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THE  MONTHLY 

HOMCEOPATHIC    REVIEW. 

THE  GOAL  IN  VIEW. 

When  a  traveller  has  long  pursued  his  journey  on  a 
difficult  road,  has  been  beset  with  many  obstacles,  and 
jeered  at  by  enemies  walking  along  a  smoother  path,  he  is 
encouraged  to  persevere  in  spite  of  all  difEculties  and 
discouragements  by  the  consciousness  that  he  is  walking 
in  the  right  vay,  and  following  what  he  knows  is  the 
truth.  But  nothing  so  cheers  him  as  to  have  the  goal  in 
view,  though  he  may  be  still  a  considerable  distance  from 
it.  Having  once  got  in  sight  of  his  haven,  he  can  afford 
to  sit  down  for  a  short  time,  and  look  back  with  satisfaction 
on  the  various  obstacles  he  has  surmounted,  and  retrace 
in  thought  his  weary  journey.  It,  moreover,  greatly  adds 
to  his  pleasure  and  gratification  when  be  finds  that  his 
enemies,  whose  jeers  were  the  most  trying  of  all  hia" 
difficulties,  begin  to  admit  that  after  all  he  has  been 
travelling  on  the  right  road,  and  end  by  following  in  his 
footsteps. 

Such  is  our  position  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  8c«enty-aix.  While  the  sceptic  in 
medicine  asks  "  What  is  truth  ? "  and  like  Pilate,  waits 
not  for  a  reply,  we  have  searched  after  the  truth,  and 
having  found  it,  have  not  been  ashamed  but  rather  proud 
to  declare  our  success.  We  have  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  both 
to  ourselves  and  our  patients  to  stand  up  for  the  truth,  and 
No.  1 ,  Tol.  2a  1 
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to  do  all  we  can  to  promote  the  spread  of  it,  in  spite  of 
obstacles  put  in  our  way  by,  and  discouragements  manifold 
on  the  part  of  our  professional  brethren.  The  goal  we 
have  in  view  is  the  open  adoption  by  our  brethren  of  the 
old  school  of  the  law  of  similars  as  not  only  a  guide  to  the 
selection  of  remedies,  but  as  the  most  reliable  guide  in  our 
drug- treatment  of  disease ;  and  as  necessarily  following 
this,  the  recognition  of  homceopathic  practitioners,  not 
only  as  honest  men,  but  as  men  who  are  really  in  the 
vanguard  of  scientific  medicine,  and  who  are  therefore 
entitled  and  qualified  to  fill  hospital  posts  and  Professorial 
chairs.  Up  till  the  present  time,  we  have  had  each  year 
in  our  opening  article  to  recount  the  various  indications, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  distinct,  of  an  approach  to 
this  happy  issue ;  we  have  had  to  record,  for  our  mutual 
encouragement,  obstacles,  more  or  less  great,  overcome, 
but  we  have  had  to  admit  that  our  goal  was  not  yet  in 
sight. 

But  this  year  of  1876  we  have  better  cheer.  We  Aace 
our  goal  in  view  at  last,  and  in  this  new  year's  article  we 
shall  rest  a  while,  and  re&esh  our  memory  with  a  sketch 
of  the  events  of  the  past  year. 

In  February  began  the  notable  proceedings  at  Bir- 
mingham with  respect  to  the  admission  of  homceopaths  as 
members  of  the  newly-formed  Medical  Institute.  Up  till 
that  time,  with  the  single  and  honourable  exception  of 
Aberdeen,  homoeopaths  were  in  no  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom  allowed  to  become  or  remain  members  of  the 
local  medical  societies.  But  in  February,  when  a  society 
called  the  Birmingham  Medical  Institute,  which  was  meant 
to  embrace  all  the  medical  practitioners  in  Birmingham 
and  the  neighbourhood,  was  being  formed,  some  of  the 
liberal-minded  members  of  the  profession  in  that  liberal 
and  enlightened  borough  asked  and  accepted  subscriptions 
from  the  homceopaths  practising  there.  This  of  course 
was  equivalent  to  asking  them  to  become  members  of  the 
Institute.    Such  an  innovation  of  the  so-called  medical 
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ethics  of  tlie  old  school  was  too  much  for  certain  narrow- 
minded  enemies  of  homceopathy.  A  hne  and  cry  was  got 
up,  headed  by  Mr.  Oliver  Pembeeton,  with  the  Tiew  of 
stamping  out  the  supposed  evil  of  compulsory  association 
with  the  assumed  heretics  of  the  homceopathic  school. 
Strong  words  were  used,  not  only  against  those  enlightened 
gentlemen  who  were  the  means  of  the  introduction  to  the 
Institute  of  such  men  as  Dra.  Gibbs  Blake  and  Wynne 
Thomas,  but  also  against  homoeopaths  in  general,  and 
their  tenets  and  practice.  Soon, however,  Mr.  Pembekton 
had  to  retract  his  insinuations  against  the  Committee,  and 
was  compelled  to  reduce  his  grievance  against  the  hom(£0- 
paths  to  the  paltry  charge  that  "  they  assume  a  mode  of 
practice,  and  maintain  a  name,  calculated  to  mark  them 
from  the  general  body  of  the  profession."  This  is  the 
practical  outcome  of  all  the  long- continued  aspersions  on 
onr  honesty,  sneers  at  our  practice,  and  laughter  at  our  law 
of  timilia  simihbue,  as  not  only  opposed  to  modem  science, 
bat  as  being  even  "repugnant  to  common  sense  " !  More 
surprising  still,  the  Lancet  and  the  other  medical  papers 
flecmed  delighted  to  have  a  chance  of  backing  out  of  their 
former  allegations,  and  supported  Mr.  Pembeeton  in  the 
narrow  ground  of  objection  which  he  assumed.  We  fully 
expected  that  these  mouthpieces  of  allopathic  opinion 
would  have  said :  "  Mr.  Pemberton's  objection  is  all  very 
well  and  proper,  but  we  put  our  opposition  to  the  ad- 
mission of  homcEopaths  on  higher  grounds ;  we  believe 
their  doctrine  of  similia  is  utterly  wrong,  and  even  absurd 
— too  absurd  for  us  to  consider  for  one  moment  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  being  brought  into  association  with  them." 
But  no.  These  sentiments  were  quietly  pocketed,  and  we 
were  told  that  if  we  would  only  be  good  children,  and 
drop  the  name  homccopath,  all  would  be  right,  and  we 
should  be  received  back  again  into  the  general  fold  of  the 
profession.  The  editor  of  the  Lancet,  in  a  note  to  &  letter 
by  Dr.  Dudgeon,  went  the  length  of  saying  that  "there 
was  no  objection  to  the  use  of  any  medicine  which  had 
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been  found  to  be  of  use  ia  disease,  even  though  at  first 
sight  it  seemed  to  be  explicable  only  on  the  law  of 
similars."  The  remarkable  letters  and  speeches  of  such 
men  as  Dr.  Bell  Fletcher,  Mr.  Etanb,  Mr.  Crohftom, 
Dr.  Heslop,  Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  Dr.  Jahbs  Johnstone, 
and  Mr.  Baker,  will  not  be  soon  forgotten  hj  our  readers. 
Ihej  displayed  such  an  unexpected  amount  of  liberality, 
enlightenment,  and  determination  to  have  at  all  costs 
freedom  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  proceedings  marked 
'  quite  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  modern  medicine.  They 
did  more  for  the  upholding  of  the  claim  of  the  profession 
of  medicine  to  be  a  liberal  and  enlightened  profession 
than  anything  that  has  occurred  during  many  years. 

The  result  is  now  well  knowji.  At  a  large  General 
Meeting  called  to  ratify  or  disavow  the  action  of  the 
Committee  in  accepting  the  membership  of  homceopaths, 
the  action  of  the  Committee  was  ratified  by  a  large 
majority.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  concluding 
remarks  of  Dr.  Heslop's  speech  on  this  occasion.  They 
are  so  noteworthy  that  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  doing 


"  Let  them  not,  however,  be  led  by  anything  else  than  those 
noble  principles  of  toleration  which  had  been  fought  and  won  on 
manj  a  battle  field.  He  would  ask  them  to  consider  whether 
the  present  was  a  moment  for  them  to  rtell  the  public  of 
Birmingham  that  they  were  all  right  and  souod,  aod  that  these 
gentlemen  who  differed  from  them  were  all  wrong  and  unsound  ? 
Was  it  a  moment  when  they  could  say  that  all  on  one  side  of  a 
certain  line  was  true,  and  all  on  the  other  side  was  untrue?  Ho 
held  in  his  hand  a  lecture  by  one  of  the  seren  gentlemen  who 
in  England  and  Scotland  were  now  working  on  scientific 
therapeutics.  It  was  by  Dr.  McEendrick,  and  was  printed  in 
the  British  Medial  Journal.  The  opening  passage  stated  that 
therapeutics  were  more  in  the  nature  of  an  art  than  a  science. 
Many  additions  to  their  knowledge  were  being  made,  and  the 
ultimate  result  would  probably  be  '  not  only  the  adoption  of  new 
remedial  ^ents,  and  the  abandonment  of  old  ones,  but  the  dis- 
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cOTery  of  general  therapeutic  laws.'  Were  they  to  be  told  to^ay, 
in  that  great  town,  in  the  present  state  of  medical  science,  to 
pat  their  fist  iu  the  lace  of  gentlemen  differing  from  them  on 
those  matters,  and  whose  judgment  might  in  some  yeare'  time, 
with  their  own,  be  entirely  changed.  For  any  man  who  knew 
anything  whatever  of  the  present  state  of  therapeutics,  to  dare 
to  eay  tiiat  all  was  right  which  they  professed,  and  all  was 
wrong  which  the  homceopaths  professed,  was  an  act  of  audacity 
which  could  only  be  excused  by  ignorance.  He  could  not  meet 
these  gentlemen  in  the  treatment  of  a  case,  inasmuch  ae  they 
had  one  opinion  in  the  main  and  he  had  another ;  at  any  rate 
as  he  at  present  viewed  the  matter.  But  that  was  no  reason 
why  he  eboold  show  the  slightest  intolerance  to  men  as  com- 
petent as  he  was,  who  might  turn  out  to  be  more  true  than  be 
was,  and  who  were  certainly  as  honest  as  he  was.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  asked  the  meeting  with  confidence  to  brush 
from  their  minds  all  those  trumpery  disputes.  He  asked  them 
to  tolerate  these  gentlemen,  whether  they  agreed  with  them  or 
not;  to  say  that  day  that  that  Institute  should  be  open  to  those 
gentlemen  in  spite  of  their  difference  of  opinion.  He  asked 
them  to  add  another  page  to  the  history  of  toleration,  another 
record  to  the  already  honourable  records  of  this  iamous  town. 
He  besought  them  to  be  true,  not  to  the  worst,  but  to  the  best 
traditiouB  of  their  honourable  calling." 

Truly  we  may  congratulate  ourselres  on  this  important 
CTent  iu  the  history  of  homceopatby.  It  is  a  triumph  for 
US,  as  it  elicits  the  determination  nov-a-days,  among  the 
thinking  men  of  the  old-Bchool,  to  insist  on  toleration  and 
freedom  of  opinion  and  of  practice ;  it  is  a  triumph  for  us, 
as  it  has  elicited  from  the  Medical  Press  the  only  grounds 
on  which  they  refuse  to  associate  with  us — namely,  our 
calling  ourselves  homceopaths,  and  our  practice  homoeo- 
pathy. This  objection  is,  of  course,  too  trivial  to  stand 
any  length  of  time.  As  long  as  we  believe  in  the  law  of 
similars  as  the  best-known  guide  to  drug-treatment,  and 
act  iu  accordance  with  this  belief,  by  prescribing  homceo- 
pathically  iu  the  large  majority  of  cases,  using  other  means 
where  tbey  may  exceptionally  be  called  for,  our  practice 
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must  be  distinguished  by  some  name  from  that  of  others 
who  do  not  so  practise.  This  is  a  necessity,  and  our  oppo- 
nents must  see  it.  We  cannot  drop  the  name  and  come 
to  them,  so  eventually  they  must  yield  to  us,  and  accept 
us  as  we  are,  and  our  practice  with  its  descriptive  name 
attached  to  it.  And  thirdly,  it  is  a  triumph  for  us,  in  the 
fact  that  Birmingham  has  come  forward,  and  by  a  large 
majority  admitted  homceopatha  to  the  membership  of  the 
Medical  Institute,  on  the  same  terms  as  others. 

Passing  from  this,  we  find  another  event  in  the  history 
of  homceopathy  which  rejoices  us  greatly.  We  refer  to 
the  remarkable  reception  accorded  to  C.  D.  F,  Phillips' 
work  on  Therapeutics.  This  we  have  noticed  more  than 
once  before,  and  in  our  leading  article  of  last  month  we 
did  so  at  considerable  length.  We  must  therefore,  save 
ourselves  from  the  charge  of  needless  repetition,  and  at 
present  do  no  more  than  simply  allude  to  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Dr.  Phillips  was  an  avowed  homeopathic  prac- 
titioner in  Manchester  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  On 
removing  to  London,  he  renounced  all  connection  with 
homoeopaths  and  homoeopathic  societies,  and  leil  us  to 
suppose  that  he  was  a  specimen  of  that  rare  phenomenon, 
— a  homceopath  forsaking  his  faith.  About  a  year-and-a- 
half  ago,  he  published  a  work  on  Therapeutics,  which 
is  found  to  consist  of  little  new  or  worth  noting,  with 
the  exception  of  pieces  of  homceopathic  treatment,  given 
by  him  without  any  acknowledgment  of  their  source,  or 
any  hint  of  their  real  import.  We  have  this  work  praised 
in  the  highest  terms  by  all  the  weekly  medical  journals, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  value  and  originality,  in  critical 
notices  which  display  a  considerably  larger  amount  of 
knowledge  of  homoeopathy,  than  their  writers  would  care 
to  avow.  We  find  this  work  largely  read,  and  adopted 
as  a  therapeutical  text-book,  and  finally  wc  find  Dr. 
Phillips  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  in  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School ! 
Directly  after  this  appointment,  the  British  and  Foreign 
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Medico- Chirurgicai  Meview  comes  out  witli  a  thunder 
clap  in  the  shape  of  a  slashing  review  of  Dr.  Phillips' 
work,  showing  that  almost  all  that  is  worth  reading  in  it 
isneither  more  nor  less  than  "pure  homteopathy,"  pointing 
oat  the  fact  that  in  it  authors  of  all  sorts  are  quoted  save 
"  the  author's  old  homceopathic  friends  " ;  pointing  out  to 
the  unwary  allopaths  what  a  clever  trick  has  been  played 
upon  them,  inasmuch  as  under  the  guise  of  original  and 
valuahle  practical  therapeutics,  they  have  been  imbibing 
"  pore  homoeopathy  " ;  and  coming  to  a  climax  in  stating 
the  dilemma, "  either  Dr.  Phillips'  teaching  must  be  re- 
jected, or  homceopathy  and  old  physic  become  one."  This 
Idlminating  article  is,  however,  too  late  to  accomplish  its 
object,  as  Dr.  Phillips  is  now  securely  installed  at  the 
Westminster  Medical  School  as  its  teacher  of  therapeutics  I 
Though  we  could  not  have  stooped  to  make  use  of  such 
means  as  those  which  have  accomplished  the  end,  we 
rejoice  at  the  result  for  the  cause  of  homceopathy.  We 
congratulate  its  author,  the  Westminster  Medical  School, 
and  the  cause  of  homceopathy  ou  the  success  of  the  trick. 
Having  been  once  successful  it  may,  and  we  trust  will  be 
the  means  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  profession  at  large. 
Its  success  shows  us  clearly  that  the  sight  of  our  goal  is 
no  mere  delusion,  but  a  reality. 

Let  us  now  see  what  we  ourselves  have  been  doing  in 
the  meantime.  Observing  how  the  tide  was  running,  our 
leading  physicians  saw  that  we  should  not  be  taking  the 
tide  at  its  flow,  unless  we  were  prepared  to  furnish  the 
minds  of  enquirers  after  the  truth  with  the  means  of 
mastering  homceopathy  in  its  true  meaning,  and  in  its 
practice. 

Accordingly  last  session,  a  series  of  lectures  were 
delivered  at  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  with 
this  object  in  view.  On  the  4th  of  February,  the 
course  was  opened  by  Dr.  Ducqbon,  who  delivered  an 
able  and  instructive  lecture  on  the  History  of  Hbmmo- 
pathy,  followed  oo  the  11th  by  one  on  its  Principles. 
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Dr.  K.  Hughes,  of  Brighton,  tbeif  commenced  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  HonKeopathic  Materia  Medico.  This 
course  was  continued  till  the  end  of  the  session,  and  ' 
reviewed  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  and  in  a  way  that 
could  not  fail  to  secure  the  attention  of  its  hearers,  the 
physiological  action  of  the  various  drugs  of  the  Phatraa- 
copceia,  elucidating  the  meaning  of  such  action,  and 
pointing  out  its  connection  with  the  therapeutical  and 
homoeopathic  action.  These  lectures  are,'we  are  glad  to 
say,  now  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  as  they  are 
republished  in  a  separate  form.  So  that  not  only  can 
bis  actual  hearers  now  refresh  their  memory  on  the 
many  instructive  and  interesting  points  there  brought  out, 
but  others  who  "for  fear  of  the  Jews"  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance,  can  have  the  opportunity  of  iitudying  them  in 
the  quiet  of  the  sanctum. 

In  April,  Dr.  R,  Douglas  Hals  deliver«d  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  which  were  able  and 
instructive,  and  are  now  published  in  a  separate  form. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  gratified  at  the  success  of 
this  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  a  Ilomceopatbic 
Medical  School.  The  number  of  enquirers  from  the  old- 
school,  both  students  and  practitioners,  was  and  continues 
to  be  most  encouraging,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future. 
We  have  great  pleasure,  on  the  part  of  ourselves  and  of 
our  brethren,  in  taking  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  lecturers  who,  at  the 
expense  of  so  much  time  and  trouble,  voluntarily  came 
forward  at  the  call  of  duty  to  deliver  these  instructive 
lectures. 

The  second  session  has  now  fairly  begun.  Dr.  Bates 
delivered  the  introductory  lecture  on  the  7th  of  October. 
It  formed  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  course,  and 
cannot  fail  to  have  made  a  most  favourable  impression 
on  his  audience. 

Dr.  Hughes  on  the  14th  resumed  his  lectures  on  the 
Materia  Medica,  which  have,  so  far,  more  than  maintained 
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the  high  character  of  his  former  course.  We  are  pro- 
mised after  its  conclusion,  a  reprint  of  the  lectures  in  a 
separate  form,  canBtituting  the  second  and  concluding 
part  of  the  volume  already  published. 

Other  courses  of  lectures  are  also  on  the  card.  Dr. 
Mathsson  will  lecture  on  Diseases  of  Women;  Dr. 
Hale  oq  certain  Cheat  Diseases;  Dr.  Mackechnie  on 
Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs ;  Dr.  Dkdkt  on  some 
Diseases  of  Children  ;  Dr.  Jahes  Jones  on  some  Surgical 
Diseases  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Dr.  Dkysdale  has  pro- 
mised two  lectures  on  The  Theory  of  the  Homceopaihic 
Principle,  from  which,  from  Dr.  Drtsdalb's  known 
ability  and  research,  we  expect  a  rich  treat.  The  attend- 
ance at  these  lectures,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  folly 
justifies  and  even  exceeds  the  expectations  we  formed  at 
the  end  of  last  session. 

In  connection  with  this  course  of  public  lectures,  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  are  about  to  commence  clinical 
instruction  within  the  Hospital.  This  will  form  a  valu- 
able means  of  illustrating  practically  whaC  is  taught  in  the 
lectures. 

Surely,  we  have  abundant  cause  of  congratulation  at 
this  great  and  important  step  in  the  history  of  our  cause. 

After  such  unusually  important  features  of  the  past 
year,  the  record  of  our  annual  Congress,  meeting  as  it 
doKB  yearly,  sinks  into  the  background.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  of  its  continuing  yearly,  with  the  large  attend- 
ance of  homceopathic  practitioners,  and  with  the  interest 
and  increased  zeal  displayed,  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing.  It 
was  held  in  Manchester  on  the  9th  of  September,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Baybs.  The  President's  address 
was  full  of  interest,  and  we  are  sure  has  been  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit  by  those  of  our  number  who,  though 
present  in  spirit,  were  prevented  from  coming  up  in 
person. 

The  first  paper  read  was  on  "A  Scientific  Principle  for 
Toxicology"  by  our  veteran  friend  Dr.  Seabf.    Then 
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followed  a  paper  on  "  Uterine  Therapeutics,"  by  Dr. 
LuDLAU,  of  Chicago,  who  along  with  Dr.  Talbot  honoared 
us  with  theii  presence.  These  geotlemea  had  come  as 
delegates  from  the  American  Institute  of  Homieo- 
FATHY,  and  the  presence  of  such  distinguished  strangers 
ae  Drs.  LuDLAM,  Talbot,  and  Methoffeb,  of  Nice,  who 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Diagnosis  of  Cancer 
and  Ulcer  of  the  Stomach,"  constituted  quite  a  feature  of 
the  day's  proceedings.  Dr.  Bryce,  of  Edinburgh,  was  to 
have  read  a  paper  on  "  Diphtheria,"  but  owing  to  want 
of  time,  it  had  to  be  omitted.  We  were,  howeyer,  pleased 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  publishing  it  in  our  issue  for 
November,  and  thus  giving  our  readers  the  advantage  of 
Dr.  Beicb's  experience  in  this  disease. 

The  proceedings  of  a  most  enjoyable  day  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion  with  the  usual  dinner, 

Birmingham,  this  year,  has  completed  the  new  building 
for  its  Homceopathic  Hospital.  The  old'onewas  found 
to  be  too  limited  in  accommodation,  and  with  the  usual 
spirit  and  liberality  of  the  supporters  of  homoeopathy  in 
that  town,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  new  Hospital,  which 
was  formally  opened  on  the  23rd  of  November.  At  the 
luncheon  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  the 
handsome  sum  of  £  1700  was  subscribed. 

Another  new  feature  of  the  past  year,  showing  how 
£rm  our  internal  organization  has  become,  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  Homoeopathic  Benevolent  Fund,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Homteopathic  Society,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  widows  and  orphans  of  homoeopathic 
practitioners  who  may  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their 
labours,  leaving  theii  families  in  a  destitute  condition. 
The  idea  of  this  fond  is  due  to  Dr.  Yeldham,  who  in  a 
letter  in  our  number  for  January  called  attention  to  the 
need  for  such  a  fund,  and  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
committee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  raise  and  dis- 
tribute it.  Such  an  admirable  object  required  little  advo- 
cacy ;  subscriptions  and  donations  were  given  freely,  and 
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the  foDds  are,  ve  believe,  in  s  flouiishing  condition.  We 
cannot  here  resist  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  claims  of 
this  important  charity  before  those  members  of  the  pro- 
fession who  have  not  yet  aided  in  it,  and  also  before 
others,  non-professional,  who  arc  interested  in  the  cause 
of  homoeopathy. 

We  have  only  one  or  two  items  to  record  regarding  the 
spread  of  homceopathy  abroad,  as  occurring  during  the 
past  year.  A  large  Pauper  Hospital,  capable  of  holding 
800  beds,  has  been  placed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities  in  the  State  of  New  York  under  the  medical 
charge  of  the  Hom<£opathic  Medical  Society  of  this  State. 
The  staff  consiste  of  one  resident  physician,  four  resident 
assistant-physicians,  and  twenty-five  visiting  physicians 
and  surgeons.  Truly  the  Americans  are  greatly  ahead  of 
us  in  liberality ;  but  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the 
public  in  this  country  will  demand  a  similar  display  of 
liberahty. 

Arrangements  are  being  actively  carried  out  for  an 
International  Homceopathic  Congress,  to  be  held  during 
the  present  year  in  Philadelphia,  but  as  it  is  in  the  future, 
further  notice  of  this  important  meeting  of  homceopathic 
physicians  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  will  come  in 
more  appropriately  at  another  time. 

We  cannot,  in  speaking  of  America,  pass  without  notice 
the  very  important  work  on  Materia  Medtca  entitled  the 
"  Eactfcloptedia  of  Pure  Materia  Medica,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Allen,  of  New  York.  The  volumes  already  published 
give  the  promise  that  this  work  will  be  the  most  complete 
and  perfect  pathogenetic  record  of  drug-action  ever  pub- 
lished. No  pains  are  being  spared  to  make  it  as  perfect 
as  possible,  and  we  think  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  homceopathic  practitioner  who  wishes  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  time. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  melancholy  duty  of  recording  the 
removal  by  death  of  a  number  of  our  fellow -labourers  in 
the  great  cause  we  have  at  heart.     We  confess  that  in 
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having,  alas  I  too  frequentlyj  to  record  the  loss  of  valuable 
lives,  oux  tboQghts  revert  instinctively  to  those  heroes  of 
a  nobler  faith,  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  sacred  page, 
"  These  all  died,  not  having  received  the  promises."  They 
were  all  working  earnestly  in  the  great  cause  of  the  spread 
of  the  truth,  and  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
truth  would  be  universally  received  by  those  who  hitherto 
bad  shut  their  eyes  to  it. 

Such  were  Dr.  Kblsall,  Mr.  Fkeeham,  Dr.  Edward 
Fhillifs,  Dr.  Eidherk  of  Vienna,  Dr.  Lobbthal  of 
Breslau,  Dr.  Wright  of  Birkenhead,  Mr.  Cox  of  Man- 
chester, who  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  Dr. 
Jahr,  one  of  our  most  indefatigable  of  workers.  Had  we 
space,  nothing  would  have  given  us  greater  pleasure  than 
to  notice  each  of  these  gentlemen  in  detail,  but  bavfag 
already  done  so  in  our  monthly  Obituary,  we  can  do  no 
more  at  present  than  simply  allude  to  their  absence  at  our 
muster-roll  of  January  1876,  and  endeavour  to  follow  iu 
the  footsteps  of  our  comrades  whose  warfare  has  come  to 
a  close. 

After  this  r^swm^of  the  past  year's  events,  and  the  great 
strides  we  have  made  in  the  progress  of  our  cause,  none 
of  ns  can  doubt  that  our  goal  is  any  longer  a  thing  of 
faith,  it  is  actually  in  sight.  The  lesson  for  us  all  to 
learn  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  is,  to  hold  on  out 
course,  to  keep  our  armour  buckled  on,  resolved  that, 
having  got  so  near  the  end  of  our  journey,  we  shall  pro- 
secute what  remains  of  it  with  redoubled  energy  and  zeal, 
not  yielding  one  inch  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth, 
until  we  arrive  at  the  mark  we  have  set  before  us,  to  find 
that  OUT  ci-deBant  opponents  are  following  in  the  same 
path  as  that  we  are  treading,  and  are  ready  to  meet  us 
witb  respect  and  admiration  for  our  long  and  courageous 
fight  for  the  truth.  Then  there  will  be  no  more  warfare, 
but  the  gladsome  activity  of  rest  for  both  schools  of  medi- 
cine, united  at  last  in  the  common  interests  of  truth  and 
humanity. 
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THE  LIMITS  OF  ANTIPRAXY* 

By  William  Sharp,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

"  Be  governed  by  jour  knowledge." — Shakespeabb. 

Facts  are  of  t'vro  kinds,  individual  and  genera].  It  is 
important  to  have  distinct  notions  of  both  these  kinds  of 
facts. 

If  we  look  attentively  at  a  crystal  of  quartz,  ve  see  ttiat 
it  consists  of  a  six-sided  prism  terminated  by  a  six-sided 
pyramid.  This  is  an  individual  fact.  If  we  travel  over 
the  earth  picking  up  crystals  of  quartz,  ve  find  that  each 
crystal,  so  far  as  it  is  perfect,  is  a  six-sided  prism  ter- 
minated by  a  six-sided  pyramid.  We  have  discovered 
that  all  crystals  of  quartz  have  this  figure,  lliis  is  a 
general  fact. 

^iVhen  sufficient  pains  have  not  been  taken  to  obtain 
distinct  notions  of  a  fact,  either  individual  or  general,  the 
mind  misconceives  or  exaggerates  it,  and  it  becomes  a 
fallacy.  In  this  way  truth  is  changed  into  error.  Minds 
thus  misconceiving  or  exaggerating,  of^en  fight  earnestly 
against  truth. 

In  these  Essays  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover 
general  facts  relative  to  the  action  of  medicines  on  the 
healthy  and  on  the  sick  body  of  man.  Two  of  these 
gener^  facts  have  been  described ;  the  local  action  of 
each  medicine,  to  which  the  name  of  Organopathy  has 
been  given ;  and  the  contrary  action  of  larger  and  smaller 
doses  of  each  medicine,  which  has  been  named  Antipraxy. 
The  former  of  these  facts  seems  now  to  be  received.  The 
latter  is  still  criticised  and  objected  to. 

The  objections  raised  against  Antipraxy  arise  from  mis- 
conception of  its  meaning,  or  from  exaggeration  of  its 
extent. 

To  remove  some  of  these  misconceptions  and  exaggera- 
tions, and  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  Antipraxy  to 
those  individual  facts  to  which  it  truly  applies,  are  the 
objects  of  this  Essay. 

'  The  facts  brought  forward  in  tbia  Essay  wUl,  it  ii  hoped,  furnish 
■fttisfactory  HiiBwere  to  the  objections  brought  B^aiuBt  Antipraxy  at 
the  CongreM  of  medical  men  held  in  Manchester  in  September  1875. 
The  tubject  was  then  critieally  discuiaed,  and  the  objections  which, 
doubtless,  seemed  to  them  of  moat  importance,  were  advanced  by 
l>r.  Bryidale,  Dr.  Dudgeon,  Dr.  Richard  Hughes,  and  other  speakers. 
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Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  tbat  all  natural  occurrences  or 
phenomena  are  governed  hy  laws  to  whicli  God  has  sub- 
jected them.  These  laws,  while  they  are  absolute  within 
their  respective  spheres,  have  limits  or  boundaries  outside 
of  which  they  have  no  power.  A  general  fact  is  a  number 
of  iudividual  facte  included  within  the  limits  of  one  of 
these  laws. 

Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  now  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  action,  both  in  health  and  in  disease, 
of  different  doses  of  the  same  medicine,  and  are  in  search 
of  the  law  by  which  this  action  is  governed,  and  that  we 
have  found  by  experiment  that  larger  doses  and  smaller 
doses  act  in  opposite  directions. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  word  Antipraxy  has 
been  adopted  to  express  this  opposite  action.  It  is  a  word 
of  Plutarch's,  meaning  connter  or  contrary  action. 

To  make  this  word  accurate,  to  give  truth  without  error 
to  its  meaning,  it  is  essential  to  remove  from  it  what  is 
vague  or  contradictory;  so  that  it  may  include  nothing 
more  than  is  included  in  the  general  fact  it  is  intended  to 
express. 

Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  from  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  not  only  all  that  is  excluded  from  the  general 
fact  in  nature,  but  also  all  that  is  excluded  from  it  by  the 
imperfection  of  our  present  knowledge  ;  notwithstanding 
that  the  former  is  a  permanent  exclusion,  and  the  latter 
only  a  temporary  one. 

As  examples  of  these  exclusions,  attention  is  called  to 
the  following : — 

The  effects  of  topical*  action  are  outside  the  limits  of 
Antiprazy. 

All  the  experiments  which  have  yet  been  made,  and 
which  have  been  brought  forward  as  proofs  of  the  general 
fact  of  the  contrary  action  of  larger  and  smaller  doses  of 
the  same  medicine,  are  the  effects  produced  after  absorp- 
tion into  the  blood;  or  (if  absorption  into  the  blood  be 

*  I  am  awnre  that  the  words  topical  and  local  are  derived,  the  ane 
from  a  Greek,  the  other  from  a  Latin  word,  having  similar  meanings; 
and  that  they  are  commonly  used  us  synonymous.  But  if  in  Engluh 
wc  give  them  distinct  meanlngH,  ne  add  to  their  value  and  usefulness. 
In  these  Essays  they  are  thus  distinguished— "  topical  action"  means 
the  ejtemal  effects  produced  by  an  agent  in  contact  with  the  part 
acted  upon ;  "  local  action"  that  caused  internally  through  the  blood, 
and  generally  on  parts  remote  from  that  which  the  agent  touches. 
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doubted),  are  produced  at  some  distance  from  the  part  to 
which  the  medicine  has  been  applied ;  at,  are  not  the 
effecte  of  mere  contact. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  topical  application  of  some 
medicines  is  followed  by  effects  upon  the  part  which  it 
touches,  which  are  very  distinct  from  the  effects  produced 
by  it  in  other  parts  to  which  it  seems  to  have  been  carried 
by  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  which  are  meant  by 
its  local  action.  The  effects  of  a  blister  made  of  can- 
tharides  upon  the  skin  which  it  touches,  are  very  different 
from  the  effects  produced  upon  the  bladder  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  some  of  the  particles  of  cantharides.  The  action 
on  the  skin  caused  by  contact  is  the  topical  action ;  the 
action  on  the  bladder  following  absorption  is  the  local 
action. 

Sometimes  topical  effects  are  visible  without  any  remote 
action.  This  is  the  case  with  a  blister  when  there  is  no 
absorption  of  cantharides ;  or  when  tartar  emetic  is  rubbed 
on  the  skin  and  an  eruption  of  pustules  resembling  those 
of  small-pox  appears,  without  any  internal  effects. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  topical  action  but  considerable 
local  effect  on  some  internal  organ.  This  is  seen  when 
belladonna  is  rubbed  on  the  temple ;  the  drug  has  no 
effect  upon  the  portion  of  skin  it  is  applied  to,  but  the 
pupil  is  dilated  or  contracted. 

The  topical  application  of  medicines,  as  regards  the 
action  upon  the  part  which  they  touch,  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  Antipraiy. 

This  exclusion  from  the  law  is  true  not  only  of  sub- 
stances which  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  skin ;  it  is 
also  true  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  open  cavities, 
which,  in  reality,  is  an  inner  skin.  And  not  only  when 
the  drug  is  applied  in  a  solid  or  liquid  form,  but,  in  some 
sensitive  persons,  even  in  vapour  or  fine  dust.  In  this 
manner  the  vapour  of  arnica  reaching  the  face,  will  bring 
on  an  attack  of  some  kind  of  erysipelas  ;  and  the  dust  of 
ipecacuanha,  entering  the  air  passages  in  breathing,  will 
occasion  a  fit  of  asthma. 

The  difference  between  the  topical  and  local  action  of 
medicines  here  explained  is  real  and  important.  That 
there  should  be  a  difference  is  not  surprising,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  in  all  natural  phenomena,  and  in  all 
experiments  in  physical  science,  very  slight  variations  in 
the  conditions  vary  the  results,  always  to  some  extent. 
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sometimes  very  coDspicnously,  and  even  fundamentally. 
This  variation  of  results  is  constantly  observed  in  chemicfd, 
electrical,  and  magnetical  experiments,  and  it  may  also  be 
readily  seen  in  experiments  on  living  animals  and  on  man. 

It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  local  action  is  the 
limit  of  Antipraxy ;  and  if  so,  the  remark  is  too  obvious 
to  be  insisted  upon,  that  it  is  the  limit  of  Organopathy, 
and  of  Homceopathy  also. 

In  the  course  of  these  Essays  many  limits  of  homceopathy 
have  been  found  and  explained.  Here  is  one  more.  Its 
action  as  a  principle  or  general  fact  does  not  apply  to  the 
topical,  but  only  to  the  local  effects  of  medicines. 

These  considerations  are  a  sufficient  reply  to  one  class 
of  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  Antipraxy. 

Infinitesimal  dotes,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
extends,  may  be  outside  the  limits  of  Antipraxy. 

The  esperimeots  upon  which  Antipraxy  mainly  depends 
are  experiments  in  health,  and  these  have  not  yet  been 
carried  further,  in  the  direction  towards  infinitesimals, 
than  the  third  centesimal  trituration  or  dilution.  And  no 
facts,  "neutralizing"  the  facts  which  prove  the  truth  of 
Antipraxy  within  the  limits  at  present  assigned  to  it,  have 
yet  come  to  the  author's  knowledge. 

The  whole  subject  of  infinitesimal  doses  (doses  beyond 
the  millionth  of  a  grain  or  drop)  needs  to  be  re- investigated 
by  some  patient  and  sober-minded  student.  The  author 
does  not  deny  the  many  apparent  proofs  of  their  efficacy 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  some  of  these  have  been  given 
in  previous  Essays ;  but  it  seems  to  him  that,  at  present, 
they  are  outside  every  law  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

In  the  report  of  the  discussion  on  my  Paper  at  the  ' 
Congress  at  Manchester  in  September,  1875,  given  in  the 
Monthly  Ilommopathtc  Seciew  for  October,  it  is  stated 
that  I  was  asked  if  infinitesimal  doses  were  used  in  the 
experiments,  and  that  I  was  understood  to  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  In  giving  this  answer  the  question  was  mis- 
understood. 

Experiments  with  smaller  doses  than  those  yet  tested 
are  much  to  be  desired,  and  will  reward  any  one  who  can 
undertake  them  with  the  care  and  freedom  from  prejudice 
which  they  call  for. 

These  observations  are  a  sufficient  reply  to  another  class 
of  objections  against  Antipraxy. 
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If  my  friend  Dr.  Dudgeon  will  kindly  and  patiently 
consider  tliese  two  subjects,  namely,  the  exclusion  Arom 
Antipraxy'  of  tte  topical  application  of  drugs  (which 
inclndes  the  vapour  of  arnica) ;  and  also  the  present  ex- 
clusion of  infinitesimal  doses,  because  they  have  not  yet 
been  experimented  upon  in  connection  with  Antipraxy,  I 
think  he  will  see  that  hia  objections  are  satisfactorily 
xemoved.* 

The  phenomena  of  electricity,  and  other  physical  forces, 
are  outside  the  limtls  of  Antipraxy. 

A  certain  amount  or  condition  of  heat,  magnetism,  and 
electricity  or  galvanism  is  essential  to  our  life.  These,  and 
perhaps  other  physical  forces,  pervade  the  whole  body, 
and  occasion  disturbanCG  only  from  the  excess  or  deficiency 
of  them.  We  are,  at  present,  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  their 
action  upon  living  beings. 

Some  experiments  with  galvanism  seem  to  ofler  an 
analogy  with  the  contrary  action  of  larger  and  smaller 
doses  of  medicines ;  but  the  effects  of  this  force  upon  the 
living  body  are  too  various  and  discordant  to  permit  ua  to 
draw  from  them  even  a  safe  analogy.  One  well  known 
experiment  is  the  production  of  paralysis  in  a  living 
animal  by  a  discharge  upon  it  from  a  galvanic  battery ; 
and  the  instant  removal  of  this  paralysis  by  a  second 
similar  discharge.  And  this  alternate  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced a  great  many  times  in  succession  upon  the  same 
animal.  There  is  nothing  at  all  like  this  in  the  action  of 
medicines.  Other  and  very  different  effects  have  been 
noticed  in  a  previous  Essay,  where  this  subject  baa  been 
already  discussed,  t 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
kinds  of  action  of  galvanism  or  electricity  upon  the  living 
body  is,,aa  yet,  insignificant,  and  far  from  being  sufEcient 
to  enable  us  to  bring  them  forward  as  a  help  to  us  in  our 
study  of  the  kinds  of  action  of  medicines. 

The  action  of  light  upon  the  eye  is  mechanical.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  other  senses,  a  special  organ  has  been  pro- 
vided for  its  impressions,  and  the  action  is  a  topical  one — 

"  In  the  rare  cases  in  vhich  amall  dosoa  of  mercury  have  been 
followed  by  aalivBtion,  it  ia  not  improbable  that  the  mercury  remaiD- 
mg  in  the  iystem,  the  patients  having  tttkeu  large  doses  of  it  before, 
bafl  been  made  active  by  the  small  dose,  in  some  way  which  we  do 
not  undcniand. 

f  Buayt  on  Medicint,  10th  Edition  ;   Essay  VT.  p.  144. 
No.  1,  Vol.  20.  2 
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by  contact.  The  piogress  of  the  rays  of  light  through  the 
various  transparent  humours  to  the  retina  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  mathematical  calculation,  and  constitutes 
part  of  the  science  of  optics. 

The  actions  of  sound  upon  the  ear,  of  scented  particles 
on  the  sense  of  smell,  and  of  sapid  substances  upon  the 
tongue,  are  similarly  effected  by  contact :  they  are  topical 
actions,  and  not  akm  to  the  local  action  of  medicines. 

In  the  action  of  light  and  sound  there  ia  manifestly  no 
absorption  into  the  circulation.  Moreover,  the  action 
upon  all  these  special  senscB  is  beneficial,  not  hurtful,  ex- 
cept vhen  applied  in  excess. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  twenty  years  ago,  and  given 
in  the  sixth  Essay,  is,  I  think,  that  which  must  stul  be 
maintained.  The  laws  which  govern  the  actions  of  medi- 
cines cannot,  "  with  any  show  of  propriety,  be  applied  to 
the  action  of  the  physical  influence  of  any  of  the  so-called 
imponderable  agents." 

The  phenomena  of  primary  and  secondary  action  of 
medicinea  are  outside  the  limits  of  Antipraxy. 

Dr.  Richard  Hughes  says  that  the  true  explanation  of 
the  fact  expressed  by  the  word  Antipraxy  "  is  to  be  found 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  actions  of  medicines." 

The  objections  hitherto  noticed  in  this  Essay  arise  Irom 
exaggerations  of  the  fact ;  this  reveals  an  entire  mis- 
conception of  it. 

A  single  dose  of  a  medicine  may  have  two  actions  ia 
opposite  directions,  and  these  are  called  primary  and 
secondary,  or  action  and  reaction. 

Antipraxy  does  not  express  this  opposition,  is  not  con- 
cerned with  it.  The  opposition  it  expresses  is  that  which 
is  manifested  in  the  action  of  different  doses. 

Aconite  in  its  first  dilution  (the  hundredth  part  of  a 
drop),  first  for  a  moment  quickens  the  pulse;  then,  for  a 
much  longer  time,  depresses  it  Here  is  a  primary  and  a 
secondary  action,  or,  aa  some  call  it,  action  and  re-action. 

Aconite  in  a  larger  dose  (a  few  drops  of  the  strong 
tinctdre)  depresses  the  pulse  for  a  moment,  then  quickens 
it  for  a  much  longer  time.  Here  also  is  a  primary  and  a 
secondary  action,  or,  action  and  re-action. 

But  the  difference  between  the  action  of  aconite  1  and 
aconite  in  strong  tincture  is  not  that  of  a  primary  and  a 
secondary  action  at  all ;  this  cannot  be  called  action  and 
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re-action,  for  they  are  different  experimeota,  and  have 
no  connection  with  each  other.  The  diiference  is  in  the 
action  of  differet^  doses,  and  this  action  is  plainly  in  con- 
trary directions.  Antipraxy  expresses  this  difference.  I 
hope  Dr.  Richard  Hughes  can  apprehend  this,  if  not, 
I  diink  others  will. 

Lastly,  let  me  notice  that — 

The  hypothesis  put  forward  to  explain  the  action  of 
larger  and  smaller  doses  is  not  satisfactory. 

It  is  now  a  favourite  mode  of  speaJcing  of  the  difference 
between  these  actions,  to  call  the  larger  doses  para- 
lysers, and  the  smaller  ones  stimulants,  of  the  part  upon 
vhich  they  act. 

This  is  the  language  of  hypothesis  and  speculation,  not 
of  fact.     That  it  is  so  may  readily  be  made  plain  : — 

A  certain  larger  dose  of  digitalis  depresses  the  heart's 
action. 

A  certain  smaller  dose  of  digitalia  strengthens  the 
heart's  action. 

And  a  certain  larger  dose  of  aconite  quickens  the  heart's 
action. 

While  a  certain  smaller  dose  of  aconite  retards  the 
heart's  action. 

Here  is  a  dilemma.  If  it  be  said  that  the  larger  dose 
of  digitalis  paralyses  the  heart,  and  the  smaller  dose 
stimulates  it,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  action  of  aconite  ? 
Surely,  the  larger  dose  is  the  stimulant,  and  the  smaller 
the  paralyser.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  hypothesis  ?  It 
is  onmeaning. 

My  friend  Dr.  Drvsdale  remarks  that  "  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  the  stimulus  has  two  actions,  but  that  the  two 
actions  follow,  one  being  the  result  of  the  other."  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  understand  him,  but  be  seems  to  labour 
under  a  great  misconception  of  the  subject.  While  calling 
attention  to  the  contrary  action  of  different  doses,  I  have 
never  used  the  word  stimulus  at  all.  And  the  contrary 
action  of  different  doses  can  be  seen  only  in  separate 
experiments ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  effects  of  one 
experiment  to  be  the  result  of  another  and  different 
experiment.  He  speaks  also  of  "  Dr.  Sharp's  theory." 
I  have  no  theory.  To  return  to  the  illustration  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Essay; — when  the  mineralogist  says 
that  quartz  crystallises,  under  certain  conditions,  in  six- 
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Bided  prismB,  terminated  by  six-Bided  pyramids,  lie  an- 
nounces no  theory,  he  simply  states  a  general  fact.  So 
when  it  is  said  that  larger  and  smaller  doses  of  medicines, 
nnder  certain  conditions,  act  upon  the  living  body  of  man. 
whether  in  health  or  in  sickness,  in  opposite  directions,  a 
general  fact  is  stated,  and  the  declaration  is  entirely  free 
from  theory  and  hypothesis,  taking  these  words  in  their 
usual  meaning  of  "  speculation,  not  practice." 

Dr.  Drysd^e  concludes  his  speech  with  these  words : — 
"  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  deprive  us  of  the  chance  of 
explaining  homceopathy  by  saying  that  we  must  not 
enquire  further ;  we  have  a  right  to  enquire  as  far  as  we 
can  ! "  Certainly,  by  all  means.  The  question  raised  is 
not  as  to  the  right  to  enquire,  but  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
kind  of  enquiries ;  whether  they  are  in  the  right  direction ; 
and  how  far  they  are  likely  to  he  crowned  with  success. 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  general  fact  expressed  by  the 
word  Antiprazy  gives  a  better  and  truer  explanation  of 
homceopatoy  than  any  theory  can  possibly  give  of  it. 

Objections  were  alec  started  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
of  such  experiments  as  those  upon  which  Antipraxy  is 
founded ;  particularly  some  connected  with  the  poison  of 
serpents.  "  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way  I  "  What  human 
enterprise  a  without  difficulties  ?  It  is  sufficient  to  repeat 
a  remark  already  made  in  these  Essays,  that  difficulties  are 
things  to  be  overcome.  They  may  try  the  patience  and 
exercise  the  skill  and  fortitude  of  the  student,  but  they  are 
not  impossihilitieB. 

The  remaining  objections  would  lead  ns  away  from 
our  present  subject.  The  discussion  of  the  "  scientific 
principle  for  Toxicology,"  which  was  the  principal  object 
of  the  Essay  read  at  Manchester,  is  not  entered  upon  in 
this  Essay. 

Rugby,  Dec.  1,1976. 

ON    SOME    OF   THE    DIFFICULTIES    OF   THE 

STATISTICAL   METHOD    AS  APPLIED  TO 

MEDICAL  AND  SANITARY  QUESTIONS. 

By  Charles  H.  Blacelby,  M.D. 

UssFTiL  as  is  the  science  of  statistics,  and  valuable  as  are 

the  facts  with  which  it  furnishes  us  when  rightly  viewed, 

it  has  some  defects  which  require  to  he  taken  into  account 
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when  drawing  our  conclueions  horn  the  data  it  gathers 
together.  Some  of  these  defects  are  due  to  causes  over 
which  we  have  little  or  no  control ;  others  are  due  to  the 
want  of  a  better  method  of  collecting  and  arranging  the 
facts  with  which  the  statistician  has  to  deal ;  whibt  some 
are  caused  by  our  bringing  together  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  things  which,  though  apparently  alike,  are 
essentially  different.  Defects  of  a  similar  kind,  bat 
operating  in  a  different  way,  would  no  doabt  be  found  to 
pervade  other  departments  of  statistics,  but  in  the  present 
paper  I  propose  to  confine  my  observations  to  some  of 
those  that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  rate  of  mortality. 

The  circumstances  which  influence  the  death  rate  in 
any  given  district  may  for  the  most  part  be  placed  under 
one  or  other  of  the  following  heads: — 1st,  Climate;  3nd, 
Sanitary  condition  of  the  district ;  3rd,  Occupation  of  the 
inhabitants ;  4th,  Social  noBition ;  5th,  Constitution  of  the 
people.  Each  one  of  theBe  may  in  its  turn  become  the 
source  of  error ;  and  if,  in  considering  the  influence  of 
each,  we  do  not  make  due  allowance  for  the  operation  of 
the  causes  which  produce  the  defects  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  we  may  be  led  to  false  conclusions. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that,  in  consequence 
of  having  the  reputation  of  being  more  healthy  than 
others,  certain  localities  are  largely  resorted  to  by  invalids 
for  the  porpose  of  restoring  the  health  that  has  been 
broken  down  in  other  and  less  favoured  districts.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  these  health  resorts  frequently  become 
the  permanent  places  of  residence  of  those  whose  tenure 
of  life  is  often  precarious  and  not  seldom  very  short. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  greater  the  reputation  any  place 
has  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  greater  tendency 
will  there  be  for  it  to  become  the  resort  of  those  who  are 
temporarily  enfeebled  in  health,  or  permanently  broken 
down  in  constitution. 

In  our  present  mode  of  making  the  returns  of  the  rate 
of  mortality  for  these  districts,  we  make  no  attempt  at 
distinguishing  the  new  residents  from  the  older  or  in- 
digenous part  of  the  population ;  and  it  therefore  follows 
that,  to  the  extent  that  these  places  are  populated  by 
inv^ids  imported  from  other  districts,  so  wiU  ^ey  have  a 
rate  of  mortality  in  excess  of  that  which  properly  belongs 
to  them. 

In  another  way  also,  sea-sido  and  other  health-resorts 
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maT  hftve  their  late  of  mortality  increased  hy  extraneous 
causes.  I  allude  to  the  foolish,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
criminal,  practice  of  patients  rushing  away  to  these  places 
after  having  had  attacks  of<  contagious  disease,  and  before 
they  have  feirly  recovered  from  them.  In  many  instances 
these  patients  convey  the  germs  of  the  disease  to  new 
centres*  and  set  them  developing  there ;  and  not  only  is 
the  malady  liable  to  affect  those  who  may  be  on  a 
temporary  visit,  but  also  those  who  are  permanent  re- 
sidents. Fatal  cases  often  come  under  the  notice  of 
medical  men  where  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the 
contagion  has  been  brought  by  patients  who  have  come 
down  to  the  sea  side  when  only  partially  recovered.  One 
case  came  under  my  own  notice  a  little  while  ago,  where 
an  elderly  lady  took  scarlet  fever  from  children  that  had 
been  brought  to  the  watering-place  she  was  staying  at 
whilst  the^  were  still  in  the  height  of  the  desquamative 
stage  of  the  disease.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  attack, 
though  severe,  did  not  end  fatally. 

As  in  the  former  case  where  a  health-resort  becomes 
the  permanent  place  of  residence  of  invalids  from  other 
districts,  so  it  is  in  these  accidental  cases.  The  place 
which  has  the  highest  reputation  for  salubrity  of  climate 
will,  if  it  is  easy  of  access,  be  likely  to  have  the  largest 
number  of  convalescents  sent  to  it,  and  thus  will  run  the 
risk  of  having  its  death  rate  increased  hy  a  cause  which 
belonged  originally  to  other  districts.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  other  places  which  are  not  health-resorts  have  some 
risk  to  run  from  imported  cases ;  but  this  is  only  such  as 
is  common  to  all,  whilst  in  the  examples  I  have  given 
these  places  have  the  additional  risk  which  is  due  to  their 
reputation  for  salubrity. 

*  A  coireBpondent  of  the  TSmet  auggeats  tlie  establisliiiient  of  sana- 
toria at  the  sea  side  for  ihe  use  of  those  of  the  upper  classes  who  may 
haye  been  exiSetiag  from  contagious  disease.  How  for  this  would 
remedy  the  evil,  which  u  admitted  to  be  a  crying  one,  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  ere  long  adopt 
more  stringent  measures  than  at  present  exist  for  checkiog  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases,  aa  they  undoubtedly  are  spread,  hy  the  practice 
alluded  to  above. 

If  patients  were  compelled  to  remain  at  the  place  where  they  have 


medical  attendant  before  they  could  be  removed,  the  risk  of  spreading 
contagion  would  probably  be  much  lessened. 


EBSsed  through  the  attack  until  a  certain  time  aher  convalescence  had 
egun,  and  if  they  were  then  obliged  to  have  a  certificate  from  their 
'    'le  risk  of  spreading 
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It  is  also  important  to  notice  that  in  the  same  proportion 
we  have  the  mortality  increased  in  the  districts  alluded 
to,  so  will  the  death  rate  be  leesened  in  those  from  which 
the  inrdids  come.  Thus  we  have  salubrity  of  climate 
increasing  the  appaarent  death  rate  in  one  place,  whilst  the 
opposite  condition  decreases  it  in  another. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  sanitary  condition 
of  a  district  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  rate  of 
mortality.  And  not  only  is  this  the  case  in  respect  to  the 
drainage,  and  the  means  provided  for  the  removal  and 
disposal  of  sewage  and  other  waste  products,  but  also  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  individuals  occupying  a  given 
area  of  land.  But  if  it  is  important  to  determine  the 
relation  which  exists  between  the  area  of  land  a  given 
number  of  people  occupy  and  the  rate  of  mortality 
amongst  them,  it  is  also  important  to  determine  the  cubic 
air  space  each  individual  or  each  family  has  in  the  house 
they  inhabit,  and  in  which  they  probably  spend  the  larger 
portion  of  their  time.  The  area  of  land  occupied  may  be 
all  that  can  be  desired,  whilst  the  cubic  air  space  in  the 
dwelling-house  may  be  far  below  the  proper  amount. 
For  example,  a  labourer's  cottage  may  be  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  ten-acre  field,  without  another  building  near 
it,  and  still  may  give  shelter  to  double  the  number  of 
individaals  it  has  proper  air  space  for. 

In  some  districts  it  will  be  found  that  the  greater  the 
area  of  land  a  given  number  of  people  occupy,  the  greater 
will  be  the  amount  of  cubic  space  in  their  dwelling-nouses. 
In  others  the  reverse  of  this  may  exist,  but  in  the  suburbs 
of  large  towns  the  first  condition  will  probably  in  most 
casee  be  the  prevailing  rule.  When,  however,  we  have  a 
large  area  of  land  around,  and  ample  air  space  in  the 
houses,  these  circumstances  have  a  marvellous  influence  in 
dimiziisliing  the  rate  of  mortality.  A  notable  example  of 
this  is  shown  in  the  admirable  report  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Manchester  for  the  year  1873.* 

In  the  sanitary  map  given  in  this  report  we  have  a 
registration  sub-district  shown,  in  which  the  number  of 
persons  is,  in  one  part  of  the  district,  10'9  per  acre,  with 
a  death  rate  of  74  per  1000  per  annum  for  the  ten  years 
1861-70.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  another  part  of 
this  same  sub-district  in  which  the  population  amounts  to 

•  IUporfo/th»  Officer  ofHeaUhfor  Manchttter.     (Feb.  1874.) 
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804*7  to  the  acre,  with  an  average  death  rate  of  SI'S  per 
1000  of  the  population  per  annum  for  the  ten  years 
named. 

In  the  copious  and  excellent  report  just  issued  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Salford*  a  similar  state  of 
things  is  indicated ;  and  although  the  contrast  is  not 
shown  to  be  so  striking,  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  make  it 
very  marked. 

We  have  here  some  very  remarkable  results  brought 
out  by  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Manchester.  As  I  have  before  intimated,  when  we 
have  a  large  area  of  land  around  the  houses,  with  ample 
air  spaces  inside,  the  influence  of  these  conditions  upon 
the  death  rate  ia  very  marked  ;  and  in  this  case  we  find  It 
exhibited  in  a  high  degree.  Within  the  boundaries  of  one 
of  the  largest  cities— and  that  not  the  most  healthy — in 
England,  we  have  apparently  one  of  the  healthiest  districts 
in  the  kingdom,  and  this  side  by  side  with  one  of  the  least 
healthy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  first-named  locality  belong  prin- 
cipally to  the  well'to-do  class,  the  heads  of  the  families 
being  in  many  cases  merchants,  mill-owners,  or  pro- 
fessional men,  whilst  the  houses  occupied  have  ample 
air  space  for  the  number  of  people  they  contain.  In  the 
second  instance  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  The 
dwellings  are  closely  crowded  together,  and  are  inhabited 
by  a  population  largely  composed  of  the  lower  grade  of 
the  working  class,  whilst  the  air  space  which  most  of  the 
houses  contain  is  far  below  what  it  should  be  for  the 
number  of  people  they  give  shelter  to. 

Occupation  and  social  position  have,  no  doubt,  some 
influence  in  producing  the  difference  we  have  in  the  death 
rate  of  the  two  places ;  but,  after  making  due  allowance 
for  these,  there  will  still  be  a  great  difierence  between 
the  two ;  whilst  there  also  remains  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  most  healthy  stands  almost  side  by  side  with  one  of 
the  least  healthy  districts,  and  the  two  are  made  to  do 
duty  together  in  giving  the  death  rate  for  the  sub-district 
in  which  they  are  situated.  Moreover  the  public  have, 
from  the  Registrar's  reports,  no  means  of  knowing  that  in 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country  they  can  have  a 

*  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  ofHeaUh  on  tU  Sanitary  Condition 
i^tke  BoTouyh  o/Sal/ordfor  the  Year  1874.     By  Jqjin  W.  Tatham, 
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district  in  which  the  chances  of  life  are  apparently  as  good 
as  in  almost  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Whatever  the  circumstancea  may  be  which  influence 
the  death  rate  in  thia  remarkable  manner,  in  our  present 
mode  of  collecting  and  arranging  vital  statistics  we  pay 
comparatiTely  litue  attention  to  them.  Districts  which 
have  their  population  thinly  scattered  are,  as  I  hare 
shown,  classed  along  with  those  in  which  the  inhabitants 
are  crowded  together  as  closely  as  possible,  and  where 
the  cubic  air  space  in  the  houses  is  at  a  point  far  below 
that  at  which  health  can  be  maintained.* 

Occupation  and  social  position  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that  iu  examining  their  bearing  upon  the  questions 
we  are  considering,  it  is,  except  io  a  few  instances,  difEcult 
to  separate  them  and  to  study  the  effect  of  one  apart  from 
the  influence  of  the  other ;  but  if  the  occupation  ia  known 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  tolerably  correct 
opinion  of  the  social  position  of  the  class  to  which  the 
description  applies,  so  thai  it  does  to  a  large  extent  resolve 
itself  into  a  question  of  occupation. 

Occupation  has,  however,  an  influence  upon  the  death 
rate  which,  in  some  cases,  acts  independently  of  social 
position.  The  needle  grinders,  masons  and  miners,  may 
be  given  as  examples  of  trades  in  which  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality is  increased  by  the  nature  of  the  occupation.  To 
these  must  be  added  another  trade  which  has  acquired 
some  part  of  its  evil  character  since  the  commencetnent 
of  the  American  war.  I  allude  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloth  (calico),  which  is  so  largely  carried  on  in 
Lancashire. 

The  processes  and  the  materials  now  used  in  this  manu- 
facture cause  a  large  amount  of  dust  to  be  thrown  into 
the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  weaving  is 
carried  on,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  inhala- 
tion of  air  largely  impregnated  with  solid  matter  must, 
in  many  cases,  tell  seriously  npon  the  health  of  the  work- 
people, t 

°  Will  the  time  ever  come  when  we  shall  supply  the  bouses  of  our 
crowded  cities  with  pure  air,  taken  from  the  countiy,  in  the  same  wajr 
we  DOW  sapply  pure  water  P  In  tliisegeof  engineeriDg  the  task  ought 
not  to  be  a  difficult  one. 

t  Since  the  time  alluded  to,  it  has  become  the  practice  to  toad  the 
yam  with  a  mixture  which  is  technicslly  termed  iize,  but  which  is  in 
reality  composed  of  flour  paste,  china  clay,  and  other  heavy  and  dele- 
terious materials.    The  ostensible  object  of  uung  this  mixture  is  to 
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Whatever  advantage  might  be  giuned  by  an  exact  retain 
of  the  nature  of  the  occupation  those  whom  death  remoTes 
have  been  engaged  in,  we  lose  it  all  by  the  present  mode 
of  filling  up  the  death  certificates — ^no  information  being 
either  sought  or  given  on  this  point.  We  also,  at  the  same 
time,  lose  the  chance  of  obtaining  any  reliable  indication 
of  social  position. 

I  have  named  constitation  as  one  of  the  properties  which 
may  be  a  source  of  error  in  applying  the  statistical  method 
to  medical  and  eanltary  questions.  It  woald,  however,  be 
more  correct  to  designate  the  particular  property  to  which 
I  refer  by  the  term  diathesis. 

In  every  district  individuals  will  be  found  who  can 
pass  through  an  epidemic  of  zymotic  or  other  fbrm  of 
disease,  and  escape  being  affected  by  it,  whilst  others 
apparently  as  healthy,  and  not  less  favourably  situated, 
will  be  struck  down  by  it.  There  may  in  some  instances 
be  a  difference  in  the  dose  of  the  poison  absorbed,  or  a 
temporary  alteration  in  the  power  of  resisting  morbid  in- 
fluences ;  but  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  immunity  of 
one  and  the  suffering  of  another  will  be  due  to  a  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the 
specific  poison,  or  in  other  words  to  a  difference  in  in- 
dividual diathesis.  This  diathesis  may  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  active  causes  of  disease  appear  to  operate  in 
two  different  ways.  In  one  their  action  may  seem  to  be 
intermittent,  in  the  other  remittent.  Both,  however, 
belong  to  the  same  category,  and  are  probably  only 
different  phases  of  the  same  influence. 

In  the  first  we  have  a  disease  suddenly  springing  into 

ntaLe  the  yarn  weave  smoothly  and  easily;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first-named  article,  the  effect  is  to  increase  the  weight  and  apparent 
stoutnesa  of  the  cloth  without  adding  anything  to  iU  value  or  being 
in  any  way  useful  in  the  manufacture.  It  is  necessary  to  size  the  yarn 
with  some  adhesive  material,  hut  six  or  seven  per  cent,  of  this  ii  quite 
sufficient  for  alUpractical  purposes.  To  such  a  pitch  has  this  abominable 
practice  been  carried,  that  in  some  instances  cloth  has  been  known  to 
contain  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  of  this  adventitious  material,  whilst 
it  is  quite  common  to  find  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  it  in  the  cloth. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  manufacturers  would  be  heartily  glad 
ta  get  rid  of  this  questionable  practice,  because  it  gives  the  dishonest 
manufacturer  an  immense  advantage  over  hit  more  honourable  com- 
petitor. It  is  in  fact  a  premium  upon  dishonesty,  but  so  helpless  are 
the  more  bonestiy  disposed  in  the  matter,  that  they  have  no  hope  of 
the  thing  being  altered  unless  the  legislature  steps  in  and  makes  it 
illegal  to  use  above  a  certain  percentage  of  this  matcriaL 
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being,  as  if  due  to  some  cause  which  is  entirely  new  to 
the  district,  or  that  has  long  been  absent  from  it.  The 
sadden  appearance  of  cholera  in  this  conntiy  in  1831, 
and  of  diphtheria  in  1856  are  examples  of  this  mode  of 
action.  In  the  second  case  we  have  disease  becoming  as 
it  were  peripatetic ;  after  having  attacked  the  inhabitants 
of  one  distnct,  moving  off  to  another.  In  the  first  case, 
moreover,  a  sndden  outbreak  of  disease  is  usually  cha- 
racterised by  a  large  amount  of  fatality.  In  the  second 
case  the  fatality  is  not  generally  so  great,  but  the  disorder 
is  more  persistent,  being  seldom  entirely  absent  from  the 
country. 

If  we  have  an  epidemic,  say  of  typhus  fever,  in  a  town 
which  has  not  been  visited  by  this  disease  in  an  epidemic 
form  for  some  years,  the  effect  will  be  that  the  most  sus- 
ceptible will  be  the  fiist  attacked,  and  that  amongst  these 
a  certain  number  will  fall  victims,  and  the  more  severe 
the  type  of  the  disease  the'  greater  will  be  the  nnmbet 
attacked  and  the  greater  the  number  of  fatal  cases.  Thus 
we  see  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  most  susceptible 
ones  are  carried  off,  whilst  the  least  susceptible  are  left. 
It  therefore  follows  that  a  second  epidemic,  if  it  occurs 
before  a  new  growth  of  the  more  susceptible  individuals 
has  taken  place,  must  find  fewer  victims  than  at  the  first 
visitation. 

In  those  maladies  in  which  a  first  attack  affords  partial 
or  complete  protection  firom  the  chance  of  a  second,  the 
case  is  still  stronger,  because  we  not  only  have  those  who 
are  the  least  susceptible  left  behind,  but  also  those  who 
have  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  protection  by  having 
passed  through  an  attack;  and  hence  it  follows  that,  in 
these  cases  especially,  a  second  epidemic  coming  soon 
after  a  first,  must  of  necessity  find  fewer  victims.  It  is 
also  important  to  notice  that,  for  the  reason  I  have  just 
given,  the  longer  a  disease  remains  absent  from  a  district 
or  a  country,  the  more  likely  will  it  be  to  sweep  off  a 
large  number  when  it  does  come. 

The  mode  in  which  these  circumstances  affect  the 
value  of  statistical  returns,'  is  not  so  much  in  the  alteration 
they  make,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  apparent  death  rates 
of  any  district,  as  in  the  undue  estimate  it  causes  us 
sometimes  to  put  upon  the  effect  of  sanitary  improvement. 
A  severe  epidemic  of  zymotic  disease,  and  especially  if 
this  is  in  die  shape  of  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  stirs  up  our 
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sanitary  authorities;  stringent  measures  are  adopted, 
fever  neste  are  cleansed,  the  irater  supplj  of  the  stricken 
district  is  improred,  and  other  measures  calculated  to 
check  the  spread  of  contagion  are  adopted.  When  the 
epidemic  has  passed  away  me  death  rate  is  of  necessity 
lessened,  and  even  if  a  second  epidemic  should  visit  the 
locality  within  a  given  time,  the  mortality  must,  coeterit 
paribus,  be  relatively  smaller  than  at  the  former  visita- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances,  however,  the  sanitary 
authorities  sometimes  claim  for  the  measures  they  have 
adopted  the  whole  of  the  credit  of  the  lessened  rate  of 
mortality ;  whereas  only  a  part  is  really  due  to  them. 
If  the  reasoning  I  have  employed  be  correct,  the  mor- 
tality must  for  a  time  be  lessened  after  an  epidemic,  and 
this  must  happen  whatever  is  done  or  left  undone  in  the 
way  of  sanitary  improvemeats.  Sanitary  reform  is  sorely 
needed,  and  wherever  it  is  efficiently  carried  out,  it  is  a 
great  blessing,  but  to  credit  it  with  results  which  are  due 
to  other  causes,  cannot  help  it  forward,  nor  yet  answer 
any  useful  purpose.  It  is  our  duty  to  aid  the  progress  of 
sanitary  reform  by  all  legitimate  means,  but  we  should  at 
the  same  time  endeavour  to  assess  at  their  true  value  the 
effects  that  are  due  to  causes  which  are  to  some  extent 
independent  of  it. 

Some  of  the  defects  I  have  enumerated  might  be  par- 
tially or  wholly  removed  in  a  very  simple  manner.  In 
the  first  example  the  statement  in  the  death  certificate  of 
the  length  of  time  the  deceased  has  been  resident  in  the 
district,  would  give  all  the  information  that  would  be 
needed  to  distinguish  the  older  or  indigenous  residents 
from  the  newer  or  imported  cases,  and  would  thus  enable 
us  to  determine  more  or  less  accurately  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality which  strictly  belongs  to  a  district. 

The  second  case  would  be  more  difficult  to  deal  with, 
but  still  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  determine  ap- 
proximatively  the  relation  which  the  cubic  air  space  in 
the  dwelling-houses  has  to  the  number  and  rate  of  mor- 
tality of  those  who  occupy  them.  My  own  belief  is  that 
a  small  amount  of  air  space  in  the  dwellings  would  be 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent  of  all  the  causes  of  a 
high  rate  of  mortality,  and  that  phthisis  especially  would 
be  found  to  carry  off  a  large  number  of  victims  in  such 
houses.  In  epidemics  of  zymotic  disease  also,  it  would 
enable  us  to  determine  more  exactly  than  we  now  can, 
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how  large  an  air  space  is  actually  needed  ia  a  block  of 
dvelling  honses  in  order  to  rob  the  materies  morhi  of 
zymotic  disease  of  some  portion  of  its  deadly  influence. 

In  order  to  diatiiigaiah  clearly  the  more  healthy  parts 
of  a  town  &om  the  less  healthy,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
divide  the  sub-districts  much  in  the  same  way  that  Uiey 
are  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  enumeration,  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  census.  If  this  were  done  for  all  our  large 
towns,  and  a  permanent  record  kept,  on  some  such 
method  as  that  followed  by  the  medical  officer  of  health 
for  Manchester,  in  the  construction  of  the  sanitary  map 
to  which  I  have  previously  alluded,  we  should  then  have 
a  means  of  determining  with  tolerable  accuracy  which 
were  the  most  and  which  the  least  healthy  portions  of 
districts  lying  in  juxtaposition  in  situations  not  always  the 
most  favourable  to  health.  If  with  this  could  be  com- 
bined a  statement  of  the  average  air  space  in  the  houses 
in  each  position  in  the  district,  we  should  have  a  record 
which  would  be  of  great  value  in  enabling  the  public  to 
select  a  district  where  their  chances  of  life  would  be  at 
the  highest  point  obtainable  in  large  towns,  and  we 
should  also  be  able  to  determine  what  influence  over- 
crowding has,  apart  from  other  causes,  upon  the  rate  of 
mortality. 

The  fifth  example  would  perhaps  be  the  most  difficult 
of  all  to  deal  with.  It  is  not  probable  we  shall  ever  be 
able  to  ascertain  beforehand  the  exact  degree  of  suscep- 
tibility of  any  single  individual,  or  of  any  number  of 
individuals,  U>  any  specific  morbific  influence.  Even 
after  the  test  has  been  applied,  and  the  individual  has 
passed  through  an  attack,  we  can  but  know  imperfectly 
what  the  amount  of  susceptibility  is.  We  can,  therefore, 
only  make  due  allowance  for  the  length  of  time  that  may 
have  elapsed  between  one  epidemic  and  another,  when  we 
estimate  the  comparative  mortality  of  difierent  epidemics, 
and  the  eflfect  of  sanitary  measures  in  lessening  this 
mortality. 

StretTard  Bead,  Hancbestet, 
December  IBTfi. 
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OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE. 

By  W.  B.  A.  Scott,  M.D. 

(Continued  from  page  669,  Vol.  XIX.) 

Fburteenih  and  Fifteenth  Centuries. — Petrarch. — Mun- 

dinus. — Raymond  Lully. —  Villanuova. —  Gordon. — 

John  of  Gaddesden. — Gut/  de   Chauliac. — Argelata. 

—  Quarrels  of  French  Physicians  and  Surgeons.— 

Mevival  of  Learning. — Ficinus. — Neo-Platonism. — 

Astrology.  —  Forli.  —  Biancketti.  —  Savonarola.  — 

Pharmacopoeia    of   Saladin.  —  Barber-Surgeons    in 

France,    Germany,   and  England.  —  Rhino-Plastic 

Operations. — Epidemics. — Hooping  Cough. —  Black 

Death. — St.  Vitus^  Dance. — Sweating  Sickness. 

Gleams  of  the  dawn  which  was  to  illnmine  the  world 

of  religion  and  science  in  the  sixteenth  century  are  not 

wanting  in  the  two  centuries  which  immediately  preceded, 

and  we  have  already  found  Roger  Bacon  giving  utterance 

to  enlightened  and  liberal  sentiments  which  would  have 

done  no  discredit  to  his  more  distinguished  namesake. 

While,  in   the  twelfth   century,   Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 

however  courageously  he  may  have  rebuked  the  person^ 

vices  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  was  yet  Mmeelf  so  far 

enslaved  to  some  of  the  worst  errors  of  a  system,  to  the 

excesses  of  which  his  own  pure  and  holy  life  was  the 

keenest  reproach,  that  he  even  instigated  the  persecution 

of  such  as  refused  allegiance  to  the  jEloman  See,  in  the 

period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  we  find  our  coon- 

Smen  Dnns  and  Durandus  boldly  standing  up  against 
omas  Aqninaa  and  even  St.  Augustine ;  while,  with 
even  greater  courage,  Occam,  father  of  the  modem  nomi- 
nalists, attacked  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility. 

Similarly,  Petrarch  called  upon  his  readers  and  hearers 
to  desist  &om  the  blind  following  of  the  Greeks  and 
Arabians  in  which  the  medical  practice  of  the  age  mainly 
consisted.  The  esteem  or  rather  disesteem  in  which  he 
held  the  physicians  of  his  own  day  may  be  learned  from 
the  following  expressions  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
an  "  honest  physician "  whom  he  introduces  in  one  of 
his  works : — 

"  I  tremble  to  commit  such  an  impiety  in  the  presence 
"  of  Heaven  as  that  of  cheating  the  credulous  public 
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"  witli  a  deadly  fraud.  If  they  only  knew  as  well  aa  I 
"  do  how  useless,  and  often  even  prejudicial,  doctors  are, 
"  oar  ranks  would  speedily  be  thiuned.  But  let  them  take 
"  their  own  way,  since  the  doclorB  are  so  impious,  and 
"  their  patients  sach  fools  i  for  my  own  part,  at  least,  I 
"  will  deceive  and  kill  nobody ;  I  will  enrich  myself  at  no 
"  man's  expense.  I  will,  therefore,  embrace  some  other 
'*  pTofesaon  which  I  may  innocently  pursue," 

Petrarch  was  bom  at  Arezzo,  1304,  but  early  went  to 
Avignon,  and  completed  his  education  at  Montpellier  and 
Bologna.  Though  designed  for  the  law,  he  early  devoted 
himself  to  poetry,  and,  probably  giving  up  much  intention 
of  forensic  practice,  returned  to  Avignon  on  the  death  of 
his  parents.  Here,  while  mingling  ireely  in  the  gayest 
circles  of  the  papal  court  then  held  in  that  city,  he  con- 
tinned  to  pursue  his  classical  studies  with  so  much  ardour 
that  he  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  John  of  Florence, 
James  Colonna,  bishop  of  Lombes,  and  his  brotber  Car- 
dinal John  Colonna,  the  latter  of  whom  gave  him  apart- 
ments in  his  own  palace.  He  also  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Pastrengo  of  Verona,  the  author  of  the  first 
"  Historical  Dictionary,"  and  the  Calabrian  monk  Bar- 
laam,  &am  whom  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  Greek. 
On  the  6th  April,  1337,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Clara,  he 
first  saw  the  celebrated  Laura,  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished young  lady  of  19  who  had  been  a  short  time  mar- 
ried to  Hugh  de  Sade,  a  gentleman  of  Avignon.  This  little 
incident  determined,  in  a  great  measure,  the  course  of 
Petrarch's  life,  and  by  the  modest  dignity  with  which 
the  lady  repelled  all  unbecoming  professions  of  attach- 
ment on  the  part  of  her  too  ardent  lover,  and  the  gentle 
solicitude  with  which  she  at  the  same  time  sought  to 
alleviate  the  disappointment  of  an  affection,  which,  how- 
ever misplaced,  was  undoubtedly  sincere,  she  seems  to 
have  more  than  merited  even  the  highest  encomiums  of 
the  enamoured  poet.  During  the  twenty  remaining  years 
of  her  life  she  was  Petrarch's  constant  theme,  and  thence- 
forward to  the  end  of  his  own  career  her  voice  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  him  from  beyond  the  grave  in  ten- 
derer accents  than  he  had  known  while  she  was  on  earth. 
But  I  mast  not  linger  over  a  story  which  only  concerns 
US  here  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  course  of  Petrarch's 
life  and  studies,  and  which,  however  touching  and  heau- 
tifol  in  reality,  Is  not  without  its  ludicrous  side.     With 
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the  yiev  of  qaeUing  his  hopeless  passion  he  letired  to 
Vaucluse,  and  subsequently  visited  Italy,  Germany,  aad 
Spain,  in  quest  of  MSS.,  coins,  and  other  ancient  remains, 
acquiring  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  discriminating 
between  real  and  fictitious  antiquities.  He  was  the  friend 
and  instructor  of  Boccacio,  founded  the  library  of  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice,  and  encouraged  Visconti  to  found  the 
University  of  Pavia.  He  was  probably  acquainted  with 
Chaucer,  who  refers  to  him  in  the  "  Clerk's  Tale."  After 
being  repeatedly  employed  in  diplomatic  negotiations  by 
popes  and  princes,  he  was,  in  1341,  invited  by  the  senate 
of  Home  to  repair  to  that  city  and  receive  the  laurel 
crown  deemed  due  to  his  poetical  merit.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  the  ceremony  took  place  in  the  capitol 
on  Easter  day  in  that  year.  He  subsequently  obtained  a 
canonry,  and  after  a  varied,  active,  and  prosperous  life, 
was  found  dead  in  his  o^vn  library  at  Arqua,  sitting  before 
a  table,  with  his  head  leaning  on  a  book.  Besides  his 
poetry,  he  left  behind  him  numerous  treatises  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects. 

Of  strictly  medical  writers,  perhaps  the  most  deserving 
of  notice  was  Mundinus,  professor  at  Bologna,  to  whom 
the  restoration  of  anatomy  may  be  ascribed,  since,  in  1315, 
he  ventured  on  the  public  dissection  of  two  human  bodies, 
and  wrote  a  "  dissector  "  which  remained  in  use  at  Padua 
until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Such,  however, 
was  the  thraldom  in  which  Galen  still  held  even  the  most 
enlightened,  that  when  Mundinus  had  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  the  inaccuracy  of  many  of  Galen's  descriptions, 
he  preferred  rather  to  distrust  his  own  eyesight  than  to 
contradict  the  old  physician  of  Pergamus.  He  was  so 
resolute  a  teleologist  that  he  must  needs  account  for  the 
absence  of  bones  corresponding  to  ribs  in  the  abdominal 
parietes,  which  he  did  on  the  ground  that  a  solid  frame- 
work would  prevent  distension  in  cases  of  dropsy  and 
tTmpanitis.  He  supposed  that  the  different  mental  facul- 
ties were  located  in  separate  ceUt  in  the  brain — an  idea 
resembling  that  of  modern  phrenologists — and  showed 
the  depth  of  his  philological  learning  by  informing  his 
readers  that  the  word  "  aorta  "  is  derived  from,  or  rather 
a  corruption  of,  a  corde  orta,  while  "  colon  "  is  derived 
either  from  coUit  or  cellis !  After  his  time,  however,  it 
became  customary  to  hold  public  dissections  of  the  human 
body  every  year,  which  is  a  matter  of  much  greater 
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importaace  to  our  present  subject  than  any  philological 
or  lingaistic  niceties. 

Raymond  Lully,  the  "  Enligbtened  doctor "  (1SS4- 
1915),  the  celebrated  misBionary,  philosopher,  and,  per- 
hapB,  enthusiast,  was  a  native  of  Majorca,  where  his 
father  held  the  office  of  seneschal  to  James  I.  of  Arragon. 
His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  study  of  medicine 
by  his  affection  for  a  young  women  who  auffered  from 
cancer  in  the  breast,  whom  be  is  said  to  have  cured.  He 
early  engaged  in  the  profession  of  arms,  in  which  his 
profligate  career  laid  up  stores  of  self-reproach  with 
which  be  never  ceased  to  be  oppressed  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  long  life.  He  applied  himself  td  theo- 
logy, philosophy,  medicine,  and  alchemy;  in  the  latter 
pdrsuit  he  was  said  to  have  been  so  successful  as  to  trans- 
mute 50,000  lbs.  weight  of  mercury  into  pure  gold  in  the 
presence  of  Edward  I.  He  was  ultimately  stoned  to 
death  by  the  natives  of  Mauritania,  whither  he  had  pro- 
ceeded on  a  mission. 

Armaldns  Villanovanus,  professor  at  Barcelona,  towards 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  esteemed  the 
greatest  Spanish  physician  of  his  age,  and  on  that  account 
consulted  by  Peter  III.  of  Arragon.  His  freedom  of 
speech  soon  drew  on  him  the  cenaures  of  the  Church, 
and,  excommunicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona,  he 
fled  first  to  Montpellier,  where  he  was  the  instructor  of 
Guy  de  Chauliac,  and  subsequently  to  Paris.  Driven 
thence  by  a  charge  of  sorcery,  he  sought  refuge  with 
Clement  v.,  which,  we  might  have  thought,  would  have 
been  escaping  from  the  fiying-pot  into  die  fire.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  that  pontiff  protected  him  from  the  malice 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  sent  him  to  the  court  of 
Frederick  in  Palermo,  whence,  in  1312,  he  was  dispatched 
as  ambassador  to  the  papal  dominions.  He  perished  by 
shipwreck  on  the  way  thither,  and  although  Clement  v . 
lamented  his  death  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  bishops, 
and  directed  that  his  works  should  be  carefully  collected 
and  published,  many  of  his  writings  were  publicly 
burned  as  heretical,  in  the  time  of  the  equally  infallible 
John  XXII.  From  the  Rotariui  Phihsophorum,  and 
mch  other  of  his  works  as  the  Inquisition  was  good 
enough  to  spare,  we  find  that  he  was  a  great  friend  to 
astrology,  and  was  by  no  means  free  from  the  captious, 
liiur-splitting  scholasticism,  which  was  the  fault  of  his  age. 
No.  1,  VoL  20.  3 
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For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  drugs  which  act  by  means 
of  their  "  proprietas  actualis,"  stand  in  need  of  no  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  body,  but  that  such  is  necessary 
in  the  case  of  those  which  work  by  their  "  complexio 
potentialia."  The  action  of  the  latter  can  be  determined 
by  reason  alone ;  the  former  are  the  subject  of  experi- 
ment. The  "  complexion  "  can  neither  be  learned  trom 
the  taste,  nor  from  the  smell,  nor  &om  the  colour — a  sort 
of  partial  protest  against  the  later  doctrine  of  "  s^na- 
tures."  Solvent  drugs  are  to  be  distinguished  nom 
" subtiliatiea"  inasmuch  as  the  latter  alter  the  "quality" 
only,  but  the  former  alter  the  "  form  "  also.  There  are 
three  degrees  between  disease  and  health ;  the  body  is 
either  "parum  lapsum"  or  " neuirum "  or  " tegrota- 
tieum."  The  hours  of  the  day  are  compared  to  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  each  hour  is  supposed  to  exert  a 
special  influence  on  a  particular  part  of  the  body.  He 
has  some  remarks  on  witchcraft,  which  lead  to  the  suppo- 
silion  that  he  may  have  been  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  phenomena  of  what  is  now  absurdly  termed  mesme- 
rism. "  A  man  is  bewitched  when  he  is  unable  to  per- 
"  form  his  natural  functions,  while  he  labours  under  no 
"  specific  disease.  A  physician  may  bewitch  his  patient 
"  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  latter,  if  he 
possesses  a  certain  secret  power."  He  dwells  much  on 
the  importance  of  gaining  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
patient,  and  of  acquiring  the  power  of  acting  upon  his 
imagination.  In  that  case,  be  says,  "  all  things  are  pos- 
sible." As  a  means  of  obtaining  all  this,  he  directs  that 
the  physician  should  make  very  mysterious  statements, 
and  that  these  must  in  all  cases  be  reiterated  with  Uie 
utmost  confidence.  "  Very  likely  you  may  know  nothing 
"  about  the  patient's  disorder ;  never  mind,  tell  him  he 
"  '  is  suffering  &om  hepatic  obstruction.'  *  No,  sir,'  he 
"  will  perhaps  reply,  '  I  have  a  headache.'  Tell  him 
"  this  proceeds  from  the  liver,  and  be  sure  to  use  the 
"  term  '  obstruction,'  becanse  they  don't  know  what  it 
"  means,  and  thafs  a  point  of  great  importance" 

Bernard  of  Gordon  and  John  of  Gaddesden,  who  flou- 
rished about  this  time,  are  chieflv  remembered  by  the 
mention  of  their  names  in  the  prologue  to  the  "  Canter- 
bury Tales,"  but  Guy  de  Chauliac  deserves  a  brief  notice. 
He  was  a  native  of  Auvergne,  studied  medicine  at  Mont- 
pellier,  and  became  physician  to  Urban  Y.  at  Avignon, 
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where  he  wrote  his  celebrated  wort  in  1363.  This'  is 
characterised  by  an  almost  unprecedented  freedom  from 
the  pedaDtry,  slavishness,  and  sectarian  spirit  of  the  age. 
It  is  also  siogukrly  devoid  of  far-fetched  theories,  and 
displays  a  Tery  creditable  knowledge  of  anatomy.  He 
did  not  shrink  from  the  operation  of  trepanning,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  perform  bloodless  amputa- 
tiona.  These  he  sought  to  eSect  by  means  of  a  gradually 
tightened  pitch-plaster,  which  cause  the  limb  to  atrophy 
and  fall  off,  by  reason  of  the  stoppage  of  its  circulation. 
He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  cataract,  now,  probably,  lost. 

Peter  de  la  Cerlata,  or  Argelata  (1380),  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  on  account  of  his  having  prescribed  cantka- 
ridet  in  dropsy,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  administered 
as  much  as  a  scnn)!^)  but  this  must  surely  have  been  in 
divided  doses.  Like  Paracelsus  in  later  days,  he  left 
much  to  nature  in  the  cure  of  fractures  and  wounds. 
Thongh  he  did  not  venture  on  the  simple  extracHon  of 
teeth,  he  unhesitatingly  administered  large  doses  of 
powerful  drags  until  the  teeth  became  loose  and  fell  out 
of  themselves.     He  also  wrote  on  cosmetics. 

During  this  century  the  mutual  animosities  of  the 
Parisian  "  Facullr  "  and  College  of  Surgeons  ran  high. 
By  a  law  of  Philip  the  Fair  (1311)  all  surgeons  were 
compelled  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Faculty  for  exami- 
nation, whereupon,  the  latter  in  order  to  obviate  the  appa- 
rent equality  which  might  thus  attach  to  the  graduates  of 
the  two  bodies,  passed  a  measure  requiring  their  own 
"  bachelors  "  to  make  oath  never  to  practice  surgery.  In 
1352,  King  John  passed  a  law  absolutely  interdicting  the 
practice  of  the  medical  art  to  all  "  unqualified  "  persons, 
such  as  apothecaries,  students,  and  medical  friars. 

The  three  events  which,  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  progress  of  medical 
science  were  (1)  the  impulse  given  to  the  revival  of 
letters  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks  in  1453,  (S)  the  invention  of  printing, 
(8)  the  occurrence  of  several  severe  epidemics,  corres- 
ponding to  nothing  described  by  the  older  writers,  and 
therefore  necessarily  calling  forth  original  investigation. 
So  fat  back  as  the  close  of  the  fourteenSi  century,  Chryso- 
loras  had  been  despatched  on  an  embassy  by  Michael  Palte- 
ologus  to  the  western  princes  to  seek  their  aid  against  the 
Turkish  invaders.     Although  he  but  partially  sncceeded 
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in  the  object  of  his  embassy,  he  gave  nearly  the  earliest 
impulse  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature  by  teaching  in 
Venice  and  the  principal  Italian  cities.  An  academy  for 
the  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  opened  at  Flor- 
ence under  the  auspicious  patronage  of  Cosmo  de  Medici 
by  Gemisthua  Ple^o,  and  the  immediate  result  of  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  infusion  of  a  mystical  spirit  into 
many  of  the  physicians  of  the  day,  just  as  a  like  cause 
had  exerted  a  similar  effect  in  the  region  of  theology  in 
Origen  and .  some  other  of  the  early  fathers.  We  shall 
see  abundant  evidence  of  this  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  life  and  doctrines  of  Paracelsus.  It  seems  to  have 
given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  study  of  astrology,  and  a 
sort  of  astrological  theoEophy  soon  came  into  fashion. 
The  learned  Ficinus,  the  most  celebrated  Flatonist  of  his 
age,  wrote  a  book  to  show  that  by  means  of  astrology 
health  and  long  life  were  to  be  obtained.  The  vital  spirit 
of  man,  he  tells  us,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  tether  in 
which  the  stars  revolve ;  if,  like  ApoUonius  Tyanaens,  we 
are  made  partakers  of  this  sther,  health  and  length  of 
days  will  certainly  be  ours.  Certain  pills  prepared  at 
the  coDJuncdon  of  Venus  and  Jupiter  have  a  wonderful 
efficacy.  Gold  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  drugs  for  pro- 
curing longevity,  but  the  aged  are  also  recommended  to 
drink  the  blood  of  young  persons,  &c.,  &c.  According 
to  Ganivet,  a  minorite  friar  and  professor  of  theology, 
the  causes  of  all  epidemics  are  to  be  sought  in  planetary 
conjunctions,  and  each  town  has  its  own  special  planet  or 
constellation.  Although  this  kind  of  astrology  and  the 
casting  of  horoscopes  was  condemned  by  the  Faculty  of 
Paris  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  nevertheless  prevailed  to 
an  amazing  extent.  A  hundred  years  later  the  great 
Melancthon  was  a  firm  believer  in  it,  though  opposed  in 
this  by  Luther ;  but  the  chief  reason  of  my  alluding  at 
any  length  to  the  subject  here  is,  that  we  may  in  the 
sequel  be  the  less  ready  to  condemn  Paracebus  as  a  mere 
visionary  on  account  of  the  lengths  to  which  he  pushed 
the  system.  I  subjoin,  almost  at  random,  a  few  quota- 
tions from  some  of  the  leading  medical  writers  of  this 
period, 

Forli,  professor  at  Padua,  thus  accounts  for  the  sup- 
posed respective  mortality  of  children  born  at  the  7to, 
8th,  and  9th  months. — "  In  the  7th  month  the  moon  pre- 
"  dominates ;  she  favours  life,  since  she  herself  receives 
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**  light  from  the  sun ;  therefore  the  child  may  live.  In 
"  the  8th  month  Saturn  predominates,  who  eat  his  own 
"  children ;  therefore  the  child  will  die.  In  the  9th 
"  month  Jupiter,  the  life-giver,  predominatea ;  therefore 
the  child  wiU  live." 

Bianchetti  of  Faenza  is  puzzled  to  explain  the  nature 
of  fever ; — "  It  is  usually  said  to  consist  in  an  internal 
"  heat ;  now,  the  body  is  also  warmed  from  without,  and 
"  Aristotle  tells  us  that  two  qualities  of  the  same  kind 
"  cannot  co-exisl  in  the  same  su^'ect."  I  quote  this  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  so  clearly  foreshadowing  a  doctrine 
with  which  we  are  oil  familiar. 

Savonarola,  professor  at  Padua  (d.  1462,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  celebrated  Dominican  preacher),  has 
some  curious  remarks  on  the  value  of  human  milk  as  an 
anthelmintic,  which,  he  aBsures  us,  was  in  some  places  in 
constaot  use  as  a  domestic  remedy.  He  tells  ub  that  the 
number  of  the  teeth  was  diminished  after  the  great 
plague  in  1348,  since  which  date  it  was  usually  limited  to 
22  or  24.  New  teeth,  he  says,  sometimes  appear  during 
pregnancy.  He  mentions  a  case  of  diabetes  in  which 
241bs.  of  water  were  passed  in  twelve  hours. 

A  pharmacopceia  was  published  about  this  time  by 
Saladin  di  Ascido,  containing  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  simple  and  compounded  drags,  and  a  list  of  such 
as  it  was  necessary  for  the  apothecaries  to  keep  in  stock. 

In  Germany  during  this  period  the  practice  of  surgery 
was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  barbers  and  bathmen,  and  bo 
low  had  the  profcBSion  sunk  in  public  esteem,  that  before 
a  craftsman  would  take  an  apprentice  the  latter  was 
required  to  produce  proof  of  having  been  bom  in  lawful 
wedlock,  and  not  related  to  any  barber,  bathtnan,  shep- 
herd, or  beast'Jlayer !  A  law  of  the  Emperor  Wences- 
lauB  (1406)  conferred  a  charter  and  escutcheon  on  these 
despised  practitioners,  but  tbey  do  not  seem  to  have 
derived  much  benefit  from  this  enactment,  the  legality  of 
which  was  disputed.  The  same  classes  of  persons  prac- 
tised sargery  in  France,  and  in  England  they  were  formed 
into  the  corpora^on  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  in  1461. 
This  was  afterwards  revoked  by  Henry  VIII. 

We  learn  that  rhino-plastic  operations  were  at  this  time 
performed  in  Sicily,  especially  when  the  nose  had  been 
lost.  A  portion  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm  being  par- 
tially detached  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  but  still  in 
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vascular  connexion  witK  the  limb,  was  applied  orer  the 
nostrils  which  bad  been  previouBly  scarified. 

With  regard  to  new  epidemics :  hooping  congb  is  said 
to  have  made  its  first  appearance  in  France  in  1414,  where 
it  generally  proved  fauJ.  It  re-appeared  in  1510.  The 
French  name  couqueluche,  is  by  some  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  cacuUi,  or  hoods,  commonly  worn  by  the  sufferers, 
while  others  deduce  it  from  coquelicot,  red  poppy,  syruput 
rhcBadoa  having  been  mach  given  in  this  disease.  It  was 
also  designated  tussis  quinta,  "  quia,  sicut  quinta  essentia 
"  est  erutu  diJUciltt  ita  htsc  tussis  curatu  difficiHima  I ! " 

But  the  epidemics  which  call  for  more  special  notice 
are  the  black  death,  St.  Vitus'e  dance,  and  the  sweating 
sickness. 

1.  The  Black  Death. — This  was  An  oriental  plague, 
which  in  the  14th  century  desolated  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  gloomy  traditions.  Besides  the  buboes  and  inflam- 
matory boils  and  black  spots  on  all  parts  of  the  body, 
which  were  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  the  Oriental 
plague,  Dr.  Hecker  enumerates  the  following  symp- 
toms;— 

"  The  symptoms  were  not  all  found  in  every  case.  la 
many  one  alone  was  sufficient  to  cause  death,  while 
some  patients  recovered  though  afflicted  with  all. 
Cephalic  symptoms  were  frequent ;  many  patients  be- 
came stupified  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  losing  also 
their  speech  from  palsy  of  the  tongue ;  others  remained 
sleepless  and  without  rest.  The  fauces  and  tongue 
were  black ;  no  beverage  could  assuage  the  burning 
thirEt;  many,  in  despair,  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives. 
Attendants  caught  the  disease  from  their  relations  and 
friends  ;  many  houses  in  the  capital  were  bereft  of  their 
last  inhabitant.  Such  were  merely  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  the  Oriental  plague,  but  others  occurred  which 
have  not  been  fell  at  other  times:  the  respiratory 
organs  were  seized  with  a  putrid  inflammation,  there 
was  violent  pain  in  the  chest,  blood  was  expectorated, 
and  the  breath  difi'used  a  pestiferous  odour.  In  the 
West,  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  a  violent  fever,  with 
copious  loss  of  blood,  proved  fatal  in  the  first  three 
days.  At  first  buboes  and  inflammatory  boils  did  not 
come  out  at  all  ...  .  parents  abandon  their  infected 
children,  and  all  the  ties  of  kindred  were  dissolved.  . . . 
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"  At  Florence  it  commenced,  not,  as  in  the  East,  with 
"  epistaxis,  a  sure  sign  of  speedy  death,  but  with  tumours 
"  in  the  groin  and  axilla,  sometimes  as  large  as  an  apple. 
**  Then  similar  tumours  appeared  on  all  parts  of  the  body, 
"-  with  black  or  blue  spots,  single  and  large,  or  small  and 
"  thickly  studded,  on  the  arms  or  thighs,  or  elsewhere.' 
"  These  spots  were  equally  fatal  with  toe  boils.  In  time 
"  animals  also  fell  sick  and  died  if  they  touched  things 
"  belonging  to  the  diseased  or  dead."  The  reader  inll 
notice  the  similarity  to  the  accounts  in  Thucydides  and 
Lucretius  of  the  plague  at  Athens. 

This  fearful  pest  was  preceded  by  well-authenticated 
terrestrial  and  cosmic  convulsions.  In  China,  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  between  the  years  1333  and  134:7,  occurr^  an 
unexampled  series  of  earthquakes,  droughts,  floods, 
fiunines,  and  swarms  of  locusts.  In  Cyprus  in  1348 
occurred  a  frightful  hurricane  and  earthquake,  preceded 
by  a  pestiferous  wind,  which  had  caused  many  sudden 
deaths.  The  Germans  tell  us  that  about  this  time  "  a 
thick  stinking  mist  advanced  from  the  East  and  spread 
itself  over  It2,y."  On  25th  Jan.,  1348,  an  earthquake  of 
unprecedented  violence  shook  Greece,  Italy,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  during  which  it  was  remarked 
that  in  some  places  the  wine  in  the  casks  became  turbid, 
and  many  persons  experienced  an  unusual  stupor  and 
headache.  Extraordinary  meteors  appeared.  On  20th 
December,  1348,  a  pillar  of  fire  remained  for  an  hoar  at 
sunrise  over  the  Pope's  palace  at  Avignon.  The  order  of 
the  seasons  seemed  to  be  inverted,  and  the  crops  failed  in 
many  places.  Aa  might  have  been  expected,  the  moral 
effects  of  the  plague  were  deplorable ;  loss  of  natural 
affection,  increase  of  superstition,  lawlessness,  and  alter- 
nate servile  fear  and  desperate  recklessness.  AAer  its 
cessation,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  epidemics,  a  carious 
phenomenon  was  noted;  marriages  became  much  more 
fertile,  and  double  and  triple  births  were  not  uncommon. 
In  Italy  alone  the  disease  broke  out  sixteen  times  before 
1399.  It  first  appeared  in  England  and  most  other  parts 
of  Europe  in  13&. 

2.  <$¥.  Vitut's  Dance. — "  In  1874  assemblages  of  men 
"  and  women  who  had  come  out  of  Germany  were  seen 
''  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  who  formed  circles  hand  in  hand, 
"  and,  appearing  to  have  lost  all  self  control,  continued 
"  dancing,  regardless  of  the  bystanders,  for  hours  toge- 
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"  ther,  in  wild  delirium,  until  at  length  they  fell  to  the 
"  ground  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  They  then  complained 
"  of  extreme  oppression,  and  groaned  as  if  in  the  agonies 
"  of  death,  until  they  were  swathed  ia  cloths  bound 
"  tightly  round  their  waists,  upon  which  they  again  re- 
"  covered,  and  remained  free  from  complaint  until  the 
"  next  attack.  The  swathing  was  resorted  to  on  account 
"  of  the  tympanitis  which  followed  these  ravings.  While 
"  dancing  they  neither  saw  nor  heard,  being  insensible  to 
"  external  impressions  through  the  senses,  but  were 
"  haunted  by  visions,  their  fancies  conjuring  up  spirits 
"  whose  names  they  shrieked  out ;  some  of  them  after- 
"  wards  said  that  they  felt  as  if  they  had  been  immersed 
"  in  a  stream  of  blood,  which  obliged  them  to  leap  so 
"  high.     Others  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Saviour 

"  enthroned   with   the   Virgin  Mary When  the 

"  disease  was  completely  developed,  the  attack  com- 
"  menced  with  epileptic  convulsions.  The  patients  fell 
"  to  the  ground,  senseless,  panting,  and  gasping.  They 
"  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  then  sprang  up  and  began 
"  their  strange  dance.  The  disease  spread  throughout 
"  Belgium,  Cologne,  Metz,  and  elsewhere.  It  chiefiy 
"  attacked  the  poor  and  uneducated,  and  was  often  caught 
"  from  sympathy  by  spectators."  It  was  knovm  as  St. 
John's  dance. 

A.  very  similar  disease  appeared  at  Strasburg  in  141S, 
and  was  there  called  St  Vitus's  dance,  but  here  the 
dancers  were  often  attended  by  musicians.  In  both  places 
it  was  ascribed  to  diabolical  agency,  and  it  derived  its 
present  name  from  the  supposition  that  the  prayers  of  St. 
Vitus  were  especially  efficacious  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers.  Tarantism,  which  first  appeared  in  Italy  in 
1374,  was  of  the  same  nature.  Indeed,  Dr.  Hecker  men- 
tions still  earlier  "  dancing  manias"  as  having  occurred  at 
Kolbig  in  1027,  at  Erfurt  in  1237,  and  at  Utrecht  in 
1278.  He  is  disposed  to  consider  it  a.  variety  of "  ly- 
"  canthropy."  Something  like  it  occurred  in  Abyssinia  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

3.  The  Sweating  Sickness. — This  disease,  which  first 
appeared  in  England  in  1485,  "  consisted  in  a  violent  iu- 
"  flammatory  fever,  which,  after  a  short  rigor,  prostrated 
"  the  powers  as  with  a  blow,  and,  amidst  painful  oppres- 
"  sion  of  the  stomach,  headache,  and  lethargic  stupor, 
"  suffused  the  whole  body  with  a  fetid  perspiration.    The 
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"  crisis  was  always  over  within  24  hours.  The  internal 
"  heat  was  intolerable  ....  scarce  1  in  100  of  those 
"  attacked  survived.  ...  It  was  an  inflammatory  rheu- 
"  matic  fever,  with  great  disorder  of  the  nervous  system, 
"  and,  not  improbably,  was  due  to  the  great  humidity  of 
"  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  its  appearance. 
"  .  .  .  ,  The  functions  of  the  8lh  pair  of  nerves  were 
"  violently  jdisordeied  in  this  disease,  as  was  shown  by 
"  oppressed  respiration,  and  extreme  anxiety  with  nausea 
"  and  TomitJDg."  It  re-appeared  in  England  in  1506, 
1S17,  1528,  and  1529,  in  which  latter  year  it  extended  to 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  It  resembled 
the  Italian  petechial  fever  of  1505,  and  probably,  too,  the 
influenta  so  common  in  many  parts  about  this  period. 
Relief  was  aonetimes  obtained  by  means  of  audorijica. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  syphilis,  said  by  some  to 
have  first  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 
among  the  soldiers  of  Charles  XI.,  at  the  siege  of  Naples, 
or  to  have  been  brought  from  the  West  Indies  about  that 
time  by  some  of  the  followers  of  Columbus,  a  very  few 
words  maysuffice.  After  the  most  careful  consideration 
I  can  give  to  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  almost  certain 
that  this  disease  is  of  much  earlier  date,  that  it  was 
described  by  Argelata  before  1380,  and  that  it  was  a 
modification,  either  by  "  change  of  type,"  or  otherwise, 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  nnmerous  varieties  of  skin 
disease  classed  together  as  "  leprosy."  Frambesia,  or 
"  yaws,"  and  other  frightful  skin  diseases  prevail  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  towards  the 
close  of-  the  15th  century,  some  of  the  returned  followers 
of  Columbus  may  have  caused  a  serious  aggravation  of 
the  previously  existing  malady  by  superadding  the  virus 
of  this  foreign  pest;  it  is  possible  some  such  persons  may 
have  been  in  the  army  of  Charles  VIII.;  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  profligate  French  soldiery  would  sow  broadcast 
the  seeds  of  any  infection  of  this  nature ;  a'  serious 
epidemic,  with  some  novel  symptotns,  may  thus  have 
broken  out,  which  the  physicians  of  the  day,  always  ready 
to  pronounce  everything  "  new  "  of  which  they  had  no 
precise  description  in  Galen  or  Avicenna,  may  rashly 
have  declaied  to  be  altogether  tut  generis. 
{To  ht  eontittued.) 
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A  Record  of  the  Sur^al  Clinics  of  Wm.  Tod  Hebnuth,  M.D. 

Held  at  the  I^.  Y.  Hojrueopathic  Medical  CoUegt  during  the 

SitMtort  of  1874-75.    By  Philetub  J.  Stephens.    New  York. 

1676. 

Mr.  Stephens,  it  appears,  is  at  once  student  of  medictoe  sod 
sbort-hand  writer.  He  atteaded  the  diniqae  of  Professor 
Eelmutb,  reported  his  obserrationa  verbatim,  arranged  them  for 
the  press,  and,  when  ready  for  publication,  be  informed  his  Pro- 
fessor of  what  he  had  done  and  intended  to  do !  We  should 
suppose  that  in  no  other  countiy  than  America  would  any  stu- 
dent have  thought  of  taking  such  a  liberty  with  his  Professor's 
leatures  as  this.  The  example  is  certainly  not  one  that  it  is 
desirable  to  follow,  and  Prof.  Helmutb  not  unnaturally  requests 
him  to  announce  the  fact  of  his  being  unaware  of  what  was 
going  on  until  the  printed  proof-sheets  were  presented  to  him 
for  inspection.     So  much  for  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  work. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  style  is  not  such  as  Dr.  Helmutb 
would  have  adopted  had  he  been  writing  carefully-studied  lec- 
tures. "  The  clinics,"  we  are  told,  "  are  always  lively,  pleasant 
and  attractive  to  students  as  well  as  to  physicians,  and  give 
entire  satisfaction ;  they  sparkle  with  humour,  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  Professor  Wm.  Tod  Helmutb,  who,  we  think,  proves 
himself  a  perfect  master  in  the  art  of  surgery.  The  chief  pecu- 
liari^  of  the  clinics  are  the  promiscuous  and  rapidly  given 
'  quizzes.' " 

As  an  example  of  the  style  in  which  this  book  is  presented  to 
us,  we  quote  the  following  on  a  case  of  "  Rupture  of  the  Coraco- 
clavicular  Ligament  and  Bruised  Capsular  Ligsment." 

"  WiixiAH  Sfeluan,  Aged  Sixty-eight  Yean, 

"  Q.  Where  were  you  bom?    A.  Philadelphia. 

"  Q.  Blackberry  dley  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  at  Uie  comer  of  Sixth 
and  Lombard  streets. 

"  Q.  I  was  your  neighbour.  Did  you  know  Doctors  Helmnth 
and  Sims?  You  have  come  to  the  right  place  at  last?  A,  I 
cannot  raise  this  arm. 

"  Q.  [To  the  Students.]  Are  any  of  yon,  gentlemen,  prepared 
to  diagnose  this  case — you  who  are  looking  for  those  glossy 
sheepskins?  We  have  been  lecturing  a  good  deal  of  late  on 
eboulder  affections,  and  this  will  be  quite  interestii^. 

"  Q.  [To  the  Patient.]  Now  tdl  me  about  your  trouble. 
Stand  face  to  face.  Does  that  hurt  you  (moTing  arm  upward)? 
A.  It  pains. 

"  Q.  Where  does  it  pain  you  ?    A.  Under  my  shoulder. 
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"  Q.  Stand  straight — put  joar  elbow  on  your  cheat — now  put 
your  band  np  here  (on  opposite  shoulder).  He  has  now  his 
elbow  down  to  his  chest  and  his  hand  on  the  opposite  side.  Now 
we  will  see  what  else  is  the  matter.  I  will  examine  his  shoul- 
ders from  behind.  There  ie  a  little  difference  in  their  contour, 
the  DDtnjured  one  being  a  little  higher.  Put  your  hand  behind 
you — the  affected  hand.  Bend  it  at  the  elbow.  Bend  it  up 
this  way  (to  a  right  angle).    Does  it  hart  you  any  ?    A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  Where  does  it  hurt  you  ?    A.  There  (at  the  joint). 

"  Q.  Now,  put  it  forward  agaib.  Now,  put  your  hand  up  to 
the  top  of  your  head.     A.  I  cannot  do  that. 

"  Q.  Let  me  see  how  high  you  can  raise  it.  A.  This  won't 
let  me  get  it  up  (putting  his  hand  to  acromion). 

"  Q.  What  won't?    A.  The  pain  there. 

"  Q.  Does  it  hurt  you  very  much  ?     A.  It  does. 

"  Q.  Right  where  I  hare  my  fingers,  all  around  the  head  of 
that  bone  ?    A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  You  may  turn  around ;  does  it  hurt  you  there,  too  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  very  much. 

"  Q.  Now,  tell  me  how  you  fell  ?     A.  My  foot  slipped. 

"  Q.  Then,  did  you  fall  ?    A.  Right  down  on  my  shoulder, 

"  Q.  But  you  can't  get  your  band  to  your  head  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
It  is  not  broken,  but  it  is  bruised,  and  I  want  to  know  what  I 
can  do  for  it. 

"  Q.  We  hare  looked  for  these  three  things.  First,  we  have 
sot  rid  of  the  dislocation  into  the  axilla,  but  he  cannot  raise  his 
hand  to  the  top  of  his  head,  and  he  cannot  put  hie  hand  in  this 
direction  (upward),  but  can  put  it  so  (downward).  Ho  has  all 
the  muscular  actions  of  his  fore-arm.  I  cannot  find  that  he 
has  any  fracture,  but  he  has  certainly  bruised  the  capsular  Uga- 
laent,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  he  recovers ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  has  also  ruptured  the  ligament  that  holds  the 
dayicte  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder  joint ;  that  is  quite  evident ; 
you  can  feel  the  end  of  the  bone  under  the  finger.  [To  the 
patjent.]  You  will  get  over  this,  hut  it  will  take, a  long  time. 
A.  That  is  what  I  think  myself. 

"  Q.  Then  you  agree  with  me  in  my  diagnosis  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  1 

"  Q.  That  is  all  right.  The  best  remedy  is  to  keep  the  arm 
well  supported  at  the  elbow  with  a  sling,  and  to  hold  it  across 
the  chest  in  that  mancer.  Bathe  the  parts  thoroughly  with  a 
solution  of  arnica  and  water.  Let  it  rest  We  will  have  a  sling 
made  for  you,  and  it  will  get  along.  You  will  have  to  hold  your 
elbow  right  up  so.  Come  and  see  ns  in  about  two  weeks.  I  pre- 
sume this  is  your  first  introduction  to  the  medical  profession  ? 
A.  I  have  never  had  a  doctor  before. 

"  Prof.  Heluuth  :  That  is  the  reason  why  you  have  lived  so 
long. 
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"  Q.  [To  the  Students.]  What  is  the  difference  between  (his 
injury  and  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  ?  A.  If 
it  were  a  fracture,  raising  the  arm  at  the  shoulder  would  restore 
shape  to  the  parts. 

"  Q.  When  jou  push  op  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the  elbow, 
in  fracture  of  the  humerus,  and  let  go  of  it,  how  would  it  be ; 
would  it  remain  there,  or  drop  down  ?     A.  Drop  down. 

"  Q.  In  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  hamerus,  then, 
bow  would  a  patient  look  when  he  came  for  treatment;  bow 
would  the  shoulder  be,  when  jou  looked  at  him  from  behind  ? 
A.  The  shoulder  would  be  dropped  like  that. 

"  Q.  This  man  has  very  little  dropping  of  the  shoulder.  In 
the  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humems,  the  affocted 
shoalder  is  flattened  ?  " 

The  entire  series  of  "  Clinics "  embraces  a  large  variety  of 
Bui^cal  cases,  some  that  are  frequently  met  with  in  practice 
and  others  which  are  more  rare.  There  is  a  freshness  and 
novelty  in  the  manner  of  narration  which  certainly  gives  an 
additioual  interest  to  the  matter;  while  the  instruction  afforded 
is  thoroughly  sound  and  the  practice  taught  that  which  will 
meet  with  the  general  approval  of  surgeons. 

There  is  also  another  point  which  calls  for  remark.  This 
volume  shows  us  how  thoroughly  and  how  well  tbe  students  in 
the  Hoinceopathic  Medical  CoUege  of  New  York  are  taught 
surgery.  If  any  one  is  inclined  b)  question  the  thoroughness 
of  the  method  of  teaching,  we  feel  sure  his  doubts  will  be 
removed  by  looking  through  Mr.  Pbiletus  J.  Stephens'  notes 
of  Professor  Helmutb's  Surgical  Clinics. 

To  all  our  younger  brethren  we  cordially  commend  the  study 
of  these  Clinics,  assured  that  they  will  derive  from  them  more 
practical  wisdom  than  they  will  glean  with  equal  readiness  from 
works  of  greater  pretension  and  more  studied  thought. 


To  the  busy  practitioner  this  volume  is  {the  most  useful  of 
Annuals.  We  have  here  collected  together  in  a  comparatively 
small  space  a  riswni  of  all  the  most  striking  and  practic^ 
observations  recorded  by  homeopathic  practitioners  in  the 
periodical  press  of  America,  England,  France,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  India.  Full  references  are  given  to  each  eitract 
or  abstract,  rendering  it  easy  to  turn  to  the  original  source  for 
full  information  on  tbe  subject  on  which  enquiry  is  being  made. 
We  can  assure  our  readers  that  we  have  oftentimes  found  Dr. 
Kane's  previous  volumes  of  the  greatest  service,  and  from  our 
examination  of  that  before  us  we  have  no  doubt  but  we  shall 
find  it  equally  serviceable. 
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The  extracts  and  abstracts  of  which  this  volume  coasists 
are  from  papers  on  Materia  Medica,  Practical  Medicine,  Ob- 
stetrics, Surgery,  Physiology,  and  Chemistry  ;  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  space  being  devoted  to  practical  medicine.  We 
stroDgly  commend  this  volume  to  all  our  medical  brethren  as 
one  which  will  prove  of  much  advantage  to  them  in  the  practice 
of  their  profession.  

Tlu  Veterinary  Vade  Mecum :  A  Mantud  on  the  Horse,  Cow,  Dog, 
and  Sheep ;  their  Diaeases,  Homteopathtc  Treatment,  and  General 
Management.     Edited  by  R.  P.  G.  Lord,  M.E.C.V.S.  Lond., 
and    by  J.    Ruse   and    W.   Rdsh,   Vet.    Surge.      Loudon : 
Homoeopathic  Publishing  Company,  Finsbury  Circus.     1875. 
This  volume  opens  with  aome  interesting  and  well-writtoQ 
chapters  on  Health,  the  symptomatology  of  disease  in  the  horse, 
and  on  the  general  management  of  that  useful  animal.     The 
various  disorders  to  which  bis  health  is  liable  are  clearly  de- 
scribed,  and  the  uses    of    the   various   medicines   commonly 
indicated  are  set  forth.    The  section  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  horse  ailments  appears  to  have  been  done  with  much 
care.     The  indications  for  remedies  in  the  diseases  of  the  other 
animals  named  are  less  full,  and  the  general  management  not 
80  well  described.    The  article  on  Distemper  in  the  dog,  for 
example,  is  one  that  every  owner  or  breeder  of  dogs  would  have 
valned  much  more  highly  had  it  been  more  fully  and  carefully 
written.     The  paralysis  of  the  hind  quarters  which  occasionally 
occurs  is  mentioned,  but  no  medicine  is  referred  to  as  likely  to 
be  of  service.     We  have  seen  two  apparently  formidable  cases 
rapidly  cured  by  the  acetate  of  lead  in  the  second  trituration, 
and  a  most  perfect  homoeopathic  relation  subsists  between  the 
paralysis  of  distemper  and  that  of  lead  poisoning. 

Tt^en  as  a  whole,  however,  this  book  will  be  found  usefiil 
alike  in  the  stable,  the  kennel,  and  the  cowshed ;  and  if  those 
who  are  responsible  for  its  composition  will  carefully  add  to  and 
revbe  it  before  the  time  for  a.  second  edition  arrives,  they  may 
make  it  a  really  valuable  vade  mecum  to  those  interested  in  the 
animals  it  concerns. 

LONDON  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 

LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

LEcrnaE  V. — Nov.  11. 

Mereariia. 

This  lecture  and  iti  successor  were  devoted  entirely  to  mercury, 

nnder  which  name  Dr.  Hughes  included  all  salts,  preparations, 

and  oompoonda  of  the  metal. 
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After  giving  an  account  of  the  several  provings  of  these, 
Dr.  Hughes  proceeded  to  discuss,  on  the  present  occaeion,  t^e 
physiological  action  of  mercury.  He  described  this  as  vaiying 
according  to  the  preparation  given,  so  far  as  this,  that  the  irri- 
tant salts — like  corrosive  svhUmaU — had  specific  effects  of  their 
oivn,  and  did  not  so  readily  induce  the  characteristic  phenomena 
of  mercurialization.  This  last  he  considered  to  have  its  primary 
seat  in  the  blood,  which  was  impoverished  and  decomposed. 
Hence  followed,  on  the  one  hand  annmia,  dropsy,  or  htemor- 
rfaages,  with  the  "  mercurial  fever"  described  hy  Hahnemann  ; 
on  the  other,  various  low  inflammations,  tending  to  suppuration, 
ulceration,  and  gaugreoe.  Of  these  he  specified  the  stomatitis 
and  salivation,  the  enteritis,  the  conjunctivitis,  &a.,  speaking 
also  of  the  dysentery  of  eorrosive  tublimaU.  The  action  of  mrr- 
cury  on  the  pancreas  and  liver  was  then  fully  discussed,  the 
conclusion  being  that  it  irritates  both  glands,  diminishing  more 
frequently  than  increasing  their  secretion,  and  leading  on  to 
congestion  and  even  inflammation  of  their  substance.  Other 
effects  of  the  raetal,  and  more  especially  its  influence  on  the 
skin,  were  then  dwelt  upon  at  large. 

Lecture  VI. — Nov.  18. 
Mereuriut  {contimisd). 

Dr.  Hughes  now  proceeded  to  an  elaborate  enquiry  into  the 
therapeutical  action  of  mercury.  Ho  commented  on  the  abuse 
which  had  been  made  of  it  in  ordinary  practice,  and  the  result 
in  the  aversion  and  neglect  with  which  it  was  now  treated.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  said,  in  homceopathic  practice  it  takes  aa 
increasingly  prominent  place,  and  is  held  in  the  utmost  value : 
which  looks  as  if  the  method  and  dosage  there  prevalent  gave 
th6  clue  to  the  right  employment  of  such  a  poison. 

The  iectorer  then  proceeded  to  discussion  of  the  anti-syphilitio 
virtues  of  mercury,  and  their  rational.  His  conclusion  was  the 
drug  touches  the  disease  at  certain  points  only,  at  which  it  was 
homceopathic  and  speciflcally  curative;  while  over  other  mani- 
festations it  had  no  direct  power,  and  acted  only  by  means  of  its 
liquefacient  action  on  the  blood  and  tissues.  He  then  spoke  of 
its  usefulness  in  certain  localizations  of  scrofula,  especially  its 
ophthalmia  ;  in  some  varieties  of  rheumatism  ;  and  in  scarlatina 
and  variola.  These  virtues  of  the  drug  he  connected  with  its 
general  action  on  the  blood.  Passing  on  now  to  its  place  in  the 
treatment  of  local  affectaons,  he  showed  it  to  be— contrary  to  old- 
school  canons — unsuited  to  adhesive  inflammations,  and  rather 
indicated  where  the  tendency  is  to  suppuration  and  ulceration. 
He  praised  it  in  many  acute  affections  of  the  mouth,  tongue, 
and  throat,  not,  however,  including  diphtheria  among  the  latter; 
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aod  in  some  gastrio  and  intestinal  affectiotis,  especially — in  the 
fonn  of  corrotiv*  tublimaU — ia  dysenterj.  He  discussed  its  use 
in  affections  of  the  liver,  showing  that  in  most  of  these  it  i?aa 
truly  hom<Bopathic,  and  acted  efficiently  in  quite  minute  doses. 
Its  action  in  various  forms  of  deraugemeut  of  the  intestinal 
evacuations  was  then  dwelt  upon ;  and  also  such  uses  as  it  has 
in  affections  of  the  respiratory  and  genito-urinai^  organs,  aud  of 
the  skin. 

Leotcbe  Vn, — Nov.  35.    . 
Nux  Vomica, — Optvm. 

The  physiological  action  of  niue  vomica  was  described  and 
discussed,  first  as  is  seen  in  poisoning  by  the  drug,  and  then 
M  shown  by  Hahnemann's  exhaustive  provings.  The  pheno- 
mena of  the  fonner  are  mainly  spinal ;  but  the  latter  shows  the 
drug  at  work  also  in  the  head,  tiie  ^tomach  and  intestines,  the 
chest,  and  the  genlto-urinary  organs,  causing  everywhere  its 
characteristic  phenomena  of  hyperesthesia  and  spasm.  It  was 
then  considered  aa  a  medicine,  and  Hahnemann's  indications 
for  it  given.  These  showed  the  city  man  of  business  to  be  the 
typical  patient  for  nux.  The  oerebro-spinal  action  of  the  drug 
made  it  exquisitely  homoeopathic  to  tetanus,  in  which  it  is 
reported  to  have  effected  some  striking  cures.  To  paralysis  it 
vas  not  so,  save  as  this  depended  on  congestion  of  the  nervous 
centres,  where — r^arded  as  dangerous  in  ordinary  practice- 
it  was  much  prized  by  homoeopathists.  Its  place  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  delirium  tremens,  of  apoplexy,  and  of  headaches  was 
then  indicated.  Its  great  value  in  gastric  affections — whether 
functional,  inflammatory,  or  uervo-musqular — was  then  exhibited 
and  defined  ;  as  also  its  use  in  constipation  and  in  some  affec- 
tions of  the  liver.  It  was  also  praised  in  asthma  and  in  inter- 
mittent fever. 

Of  the  physiolo^d  action  of  opium  the  lecturer  professed 
himself  unable  to  speak  as  yet  with  any  confidence  or  precision. 
Asking  his  hearers  to  recall  to  their  minds  the  well-known 
phenomena  produced  by  the  drug,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  its 
therapeutical  uses-  Enquiring  first  whether  the  induction  of 
the  narcotic  action  of  the  drug  was  ever  justifiable,  he  concluded 
that  it  was  aeedless  in  slight  and  recent  aSections,  injurious  in 
others  of  graver  moment  where  recovery  was  possible,  and  only 
required  in  hopeless  cases  to  palliate  symptoms  and  promote 
the  euthanasia.  The  homceopathic  uses  of  opium,  he  said,  were 
Dot  numerous ;  and  Hahnemann  had  foreseen  the  chief  of  them, 
viz. .-  the  administration  of  the  drug  for  obstinate  constipation 
(including  that  of  intestinal  obstruction  and  of  lead-colic),  and 
for  the  sopor  of  fevers.  Bnt  it  has  also  a  place  in  the  treatment 
of  apoplexj,  and  perhaps  in  that  of  delirium  tremens. 
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Lecture  Vlli. — Dec.  3. 
Pho^konu, 

To-day's  lecture  was  devoted  to  pfu>sphorua,  which  received  a 
full  discussion. 

After  saying  a  good  deal  about  the  pharmacy  and  the  literature 
of  the  medicine.  Dr.  Hughes  spoke  of  its  history  iu  medicine. 
Highly  esteemed  at  one  time  for  its  primary  etimulant  effecta, 
it  had  dropped  out  of  ordinaty  practice,  though  bomcBopathy 
retained  it  in  high  esteem.  From  this  source  it^  light  has  been 
rekindled  of  late,  hut  it  is  still  as  a  nervous  stimulant  only  that 
it  is  used:  while  in  the  school  of  Hahnemann  every  mani- 
festation of  its  poisonous  influence  is  applied  to  practical  use. 

This  influence  is  seen  even  in  the  nervous  system,  when  the 
drug  is  too  long  continued,  or  taken  in  excess.  Paralysis  is 
induced,  of  a  kind  which  suggests  the  drug  in  such  forms  of  it 
as  depend  on  lowered  vitality  or  even  softening  of  the  nervous 
centres,  and  in  the  "  pseudo-hyperlrophic  muscular  paralysis"  of 
Duchenne.  In  all  these  affections  it  has  already  displayed  much 
curative  power.  The  action  of  the  drug  on  the  sexual  oi^ans 
was  shown  to  be  of  the  same  nature  and  to  follow  the  same  laws. 
Its  influence  on  bone  was  then  considered,  in  the  light  of  the 
observations  on  the  workers  in  lucifer-roatch  manufactories,  and 
of  the  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Wegner,  Phosphorus  was 
shown  to  be  a  specific  irritant  of  osseous  tissue  ;  and  its  place 
in  the  treatment  of  bone-disease  was  indicated  accordingly.  It 
was  then  shown  to  set  up  chronic  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  gave  it  great  power  in  some 
corresponding  gastric  and  rectal  afiections ;  and  to  cause  bron- 
chitis and  pneumonia,  in  which  it  was  veiy  highly  esteemed, 
and  even  in  pulmonary  phthisis.  Last,  there  was  presented 
the  group  of  toxic  phenomena  so  often  observed  of  late  from 
eating  lucifer-matebes,  which  were  those  of  "  maliguant  jaun- 
dice," with  prostration,  hfemorrhages,  albuminuria,  cerebrd  dis- 
order, and  death.  These  were  analysed  and  interpreted,  and 
the  therapeutical  inferences — according  to  homceopathic  prin- 
ciples— drawn  and  exemplified.  Phosphorus  thus  appeared  as 
a  remedy  for  severe  jaundice,  for  acute  atrophy  and  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  liver,  for  certain  forms  of  nepnritis,  for  purpura 
and  fungus  hnmatodes,  and  for  fatty  degeneration  wherever 
occurrisg. 


MEETINGS   OF^  SOCIETIES. 

BIRMINGHAM  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 
This  Institution,  as  we  briefly  noticed  in  our  last  number,  was 
formally  opened  on  the  SSrd  November,  at  a  luncheon  presided 
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over  bjr  the  Earl  of  Denbioh,  Mr.  George  Dixon,  M.F.,  occa* 
pying  the  Vice-Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  also  present : — Viscount  Field- 
ing, the  Rev.  I>,  Maxwell  (Perr^  Barr),  the  Rev.  Canon  Long- 
man, Mr,  R.  L.  Chance,  Mr.  Councillor  C.  E.  MaUhewa,  Mr. 
Councillor  R.  F.  Marttneau,  Mr.  J.  Courtenay  Lord,  Dr.  J. 
Gibbs  Blake,  Dr.  £.  Wynne  Thomas,  Dr.  Craig,  Dr.  Eeywortb, 
Dr.  E.  Madden,  Mr.  John  Bragg,  Mr.  T.  H.  B;knd,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Browning,  Mr.  T.  Holroyd,  Mr.  H.  RoberUon,  Mr.  E.  L. 
TyndaU.  Mr.  A.  E.  Wenham,  Mr.  N.  N.  Solly,  Mr.  Yeovillo 
Tbomason,  the  architect  of  the  building ;  Mr.  R.  L.  Impey,  the 
hoQ.  secretary,  &e.,  &c.  Letters  of  apology  were  read  from  a 
great  number  of  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  to  attend,  bnt 
had  been  unable  to  do  so. 

The  health  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,  having  been  proposed, 
and  the  toast  drunk  with  much  enthusiasm,  the  Chaibu&n 
said  the  next  toast  might  be  regarded  as  the  toast  of  the  day, 
for  it  was  "  Success  to  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Hom<Eo- 
pathic  Hospital" — (cheers).  In  the  performance  of  his  duty 
as  chairman  he  must  ask  them  first  to  allow  him  formally  to 
declare  the  new  building  open  (applause).  He  must  next  ex- 
press the  lively  hope,  which  he  was  sure  was  shared  by  all 
present,  that  the  hospital  would  prove  successful  in  the  coarse 
which  it  had  taken,  and  gradually  become  a  large  and  most 
nsefiil  Institution  (hear,  hear).  He  was  not  spealiing  as  one 
little  acqnainti^d  nith  hom<eDpathy,  for  be  migljt  perhaps  sur- 
prise some  of  them  when  he  told  them  that  he  had  been  a  prac- 
tical bomcEopath  for  30  years.  He  began  when  he  was  a  boy 
at  Eton,  and  he  had  lost  all  knowledge  and  recollection  of  the 
taste  of  any  other  medicine.  All  his  children  had  been  brought 
up  under  the  homteopathic  system  (hear,  hear).  Allopa^ic 
friends  said  homiBnpatfiy  was  all  very  well  in  em^  complaints, 
bnt  when  they  got  into  a  serious  illness  they  ran  away  to  the 
other  side  and  neglected  homceopathy.  He  thought  he  might 
say  that  he  hod  proved  the  contrary,  for  when  his  eon  was 
suffering  from  a  Uid  attack  of  measles  and  croup  together, 
he  took  him  out  of  the  hands  of  a  very  excellent  local  medical 
man,  whose  treatment  he  was  under,  and  he  believed  he  saved 
the  child's  life  by  homceopathy,  for  he  was  then  in  a  most 
critical  state.  He  merely  mentioned  that  to  show  the  con- 
fidence he  had  in  homoeopathy  (hear,  hear).  Again,  it  was 
often  thrown  in  their  teeth  that  they  gained  their  cures  from 
the  effect  of  imagination;  but  animals  had  no  imagination, 
and  he  had  proved  the  truth  of  the  system  with  animals. 
He  had  a  veiy  favourite  pony  which  was  under  a  leading  veteri- 
nary surgeon  in  London,  whom  he  ventured  to  tell  that  be 
No.  1,  Tol.  20.  4 
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thotight  he  would  try  the  hnmceopatbic  treatmeat,  ami  call  in 
Mr.  Moore.  The  veterinary  surgeon  seemed  to  treat  him  as  & 
lunatic,  but  be  told  him  that  he  had  been  thirty  years  ac- 
quaiated  Kith  bomceopathy,  and  must  be  forgiven  if  be  thought 
it  gave  two  chancca  to  one  of  the  other  system.  The  pouy 
was  in  a  most  alarming  state,  sufTering  from  a  complication  of 
inSammation  of  the  lungs,  bronchitis,  and  pleurisy,  but,  under 
the  homceopathic  treatment,  it  soon  got  well,  and  was  fit  for 
work  in  a  fortnight.  Speaking  from  his  own  experience,  there- 
fore, he  could  with  the  utmost  sincerity  wish  success  to  the 
hospital  (hear,  hear).  He  should  be  glad  to  see  similar  hos- 
pit^s  established  in  alt  the  large  centres,  because  they  afforded 
the  only  sure  way  of  testing  the  system  in  its  entirety,  there 
being  so  much  hesitation  in  allowing  any  honxeopathic  doctor 
to  enter  into  the  old  hospitals.  There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  jealousy,  and  every  hindrance  was  thrown  in  the  way  of 
trying  the  bomteopathic  system  against  any  other,  so  that  it 
was  only  in  the  homceopaljiic  hospitals  that  the  system  could 
be  thoroughly  carried  out,  aud  the  public  enabled  to  Judge 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  an  advantage  over  the  other  systems. 
He  had  nothing  further  to  say  than  to  offer  the  Institution 
bis  very  best  wishes,  and  to  express  his  great  satisfaction  in 
assisting  on  that  occasion  (applause). 

Mr.  Chance  responded,  saying  that  though  the  duty  of  res- 
ponding might  have  fallen  to  abler  hands,  it  could  not  have 
devolved  upon  a  more  staunch  supporter  or  firmer  believer  in 
the  principles  of  bom<Eopatby  than  he  was.  Having  given 
some  striking  illustrations  of  his  personal  experience  of  the 
advant^es  of  bomceopathy,  especially  iu  severe  and  dangerous 
illness,  be  said  it  might  interest  some  present  if  be  gave  a  brief 
history  of  the  progress  of  homceopathy  in  Birmingham.  There 
was  no  homceopathic  medical  practitioner  here  prior  to  1B44, 
but  in  that  year  the  lat«  Dr.  Fearon  came  here,  and  in  1848 
he  eetablisbed  the  dispensary  in  the  Old  Square,  having  pre- 
viously had  an  institution  of  the  kind  in  a  room  in  Great 
Charles  Street,  opposite  bis  own  residence.  On  the  removal  to 
the  Old  Square  a  committee  was  appointed,  of  which  he  'Mr. 
Chance)  was  one.  They  continued  in  that  building  till  1859, 
when  tliey  removed  to  other  premises  in  the  Old  Square.  There 
they  continued  till  last  year,  when  they  removed  to  their  present 
-building ;  and  ho  thought  they  might  be  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
gross  which  bomceopathy  bad  made  in  Birmiugliam,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  now  in  a  building  which  had  cost,  up  to  the 
present  time,  £12,000  or  ilS.UOO,  and  by  the  time  they  had 
finished  their  present  erections  would  cost  altogether  £14,000, 
with  an  additional  £11,000  if  they  completed  the  front.  Of  that 
sum  tbey  had  got  promised  £10,000,  and  had  collected  about 
£3,500,  80  that  they  still  wanted,  as  they  would  gather  from 
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what  he  had  said,  about  £7,000  to  complete  the  front  and  set 
the  building  free  from  debt.  They  did  not  propose  to  build  the 
froDt,  however,  until  they  had  collected  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  sum  required  ;  but  tliey  had  incurred  liabilities  beyond 
what  they  had  received  to  the  extent  of  ^4,000,  which  they  had 
obtained  from  the  bauk.  The  object  of  their  meeting  that  day 
was  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  Institution,  and  they 
hoped  one  effect  of  that  gathering  "would  be  that  douatione 
would  rapidly  flow  in,  enabling  the  committee  to  extinguish  the 
debt  at  the  bank  and  complete  the  hoepital.  A  further  sum  of 
£3,000  would  complete  the  fai^de,  and  make  the  building  what 
the  architect  intended  it  ahould  be. 

Mr.  Chance  then  made  the  very  liberal  offer  of  £500  towards 
the  reduction  of  the  existing  debt,  if  three  other  gentlemen 
Would  present  the  same  sum.  Two,  whose  names  were  not 
allowed  to  transpire,  had  consented  to  do  so,  provided  a  fourth 
would  come  forward  with  an  equal  amount. 

The  health  of  the  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  Dixon,  M.P.,  was 
tiieu  proposed  by  Mr.  Councillor  Mathews. 

Mr.  DixoH,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  though 
bis  services  to  the  institution  had  been  small  they  had  beeu 
rendered  very  heartily,  and  he  thought  they  could  not  well  have 
been  otherwise  considering  how  great  were  the  advantages  which 
bis  family  had  derived  horn  homisopathy — (hear,  hear).  He 
begged  to  propose  as  a  toast  "  The  Freedom  of  Opinion  and 
BiscusBion  in  Medicine."  That  opinion  should  be  free  in  this 
country  it  was  of  course  unnecessary  to  say ;  discussion  too  on 
most  sulgects  was  perfectly  free,  but  there  was  one  thing  which 
be  had  no  doubt  was  frequently  to  be  desired  because  it  was  not 
always  found,  and  that  was  respect  on  the  part  of  those  with 
whom  they  were  discussing  a  subject — (hear,  hear)^and  he 
thought  it  might  probably  be  that  many  homceopaths  had  occa- 
Bion^y  felt  that  that  respect  towards  their  views  had  not  always 
been  entertained — (hear,  hear).  .  He  had  no  doubt  whatever 
from  his  own  experience,  however,  that  homceopathy  was  not 
only  becoming  more  known  but  more  practised,  and  that  it  was 
receiving  every  day  greater  attention  and  greater  respect  from 
the  allopaths,  and  from  the  country  at  large — (hear,  hear.)  He 
begged  to  couple  with  the  toast  the  name  of  their  esteemed 
iiiend  Dr.  Blake— (applause). 

Dr.  Blake  said  if  a  hearty  wish  for  freedom  of  discussion  was 
a  sufficient  gaarantee,  his  task  in  responding  to  the  toast  would 
be  much  easier;  but  he  could  only  say  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  freedom  were  very  great  indeed.  Speaking  of  the  pro- 
gress of  horoteopathy  here,  he  said  a  Bookseller  in  Birmingham 
bad  told  him  that  a  work  which  had  sold  very  largely  within  the 
last  twelve  months  was  written  by  a  homceopath  of  twenty-years' 
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atanding,  and  the  allopaths  bought  it,  not  knowing  that  it  was 
hoDKBopathic — (laughter).  Uowever,  the  public  got  the  benefit 
of  it  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  freedom  of  opinion  were 
now  of  course  very  much  less  than  they  were  fonnerly,  and  ft 
recent  discusaioa  in  this  town  showed  that  no  medical  licensing 
body  in  this  country  had  any  right  to  refuse  its  diploma  t«  any 
student  on  the  ground  of  any  amount  of  so-called  heterodoxy. 
Freedom  of  medical  discnesion,  however,  was  not  yet  a  possi- 
bility, and  they  were  taunted  because  they  set  up  bomceopathic 
hospitals  and  homoeopathic  periodicals:  but  what  chance  bad  they 
of  djsseminating  their  views  unless  ibey  did  so? — (bear,  hear). 

Mr.  DizoN  bad  great  pleasare  In  proposing  "  The  health  of 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh." — (applause). 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  he 
was  happy  to  have  had  that  opportunity  of  expressing  the  verj 

rit  gratification  he  had  had  in  presiding  on  that  occasion — 
hoped  it  would  prove  a  very  auspicious  occasion — and  he 
retnmed  them  bis  most  hearty  thanks. 

The  last  toast  proposed  was  the  health  of  Mr.  Teovillb 
Thohabon,  the  architect,  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Bbaoo,  who,  in 
referring  to  homceopatby,  said  that  after  twenty-five  years' 
personal  expeneuce  he  bad  the  utmost  confidence  in  it.  He 
was  certain  that  neither  he  nor  any  member  of  bis  family  would 
ever  rush  to  the  uncertain  and  unmethodical  from  the  com- 
paratively certain  and  systematic. 

A  sum  of  £1,700  was  subscribed  during  the  meeting. 

NOTABILIA. 

AN  ALLOPATHIC  DOUBLE-SHUFFLE. 
In  the  comedy  of  the  Htir  at  Lou  we  have  the  amusing  spectacle 
of  a  learned  doctor  compelled  to  execute  an  intricate  dance  much 
against  his  will.  The  contrast  of  the  grave  and  solemn  black- 
suited,  gold-beaded-caned,  and  beperiwigged  figure  of  the  doctor 
with  the  capers  and  bops  he  is  forced  to  perform,  makes  us  feel 
in  the  midst  of  our  merriment  a  sort  of  compassion  for  the 
unwilling  executant,  which  is  hardly  removed  by  the  knowledge 
that  Dr.  Pangloss  is,  after  all,  but  a  miserable  imposter  and  an 
arrant  rogue. 

But  when  we  see  a  grave,  respectable  and  highly-placed  phy- 
Ncian  executing  a  series  of  moat  fantastic  steps  without  any 
oompuleion  at  all,  indeed  in  spite  of  friendly  entreaties  not  te 
expose  himself  and  bring  ridicule  on  his  cloth  by  such  unseemly 
antics,  we  can  only  enjoy  the  spectacle  with  unalloyed  delight, 
and  greet  the  performance  with  a  round  of  hearty  applause. 

An  amusing  spectacle  of  this  sort  has  lately  been  presented 
to  us  in  the  correspondence  between  a  physician  of  high  rank 


and  eminence  and  a  practitioner  of  the  homcBopatliio  school. 
We  are  enabled  to  lay  before  onr  readers  this  funny  correBpon- 
denco,  therein  the  eminent  physician  goes  through  a  number  of 
Gomicsl  steps,*  advancing,  reUring,  ckassez-croitei,  pirouetting 
and  iutroducing  a  new  and  admirable  donble-ehuffle. 

The  correspon donee  commenceB  with  a  note  from  the  homceo- 
pathic  practitioner  requesting  the  eminent  physician  to  meet 
bim  in  consultation  on  a  case,  and  suggesting  Wednesday  after- 
noon if  convenient.  As  the  eminent  physician  had  preyioualy 
met  the  bomcEOpathic  practitioner  in  consultation,  no  difficalty 
vas  anticipated  ahont  this  second  consultation.  But  the  ways 
and  actions  of  eminent  physicians  are  directed  by  a  wisdom 
inscralable  to  ordinary  mortals.  The  following  was  the  reply 
received.  We  omit  names  as  they  are  of  no  consequence,  and 
their  publication  might  be  disagreeable  to  the  parties  concerned. 
The  whole  situation  is  bo  comic,  that  the  introduction  of  per. 
eonalities  would  rather  detract  from  the  amusement  it  is  calcu-' 
lated  to  afford, 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  On  Wednesday  and  also  on  Thursday  next  my  time  ia 
already  more  than  fuUy  occupied,  and  on  Friday  and  the  days 
following  there  is,  I  fear,  another  impediment  in  the  way  of  our 
meeting  which  is  not  likely  to  be  removed  speedily,  and  that  ia 
our  different  creeds  in  physic.  If  I  am  right  in  so  thinking, 
all  I  can  do  is  to  express  my  sorrow  that  I,  as  one  of  the  Censors 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  am  at  the  present  time  bound  to 
observe  the  law  of  this  College  which  forbids  consultation  with 
any.  professional  brother  who  is  not  orthodox  in  his  faith,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  express  the  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
in  which  we  may  thiuk  more  harmoniously  in  these  matters. 

"  With  kind  regards  and  not  a  few  regrets, 

"  Believe  me,  very  faitiifuUy  yours, 

As  the  whole  tenor  of  this  politely  and  kindly-worded  reply 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  eminent  physician  was  only  restrained 
from  conBenting  to  meet  hie  colleague  by  a  distinct  law  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  he  was  bound  by  his  connection  with  that 
College  to  observe,  the  practitioner  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — Year  reply  to  my  request  to  give  my  patient  the 
beneBt  of  your  special  knowledge  surprises  me.  I  thought  that 
when  you  consented  two  years  ago  to  meet  me  in  consultatioD 
on  the  case  of ,  you  were  convinced  of  the  im- 
propriety of  refusing  professional  courtesies  to  colleagues,  who, 
acting  according  to  their  convictions,  employ,  in  cases  where 
they  think  they  are  indicated,  certain  remedial  agents  in  addition 
to  thoBe  commonly  used.  By  this  refusal  you  stigmatize  as 
deserving  profes«onal  ostracism  colleagues  who  possess  all  legal 
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qualificatioQ9,  aud  whom  no  College  has  ever  yet  Tentured  to 
denouDce  as  unqualiHed  or  illegal  practitioners.  Surel;  it  is 
hardly  becoming  in  a  iinble  profession  like  ours  thus  servilely  to 
copy  tlie  rattening  practices  of  trades  unionists  !  ■ 

"  You  statu  that  '  as  one  of  the  Censors  of  the  Collpge  of 
Physicians  you  are  lionnd  to  oUserve  the  law  of  the  College 
which  forbids  consultations  with  any  jirofessional  brother  irho  is 
not  orthodox  in  his  faith.'  On  the  occasion  of  our  former  meeting 
I  be^ed  you  to  point  out  to  me  the  Ian'  to  which  you  allude. 
This  you  weru  unable  to  do  at  the  time,  but  as  you  again  appeal 
to  it  as  having  such  a  binding  effect  on  your  conscience,  you 
would  confer  a  great  oliligation  on  me  if  you  would  kindly  tell 
tno  where  it  ia  to  be  found.  I  hare  asked  several  members  of 
jour  College  about  such  a  law  aud  none  of  them  is  aware  of 
its  existence.  Indeed  I  think  there  niu»^t  be  some  mistake  on 
your  part  in  reference  to  it,  for  I  em  acquainted  with  at  least  a 
'  dozen  members  of  your  College  who  have  for  years  been  in  the 
babit  of  openly  prescribing  homceopathic  remedies  without  in- 
curring any  censure  from  the  authorities  of  the  College  of 
Physicians. 

"It  is  difBciilt  to  understand  how  the  College  could  have 
made  a  law  against  its  members  consulting  with  those  who 
practise  homceopathic  ally,  while  taking  no  notice  of  and  passing 
no  censure  on  its  members  who  openly  profess  their  belief  in 
the  curative  power  of  homceopathically  acting  remedies.  And 
yet  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  you  have  invented  such 
a  law  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  your  refusal  to  meet  some  of 
your  colleagues  in  consultation,  with  whom  you  imagine  (perhaps 
erroneously)  you  might  differ  with  respect  to  the  patient's  treat- 
ment; and  you  will  hardly  say  that  it  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  a  consultation  that  the  consulting  doctors  should  ascertain 
beforehand  that  their  therapeutic  vii-ws  arc  in  accord.  Surely 
the  duty  of  a  consulted  physician  is  not  merely  to  give  his 
mprimatUT  to  the  treatment  of  the  ordinary  attendant,  but 
rather  to  throw  light  on  the  pathology  of  the  case  from  his 
own  greater  knowledge,  and  to  suggest  from  bis  more  extensive 
experience  some  therapeutic  or  hygienic  means  that  may  not 
have  occurred  to  the  more  limited  experience  of  the  medical 
man  who  has  sought  his  aid. 

"  If  the  College  of  Physicians  forbids  consultations  with  those 
'  not  orthodox  in  their  faith,'  the  Collie  must  have  defined  what 
the  orthodox  faith  is,  and  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  myself  and 
others  whom  you  presume  to  be  unorthodox,  if  you  would  refer 
me  to  any  declaration  of  the  College  as  to  what  the  orthodox 
faith  in  physic  is.  We  should  then  be  able  to  know  whether  we 
are  unorthodox  or  not,  for  you  will  allow  that  if  there  be  no 
definite  orthodox  faith  there  can  be  do  heterodox  faith.  In  my 
thirty-six  years'  experience  of  medicine  I  have  never  met  with 
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any  exposition  of  the  orthodox  faJtb  in  physic,  and  until  I  do, 
I  refuse  to  allow  that  I  am  heterodox.  If,  therefore,  there  is, 
as  1  believe,  no  orthodox  faith  in  physic,  any  law  of  the  College 
which  forbids  consultations  with  the  unorthodox  must  be  fntile, 
for  no  one  can  be  unorthodox  unless  there  be  a  standard  of 
orthodoxy. 

"Your  high  position  as  Censor  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
nill  render  it  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  refer  me  to  the  law 
against  consultations  with  the  unorthodox  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  notice  of  ordinary  members,  and  to  the  Collegiate 
delinition  of  orthodoxy :  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  asking  too 
much  in  begging  you  to  satisfy  me  on  these  paints,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  serious  moment  to  a  man  of  honourable  feeling  to  find 
himself  denied  the  professional  courtesies  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  an  honoured  colleague,  and  treated  as  though  he 
were  disreputable  or  criminal. 

"  You  express  a  hope  '  that  the  time  will  soon  come  in  which 
we  may  think  more  harmoniously  in  these  matters.'  That  time 
would  be  already  come  if  you  and  others  in  similar  high  positions,  ■ 
despising  the  vulgar  clamour  of  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced, 
would  make  a  stand  against  the  paltry  persecution  that  has  been 
hitherto  directed  against  those  who  seek  to  benefit  their  patients 
by  the  employment  of  novel  methods  of  treatment,  and  would 
grant  to  others  that  freedom  of  opinion  which  you  claim  for 
yourselves. 

"Yours  faithfully. 

In  a  proscript  the  writer  called  the  attention  of  his  corres- 
pondent as  a  Censor  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  to  the  names 
of  sixteen  Licentiates  of  his  College  who  openly  advocate  and 
practise  homoeopathy. 

To  this  letter  the  eminent  physician  gave  the  subjoined  reply, 
in  which  he  hastily  retires  from  the  position  he  had  previously 
taken  up;  but  only  to  take  up  a  new  position,  rather  awkwardly 
it  is  true,  but  one  from  which  he  imagines  it  will  be  difficult  to 
dislodge  him. 

.  "  Dear  Sir, — I  find  I  was  in  error  when  I  said  that  there  was 
a  bye-law  of  the  College  of  Physicians  which  put  a  bar  in  the 
way  of  our  meeting  professionally,  I  ought  to  have  said  that 
there  was  a  tacit,  or  rather  explicit,  understanding  among  the 
Fellows  to  this  effect,  of  which  I  could  not  but  allow  the  reason- 
ableness. And  surely  you  cannot  think  me  unreasonable  in  so 
thinking  ?  I  assume  that  you  are  honestly  and  conscientiously 
of  the  homtBopathic  way  of  thinking,  I  am  certainly  not  of  this 
way  of  thinking,  and  bow  could  we  put  our  initials  to  the  same 
prescription  and  yet  be  honest  ?  How  could  we  meet  without 
running  the  risk  of  scandalizing  our  patient  and  ourselves  by 
clashing  in  one  way  or  another  ?    How,  in  short,  could  we  hope 
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to  carry  out  the  object  of  a  consaltation,  that  is,  to  help  the 
patient?  I  do  not  see  a  w&j  to  escape  from  these  difficulties. 
Do  yon? 

"  Very  faithfully  yonrs, 

Aa  the  iuterrogatiTe  character  of  this  note  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  author  was  open  to  conriction  and  was  prepared  to  alter 
his  determiuatiou  as  to  the  consultation,  if  only  the  difficulties 
alluded  lo  in  his  queries  were  removed,  bis  correspoDdent,  though 
half-persuaded  that  the  new  reasona  for  refusing  to  meet  him 
were  as  unsubstantial  and  unreal  as  those  first  put  forward, 
hastened  to  reply  to  the  questions  asked,  and  endeavoured  in  all 
seriousness  to  show  him  "  a  way  to  escape  from  these  diffi- 
culties." 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  pleased  to  see  by  your  letter  that  I  was 
right  iu  my  supposition  that  the  College  of  Physicians  had  not 
so  far  stultified  itself  as  to  forbid  its  members  consul^ug  with 
one  another  or  with  other  medical  men  ou  account  of  supposed 
thempeutic  differences. 

"  At  the  same  time  yon  ioform  roe  that  there  is  'a  tacit,  or 
rather  eiiplicit  understanding  among  the  Fellows  '  to  that  eilect. 

"  An  '  explicit  understanding  '  appears  to  me  to  be  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  for  if  it  is  only  an  understanding,  it  can  hardly 
be  'explicit,'  and  if  it  is  explicit  it  cannot  be  an  'understanding' 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 

"  A  '  tacit  understanding '  I  can  comprehend,  but  I  would  ask 
if  it  is  dignified  in  the  representatives  of  a  noble  profession,  and 
worthy  of  the  authorities  of  a  venerable  College,  to  take  some 
hidden  and  unavowed  resolution  to  deprive  some  of  their  col- 
leagues— among  these  members  of  their  own  College — for  mere 
difference  of  pracUce,  of  the  professional  courtesies  every  honour- 
able member  of  the  profession  has  the  right  to  expect  from  his 
colleagues  ? 

"You  ask  me  to  acknowledge  the  reasonableness  of  such  a 
resolve  whether  expressed  or  implied.  You  do  not  see  how  we 
could  attach  our  names  to  the  same  prescription  and  yet  be 
honest,  nor  how  we  could  avoid  scandalizing  our  patient  and 
ourselves  by  clashing  in  one  way  or  another,  nor  again,  how  we 
could  help  the  patient,  if,  as  you  assume,  I  am  honestly  and 
conscientiously  of  the  homoeopathic  way  of  thinking  while  you 
are  not 

"  For  my  part  I  see  no  difficulty  about  the  matter.  What 
you  call  my  '  homoeopathio  way  of  thinking '  amounts  to  this, 
that  I  prescribe  remedies  according  to  the  law  of  similars  in 
cases  where  I  think  they  are  indicated,  but  hold  myself  perfectly 
free  to  use  any  other  remedies  in  cases  where  I  dfiink  they  are 
more  suitable. 
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"  If  I  seek  the  aid  of  any  physician  irho,  nitboat  ha-ring  a 
knowledge  of  bomisopathy,  has  yet  a  repatation  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  my  patient  suffere  from,  that  implies  that 
my  therapeutic  resources  are  exhausted  and  I  should  be  thankful 
to  bim  to  shot*  me  a  better  remedy  for  my  patient.  I  have  not 
bound  myself  by  any  tow  never  to  use  o^er  than  homceopathi- 
cally-acting  remedies,  bo  I  could  honestly  and  conscientiously 
act  upon  the  advice  of  a  physician  of  different  therapeutic  ex- 
perience where  my  own  skill  had  failed  to  relieve. 

"But  surely  you  do  not  think  that  the  mere  writing  of  a 
prescription  is  '  the  be-all  and  the  end-all '  of  a  consultation.  Are 
there  no  cases  in  which  aid  is  required  from  a  colleague  of 
greater  experience  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  ?  None  in 
which  advice  is  required  as  to  hygienic,  physical  and  moral 
treatment?  And  even  in  the  matter  of  therapeutics  does  it 
never  happen  to  you  that  your  therapeutic  views  clash  with 
those  of  your  consultor,  and  that  you  have  to  recommend  a  com- 
plete alteration  of  the  treatment  hitherto  pursued  iu  the  case  ? 
And  are  you  or  the  consultor  or  the  patient  scandalized  thereby? 

"  It  GO  happens  that  in  the  case  for  which  I  asked  you  to 
meet  me  in  consultation  the  question  is  rather  one  of  diagnosis  , 
than  aught  else.  The  lady  is  suffering  from  some  peculiar 
symptoms  respecting  the  nature  of  which  I  have  formed  my  own 
opinion.  Her  relatives  say  that  I  am  wrong,  and  insist  that 
the  case  is  one  of  hysteria  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 
As  tbey  are  dissatisfied  with  my  judgment,  I  proposed  that  we 
should  have  the  opinion  of  the  highest  authority  on  the  matter, 
and  I  applied  to  you,  confident,  from  former  experience,  that 
you  would  meet  me,  and  altogether  unconscious  of  having  done 
anything  to  justify  a  colleague  in  passing  the  greatest  censure 
on  mo  that  one  colleague  can  pass  on  another,  and  seeking  to 
degrade  me  in  the  eyes  of  my  patient  by  withholding  from  me 
those  professional  courtesies  which  can  only  be  reasonably 
denied  on  account  of  criminal  or  infamons  conduct.  If  you  see 
reason  to  alter  your  resolution,  taken,  I  sm  sure,  nuder  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  facts,  I  ahull  still  be  happy  to  meet  you 
when  convenient  to  yourself. 

"  If  you  still  refuse  to  meet  me  I  can  only  regret  that  you 
should  consider  it  necessary  to  repress  freedom  of  opinion  on 
therapeutic  matters  by  the  unworthy  weapon  of  professional 
excom  m  unication. 

"  Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  I  remain, 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  Yours  faithfully. 


The  reply  to  this  letter,  which  concludes  this  very  comical 
correspondence,  is  as  follows  : — 
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"  Dear  Sir, — Thanks  for  the  pamphlet  [Homceopathy  and  the 
Medical  Press  forwarded  with  the  HeL'Oud  letter].  I  will  read  it 
on  m;  way  into  the  country  thle  afternoon,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  give  yoo  the  beneRt  of  the  doubt  where  there  is  ODe. 
Kleantime,  I  will  oulj  say  that  at  present  we  can  only  agree  to 
ditfer,  and  that  I  think  your  criticism  upon  the  worda  used  in 
my  hasty  note  are  a  little  uncalled  for,  to  say  the  least.  I  might 
easily  have  found  words  better  suited,  but,  after  all,  the  words 
used  by  me  aud  commented  on  by  you  will  do.  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  wrongly  used,  as  indeed  you  will  easily  see  if  you 
consider  their  derivation  or  consult  any  good  English  dictionary. 
All  this  I  write  eurrenU  calam-o,  for  I  must  write  in  this  way  or 
not  at  all  for  three  or  four  daya. 

"Very  faithfully' yours. 

And  with  this  spurt  of  ink  about  tbe  meaning  of  a  word,  the 
eminent  physician  gracefully  disappears  in  the  mazes  of  a 
country  dance,  curreiite  toeomotivo,  where  we  hope  a  haudsome 
fee  and  a  pleasant  consultation  with  a  doctor  of  congenial  thera- 
peutics consoled  him  for  the  little  irritation  caused  by  the  "  un- 
called for"  criticism  of  his  logomachious  correspond  eat. 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the  criticism  compltuned  of 
was  altogether  so  uncalled  for  as  the  eminent  physician  seems 
to  suppose.  The  "  understanding"  alleged  to  exist  among  the 
Fellows  in  its  antithetical  employment  in  reference  to  the  non- 
existent express  law  of  the  College,  seems  to  exclude  the 
idea  of  expHcitnesa.  In  this  connection  "  understanding  "  would 
naturally  and  grammatically  have  tbe  signification  given  in 
Johnson's  dictionary  to  the  word  "  understand,"  viz.,  "to  mean 
without  expressing,"  as  in  the  following  passage  from  Milton : — 
"  War,  then,  war. 
Open  or  underilood,  must  be  resolved." 

We  opine,  however,  that  if  the  eminent  physician's  correspon- 
dent had  pursued  his  enquiries  further  he  would  have  found 
that  there  was  no  more  foundation  for  this  understanding,  tacit 
'  or  explicit,  among  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  than  tb«TQ  was 
for  the  law  of  the  (/oUege  so  gravely  pleaded  as  a  bar  to  con- 
sultations with  unorthodox  colleagues  in  tbe  eminent  physician's 
first  letter.  We  are  tbe  more  strengthened  in  this  belief  by 
the  fact,  that  some  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
do  not  refuse  to  meet  their  ho mteo path ically -practising  colleagues 
in  consultation  but  do  meet  them  when  asked,  which  theysurdy 
would  not  venture  to  do  did  such  an  understanding,  expUcit  or 
otherwise,  exist  among  the  Fellows.  In  the  absence,  therefore, 
of  any  reference  to  an  authentic  undcrstaudiug  to  this  effect 
among  the  Fellows  of  tbe  College  of  Physicians,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  eminent  physician's  plea  of  such  an  underatanding 
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H3  a  bar  to  conealtationa  nith  so-called  uoorthodox  colleagues,  ia 
of  the  same  cliajacter  as  his  original  device  of  a  law  of  tbe 
College  againat  such  coDsultations.  In  fact  it  nould  be  degrading 
to  the  Fellona  of  the  College,  who  are  the  law  makers  of  the 
Collie,  to  suppose  that  they  would  assemble  in  secret  conclave, 
like  a  medical  Vehmgericht,  to  pass  an  edict  of  excommunication 
against  some  of  their  brethren,  which  they  were  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  as  a  law  of  the  College.  No  doubt  the  eminent 
pbysician  has  confounded  in  his  own  mind  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  London  with  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh, 
where  such  a  law  was  undoubtedly  passed  in  the  early  days  of 
homceopathy. 

The  whole  correspondence  shows  conclusively  what  we  have 
long  felt  to  bo  the  case,  that  on  the  subject  of  consultations 
with  their  colleagues  who  acknowledge  the  efBcacy  of  homoeo- 
path ically- chosen  remedies,  the  self-styled  orthodox  physician 
is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  object  of  a  consultation. 
His  conduct  reminds  us  of  the  freehly-im ported  Highland  gen- 
tleman, who  went  to  a  ball  in  Edinburgh,  and  when  standing 
with  his  partner  as  a  quadrille  was  being  formed,  was  accosted 
by  a  gentleman  engaged  in  making  up  a  set  with  the  words  : 
"You  are  our  m-nvu,  sir."  The  Highlander,  unused  to  ball- 
room tactics,  thinking  some  insult  was  intended,  fiercely  replied 
"  You're  a  feeeafee  yonrsel',  and  what's  more,  you're  a  tarot 
scoundrel  !  "  So  the  ordinary  allopathic  physician  when  we 
modestly  ask  him  for  a  consultation,  never  fails  to  let  us  feel 
that  he  thinks  we  are  "  tamt  scoundrels  "  in  making  such  a 
request.  Whether  this  is  the  right  sort  of  spirit  in  which  to 
meet  the  request  for  professional  aid  from  colleagues  of  equal 
rank  and  respectable  character  who  employ  some  remedial 
agents  besides  those  usually  prescribed,  we  will  leave  others  to 
determine.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  advance  of  thera- 
peutic knowledge,  the  dominant  majority  who  are  daily  pilfering 
from  our  Materia  Medica  may  see  tiie  absurdity  of  denying  pro- 
fessional courtesies  to  colleagues  whose  only  offence  is  that  they 
are  some  way  ahead  of  themselves  in  the  employment  of  specific 
remedies.  But  the  cleverness  they  display  in  appropriating 
without  acknowledgment  the  labours  of  their  excommunicated 
brethren,  shows  that  ere  long  they  will  be  as  partial  to  tlie 
employment  of  homsopathically -acting  remedies  as  the  despised 
Mowers  of  Hahnemann.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  great  fun  to 
observe  how  our  modem  Panglossee  go  through  their  awkward 
contortione  when  compelled  to  give  a  reason  for  their  discourtesy. 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  the  members  of  a  persecuted  community 
to  see  one  of  their  persecutors  performing  such  antics  and  exe- 
cuting such  fantastic  steps  coram  populo ;  now  advancing  boldly 
with  an  imaginary  law  displayed,  anon  retreating  precipitately 
when  the  anreality  of  the  law  is  exposed.     Again  advancing 
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Bomewhat  lees  coDfidentlj  with  an  imaginary  uDderatanding ; 
and  finally  abruptly  t«rmiDating  his  wild  dance  by  executing 
a  double-shuEfte  that  might  have  made  the  late  T.  P.  Cooke  dia 

of  envy. 

THE  MODERN  (ALLOPATHIC)  TREATMENT  OF 

CHOLERA. 

(Communicated  by  Dr.  Bates.) 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  India  Office,  the  yearly  Sanitary  Reports 

have  been  sent  to  me. 

These  reports  are  extremely  valuable  as  to  the  treatment  of 
many  acute  diseases.  Take  for  example  cholera,  which  is 
endemic  in  India. 

On  page  1  we  are  told  that  during  the  year  1878,  in  the 
European  army  of  Beni^al,  there  were  61  admissions  into 
hospital  and  38  deaths.  There  were  no  cases  in  the  Bombay 
army ;  no  cases  in  the  Madras  command,  but  35  in  Burmah. 
14  of  which  proved  fatal.  In  the  Bengal  Native  Army  there 
were  8S  admissions  and  44  deaths.     On  page  83  we  are  told: — 

"The  Civil  Surgeon  of  Shahabad  (Dr.  Thornton)  adopted, 
with  very  gratifying  results,  a  method  of  treatment  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Billing,  a  London  physician,  who  practised  it 
snccessfully  in  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1831-33.  This  author 
considers  cholera  as  an  essentially  febrile  disease,  and  treats  it 
with  antimony  and  salines,  followed  by  quinine.     Dr.  Thornton 

„  ^        _..  „      .  adopted    this    plan,    using   the 

Tartar  ametiG       -       2  graiim  .  f.  .  j    -      ,i.  ■ 


Bulphala  of  magneda   t  an  nunc*      mixture   noted    in    the   margin, 
WaUr  .      -       .       s  ouncea        and  the  qainine  mixture  when 
A  ta^tpotrnfid  every  haV  hour,      the  urgent  symptoms  were  aba- 
or  according  Uiareiauttauta.  ..  °,.    .    -' -  ■^,_  ., 

ting.      Out   of   37  cases    thus 

treated  there  were  98  recoveries  and  9  deaths — a  mortality  of 
only  34  per  cenL  This  result  is  rendered  still  more  favourable 
by  the  fact  that  three  of  the  patients  who  died  were  feeble, 
sickly  old  men,  quite  unable  to  rally,  and  that  a  fourth  was 
brought  to  hospital  in  s  hopeless  state,  in  which  no  treatment 
could  be  of  any  avail.  During  the  stay  of  the  prisoners  in 
camp,  several  men  of  the  police  guard,  some  members  of  their 
families,  and  a  considerable  number  of  people  from  neighbouring 
villages,  were  treated  in  this  nay  for  cholera  In  different  stages, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  recovered." 

Physicians  practising  homoeopathy  will  at  once  recognize  the 
homtBopatbicity  of  taitar  emetic  to  the  vomitings,  and  of  the 
ttdphate  of  magnesia  to  the  serous  porgings,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  in  what  other  way  '/gth  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  and 
16  grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  could  act.  In  our  yonnger 
days  a  dose  of  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  contained  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  oance  [i.e.,  from  340  to  460  grains^,  and  we  all 
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cttn  remeniber  the  naterj  purgings  and  gripings  which  were 
wont  to  follow  each  a  doee. 

By  this  rough  kind  (tf  faonKoopath;  Dr.  Thornton  will  be  seen 
to  have  had  a  degree  of  success  far  exceeding  t^at  reported 
ander  other  methods. 

THE  VALUE  OP  VACCINATION. 
(From  the  same  Report) 
SpBAEmo  of  the  opposition  to  vaccination  : — 

"  Mafaommedans  and  (among  Hindoos)  Rajpoots  are  the  most 
difficult  to  persuade.  The  Report  shows  that  here  and  there 
the  people  are  beginaiug  to  appreciate  the  object  of  vaccination. 
At  Donapore,  in  the  Akolah  district,  the  Putwaree  had  refused 
to  allow  hb  child  to  be  vaccinated,  but  60  other  children  wero 
successfully  operated  on.  In  the  hot  weather  of  1873  epidemic 
Bmdl  po}[  broke  out  with  considerable  malignity ;  the  Put- 
waree's  child  died,  bnt  the  whole  of  the  60  children  who  were 
protected  escaped.  Consequently  in  the  next  season,  when  the 
vaccinator  appeared  in  the  village,  all  the  mothers  crowded 
lound  him  with  their  infants,  and  two  motiiera,  who  happened 
t«  be  abseut,  followed  him  for  ten  miles  to  another  village 
where  be  was  vaccinating." 

We  commend  the  above  to  the  few  crot«hetty  people  who, 
with  the  bat  vUmiioiu,  are  trying  to  persuade  ignorant  and 
superstitions  people  to  oppose  this  greatest  of  all  modem 
medical  boons. 

HOM(EOPATHY  IN  EDINBURGH. 
Tempora  mutantur,  et  not  mutamur  in  iUU!  Verily,  this  rouch- 
hacknied  quotation  is  true  of  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of 
JHedical  Science.  A  few  years  back  it  ranked  amongst  the  most 
bitter  opponents  of  homcsopathy.  Now  it  appears  as  the  warm 
endorser  of  a  work  of  which  the  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Bevtew 
has  lately  said,  that  either  its  "  teaching  must  be  rejected,  or 
homceopathy  and  old  physic  become  one."  And  again,  when 
pointing  out  the  sources  of  its  author's  inspiration,  it  says :  "  The 
newer  matt«r,  indeed,  is  almost  wholly  taken  from  two  sources, 
the  later  Qennan  researches  and  homceopathic  literature:"  the 
latter  it  describes  as  "  neither  more  nor  less  than  pure  homceo- 
pathy." The  opinion  of  the  Edinburgh  organ  of  medical  opinion 
r^arding  Dr.  C.  D.  F.  Phillips'  work  is  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  Ifateria  Medica  which  has  been  published  for  many  years." 
"  Adequate  space  is  given  to  the  physical  and  therapeutical 
action  of  drugs,  while  all  superQaous  parts  of  botanical  and 
chemical  description  are  omitted."     "  Not  anfrequently  the 
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author  advances  original  vieire,  and  states  the  result  of  his  own 
experience."  "  No  other  work  in  the  English  tongue  contains 
GO  much  iDformatiou  relative  to  the  active  ingredients  of  drugs, 
and  no  modern  therapeutic  researches  of  importance  are  over- 
looked."  "  We  commend  his  work  as  being  unquestionablj  the 
best  on  vegetable  Materia  Medica  in  the  English  language." 

What,  we  should  like  to  know,  would  Rose  Cormack,  Robert- 
son,'and  the  men  who  peuned  the  diatribes  on  homceopathj,  and 
manufactured  the  miarepreaentations  of  those  members  of  their 
profession  who  practised  homceopathy  five-and-twent;  years  ago. 
Bay  of  the  reviewer  who  describes  a  book,  the  balk  of  the  uew 
matter  in  which  is  "  neither  more  nor  less  than  pure  homceo- 
pathy,"  as  being  "  unquestionably  the  best  on  vegetable  Materia 
Medica  in  the  English  language"? 

HOMEOPATHIC    PHARMACEUTICAL    ASSOCIATION 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
At  the  usual  Quarterly  Meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  the 
31st  October,  Mr.  Cheverton,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  read  a  sug- 
gestive paper  on  the  Desirability  of  Homceopathic  Chemists 
making  themselves  more  proficient  in  General  Analysis,  having 
special  regard  to  the  urine.  la  urging  the  importanco  of  a 
chemist  being  a  good  analyst,  Mr.  Cheverton  gave  the  following 
illustration  of  the  advanti^es  to  bo  obtained  from  following  out 
this  branch  of  chemical  study. 

"  Some  years  ^o  even  a  fairly  careful  physician  felt  he  had 
fully  discbai^ed  his  duty  when  be  had  boiled  a  small  quantity 
of  his  patient's  urine,  added  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  and  perhaps 
subjected  it  to  a  cursory  microscopic  examination  for  "  casts." 
By  this  means  he  satisfied  himself  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
lithates,  phosphates,  albumen,  and  epithelial  cells.  But  in  the 
first  place  thia  rough  and  ready  method  gave  no  indication  of 
the  daily  increase  or  diminution  of  the  substance  sought  for, 
unless,  indeed,  as  very  seldom  happens,  such  increase  or  dimi- 
nution was  so  very  striking  as  to  be  at  once  perceptible  to  the 
eye.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  testa  for  sugar,  as  usually 
performed,  not  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  carelessness  in  the  per- 
formance of  these,  and  you  are  well  aware  that  they  require 
some  precautions,  may  lead  to  actually  faUe  results.  Yet  the 
above,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  testing  the  specific  gravity, 
and  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  were  nearly  all  the 
tests  usually  employed.  Need  I  remind  you  how  very  easily 
"  casts,"  if  few  in  number,  elude  observation  under  a  cursory 
microscopic  survey?  How  easily  a  few  crystals  of  oxalates — 
characteristic  as  is  the  appearance  of  these — may  under  such 
circumstances  fail  to  enter  the  "field"  of  tb6  microscope?  Yet 
the  former  may  be  the  valuable  prognosticB  of  some  form  of 
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Brigbt's  disease  in  its  earlier  and  more  remediable  stages  :  the 
latter  may  be  the  indications  of  a  commencing  "  oxalic"  dia- 
thesis, and  the  imperative  eumraons  to  the-  special  and  charac- 
teristic treatment  demanded  b;  that  morbid  condition.  Even 
where  the  above  cursory  method  is  in  some  measure  satisfactorj 
as  a  qualitative  analysis,  we  have  seen  it  has  no  pretensions  to 
afford  an;  quantitative  information.  Still  less  does  it  teach  us 
anything  about  the  quantity  of  solid  matter — the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  organic  and  inorganic  matter,  the  amount  or 
even  presence  of  iron,  ammonia,  hippuric  acid,  creatine  and 
creatinine,  xanthin,  fat,  bile,  lactic  acid,  &c.,  to  say  nothing  of 
such  rarer  and  less  important  ingredients  as  acetic,  benzoic, 
phenylic,  formic,  and  succinic  acids.  To  determine  such  ques- 
tions with  anything  approaching  to  precisioij  requires  costly 
apparatus,  much  time,  care,  and  patience,  and  the  possession  of 
a  technical  knowledge  of  detail,  the  special  province  of  the 
chemical  analyst,  such  as  most  physicians  may  well  be  excused 
for  not  possessing.  Yet  all  this  refers  merely  to  the  examina- 
tion of  one  single  secretion  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
b«altli  or  disease.  When  to  this  we  add  the  examination  of 
saliva,  vomited  matter,  ffeces,  &c.,  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  the  still  more  careful  scrutiny  to  which  such  must  be  sub- 
jected in  cases  where  poisoning  or  other  malpractice  is  sus- 
pected, vre  cannot  fail  to  see  how  valuable  an  auxiliary  a 
thoroughly  competent  pharmaceutical  analyst  must  prove  to  the 
physician  ;  when  we  more  closely  investigate  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  homceopathic  pharmaceutist 
capable  of  undertaking  such  duties  would  possess  an  especial 
»aiue  to  the  homceopathic  practitioner,  and  such  being  the  case, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  would  meet  with  a  most  hearty 
welcome,  and  with  the  more  substantial,  even  if  not  more  agree- 
able recompense  of  ample  pecuniary  emolument." 

In  this  field  of  research  the  chemist  might  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  physician,  of  much  use  to  society,  and  do  great 
good  to  himself.  It  is  moreover  a  legitimate  tield,  and  though 
much  more  arduous  than  counter  prescribing,  it  is  at  once 
more  remunerative  and  more  honourable. 


CONSOLATION  UNDER  DEFEAT. 
The  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the  Medical  Timet  and  Qasxlte 
(Dec.  11)  ivhile  deploring  the  establishment  of  the  Homceopathic 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  consoles  himself  by  the  reflection,  that  many  of  the 
students  "  will  be  weaned  from  their  admiration  for  the  false 
"  teachings"  of  homoeopathy,  "  through  the  preponderance  ,of 
"  good  sound  doctrine  in  the  course  of  a  session  of  lectures"  in 
Other  departments  of  the  medical  school. 
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BOURNEMOUTH  HOMEOPATHIC  DISPENSARY. 
Wk  are  informed  that  Dr.  Hardt  has  been  appointed  sd- 
pendiajy  Surgeon  to  tbia  Institution.  During  the  past  year  Dr. 
Hard}'  has  filled  the  post  of  House  Surgeon  at  the  London 
Homceopathic  HospitaL  He  has  done  ao,  moreover,  with  much 
efficiency,  and  with  the  fullest  Batiefoction  to  the  Board  of 
Management,  the  medical  officers,  and  the  patients.  He  carries 
v'ltli  him  to  liis  new  sphere  the  best  wishes  of  all  under  whom 
he  has  served. 

THE  MAGISTRACY. 
Ws  understand  that  Dr.  Cboucueb  of  Hastings,  one  of  the 
aldermen  of  the  borough,  has  beea  appointed  one  of  the  magis- 
trates thereof. 

BRITISH  HOMCEOPATHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place 
on  Thursday  next,  the  6th  of  January,  1676,  at  7  o'clock. 

A  Paper  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Coofeb,  "  On  tht  Action  of 
VeratruM  ViruU." 

OBITUARY. 

E.  H.  RUDDOCK,  M.D. 
Wn  much  regret  to  anuouuce  the  death,  after  a  very  brief  illness, 
of  Dr.  RcDDooK,  the  author  of  numerous  well-known  manuals  of 
popular  medicine,  and  editor  of  the  Homaopathie  World. 

Dr.  Ruddock  returned  from  his  city  chambers  to  his  residence 
in  Reading,  on  Friday,  the  17th  ult.,  feeling  chilly;  never- 
theless, and  notwithstanding  the  intense  coldness  of  the  evening, 
he  was  induced  to  visit  a  patient.     On  his  return  home  he  was 

E rostrated  with  an  intense  rigor,  followed  by  acute  paJa  in  the 
iwer  dorsal  portion  of  the  spinal  column.  He  rapidly  lost  con- 
sciousness, and  on  the  19th  sunk  into  a  state  of  coma,  from 
which  he  never  completely  rallied.  His  death  took  place  on  the 
33rd  ult.,  iu  the  63nj  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Ruddock  was  a  striking  specimen  of  the  success  which 
waits  upon  well-directed  energy  and  inflexible  determination. 
The  son  of  poor  parents,  receiving  only  an  indiSerent  education, 
and  his  youth  passed  in  manual  labour,  he  was  an  entirely  self- 
made,  self-taugbt  man.  His  original  trade  was,  we  have  under- 
stood, that  of  a  stonemason.  He  was,  we  believe,  early  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Turner,  then  a  chemist  in 
Manchester.  Through  him  he  was  enabled  to  open  a  shop,  and 
act  as  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  Mr.  T.'s  medicines.  This  be  did 
at  Hanley,  in  the  Potteries;    at  the  same  time  he  travelled 
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throughout  that  district,  selling  Turner's  medicines  and  books 
OD  homiBopatby. 

His  uest  move  was  to  Woolwich,  where  he  opened  a  shop  as 
a  hom<Bopathic  chemist.  Whilst  there  he  attended  the  lectures 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  virts  in  due  course  admitted 
a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  He  sabsequeutlj  received 
the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Erlangen  and  the 
license  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London.  After  practising 
for  a  short  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woolwich,  he  removed 
to  Readiug,  where  be  has  since  resided. 

Dr.  Ruddock  will  be  remembered,  as  he  has  been  chiefly  known, 
aa  an  indefatigable  book-maker.  His  popular  handbooks  of  prac- 
tical medicine  have  had  alarge  circulation  in  all  English-speaking 
parts  of  the  world.  Without  literary  merit,  and  possessing  no 
claim  to  originality  of  observation  or  depth  of  research,  they  are 
on  the  whole  better  than  any  works,  having  a  similar  end  in 
view,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Through  these  and  the 
monthly  journal  he  edited,  The  Homeopathic  World,  Dr.  Ruddock 
was  widely  and  favourably  known.  He  has  done  a  good  work 
for  homisopathy ;  and  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  services  of 
one  who  has  devoted  so  much  energy,  who  has  tailed  so  labo- 
riously, and  who  was  still  ready  for  fresh  exertions  in  promoting 
tile  advancement  of  that  cause,  the  Interests  of  which  we  hold  so 
dear. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  LONDON  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  AS  AN 
INSTITUTION  OF  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION. 
To  the  EdUon  of  the  Monthly  Bomaopathic  Review. 
Gentlskeh, — Several  of  tho  medical  students  who  have 
applied  for  tickets  of  admission  to  the  exceQent  courses  of 
lectures  at  present  being  delivered  at  the  London  Homceopathic 
Hospital,  having  asked  me  where  they  can  best  obtain  clinical 
instruction,  bare  been  referred  by  me  to  the  wards  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and  to  the  arrangements  which  were  made  by  the  Lec- 
tures' Committee,  as  reported  in  your  Review  of  last  month. 

Bnt  here  we  are  met  with  a  diEBculty :  the  number  of  beds 
is  so  small,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  medical  officers, 
that  each  physician  seldom  has  more  than  eight  or  nine  patients 
at  any  one  time  under  his  charge. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  number  of  beds  is  far  too  small  to 
make  the  clinical  instruction  so  interesting  or  so  instructive  as 
it  should  be. 

There  are  five  medical  officers  at  the  Hospita],  and  about  45 
beds  open. 
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We  require  for  the  purposes  of  teaching  at  least  100  to  190 
beds.  This  last  is,  I  belieye,  the  minimum  namber,  to  allow 
of  its  Hospital  practice  being  recognised  bj  any  Board  of 
Eiiaminers,  even  if  the  difficulties  between  homceopath;  and. 
allopathy  were  remored. 

Now,  3ir,  it  does  appear  a  matter  of  astonishmeiit  that, 
with  so  influential  a  cUentelle  as  homiBopathic  practilioners 
possess,  BO  small  an  amount  of  public  spirit  has  been  shown 
as  regards  the  Hospital. 

There  is  a  faalt  somewhere,  end  it  is  time  that  this  should 
be  rectified.  The  Board  of  Management  are  most  anxious  to 
comply  with  our  wishes,  and  to  enlarge  the  number  of  beds  to 
100  or  130,  but  the;  want  the  funds.  We  require  at  least 
£20,000  to  add  to  our  reserve  fund,  and  an  iucreased  subscrip- 
tion list  of  some  £1,600  a  year  in  addition. 

The  long  period  of  comparative  inaction  has  not  been  due  to 
any  want  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  increase  the 
benefits  of  the  Institutdou  in  every  way  in  their  power.  They 
have  been  more  than  anxions  to  secure  the  best  medical  officere 
for  the  posts  open  to  competition,  to  obtain  the  best  staff  for  the 
working  of  the  Hospital,  to  add  to  the  comforts  and  healthiness 
of  the  Institution  building,  but  they  must  haTe  mora  funds. 

Dr.  Dudgeon  and  myself  made  a  visit  of  inspeotion  to  the 
Hospital  a  short  time  since,  and  we  personally  interragated 
every  patient  in  the  wards,  and  there  was  not  one  single  com- 
plaint, not  even  a  grumble.  AU  ezpressod  their  deep  gratitude 
for  the  attention  and  kindness  and  treatment  received. 

Now,  Sir,  what  I  prepose  is,  that  a  special  fnnd  shall  be 
formed  for  the  purposes  of  enlarging  the  Hospital  accommoda- 
tion, in  order  to  give  us  a  good  field  for  clinical  instruction, 
and  that  we  all  (physicians  practising  bomcsopathy)  shall  en- 
deavour to  raise  a  noble  sum  &om  such  of  our  patients  as  have 
reason  to  giye  thankoCEBrings  to  our  cause  for  benefits  received 
from  our  system,  and  that  those  physicians  who  have  lai^y 
benefited  by  the  name  and  fame  given  them  by  their  greater 
snocesB  in  cure,  by  reason  of  their  adoption  of  the  homceopathio 
law  into  their  practice,  should  give  g  good  premium  for  the 
practices  which  have  ^en  to  their  sfaue.  I  don't  expect  the 
usual  om  year's  pwehoM,  but  let  the  sum  be  at  least  substantial, 
and  as  liberal  as  a  man  feels  himself  justified  in  offering. 

For  myself,  I  am  willing  to  bo  one  of  ten  others  to  give  £60 
each  as  a  very  inadequate,  bat  very  cordially  given  thank- 
offering,  as  a  banning,  and  shall  be  very  happy  to  reoeive  the 
names  of  others  inclined  to  join  in  the  movement. 

Among  our  patients  there  are  many  whose  lives  have  been 
saved  or  prolonged,  and  whose  healdi  has  been  restored  by 
homiBOpathy,  and   to   whom   we   may  appeal  on  the  highest 
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grotmd,  that  of  tiie  desire  to  extend  to  others  the  same  bless- 
ings which  thej  themseheB  hare  thankfuUj  received. 

And  let  theee  gifts  oome  in  no  perfoDctorj  manner  as  cha- 
ritable doles,  bat  be  given  out  of  a  geneTDOB  heart,  warmly  and 
generoi^j.  Let  the  man  of  manj  thoasands  give  his  thousand, 
the  man  of  thousands  give  his  hundred,  and  the  man  of 
hondreds  give  his  tens.  There  is  no  reason  wb;  our  Hospital 
should  not  become  one  of  the  noblest  institations  in  London,  if 
our  practitioners  and  patients  did  their  ntmost  in  furtherance 
of  its  extended  usefolnesB. 

Sums  of  money,  or  promises  to  assist  in  this  Special  Fund 
may  be  sent  to  me  or  to  the  Hospital. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

WiLLIAlf  BllBB,  M.D. 

4,  Granville  Flaoe,  Fortman  Square,  W, 

BRITISH  HOMCEOPATHIC  SOCIETY. 
To  th*  Editort  of  Tie  MoTOMy  Homaop<Uhic  Revme. 

Crflntlemen, — If  my  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  subscriptiou 
to  the  S.  H.  S.  has  done  no  other  good,  it  has  elicited  the  fact 
that  the  money  subscribed  is  devoted  to  the  best  of  purposes,  a 
&ct  which,  I  venture  to  say,  was  previously  unknown  to  a  great 
namber  of  oar  body.  For  my  own  part,  I  bad  no  idea,  until 
after  I  had  sent  my  letter  to  the  Beview,  that  the  lectures  now 
being  delivered  at  the  Hospital  were  paid  for  by  the  Society, 
never  supposing  that  its  ftmctions  extended  to  the  performance 
of  such  OSes.  I  bad  always  looked  on  the  B.  H.  S.  as  an  asso- 
ciation for  enrolling  declared  homtBopaths,  who  by  joining  the 
Society  thus  avowed  their  principles.  The  reading  of  papers 
and  discussing  them  was,  I  believed,  fbimd  to  be  the  best  way 
of  employing  the  time  of  the  members  when  meetjug  together. 
I  bad  never  regarded  the  Society  as  a  missionary  one,  or  that 
its  subscriptions  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  promulgation  of 
homtBopatby  among  the  allopaths. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  be  better  informed  on  the  subject,  and 
must  confess  to  feeling  a  much  more  lively  interest  in  the 
Society  than  heretofore,  and  shall  in  future  not  begrudge  the 
guinea  sabsonption,  though  lobZy  on  the  ground  of  Ue  vltimaU  ws. 
I  have,  in  fact,  written  to  Dr.  Drury  requesting  permission  to 
re-enter  the  Society  which  I  left  ten  years  ago.  At  the  same 
time  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  Dr.  Bayea'  and  Dr.  Dmry's 
reasoning,  when  they  try  to  prove  than  I  am  better  off  sitting 
at  my  comfortable  fire  of  an  evening  reading  the  "Annals," 
than  the  London  men  who  have  to  go  to  the  Society's  meeting 
on  a  cold  wintry  night.  Tbis  savours  much  of  the  self* 
denying  spirit  of  the  little  boy  in  "  Punch,"  who,  addressing 
his  younger  sister,  who  was  peeling  an  orange,  says,  "  HerCf 
let  me  sack  the  oas^  juice  out  for  you  "  I 
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Alloffiog  that  it  is  very  kind  of  the  London  practilJoDers 
to  get  up  a  discuaaion  for  my  beoelit,  I  fail  to  see  the  self- 
denial  of  their  attendance,  as  I  should  regard  it  as  a  privilege 
myself,  and  much  prefer  it  to  reading  the  Annals.  I  contend, 
therefore,  that  the  London  men  hare  a  great  advantage  over  the 
provincial  ones,  who,  as  they  pay  the  same  price  as  their  town 
brethren  for  their  '*  orange,"  would  much  prefer  to  "  suck  the 
nasty  juice  "  for  themselves. 

The  letters  of  Drs.  Bayes  and  Drury  will  have  done  good 
service,  and  I  hope  that  those  who  have  not  joined  the  Society, 
now  they  know  the  purpose  of  the  subscription,  will  at  once 
"°  ^°-  I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully, 

WeBton-super-Mare.  John  Wilde. 

NOTICES   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

"o*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  inanaBcripls. 

Communications,  &c.,  have  been  received  from  Dr.  Bates,  Dr. 
YELDH4M,  Dr.  J.  G.  Blackley,  Mr,  Engall,  and  Mr.  Ckoss 
(London) ;  Dr.  OlBBS  Blake  (Birmingham) ;  Dr.  Edwasd  Blake 
(Reigate) ;  Dr.  Kes  (Cheltenham) ;  Dr.  NANKI7ELL  (Bournemouth)  j 
Dr.  Flint  ( Scarhoro')  5  Dr.  WiLDE  ( We»ton-8uper-Mare) ;  Dr.  Shaep 
(Rugby) ;  Dr.  Hatwabd  (Liverpool),  &c.  , 

BOOKS  AND    PERIODICALS    RECEIVED. 


The  Hommopathie  World,  December.     London  ;  Jarrold  Sc  Son. 

The  Chemitl  and  Uruggitt,  December.     London. 

The  Garden,  December.     London :  Southampton  Street 

The  North  Ameriean  Journal  of  Sotneeopathy,  Nov.     New  York. 

Tlie  Neie  England  Medical  Gazelle,  October.     Boston. 

The  Hahnemannian  Monthly,  November.     Philadelphia. 

The  United  Statet  Medical  InveUigator,  November.     Chicago. 

The  Cincinnati  Medical  Adrance,  December.     Cincinnati. 

Boericke  ij  TafeFs  Quarteriy  Bulletin,  November.     New  York, 

Z'Art  Midieal,  December.     Paris. 

Bevue  Homwopathime  Beige,  December.     BrusaeU. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soe.  Mid.  Horn,  de  France,  November.     Fatis. 

Allgemeine  Horn.  Zeitung,  December.     Leipaic. 

■Ei  Oriterio  Midieo,  Nov.  and  Dec.    Madrid. 

Bivitta  Omiopatica,  November.     Borne. 

F^>er8,  DiEpenaary  Reporta  and  Books  for  Review  to  be  sent  to 
Dr.  Stan,  16,  Lonsdale  Square,  N.,  to  Dr.  PoPE,  3,  West  Street,  Fins- 
bury  Circus,  E.C.,  or  to  Dr.  D.  Uyce  Brown,  261,  Union  Street, 
Aberdeen.  Business  Communications  and  Advertisemeols  to  H. 
TuRMEK  &  Co.,  of  London,  77,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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THE  MONTHLY 

HOM(EOPATHIC    REVIEW. 


DRIVEN  INTO  A  COKNEB. 
It  ia  at  once  amasing,  instructiTe,  and  melancholy  to 
watch  the  tactics  of  the  Editor  of  that  influential  paper, 
the  SritisA  Medical  Journal,  when  compelled  by  one  of 
his  own  section  of  the  profession  to  answer  certain  un- 
comfortable  questions.  Considering  the  extraordinary 
tarn  matters  have  taken  dnring  the  past  year  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  adherents  of  the  allopathic  and  homoiopatliic 
schools,  one  would  have  tfaoaght  that  the  part  of  a  politic 
editor  would  have  been  to  go  with  the  tide,  admit  as  much 
as  his  dignity  would  allow,  and  so  give  to  his  journal  an 
appearance  at  least  of  liberality.  Such  a  course  seems  to 
be  the  last  that  the  Editor  of  this  journal  will  adopt.  His 
pride  will  not  let  him  come  down  one  inch,  and  rather  than 
hint  that  any  good  whatever  can  come  out  of  homceopathy, 
he  resorts  to  the  stale  device  of  charging  us  with  untruth- 
fulness and  fraud.  We  really  had  hoped,  nay  believed, 
that  we  had  heard  the  last  of  such  disgraceful  proceedings, 
and  that  the  opinions  spoken  and  written  so  extensively 
at  Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
cussion relating  to  the  admission  of  homosopaths  to  the 
Sirmingham  Medical  Institute,  had  given  such  mean  and 
slanderous  modes  of  controversy  their  quietus.  But  we 
regret  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  SritisA  Medical 
Journal  we  were  mistaken,  and  when  driven  into  a 
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comer,  the  editor  at  once  falls  back  on  this  old,  foul- 
nioutlied  method  of  defending  himself  and  the  allopathic 
section  of  the  profession.  Were  it  not  that  the  utterances 
of  the  editor  of  an  influential  and  videly-circuUted 
journal  have  great  -weight  with  the  majority  of  his 
readers,  we  should  not  hare  condescended  to  notice  his 
remarks,  feeling  sure  that,  in  the  minds  of  the  liberal  and 
thinking  portion  of  the  old  school,  such  writing  can  only 
produce  a  feeling  of  disgust.  But  such  is  the  influence  of 
an  editor,  that  the  tone  of  his  remarks  on  any  subject  is 
all  too  readily  adopted  and  assimilated  by  those  of  his 
readers  vho  do  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  think  for 
themselves  and  form  their  own  opinion. 

The  remarks  we  allude  to  appear  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  of  January  Stb,  and  are  drawn  out  by  some  ques- 
tions put  to  the  editor  by  an  enquiring  correspondent 
signing  himself  "  Allopath."  The  questions  are  not  given 
in  the  Journal,  but  from  the  answer  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  judging  what  they  were.  "Allopath"  had  evidently 
got  hold  of  the  January  number  of  this  Review,  in  which, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  is  given  a  correspondence 
between  a  homceopathic  practitioner  and  an  eminent  allo- 
pathic physician,  one  of  the  Censors  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  relative  to  a  consultation  proposed  by  the 
homoeopath.  The  position  taken  up  by  the  allopathic 
physician  in  declining  to  meet  the  homceopath,  for  which 
he  first  gave  one  reason,  then  another,  and  finally  shuffled 
ouf  of  both,  in  the  most  undignified  manner,  must  have 
excited  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  a  mingled  feeling  of 
pity  and  amusement. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Rmiev},  in  our  leading 
article,  we  among  other  topics  noticed  the  success  of  Dr. 
C.  D.  F.  Phillips*  trick,  in  palming  off  "  pure  homoeo- 
pathy,'* as  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Ckirurgical 
Review  did  not  hesitate  to  call  it,  upon  the  unwitting 
majority  of  the  allopaths,  by  avoiding  the  smallest  hint  of 
the  drift  of  his  teaching,  or  of  its  unmistakeably  homoeo- 
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patbic  origin ;  the  proof  of  this  success  being  tbe  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Fbillips  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in 
the  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School.  We  thereupon 
congratulated  tbe  students  of  this  medical  school  on  so 
happy  a  result. 

These  two  items  in  our  Review  had  evidently  made  an 
impression  on  the  mind  of  honest,  enquiring  "  Allopath," 
who,  naturally,  wbhed  to  hear  what  the  authorities  of  his 
own  school  of  treatment  had  to  say  on  the  sabject.  He 
accordingly  appealed  to  the  editor  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal. 

This  "  honourable  man,"  as  Shakspere  has  it,  begins  his 
reply  by  impeaching  our  veracity !  He  says, "  We  cannot 
accept  the  Monthly  Homteopathic  Review  as  an  authority," 
and  a  little  further  on,  "  we  do  not  accept  the  un- 
authenticated  statement  of  the  Review  that,"  &c.  An 
authority  on  what  ?  Had  it  been  a  matter  of  opinion  we 
could  have  easily  understood  how  the  Editor  should  have 
declined  to  accept  us  as  an  authority,  but  there  is  no 
opinion  in  the  question.  It  is  simply  a  statement  of  iacts, 
and  as  "  facte  are  chiels  that  winna  ding,"  as  the  Scottish 
poet  expressively  puts  it,  the  editor's  remarks  amount  to 
neither  more  nor  less  than  giving  us  the  lie  direct.  Would 
be  have  dared  to  say  this  if  we  had  given  names  ?  Of 
course  not.  We  were  quite  satisfied  with  giving  a  c<:^y  of 
the  correspondence,  without  the  names  of  either  cor- 
respondent, adding  some  words  of  comment.  The  letters 
spoke  for  themselves  ;  and  we  considered  it  beneath  as  to 
add  any  stinging  zest  to  the  matter  by  dragging  in  the 
name  of  the  eminent  consultant.  And  this  is  the  manner 
in  which  our  courteous  omission  is  met — our  veracity  is 
questioned.  But  the  Editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal 
is  acute  enough  to  see  that  this  will  not  do.  He,  therefore, 
having  made  his  self-degrading  proviso,  proceeds  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  the  case  luppoaing  it  to  have  occurred  as 
stated  hy  us-  Had  he  gone  on  to  say,  "  The  eminent 
Fellow  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  who  declined 
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to  meet  a  tomaeopatH  in  consultation,  was  undoubtedly 
right  in  saying  that  there  is  an  understanding  among  prac- 
titioners of  '  legitimate '  medicine  that  they  cannot  and 
will  not  meet  homceopaths  in  consultation,"  we  should  not 
have  noticed  it ;  but  instead  of  this  mild  way  of  putting  it, 
he  writes :  "  The  eminent  Fellow  of  the  London  College 
of  Physicians,  who  declined  to  meet  homOEopaths  in  con- 
sultation, was  undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that  there  is  an 
implicit  understanding  amongst  practitioners  of  legitimate 
medicine  that  they  cannot  and  will  not  countenance  the 
homceopathic  delusion,  or  the  '  mixed  treatment '  fraud  by 
meeting  the  persons  implicated  in  consultation."  The 
Hebrew  nation  is  well  known  to  have  a  special  predilection 
for '  old  clo,*  and  the  Editor  of  the  Briiith  Medical  Journal 
here  evinces  in  an  amasing  manner  the  national  peculiarity 
by  resorting  to  the  cast-off  and  worn-out  weapons  of  abuse 
and  charges  of  dishonesty  when  driven  into  a  comer.  la 
the  first  place,  though  it  ia  almost  beneath  our  notice,  the 
eminent  Fellow  in  question  did  not  use  the  term  "  m- 
plicit,"  but  *'  explicit  understanding,"  a  phrase  which  hia 
homoeopathic  correspondent  pointed  out  to  bim  was  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms ;  that  if  it  was  an  "  understanding  "  it 
could  not  be  "  explicit,"  and  if  it  was  "  explicit "  it  must 
be  more  than  an  "  understanding."  This,  we  suppose, 
the  Editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  saw  the  force  of, 
and  quietly  altera  the  phrase  to  "implicit,"  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  mend  matters  much.  But  this  ia  a  trifle. 
We  are,  in  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  spoken  of  as  a  lot  of 
dishonest  criminals — a  set  of  men  who  are  "  implicated,'* 
some  of  us  in  a  "  delusion  *' — a  delusion  which  the  Editor 
clearly  implies  is  not  of  ourselves,  which  would  be  a  mild 
charge,  but  of  the  public— and  others  of  us  in  a  "  fraud." 
Every  one  of  us  is,  according  to  this  high-minded  Editor, 
a  blackguard  and  a  scoundrel,  who  is  engaged  either  in 
systematically  deluding  the  public,  or  in  perpetrating  a 
fraud.  Has  the  Editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal 
ever  heard  that  it  is  a  maxim  in  mental  philosophy  that 
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our  mode  of  judging  of  the  motives  and  actions  of  others 
is  simply  a  reflex  of  our  own  minds  ?     Verbum  sap. 

We  certainly  could  not  have  believed  that  this  sort  of 
scurrilous  abuse  could  have  been  revived  after  having 
been  so  happily  abandoned ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  save  the  Editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal 
could  again  have  stooped  eo  low.  But  we  go  a  step 
further,  and  beg  to  inform  the  editor  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal  that  hia  whole  statement  is  not  true,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  does  not  know  that  it  is 
not  true.  If  the  old-school  physicians  refuse  to  meet  us, 
they  do  not  do  so  upon  the  grounds  given  by  him.  The 
speeches  delivered,  the  letters  written,  and  still  more,  the 
action  taken  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened  members  of 
the  allopathic  school  in  Birmingham  last  spring  give  the 
lie  to  such  disgraceful  statements,  and  we  take  the  liberty 
of  informing  the  editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal 
that  we  and  every  one  of  honourable  feeling  consider  these 
gentlemen  as  representing  our  opponents  much  more  than 
himself;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret,  and  by  no  means 
creditable  to  the  profession,  that  any  one  who  writes  in 
the  strain  he  does  should,  as  editor  of  an  influential 
journal,  occupy  the  important  post  of  "  mentor  morum 
nudicoram."  Our  readers  have  but  to  refer  to  the  speech 
of  Dr.  HssLOP,  part  of  which  we  quoted  in  our  last  month's 
leading  article,  in  order  to  judge  whether  the  statement  of 
the  editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  is  true  or  false. 
We  shall  again  quote  a  short  pass^e  from  this  speech : — ■ 

"  For  any  man  wbo  knew  anything  whatever  of  the  present 
state  of  therapeutics,  to  dure  to  say  that  all  was  right  which 
tbey  professed,  and  all  was  wrong  which  the  homceopaths  pro- 
fessed,  was  an  act  of  audacity  which  could  only  be  ei.cuBed  by 
ignorance.  Ha  could  not  meet  these  gentlemen  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  case,  inasmach  ae  tbey  had  one  opiuion  in  the  main 
and  he  had  another ;  at  any  rate  as  he  at  present  viewed  the 
matter.  But  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  show  the 
slightest  intolerance  to  men  as  competent  as  be  was,  wbo  might 
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turn  out  to  be  more  true  than  he  was,  and  who  were  cen&iuljr 
as  boDeat  as  he  was." 

But  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  words  of  the  "  Eminent 
Fellow"  whose  letters,  declining  to  meet  the  homoeopath, 
form  the  topic  of  this  discussion. 

He  "  expresses  his  sorrow  "  that  he  thinks  he  is  bound 
to  act  as  he  does,  and  at  the  same  time  indulges  "  the 
hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  may  think 
more  harmoniously  in  these  matters";  and,  in  his  next 
letter,  puts  his  declination  on  the  ground  that,  differing 
probably  in  treatment,  they  could  not  sign  the  same  pre- 
scription, and  run  "  the  risk  of  scandalizing  our  patient 
and  ourselves  by  clashing  in  one  way  or  another."  No 
word  of  delusion  or  fraud  in  this  physician 'a  letters ;  he 
is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  even  to  think  such  things. 
The  next  sentence  in  the  reply  of  the  Editor  of  the 
British  Medical  Journal  is  as  bad.     He  says : — 

"  Wo  do  not  accept  the  un authenticated  statement  of  the 
Rei-iew,  that  auy  Uembers  or  Fellows  of  the  College  do  or 
would  act  otherwise  in  tbe  matter  than  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  Eminent  Fellow  very  courteously  but  firmly  acted." 

This  refers  to  a  statement  of  ours  that  Members  and 
Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians  do  consult  with  their 
homceopathic  colleagues.  So  here  again  the  high-minded 
Editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  once  more  tries  to 
get  out  of  the  comer  into  which  he  is  driven  by  simply 
giving  us  the  lie  direct.  What  authentication  does  he 
wish,  besides  our  statement  ?  The  only  authentication 
which  could  be  given  would  be  the  names  of  the  Phy- 
sicians who  do  consult  with  us,  and  this  the  editor  of  the 
British  Medical  Journal  knows  very  well  we  should  not 
think  of  giving  for  his  gratification,  and  consoles  himself  by 
taking  a  paltry  advantage  of  our  more  honourable  feeling. 
It  is  true  that  many  physicians  do  not  consult  with  us, 
not,  however,  because  they  cannot  or  will  not,  but  because 
they  dare  not,  for  fear  of  being   "rattened"   by  such 
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trades-union  leaders  as  the  editor  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal. 

Having  tbtu  disposed,  we  hope  to  hie  satisfaction,  of  the 
consultation  question,  the  Editor  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  next  takes  up  the  query  of  "  Allopath"  regarding 
Dr.  Fhillips,  his  homceopathic  beliefs  and  teaching  at  the 
Westminster  Hospital.  Here  he  is  still  further  drireii 
into  a  corner.  He  cannot  speak  now  of  the  "  unauthen- 
ticated  statements  of  the  Review"  because  no  lees  an 
authority  than  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chtrur- 
gical  Heciew,  characterises  what  had  previously  been 
praised  in  the  highest  terms  by  the  Lancet  and  the 
British  Medical  Journal  itself,  as  "  neither  more  nor 
less  than  pure  homceopathy."  How,  then,  does  the  editor 
of  the  British  Medical  Journal  get  ont  of  the  corner. 
He  says  :— 

"  Dr.  Phillips  and  the  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School 
mast  defend  themselTes.  We  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  Phillips 
teaches  bomieopathic  doctrines ;  indeed  he  has  expressed  dis- 
avowal of  it.  We  do  not  belisTe,  therefore,  that  he  practised 
any  'trick.'  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  Westminster  School  has 
no  intention  whatever  of  sanctioning  or  permitting  homteopathio 
teaching  directly  or  indirectly." 

This  is  an  excellent  joke,  and  requires  no  comment 
from  us.  We  would  only  suggest  to  this  virtuous  hater 
of  so-called  "  delusions"  and  "  frauds,**  that  he  had  better 
enquire  more  fully  into  the  matter,  instead  of  simply 
saying  that  he  does  not  believe  it.  But  there  is  no  fear  of 
his  doing  so.  Having  already  praised  to  the  skies  Dr. 
Fhillips*  book,  and  expressed  surprise  that  he  had  not 
noticed  gelseminum  and  hamameUs  in  bis  work,  it  does 
not  suit  him  to  believe  what  is  inconvenient.  If  he  puts 
Dr.  Phillips'  '  disavowal '  in  the  balance  with  his  book, 
it  requires  very  little  insight  to  see  which  way  the  scale 
tarns. 

But  would  the  editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal 
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or  Ilia  readers  "  be  surprised  to  learn"  that  in  this  very 
number  of  the  Bntith  Medical  Journal  (Jan.  8),  in  an 
editorial  article  enUtled  "  Action  and  Inaction"  the  eaaeo- 
tial  principle  of  the  hateful  "delusion  and  fraud"  of 
homoeopathy  is  enunciated  and  taught !  The  concluding 
sentences  of  this  article  are  as  follows  : — 

"  Max  Schuler  found  that  the  first  effect  of  Urge  sinapisms 
was  to  dilate  the  cerebral  vessels,  while  their  contiaoed  appli- 
cation produced  the  opposite  conditiou  of  abuormal  contraction. 
To  secure  the  first  action  alone,  the  dermal  irritant  must  cover 
a  large  surface,  and  be  applied  for  a  brief  period.  The  difier- 
euce  of  the  primarj  and  secondary  effects  of  such  messares  is 
in  accord  with  the  action  of  the  well-known  neurotics,  alcohol 
and  opium,  which  also  first  dilate  the  cerebral  vesaels,  and  then 
induce  contraction.  [This  is  incorrect — it  is  the  opposite  wa;  ; 
but  this  makes  no  difference  to  the  principle  inTol»ed. — Ens.] 
According  to  ths  end  detired  u  the  method  of  using  tkeie  agent*. 
By  smaU  repeaUd  doses,  the  stimulant  action  u  ttcwed,  wkUe 
depression  lUtimately  /oVoks  one  pow^ful  dote  or  a  sustained 
application.'' 

Here  we  have  enunciated  in  as  clear  and  unmistakeable 
terms  as  could  be,  the  essential  principle  of  the  action  of 
homceopBthic  remedies,  viz.,  the  reverse  effect  of  small 
and  large  doses  respectively,  and  the  employment  of  the 
small  dose  to  produce  the  primary  or  stimulant  action. 

We  commend  this  to  the  notice  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal,  and  ask  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  in  therapeutics,  when 
even  Saul  is  found  among  the  prophets,  and  the  British 
Medical  Journal  itself  teaches  homceopathy  1 
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THE  ACTION  OF  ACONITE  AND  OF  DIGITALIS 

ON  THE  HEART. 

By  Dr.  Batbs. 

Dr.  Sharp,  in  his  "  Limits  of  Antipraxy,"  printed  in  the 

January  number  of  the  ReBtew,  says  on  page  19 : — 

"  Lastly,  let  me  notice  tha^- 

"  The  hypothesis  put  foncard  to  explain  Ike  aftion  of  larger  and 
imaUer  dosei  it  not  satisfactory. 

"  It  is  now  a  favourite  mode  of  speaking  of  tbe  difference 
between  these  actions,  to  call  the  larger  doses  paralysers,  and  tbe 
smaller  ones  stimulauts,  of  the  part  upon  which  the;  act. 

"This  U  the  language  of  hypothesis  and  of  speculation,  not  of 
fact.     That  it  is  so  may  be  readily  made  plain  : — 

"  A  certain  larger  dose  of  digitalis  depretset  the  heart's  action. 

"  A  certain  smaller  dose  of  digitalis  $trength«n»  the  heart's 
action. 

"  And  a  certain  latter  dose  of  aconite  quieliejit  the  heart's 

"  While  a  certain  smaller  dose  of  aconite  retard*  the  heart's 
action. 

"  Here  is  a  dilemma.  If  it  be  stud  that  the  larger  dose  of 
digitalis  paralysee  the  heart,  and  the  smaller  dose  stimulates  it, 
irhat  is  to  be  said  of  the  action  of  aconite  ?  Surely,  the  larger 
dose  is  the  stimulant,  and  the  smaller  the  paralyser.  Then 
what  becomes  of  the  hypothesis  ?    It  Is  unmeaning." 

Now,  Dr.  Sharp  here  shows  that  be  has  not  understood 
the  position  held  by  the  school  of  rational  therapeutists, 
and  bis  mode  of  stating  the  case  is,  to  say  the  least, 
Gonfased. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  his  word  "  depresses  "  as 
the  equiralent  to  "  paralyses ; "  and  I  hare  no  objection 
to  allow  the  word  '*  strengthens  "  to  be  equiyalent  to 
"  stimulates." 

But  the  word  "  quickens "  does  not  necessarily  re- 
present "  stimulates,*'  nor  does  the  word  "  retards "  re- 
present "  paralyses." 

Aconite  qnicsens  the  circulation  in  the  large  dose,  not 
by  stimulating,  but  by  depressing  and  partially jDara/y«t»jr 
the  inhibitory  nerves,  and  its  small  dose  retards  the 
already  quickened  action  of  the  heart  by  stimulating  the 
inhibitory  nerves,  and  enabling  Uiem  to  control  and  con- 
tract the  previously  distended  and  dilated  blood-Tessels. 
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Dr.  Sharp's  argument,  therefore,  against  the  theory 
that  the  poisonously-large  dose  of  a  drug  paralyses,  and 
that  the  minute  dose  tends  to  restore  the  balance  (when 
the  paralysis  or  depression  has  arisen  Jrom  some  other 
cause),  falls  to  the  ground. 

Dr.  Sharp's  error  lies  in  that  he  speaks  of  the  heart  as 
of  an  organ  subject  to  medicinal  action  but  from  one  side 
or  from  one  nervous  tract,  involving  its  whole  parts,  and 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  motor  forces  of  the  heart  are 
many,  and  are  not  confined  to  one  only. 

Istly,  We  have  to  consider  the  moecular  strnctare  of 
the  heart,  with  its  own  inherent  powers  of  contractility 
and  expansion,  in  which  it  differs  from  every  other 
muscular  structure  in  the  body. 

These  powers  are  shown  by  the  continued  movements 
of  the  hearts  of  cold-blooded  animals  even  after  they  are 
removed  from  the  body ;  and,  stranger  still,  this  power  of 
alternate  contraction  and  expansion  in  the  muscular  struc- 
ture of  the  heart  is  not  confined  to  the  whole  heart,  but  is 
possessed  by  portions  of  the  muscle  when  severed  irom 
the  heart,  and  remains  for  some  time  after  such  section. 

Sndly,  We  have  motor  force  transmitted  through  the 
cardiac  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system. 

Srdly,  We  have  nerve  currents  transmitted  through  the 
pneumogastric  nerves. 

4thlT,  We  have  the  stimulating  power  of  the  living 
blood  in  the  circulation  through  the  porietes  of  the  heart 
itself 

5thly,  We  have  the  stimulating  power  of  the  living 
blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

6thly,  We  have  the  mechanical  actions  of  the  arterial, 
venous,  and  capillary  circulations  affecting  the  heart  by 
their  alternating  pressures  or  want  of  pressure.  For 
whatever  paralyses  the  inhibitory  nerves  controlling  the 
coats  of  the  peripheral  circulation,  allows  distension  of 
these,  and  therefore  withdraws  just  so  much  blood  pressure 
from  the  heart. 

7thly,  We  have  to  consider  the  alternate  pressure  and 
absence  of  pressure  involved  in  respiration  through  the 
lungs,  and  by  the  diaphragmatic  and  abdominal  move- 
ments. 

Lastly,  We  find  that  movements  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
also  take  part  in  the  transmission  of  movement  to  the 
heart. 
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The  mutual  relations  of  the  functions  of  life  cannot  be 
overlooked  when  we  consider  any  one  of  these  physio- 
logically, pathologically,  or  therapeutically. 

The  '*  dilemma  "  of  which  Dr.  Sharp  speaks  is  apparent 
only,  and  not  real,  if  we  conaider  the  subject  irom  its 
scientific  side,  and  refuse  to  accept  appearances  as  if  they 
were  always  facts  or  realities. 

Now,  the  actions  of  aconite  and  of  digitalis  differ  in 
tbiB,  that  they  affect  different  motor  tracts  of  the  heart 
If  they  both  affected  the  same  tract  of  the  heart  then  there 
would  be  something  in  his  argument,  but  this  is  not  the 
case. 

AAer  poisonoualy-large  doses  of  aconite  the  heart  is 
found  dilated.  After  poisonously-large  doses  of  digitalit 
the  heart  is  found  contracted.  But  these  opposite  conditions 
do  not  prove  that  the  one  medicine  parsilyses  the  heart, 
or  that  the  other  stimulates  it. 

The  alternate  actions  of  contraction  and  of  dilatation  of 
the  heart  are  not,  the  one  a  proof  of  force,  and  the  other 
a  simple  cessation  of  force.  They  are  both  active  move- 
ments, as  is  shown  by  their  continuance  (in  experiments 
on  the  hearts  of  cold-blooded  animals)  when  the  heart  is 
removed  from  the  body,  and  when  the  blood  is  emptied 
from  it ;  and  still  more  by  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  portions  of  the  heart  after  its  dissection.  These  two 
movements  in  perfect  health  restrain  one  another.  Depress 
the  one  and  the  other  runs  riot.  Depress  the  tendency  to 
expand  and  the  heart  contracts  too  forcibly ;  and  it  is  this 
depression  of  this  expansile  power  of  the  heart  which  is 
the  poisonous  effect  of  digitalis.  On  the  other  hand, 
depress  the  contractile  power  and  the  heart  dilates,  and 
this  is  what  aconite  causes  when  given  in  the  poisonous 
dose. 

Dr.  Sharp  may  call  this  pure  hj^pothesis,  but  I  myself 
look  upon  it  as  a  simple  reading  of  ultimate  facts,  which 
is  a  safer  procedure  than  the  contenting  oneself  with 
looking  at  the  mere  surface  of  the  facts  and  accepting 
what  we  see  only  at  the  first  glance. 

We  have  abundant  experiment  to  refer  to  in  showing 
that,  by  paralysing  the  inhibitory  nerves,  the  (so-called) 
Taso-motor  nerves  act  with  undue  force,  and  that  by 
paralysing  the  vaso-motor  nerves  the  inhibitory  action 
becomes  predominant ;  and  it  may  probably  be  referred  to 
this  series  of  facts  that  digitalis  and  aconite  exert  such 
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opposite  effects  on  the  heart  as  an  organ.  Bnt  there  are 
other  possible  explanations,  e.g..  Dr.  Hughes  looks  on  the 
empty  and  teUnized  heart  in  digitalis  poisoning  as  due  to 
the  sudden  death  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart;  and 
looks  on  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  under  such  cir- 
cnmstances,  as  "  rigor  mortis."* 

It,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be  probable  that  the 
explanation  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  above  will  be 
found  to  be  the  true  one,  although  tf  we  consider  the 
many  &ctors  which  go  to  make  up  the  heart's  full  func- 
tional actions,  others  may  be  offered  with  some  show  of 
probability. 

4,  GTBUvalle  Place. 

ON  GELSEMINUM. 

By  J.  Gaixex  Blacklsy,  M.B.  Lond. 

Amongst  the  many  "  new  "  drugs  that  have  recently  been 

brought  under  the  notice  of  the  "  masses  "  of  the  medical 

Erofession,  none  appears,  during  the  last  two  years,  to 
ave  attracted  more  attention  than  Gelseminum,  owin^ 
very  probably  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  introduced 
amongst  them  as  a  remedy  for  that  "  opprobrium  medt- 
corum"  facial  neuralgia.  During  that  time  numerous 
additions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  have  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  our  contemporaries,  both  British  and 
foreign.  Although  many  of  these,  to  us,  who  have  known 
and  used  the  drug  for  so  long,  may  be  neither  interesting 
nor  instructive,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  pass  a  few  of  them 
in  review  in  the  hope  that  some,  at  least,  mav  yield  after 
careful  sifting  a  few  additions  to  onr  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  the  drug. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Wickham  Legg's  communi- 
cation to  the  Lartcet't  in  1873,  articles  on  Qelieminum 
have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 

Dr.  Hull  X  recounts  his  experience  of  its  use  in  inflam- 
mations and  congestions  of  various  kinds.  In  the  latter 
he  found  that  the  drug  invariably  increased  the  congestion, 
and  recommends  the  restriction  of  its  use  to  simple  febrile 
conditions.     He  thinks  the  dose  ought  to  be  pushed  to 

'  Dr.  Hughes's  Manual  of  Pharmaeodgttamiei.  Hird  edition, 
p.  342. 

t  Zaneet,  Mav  Slit,  18:8. 

X  Hull,  W.  C.  « Theiapeutics  of  GelKminum."  PhSadelpAia 
Mad.  and  Surg.  Rtp.,  Jan.  2itb,  1674,  p.  71. 
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the  extent  of  producing  physiological  symptoms.  These 
last,  88  noticed  by  bim  were,  mydriasis,  amblyopia,  dip- 
lopia, congeBtio  ad  caput,  and  general  relaxation  of  the 
muscles.  The  author  thinks  were  is  evidence  of  the 
action  of  the  drug  upon  the  sympathetic,  and  that  the 
brain  symptoms  depend  upon  this. 

Mackey  *  and  Sawyerf  record  favourable  experience  of 
g^eminum  in  the  treatment  of  odontalgia.  The  latter 
Bays : — "  I  have  rarely  found  geUeminum  fail  to  give 
decided  and  lasting  relief  in  cases  of  neuralgic  pains  in 
the  face  and  jaws  associated  with  carious  teeth.  I  have 
usually  given  fifteen  minimB  of  the  tincture  every  six 
hours." 

Both  these  observers  noted  "  dulness  of  sight "  as  a 
predominant  symptom. 

Boutelle^  relates  a  fatal  case  of  poisoning  observed  by 
bim.  llie  patient  bad  taken  a  draciim  of  the  fluid  extract 
of  the  drug,  followed,  aA^r  an  interval  of  fifteen  minutes, 
by  a  second  similar  dose. 

The  symptoms  observed  by  Boutelle,  who  saw  the 
patient  within  half  an  hour  of  taking  the  drug,  were : — 
Unsteady  gait,  urcent  dyspnoea,  staggering  and  jerking ; 
*'  he  threw  himself  down  on  the  floor  unconscious."  The 
respiratioDB  became  gasping  and  sank  to  three  or  four  in 
the  minute ;  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble.  The  pupils 
dilated  and  insensible  to  light.  He  remained  totally  un- 
conscious, and  in  spite  of  stimuli  of  various  kinds  and 
artificial  respiration,  he  died  three  hours  after  taking  the 
poison.  At  the  post  mortem  examination  made  five  and  a 
half  hours  after  death,  the  blood  was  found  to  be  dark 
and  fluid,  and  did  not  coagulate  or  turn  red  even  after 
exposure  to  the  air  for  two  hours.  The  liver  was  dark 
and  contained  much  fluid  blood ;  the  brain  pale ;  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  was  hypertemic.  Beyond 
these  there  were  no  pathological  appearances. 

McGanghey§  says   he   has   found  gelaeminum  a  very 

•  Mackef,  Ed.,  BLnaingham.  "  GeUeminum  Semperrirena  (Yellow 
Jessamine}  in  Facial  Neuralgia,"  Brit.  Mad.  Jour.,  1674,  p.  576. 

f  Sawyer,  Jas.  "  EmplojineDt  of  Oelseminum,"  Ihid. ;  and  "  On 
QeWminum  SenpeTTtrens  m  the  tieatment  of  Odontalgia,"  Prao- 
Utiowr,  Aug.,  1875,  p.  115. 

X  Boutelle.  '*  Case  of  Fatal  Poieoning  bj  an  overdose  of  Gel- 
■eminum,"  Botton  Med.  Jour.,  Oct.  lit,  1B74,  p.  321. 

§  McOenghey.  "Bemarks  on  the  use  of  OeUemioum  in  the 
treatment  of  Intennitt«nt  Fever  and  Irritable  Bladder,"  PhUadelphUi 
Med.  Timet,  Mar.  7, 1674,  p.  304. 
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serviceable  adjuvant  to  quinine  in  the  treatment  of  inter- 
mittent fevers,  eepecially  those  cases  which  do  not  assume 
the  recognised  typical  form.  In  irritable  bladder  and 
spasmodic  stricture  he  speaks  highly  of  its  effects.  As  a 
result  of  overdoses  the  author  observed  ptosis  in  several 
of  his  cases. 

Dr.  Spencer  Thomson"  in  his  presidential  address, 
delivered  before  the  South- Western  branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  in  1874,  alluded  to  gelseminum  as 
having  proved  very  successful  in  his  hands  in  the  treatment 
of  neuralgia:  and  again  in  a  paper  read  last  year  at  the 
Plymouth  Meeting  f  he  "  was  able  to  state  how  fully  it 
had  fulfilled  my  expectations  during  the  twelvemonths 
that  had  elapsed  since  my  former  notice  of  it." 

Dr.  A.  Shamblin  J  speaks  highly  of  gelseminum  in  cal- 
culus vesicse.  He  mentions  a  case  where  under  the  in- 
fluence of  gelseminum  (in  powder)  the  patient  voided  in 
all  seventeen  small  calculi. 

Dr.  A.  Juraszg  relates  five  cases  (treated  with  geUem.) 
tti  neuralgia  of  the  brachial,  supraorbital,  trigeminal  (first 
and  second  branches)  and  ischiadic  nerves,  cured  by  5  to 
10-drop  doses  three  times  a  day. 

Dr.  Carl  Hertzkall  gives  the  following  case  of  "  piano- 
players'  cramp"  {Klazierspieler's  Krampf)  treated  by 
C'  eminum : — The  patient,  a  pianist,  had  sufilered  from 
itude,  wandering  pains,  and  weakness  of  both  arms, 
more  especially  the  right  one  ("  paralytic  form  of  piano- 
player's  cramp")  the  symptoms  being  so  severe  as  to  have 
prevented  his  following  his  occupation  for  the  last  two 
years.  Cold  water  and  galvanism  to  the  spine  had  aSbrded 
him  only  very  slight  relief.  The  patient  was  put  upon 
gelseminum,  eight  drops,  three  times  a  day,  and  the  symp-  ' 
toms  rapidly  vanished,  no  unpleasant  physiological  effects 
from  the  drug  being  noticed. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  a  paper  communicated  to 
the  Centralblatt  ^  by  Dr.  Berger  containing  the  results 

0  BrUuh  Medical  Jownal,  1874,  L,  p.  890. 

t  "  On  the  ICapid  Relief  of  Neuialgio  Pain,"  lancet,  Nov.  6th, 
1875,  p.  660. 
t  Jvtru)  Jtemadiet,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  306. 

1  "  Oelieminuin  Sempervirens  als  Antineuralf(iMhea  Hittel,"  Cm- 
ira&laUfut  die  MadiciniKhen  WisKtuchtfflm,  1875,  No.  SI. 

n   CmtraSiiatt,  1875;  47,  p.  80a. 

V  "Ueber  die  Pbj'uologitche  und  Theiupeutiache  Wiirdi^nK  des 
Oeueminum  Semperrirena,"  von  Dr.  Berger,  in  Brealan.  CtnlriMlatt, 
43  and  44,  1876. 
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of  experimenta,  physiological  and  therapeutical,  upon 
geUeminum.  As  this  contains  some  solid  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  drug,  we  reproduce 
it  here  almost  in  its  entirety.  Dr.  Berger's  experiments 
on  the  lower  animals  consisted  in  the  subcutaneous  in- 
jection of  Tarious  quantities  of  the  watery  extract  of  gel- 
temintwt.  The  experiments  with  cold-blooded  animals 
were  performed  upon  frogs;  0.1  to  0.3  grra.  of  the  extract 
being  injected,     llie  results  were  as  follows ; — 

"Aitei  a  short  stage  of  general  restlessness,  though 
often  without  this,  a  gradually  increasing  heaviness  of 
morement  sets  in.  On  drawing  away  the  feet  but  slight 
resistance  la  offered  and  they  are  drawn  up  again,  at  first 
slowly,  and  finally  only  on  being  irritated ;  the  animals 
when  laid  upon  the  back  only  succeed  in  turning  over 
after  many  and  fruitless  attempts,  and  after  a  lapse  of 
10  to  80  minntes  even  these  were  impossible.  The  ani- 
mals now  appeared  incapable  of  any  voluntary  motion, 
and  remained  in  any  given  position  except  under  very 
strong  stimulus,  when  they  made  clumsy  attempts  to 
move.  In  this  condition  of  complete  motor  paralysis  the 
cornea  retained  its  sensitiTeness,  and  sensibility  to  pain 
also  seemed  to  be  unimpaired.  The  nerves  and  muscles 
were  also  capable  of  being  irritated  by  a  weak  induction 
current.  As  a  constant  symptom  of  the  poisoning  a  rapidly 
"  increasing  retardation  of  the  respiration  showed  itself, 
which,  at  one  period,  even  before  motility  was  quite 
gone,  ceased  entirely,  and  detached  respiratory  move- 
ments were  then  only  produced  by  reflex  irritation.  The 
beats  of  the  heart  «eemed  at  first  unaltered ;  in  the  later 
stages  there  was  a  slight  decrease  of  frequency ;  but  the 
heart  continued  to  beat  regularly  for  some  hours  after  the 
cessation  of  respiration.  Refiex  irritability  was  almost 
always  very  much  heightened  within  15 — SO  minutes 
after  the  injection,  in  many  cases  almost  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  poisoned  with  strrchnine.  The  slightest 
touch,  shaking  the  table,  or  any  loud  noise,  caused  strong 
tetanic  convulsions.  These  refiex  spasms  remained  even 
after  decapitation  of  the  animal.  If  the  ischiadic  nerve 
was  cut  through  before  the  experiment  the  leg  on  that 
side  was  protected  from  the  spasms,  whilst  ligature  of  the 
external  iliac  artery  showed  no  protective  influence.  This 
increase  of  reflex  irritability  gradually  decreased  till  it 
fell  below  the  normal  point,  and  lastly  ceased  altogether. 
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The  electrical  irritability  of  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles 
appeared  to  be  lessened  and  disappeared  several  hoars 
earlier  than  in  nnpoisoned  frogs." 

The  results  of  the  action  of  aelsemimm  upon  cold- 
blooded animals  may  therefore  be  summariEed  thaa : — 
Disturbance  of  motor  power  by  paralysis  of  the  motor 
centres  of  the  brain,  paralysis  of  respiration,  increase  of 
the  reflex  function  of  the  spinal  marrow  with  subsequent 
depression  of  the  same,  diminished  irritability  of  the  peri- 
pheral motor  nerves  and  of  the  muscles,  slight  decrease 
of  frequency  ia  the  heart's  action. 

In  the  researches  on  warm-blooded  animals  rabbits 
were  used,  to  which  0.08 — 0.3  grm.  of  the  extract  were 
injected  subcutaneously,  and  after  a  lapse  of  10 — 15 
Dunutes  the  following  symptoms  shewed  themselves; — 

"  They  be.came  restless ;  blinked  with  the  eyelids,  at 
times ;  pricked  up  their  ears ;  and,  after  slight  tremors  of 
these  and  of  one  or  other  of  the  anterior  extremities  had 
commenced,  in  most  cases  there  set  in,  in  a  very  charac- 
teristic manner,  movements  of  progression  of  the  anterior 
extremities  following  one  another  in  rapid  succession, 
whilst  the  animal  remained  stationary.  These  symptoms 
of  motor  irritation  in  the  anterior  extremities  reached 
occasionally  such  a  pitch  that  the  animal  raised  itself 
upon  its  haunches  into  a  more  or  less  vertical  sitting 
posture.  These  movements  soon  ceased,  and  the  animEd 
slid  down  with  its  forepaws  on  the  table,  and  let  the  head 
sink  till  the  muzzle  touched  the  table.  On  stronger  stimu- 
lation they  succeeded  at  first  in  raising  the  fore  part  of 
the  body  j  during  which  occasional  striking  out  with  the 
forepaws  took  place;  this  soon  ceased  however,  till  finally 
they  were  unable  to  do  even  this  much,  and  they  allowed 
the  hinder  part  of  the  body  also  to  stretch  out,  generally 
with  previous  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  the  animals  lay 
completely  paralyzed  with  convulsions  (varying  in  inten- 
sity) of  the  extremities,  more  especially  of  the  anterior 
ones.  The  frequency  of  respiration  was  always  diminished 
within  a  short  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
periment; soon  after,  the  motor  paralysis  became  com- 
plete, rapidly  increasing  dyspncca  set  in,  and,  after  a  short 
convulsive  stage,  the  animals  died  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  asphyxia,  15—25  minutes  from  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  only  affected 
by  large  doses,  aft^r  which  a  slight  diminution  of  frequency 
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of  the  pulse  was  notecl,  and  this  after  previous  eection  of 
the  vagi  equally  with  caaes  where  the  nerves  had  been  left 
intact.  On  post-mortem  examination  the  heart  was  always 
found  pulsating  vigorously  and  regularly.  The  sensi- 
tiveness to  pain  and  of  the  cornea  remained  intact  until 
death.  Iteflex  irritability  was  at  first  increased,  but  not 
by  any  means  so  sensibly  as  in  the  cold-blooded  animals ; 
finally  diminished.  In  the  stage  of  asphyxia  only  did 
antesthesia  of  the  cornea  with  dilatation  of  pupil  and  pro- 
trusion of  the  bulbus  set  in.  It  was  possible,  by  means  of 
artificial  respiration,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  asphyxia, 
even  where  after  stoppage  of  respiration  the  above  symp- 
toms (aneesthesia  of  the  cornea  and  mydriasis),  and  finally 
unmistakeable  slowing  and  intermittence  of  the  beats  of 
the  heart  had  set  in;  the  heart  very  soon  resumed  its 
normal  functions.  Also  after  sectio  vagi  on  both  sides 
death  from  suffocation  occurred,  there  was  only  wanting 
the  slowing  of  respiration  succeeding  the  dyspntea.  Arti-  . 
ficial  respiration  sJways  succeeded  io  keeping  the  animal 
alive  even  after  enormous  doses  of  the  drug.  If  it  was 
previously  commenced  even  the  direct  injection  into  the 
veins  of  the  largest  quantities  of  the  poison  caused  no 
appreciable  change  in  the  heart's  action.  Manometric 
experiments  however,  showed,  in  the  case  of  large  doses, 
a  moderate  sinking  of  the  blood  pressure.  Post-mortem 
examination  showed  all  the  signs  of  death  from  suffo- 
cation ;  especially  the  venous  character  of  the  arterial 
blood.  The  electric  irritability  of  the  peripheral  nerves 
and  muscles  was  preserved." 

Qelieminum  causes  therefore  in  warm-blooded  animals : 
"  Paralysis  of  the  motor  centre  of  the  brain  after  previous 
stimulation  of  the  same;  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  (The  difference  between  cases 
where  the  vagus  is  left  intact  and  where  it  has  been  cut, 
speaks  for  a  simultaneous  participation  in  this  action  of  the 
pulmonary  twigs  of  the  vagus.)  Sensibility  remains  un- 
unpiured.  Keflex  irritability  is  at  first  exalted,  finally 
diminished.  On  the  function  of  the  heart  the  poison 
has  only  a  collateral  influence ;  the  slight  diminution  of 
frequency  of  the  latter  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  seda- 
tive effect  of  the  venous  blood  upon  the  medullary  vagus 
centre.  Large  doses  cause  a  moderate  lowering  of  the 
blood-presBure.  Death  is  always  caused  by  paralysis  of 
respiration.** 

No.  2,  Vol.  20.  7 
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The  last  part  of  Dr.  Berger's  paper,  devoted  to  "thera- 
peatical  experiments,"  although  eminently  unsatisfactory 
to  the  author,  contains  much  that  is  interesting ;  for  the 
so-called  "  therapeutical  e^iperiments "  were,  in  reality, 
nothing  less  than  proviogs  {rough  ones,  indeed)  of  the 
effects  of  the  drug  upon  the  numan  subject.  Forty 
patients  were  treated  with  extract  (inwardly  and  sub- 
cutaneously),  or  with  tincture  (I  to  d).  The  majority 
were  suffering  irom  neuralgia  of  the  trigeminus,  either 
peripheral  or  central,  others  from  various  chronic  diseases 
accompanied  hy  neuralgic  pains  and  sleeplessness. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  the  drug  upon  these  maladies 
the  results  were  eminently  unsatisfactory. 

Doses  of  0.1  to  0.5  grm.  of  the  extract,  while  exerting 
not  the  least  curative  action,  gave  rise  to  the  following  pa- 
thogenetic symptoms* : — "  General  heaviness  of  the  head, 
vertigo,  diplopia,  flickering  before  the  eyes,  ptosis,  diffi- 
culty in  moving  the  tongue,  heaviness,  stiffness  and 
tremor  of  the  hands,  numbness  of  the  fingers,  qualmisfa- 
nesB,  vomiting,  general  coldness,  and  last,  not  least, 
difficulty  of  breathing  (in  one  case,  where  the  dose  was 
0.5  grm.,  amounting  to  dangerous  orthopncea).  Only  in 
a  few  cases  was  there  any  perceptible  diminution  of 
previous  pain  or  induction  of  sleep." 

Dr.  Berger  finds  the  tincture  much  leas  active.  Doses 
of  30  drops  three  or  four  times  daily  being  easily  home ; 
doses  of  S  to  6  teaspoonfuls  ( ! )  are  necessary  to  produce 
the  above  symptoms.  Doses  of  5  to  SO  drops  he  considers 
absolutely  inert  1     ["  ahaolut  toirkungslos.  ) 

After  Dr.  Berger's  experiments,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  "  complete  loss  of  muscular  power"  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  gelseminum  is  the  result  of  its  action 
upon  the  nerve  centres,  and  not  of  "  direct  action  on  the 
muscular  substance."  Dr,  Hertzka's  case  of  piano-player's 
cramp  is  evidently  an  example  of  the  curative  powers  of 
geUeminum  in  this  sphere,  and  naturally  suggests  the  use 
of  the  drug  in  "  writer's  cramp  "  and  "  ballet-dancer's  " 
cramp. 

The  symptoms  related  by  Dr.  Douglassf  in  his  proving 
of  gelseminum  would  lead  one  to  expect  that  it  would  be 
of  service  in  intermittent  fever.  '  This  is  borne  out  by 

*  Nuvety  called   b;    Dr.  Berger   "  unangetiehme  Ntintwtehti- 

t  HaU't  New  Stmed^.    3rd  Edition. 
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Dr.  McGanghe^,  whose  saccess  was  evidently  owing  to 
the  homaeopatbic  action  of  the  drug. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  experience  of  Dr.  Berger, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  gelseminum  does  exert  a 
powerful  control  over  neuralgic  afiections  of  the  head 
and  face,  though  it  is  more  than  doubtful,  until  we  have 
further  provings  of  the  drug,  whether  this  is  a  homceo- 
pathic  action  or  not. 

The  experience  of  Boutelle,  coupled  with  the  resulu  of 
Berger's  experiments  and  the  symptoms  observed  by  Dr. 
Hull,  fully  bear  out  Dr.  Hughes  suggestion  as  to  the 
hom<Eopatnicity  of  geheminum  in  states  of  passive  con- 
gestion, though  it  seems  most  probable  that  this  condition 
is  a  result  and  not  a  cause  of  the  brain  paralysis,  as  Dr. 
Hughes  seems  to  think.  The  anemic  condition  of  the 
brain  substance  in  the  case  observed  by  Dr.  Boutelle 
strengthens  this  probability.  The  modus  operandi  of 
geheminum  seems  to  be  briefly  : — Paralysis  of  the  motor 
centres  of  the  brain,  including  those  of  respiration ;  slow- 
ing of  the  latter,  with  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood, 
giving  rise  to  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  and  conges- 
tion of  various  organs.  The  various  disorders  of  vision 
would  then  appear  in  the  light  of  secondary  results,  due 
to  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain.  If 
further  experiments  should  confirm  this  view,  we  may 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  finding  in  geheminum  a 
much  needed  remedy  for  those  cases  of  senile  decay, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  cerebral  symptoms,  we  have 
pulmonary  congestion,  feeble  circulation  with  various 
local  congestiona,  and  the  endless  array  of  paralytic 
symptoms  present  in  such  cases. 

[Since  the  above  was  sent  to  press  Messrs  Ringer  and 
Murrell  have  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  Lancet*  an 
article  upon  geheminum,  giving  the  results  obtained  by 
them  with  the  drug  in  a  series  of  experiments  performed 
apon  frogs.  These  experiments,  however,  add  little  to 
the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  drug.  The  first  part  of  the  paper  deals  chiefiy  with 
the  influence  of  the  drug  upon  the  reflex  functions ;  but 
the  conclusions  the  authors  have  arrived  at  as  to  the  loss 

•  "  On  GeUeminum  SomperrireM,"  by  SinszT  Bingeb,  M.D.,  and 
William  Mukbell,  L.R.C.F.,  M.R.C.3.,  Laaetl,  Dec  ZSdi,  1870, 
ud/an.  10th,  ISre. 
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of  reflex  power  being  due  simply  to  the  action  of  the  drne 
upon  the  cord  are  far  from  satielactory.  They  say  gti- 
temimtm  "  does  not  act  through  Setschenow's  inhibitory 
centre,  for,  firstly,  the  abolition  of  reflex  function  ie  too 
complete  to  be  produced  in  this  way ;  and,  secondly,  after 
producing  complete  loss  of  reflex  action,  we  beheaded  the 
frog,  and  so  divided  the  cord  below  the  inhibitory  centre, 
which  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  optic  lobes, 
and  yet  the  loss  of  reflex  power  remained  as  complete  as 
before." 

The  authors  have  as  yet  performed  no  experiments  with 
a  Tiew  of  showing  how  the  loss  of  voluntary  motor  power 
is  produced,  and  they  have  evidently  not  yet  seen  Dr. 
Berger's  paper  upon  Uie  subject,  for  ihey  suggest  that  the 
loss  of  voluntary  motor  power  is  due  also  to  the  action  of 
the  drug  upon  the  cord,  "  seeing  that  it  and  the  loss  of 
reflex  power  proceed  pan'  passu'  and  because  conscious- 
ness remains  afler  all  power  of  voluntary  motion  has 
ceased. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  is  more  interesting,  being 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  antagonism  of  ga- 
aeminum  and  strychnia,  but  of  this  we  purpose  speaking 
at  some  future  time. — J.  G.  B.] 


COUGH :  ITS  CAUSES  AND  CURE. 

By  Dr.  Edward  T.  Blake  and  Qlivbb  J.  Gaskett,  Esq. 

Thoijoh  only  itself  a  symptom,  it  is  one  that,  at  least  in 
this  country,  induces  more  patients  than  any  other,  if  we 
exclude  pain,  to  seek  medical  advice.  It  is  not  oar 
purpose  to  attempt  the  production  of  a  complete  Cough 
Bepertory;  that  want  was  admirablv  supplied  by  our 
friend  Ehr.  Simmons,  in  the  year  1^70.  Our  object  is 
rather  to  give,  in  a  practical  way,  a  brief  summary  of  the 
treatment  we  find  most  serviceahle,  and  of  the  remedies 
we  most  frequently  employ  in  our  private  practice,  and  at 
the  Mid-Surrey  XMspensary. 

We  propose  to  follow,  as  far  as  possible,  an  anatomical 
order. 

Head. — For  cough  with  headache,  we  give  bry.  or 
tUeta. 

The  Ear. — Cold,  impinging  on  the  ear,  is  a  common 
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caaee  of  coogli  in  the  new-boro  cbild.  Here  tlie  veli- 
tried  remedy  sambucus  nigra  certainly  holde  its  own. 

It  is  well  known  that  aural  irritation  will  induce  cough. 
Wien,  in  children,  the  rcBpiratory  organs  yield  no  expla- 
BatioR  of  a  cough,  the  ears  Ehould  be  carefully  explored 
for  a  foreign  body  or  a  mass  of  hardened  cerumen. 

Mucoos  masses  or  coagula  depending  from  the  posterior 
nares  into  the  pharynge^  cavity,  will  induce  cough.  This 
IB  illustrated  by  the  following  case : — We  were  hastily 
summoned  to  a  case  of  reputed  'croup,'  We  found  a 
pale,  G eared-looking  child,  pulse  quick  but  not  bounding ; 
stridulous  breathing,  interrupted  now  and  again  W  a  fit 
of  hoarse  and  noiey  coughing.  On  examining  the  fauces, 
a  blood-clot  was  to  be  seen  banging  from  behind  the  soft 
palate,  the  evident  cause  of  the  preceding  phenomena, 
rhe  introduction  of  the  finger  to  detach  the  clot  induced 
vomiting ;  a  laige  quantity  of  blood  which  had  passed 
nnperceived  from  the  posterior  nares  into  the  stomach 
was  brought  up,  and  the  whole  train  of  symptoms  dis- 
appeared. 

For  the  cough  of  dentition  we  give  heli. 

A  relaxed  ttate^  the  uvula  is  a  &eqaent  cause  of  trou- 
blesome cough.  This  is  one  of  the  coughs  aggravated  by 
lying  down.  The  mechanism  of  this  cough  19  said  to  be 
that  the  uvula  sweeps  the  tip  of  the  epiglottia  when  the 
body  is  in  the  horizontal  position.  A  moment's  thought 
will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  uvula  is  much 
nearer  the  epiglottis  in  a  standing  than  in  a  lying  posture. 
The  tip  of  the  uvula  really  comes  in  contact  with  the  pos- 
terior pharyngeal  wall,  and  vibrating  with  the  upward 
and  downward  respiratory  currents,  titillates  the  mucous 
membrane,  so  oflen  coincidently  relaxed  and  irritable. 

Let  us  read  the  list  of  medicines  for  "  cough  aggravated 
by  lying  down :"  ambr.,  amm.  m.,  art.,  bell.,  cham.,  eocc., 
cann.,  droa.,/err.,  hyot.,  iyn.,  ipec.,  Itth.  c,  tyc,  mga,,  m. 
arct.,  mere,  mex.,  par.,  phot,,  ph.  ac.,puU.,  rhua,  sabad,, 
ttann. 

"  On  lying  on  the  back,"  amm.m.,  iod.,  n.i)om.,phot.,  til, 

"  On  lying  in  bed,"  anac,  ant.  t.,  cact.,  cham.,  doli., 
drot.,  euphr.,  /err.,  hep.,  ign.,  tndig.,  treat. ,  lachet., 
magn.,  magn.  m.,  natr.  m.,  n.  vom.,  pitlt.,  rktia,  tamb., 
tctil.,  tep.,  ttaph.,  verb.,  vit. 

"  On  lying  with  head  low,"  chin.,  puh.,  tamb.,  tpon. 

It  is  obvious  that  remedies  so  varied  in  their  physio- 
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lexical  relationship  cannot  all  depend  for  their  eaccesa 
upon  one  single  pathological  condition,  such  as  relaxation 
of  the  uvula.  Thus,  in  the  cough  presenting  this  cha- 
racter, so  accurately  pourtrayed  by  our  accomplished 
confrire.  Dr.  Dyce  Brown,  evidently  there  is  a  measure 
of  pulmonary  emphysema  present. 

When  wintering  in  the  city  which  enjoys  the  advants^e 
of  Dr.  Dyce  Brown's  skill,  one  of  the  writers  had  ^e 
misfortune  to  contract  a  cough  corresponding  with  one  of 
Dr.  Brown's  types,  except  that  there  was  a  singularly 
regular  accession  at  2  a.m.  Acid.  nit.  was  not  tried, 
because  a  flannel  jacket  worn  over  the  ordinary  night-gear 
cured  the  cough. 

But  why  is  an  aggravation  of  respiratotT  symptoms  so 
frequently  seen  between  S  and  S  a.m.  ?  We  think  this  is 
a  question  of  temperature.  It  is  now  known  that  at  S 
a.m.,  when  the  blood-heat  of  the  child  begins  to  rise 
rapidly,  strange  to  say  the  temperature  of  the  adult  male 
eommences  a  decline  almost  as  rapid.  We  must  remem* 
ber,  too,  that  at  this  hour  the  thermometer  in  the  open  air 
usually  touches  its  minimum  point.  The  combined  ope- 
ration of  these  causes  doubUess  explains  this  favourite 
hour  for  the  advent  of  a  certain  fonn  of  cough,  and  for 
the  accession  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm. 

Blood  forsaking  to  so  large  an  extent  the  general  cuta- 
neous surface,  may  induce  just  that  amount  of  hyperemia 
of  the  nervous  centres  which  control  the  respiratory 
muscles,  to  produce  spasmodic  contraction. 

Frequently,  doubtless,  the  phenomenon  is  purely  reflex. 
Altered  relative  position  of  organs  will  again  serve  to 
explain  some  forms  of  cough ;  this  is  plain  enough  in  the 
results  of  acute  inflammatory  disease,  and  in  the  instance 
of  morbid  intrathoracic  growths  of  bulk. 

But  there  is  a  condition  of  things,  connected  with  chro- 
nic disease,  existing  in  perhaps  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  the 
patients  who  come  to  us  above  the  age  of  50.  There  is 
slight  emphysema;  often  combined  with  this,  a  more  or 
less  engorged  condition  of  the  liver,  and  general  venous 
abdominal  stasis.  What  takes  place  when  these  patients 
assume  the  horizontal  posture  ? 

The  liver,  which  was  hanging  from  the  broad  ligament 
tending  to  keep  down  the  diaphragm,  now  reclines  against 
it,  and  with  the  other  abdominal  organs,  thrusting  it  up, 
compresses  the  rarefied  lung,  thus  giving  rise  to  cough. 
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For  relaxation  of  the  uvula  (stomach-congb),  if  the 
fauces  be  brick-red  and  the  mouth  be  veaiculated,  or  even 
ulcerated,  we  give  nux  xom.  Sx — 3x,  and  direct  a  gargle 
oi pot.  permang.  gr.  j.  ad  aqua  Jj.,  to  be  used  cold  every 
morning  and  night 

In  long  standing  cases  we  give  mer.  cor.  3x,  or  mere, 
protiod.  3x,  and  sometimes  pot.  iodid.,  ordering  at  the 
same  time  a  spray  or  paint  of  tannic  acid  and  glycerine, 
after  food  and  at  bedtime. 

Where  very  viscid  mucus  is  present,  we  give  the  Jt- 
chromate  of  potash.  Lacheste  is  valuable  where  the 
cough  commences  at  a  small  point  with  a  tickling  sensa- 
tion. 

For  tonsillitis  with  piles,  we  give  hepar. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  in  all  these  cases  to  interdict 
the  use  of  gas,  tobacco,  and  of  hot  condiments. 

Hooping  Cough. — We  have  elsewhere  careftdly  given 
the  indications  for  remedies  appropriate  to  the  different 
forms  of  pertussis. 

A  careful  trial  has  been  given  to  all  the  recommended 
remedies,  and  our  experience  is  that  definite  effects  are 
seen  only  after  ipec,  droa.,  coccus  cacti,  and  mephitis. 

The  last-named  remedy,  in  the  1st  dec.  dil.,  answers 
admirably  in  the  spasmodic  stage ;  but  there  are  bad 
specimens  in  the  market.  The  1st  decimal  dilution  should 
have  a  very  distinctive  odour. 

Of  croup  and  laryngitis  we  have  nothing  to  record 
differing  from  the  ordinary  routine  treatment. 

When  submucous  effusion  gives  rise  to  a  dry,  stinging, 
suffocative  feeling,  a  capital  remedy  is  apis  meuifica. 
Should  the  throat  feel  raw  and  scraped,  we  give  samb.; 
if  painfully  raw,  aeon.;  if  the  cough  be  hoarse,  brom.; 
if  both  hoarse  and  painful,  spang.,-  if  raw  and  sore,  with 
tickling-itching  behind  the  sternum,  rumez  we  find  to  be 
the  most  successful  remedy. 

For  the  passive,  subacute  tracheitis,  so  ft-equent  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  English  catarrh,  bry.,  both  irom  the  Vienna 
provings  as  well  as  ex  usu  in  morbis,  stands  pre-eminent; 
but  should  it  fail,  arum  t.  or  ckel.  may  be  tried.  If  there 
be  much  mucous  rattling,  we  give  samb.  or  tpong.;  if  the 
rattling  be  worse  at  night,  rumex  or  sulph.;  for  finer 
rattling,  occupying  a  lower  site  (bronchial  wheesing),  we 
administer  ipeo. 

Bronchitis. — Reigate  is  so  sheltered  that  the  idiopathic 
acute  form  ia  rarely  encountered. 
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For  infantile  bronchitis,  aeon,  followed  by  ipec.  is 
generally  sufficient. 

In  senile  bronckitia  we  get  capital  results  from  kali 
cari.  3x,  with  sulph.  occasionally  interposed.  We  some- 
times employ,  in  addition,  ant.  t.,  kali  bioh.,  mere,  corr., 
and  aeneg. 

As  empkyaema  is  always  co-ezistent  in  these  cases,  the 
treatment  of  that  disease  will  form  a  necessary  element  in 
the  therapeusis.  The  remedy  will  probably  be  found 
amongst  ara.,  ipec.,  lohel.,  and  aulph. 

Pleuriay. — We  do  not  find  bry.  indicated  in  the  specific 
form  of  this  painful  affection,  but  a&m.,  and  in  Uie  Ist 
dec.  dil. 

For  subacute  pleurisy  we  select  bry. 

If  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  be  secondarily  involved, 
we  give  hepar ;  in  very  acute  cases  Ix,  and  a  more  dilute 
form  in  the  more  chronic. 

In  chronic  pleurisy  we  administer  kaU  carb. 

Phthisis. — For  the  secondary  pleurisy,  bry.  and  kali 
carb.  have  done  the  most  for  us. 

Slann.  is  the  only  drug  under  the  use  of  which  we  have 
seen  a  cavity  disappear. 

'Hhe  best  sedatives  for  the  night  cough  are  stict.,  hyos., 
rumex,  and  sulph. 

With  regard  to  ordinary  coughs,  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  an  axiom  that  the  more  noisy  the  cough,  the  less  it 
need  excite  the  concern  of  the  medical  attendant. 

Perhaps  the  least  dangerous  in  its  results,  yet  the  most 
troublesome  to  cure,  is  the  "churchyard  cough,"  This 
form,  like  the  ringing,  brassy  cough  of  hysteria,  is  always 
aggravated  at  the  advent  of  the  doctor. 

Dr.  Sutherland  saw  successful  in  the  latter  the  adminis- 
tration of  oonium  ;  for  the  former,  we  give  moach. 

In  these  coughs  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  recur  to 
the  use  of  the  time-honoured  "  fcetid  gums ;"  and  the 
more  fcetid  the  better ! 

Stomach. — For  spasmodic  cough  with  vomiting,  we 
give  cup.  tvlphurio. ;  for  spasmodic  cough  culminating  in 
vomiting,  droa.;  for  spasmodic  cough  with  nausea,  ipec.; 
for  cough  with  yellow  tongue  and  nausea,  kali  btch. ;  with 
wheezing,  dyspnoea,  and  vomiting,  ^b^. 

For  cough  secondary  to  heart  disease,  eact.,  lack.,  and 
sang. 

For  cough  with  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium  we 
select  bry.  or  chelid. 
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For  coa^h  vitfa  braised  sensation  in  the  obliqui  abdomi- 
nales  we  give  nwx,  and  find  an  arnicated  abdominal  com- 
press to  be  an  excellent  adjunct. 
'    For  cough  with  uterine  presture  we  use  nux  or  stann. 

Hale,  in  his  first  edition  of  the  New  Remediei,  gires 
an  interesting  case  of  prolaptus  uteri  associated  with 
cough,  which  always  ceased  with  the  introdaction  of  a 
pessary. 

Stomach  Cough. — This  we  take  to  mean  the  follicular 
irritation  in  the  pharynx  or  larynx,  usually  associated 
with  relaxed  uvula,  so  frequently  seen  combined  with 
dyspepsia. 

Enteric  irritati<m  will  induce  cough ;  this  we  see  in  the 
effects  of  the  larger  intesHnal  parasites.  Ascarides  are  a 
frequent  cause  of  cough,  for  which  we  give  tantonin  or 
mlphur. 

Graves,  in  hie  Clinical  Medicine,  Lecture  XL.,  with 
most  admirable  franchise,  relates  the  following  highly  in- 
teresting and  instructive  case: — "  A  young  lady  is  attacked 
with  violent  and  alarming  symptoms  of  '  dry  bronchitis.* 
The  fits  of  coughing  go  on  for  hours  with  extraordinary 
intensity;  the  cough  is  dry,  extremely  loud,  hollow,  and 
is  repeated  every  few  seconds,  night  and  day,  asleep  as 
weD  as  awake.  Its  violence  is  such,  that  it  threatens,  aa 
she  says,  "  to  tear  the  chest  in  pieces."  Her  friends, 
indeed,  wonder  how  her  frame  can  withstand  so  constant, 
so  terrible  an  agitation." 

Dr.  Shekleton,  who  conducts  the  case,  calls  to  his  aid 
Dr.  Graves  as  a  consultant.  More  consuetudine,  the 
patient  is  bled,  she  is  leeched,  she  is  blistered,  she  is  anti- 
monialised — alas,  no  relief!  Next,  antispasmodics  are 
tried — still  no  change  I  Then  recourse  is  had  to  every 
species  of  narcotic,  but  without  the  slightest  benefit.  An 
old  woman  gives  a  full  dose  of  turpentine  with  castor  oil, 
to  relieve  colic ;  a  large  mass  of  tsnia  is  passed,  and  every 
symptom  of  pulmonary  irritation  disappears. 

For  cough  arising  from  tracheitis,  when  associated  with 
portal  coneestion,  we  administer  cbscuIus,  hydrastis,  ver- 
baaeum  ana  nulphur. 

Cough  with  starting  of  urine  is  best  met  by  cauMticum. 
Fer.  mur.,  administered  subsequently,  removes  the  ten* 
dency  to  recurrence. 

With  regard  to  adjuncts,  we  employ  them  largely.  We 
use  sprays  and  inhalations  to  a  large  extent     Where 
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practicable,  we  direct  the  eame  agent  to  be  employed 
topically  as  well  as  interDally. 

Kreatote  vapour  is  our  remedy  for  local  application  in 
cliroDic  broncuitis ;  and  we  find  carbolated  inhalations  of 
great  service  both  in  mucous  phthisis  and  in  pulmonary 
cavities. 

In  diurnal  cough  we  direct  the  body,  especially  the 
apices  of  the  lungs,  to  be  well  covered  with  some  material 
combining  porosity  with  warmth. 

The  Dispensary  patients  are  directed  to  get  coarse 
Welsh  flannel ;  if  it  irritate  the  skin,  cotton-wool  or 
wadding  may  be  worn,  stitched  between  some  well-washed 
calico.  The  wealthier  classes  procure  Lairitz'  pine-wool, 
and  wear  it  quilted  between  layers  of  Persian  silk.  Some 
patients  think  they  derive  great  benefit  from  using  a 
cuirass  of  Darlow's  Skeuasma,  or  Magnetine.  We  forbid 
rabbit  or  hare  fur,  and  chamois  leather ;  for  we  consider 
all  such  skins  to  be  objectionable,  on  the  scorce  of  causing 
condensation  of  perspiration  on  their  inner  surface. 

We  do  not  order  the  use  of  respirators,  but  direct  the 
patient  to  breathe  through  the  nostrils. 

For  night  cough  we  attach  great  importance  to  a  fiannel 
jacket  for  adults  and  a  dressing-gown  of  the  same  material 
for  children.  These  should  be  worn,  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness,  outside  the  night-dress.  Marked  and  imme- 
diate benefit  often  follows  the  use  of  this  simple  means. 

The  bed  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  window  or  an  outer  wall.  The  former  should  be  well 
covered  in  winter. 

A  capital  mode  of  maintaining  a  gentle  and  healthy 
heat  is  to  use  the  terra-cotta  stove  made  by  Roberts,  of 
48,  Rochester  Row,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  burning 
small  coal ;  it  requires  no  attention  for  twenty-four  hours. 
On  the  top,  food  may  be  kept  warm,  and  water  should  be 
placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  evaporation. 

A  good  harmless  sweetmeat,  to  soothe  a  dry  and  irri- 
table throat,  is  the  glycerine  lozenge. 

Where  the  patient  is  low,  and  appetite  flags,  a  tumbler 
of  milk,  with  or  without  old  rum,  should  be  placed  at  the 
bedside. 


Reigate. 
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ANACARDIUM  ORIBNTALE. 


ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF 
ANACARDIUM  ORIENTALE. 
By  Dr.  Teldhah. 
Thb  foIloTing  well-inarked   example   of  tbe   action   of 
anaeardium  orientale  on  the  skin,  came  under  my  obser- 
vation a  short  time  since. 

A.  B.,  St.  S8,  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Gould,  the  homceopathic  chemists,  whilst  engaged 
in  extracting  the  juice  of  the  bean,  for  medicinal  prepara- 
tion, accidentally  let  some  of  it  get  into  a  crack  or  abra- 
sion on  his  left  wrist.  This  was  on  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  the  10th  of  December.  About  twelve  hours  after 
the  wound  itched,  and  be  scratched  it  and  increased  the 
irritation.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  vesicles 
made  their  appearance  around  the  wound,  and  higher  up 
the  arm  towards  the  elbow.  The  skin  became  hot,  in- 
flamed, and  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  this  condition  extending 
upwards  above  the  elbow,  and  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
anterior  and  under  aspects  of  the  limb.  At  first  there  was 
not  much  itching,  but  on  the  second  day  the  itching  was 
considerable,  and  so  much  aggravated  at  night  as  to  pre- 
vent him  sleeping.  On  the  evening  of  the  ISth  the  scrotum 
became  sore,  red,  and  inflamed,  but  without  vesication ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  face  was  attacked,  the  eyelids  and 
upper  part  of  the  right  cheek  presenting  all  the  appearance 
of  a  sharp  attack  of  erysipelas.  The  skin,  he  said,  felt 
hot,  stiff*,  and  burning.  There  was,  also,  a  red  patch  at 
the  bend  of  the  right  arm,  and  on  the  right  hand. 

In  this  condition  the  patient  presented  himself  to  me 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  December.  He  looked  ill 
and  worn,  and  languid ;  this  appearance  being,  doubtless, 
to  some  extent,  due  to  the  want  of  sleep  the  previous  - 
night.  He  expressed  himself  as  feeling  depressed  and 
irritable,  disinclined  to  move,  and  impatient  of  the  play  of 
his  children,  which  usually  afforded  him  pleasure.  He 
also  complained  of  confusion  of  the  head  and  memory.  If 
he  laid  a  thing  down  he  forgot  where  he  had  placed  it, 
and  such  like.  On  waking  after  half  an  hour's  sleep,  on 
the  morning  of  his  visit  to  me,  every  object  appeared  a 
long  way  off.  This  lasted  about  an  hour,  and  did  not 
recur.  There  was  no  sickness,  but  loss  of  appetite  and 
some  thirst.  The  pulse  was  weak,  and  somewhat  accele- 
rated ;  the  general  surface  cool. 
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He  had  already  taken  three  doses  of  the  Sx  of  aconite. 
I  advised  the  first  decimal  of  rhus  iox.  id  &-drop  doses, 
every  four  hours. 

On  the  15th,  that  ia,  two  days  later,  the  arm  was  more 
BwoUen  and  tense,  the  redness  deeper,  and  more  uniformly 
diffused ;  the  colour  disappearing  on  pressure,  and  return- 
ing the  instant  the  pressure  was  removed.  The  vesicles 
had  dried  np.  The  face  was  somewhat  better.  The  right 
hand  and  arm  much  the  same ;  itching  of  the  scrotum, 
but  no  redness;  general  health  pretty  fair,  with  the 
exception  of  want  of  appetite.  To  take  beUadoana  I*,  5 
dr^B  every  four  hours. 

On  the  17th  the  eruption  had  nearly  disappeared  from 
all  the  affected  parts.  There  was  still  a  little  fulness  of 
the  left  arm,  with  a  faint  blush  of  the  skin.  The  face,  the 
right  arm  and  the  scrotum,  were  quite  well.  His  appetite 
had  returned,  and  he  felt  well— only  a  little  weak. 

It  would  have  been  scientifically  interesting  to  hare 
allowed  this  case  to  run  its  course  without  medical  treat- 
ment ;  but  that,  under  the  circumstances,  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  rhus  was  prescribed  in  view  of  the  vesi- 
cation, hut  it  did  not  appear  to  have  any  effect  upon  the 
disease.  After  taking  belladonna  for  two  days,  the  amend- 
ment was  very  striking  ;  but  this  may  have  been  only  the 
natural  subsidence  of  the  irritation,  seeing  that  it  had 
been  artificially  produced.  The  case  appears  to  suggest 
that  anaeardium  deserves  greater  notice  than  is  commonly 
conceded  to  it,  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 

Mgoi^te  Sueet, 

January  11,  1ST6. 

CLINICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  OPHTHALMIC 
SURGERY. 
By  Hbnby  R.  Ikwik,  Esq. 
J.  H.,  boilersmith.  On  the  21st  May,  1875,  while  working 
with  a  rivetting  machine  a  piece  of  metal  flew  and  struck 
him  over  the  right  eye.  On  examination  shortly  after- 
wards, a  triangular  cut  with  the  apex  downwards  was 
seen  in  the  cornea.  The  iris  also  was  injured,  and  the 
pupil  dragged  down  towards  the  apex  of  the  wound. 
Although  the  wound  was  carefully  examined  by  means  of 
artificial  light  and  a  lens,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether 
or  no  anything  was  buned  in  it. 
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Atropine  Bolution  (gr.  vtij  ad  |  j  aq.)  was  instilled,  and 
a  pad  of  dry  lint  and  roUer  applied. 

SSnd.  Has  had  a  bad  night;  no  sleep  ;  much  pain  in 
eye  and  forehead ;  eyelids  greatly  swollen  and  cedcematous, 
■o  much  so  that  they  are  difficult  to  open. 

The  atropine  solution  to  be  instilled  every  four  hours  ; 
and  a  pad  of  lint  soaked  in  calendula  lotion  to  be  kept 
constantly  applied.  Aeon.  Ix  gtt  j  am  i  horis ;  and  a 
draught  containing  cAloral  gr.  xz  to  be  taken  at  bedtime 
if  necessary. 

SSrd.  Still  in  great  pain,  but  slept  for  some  hoars  after 
taking  the  draught.  CEdoema  of  lida  so  great  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  separate  them. 

Continue  aeon.  Ix,  and  repeat  draught.  Atropine  and 
calendula  lotion  as  before. 

24th.  Has  again  had  a  few  hours  sleep.  (Edcema  of 
lids,  and  throbbing  pain  in  eye  and  forehead,  if  possible 
worse  than  ever.  It  was  decided  to  extirpate  the  eyeball 
at  once.  The  operation  was  thus  performed.  The  patient 
being  completely  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the 
eyelids  were  opened  and  held  so,  by  means  of  Weiss'  stop 
speculum.  A  fold  of  conjunctiva  corresponding  to  the 
insertion  of  the  recti  muscles  was  caught  up  with  forceps, 
and  cat  with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors  curved  on  the  flat. 
Through  the  opeoing  thus  made  one  blade  of  the  scissors 
was  passed,  the  other  remaining  external  to  the  eyeball, 
and  a  circular  incision,  external  to  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  was  thus  made  through  the  conjunctiva  and  fascia 
immediately  beneath.  A  blunt  strabismus  hook  was  then 
passed  ander  the  insertion  of  each  of  the  muscles,  which 
were  saccessively  cut  across.  The  finger  and  thumb  of 
left  hand  were  now  pressed  down  between  the  eyeball  and 
the  walls  of  the  orbit,  so  drawing  the  eyeball  forward  and 
acting  as  a  guide  for  the  scissors,  to  the  insertion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  was  then  easily  reached  and  cut  across, 
BO  finishing  the  operation.  The  speculum  was  now  re- 
moved, the  eyelids  closed,  and  a  pad  of  lint  soaked  in 
calendula  lotion  applied. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  operation,  ^vhile  the 
scissors  were  being  passed  backwards  to  the  optic  nerve, 
the  pressore  on  the  eyeball,  caused  to  protrnde  through  the 
wound  in  the  cornea,  a  piece  of  metal,  which  was  after- 
wards found  to  be  nearly  half  an  inch  long  and  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  In  breadth. 
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Remark*. — There  is  seldom  any  hemorrhage  after  this 
operation ;  all  the  dressing  reqaired  is  lint  soaked  id  cold 
wat«r,  or  some  slightly-medicated  lotion.  Should  bleed- 
ing come  on  all  that  is  necessary  to  arrest  it,  is  to  open  the 
lids  and  plug  the  orbit  with  cotton  wool.  The  recovery 
is  generally  very  rapid :  this  man  was  able  to  walk  to  my 
house — a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half — a  week  afterwards, 
and  in  another  week  was  able  to  resume  his  work. 

ThoB.  N.  applied  at  the  Dispensary  during  the  summer 
of  '74.  He  said  he  had  been  struck  over  the  forehead  and 
eye  by  a  metal  bolt  about  lire  weeks  ago.  Had  been 
under  the  treatment  of  bis  club  doctor  since  then.  The 
pupil  was  much  dilated  and  insensible  to  light.  Vision 
was  entirely  lost.     Arnica  \x. 

Saw  nothing  more  of  him  until  the  end  of  October, 
when  he  applied  again  at  the  Dispensary.  He  said  he 
had  been  in  Leeds  Infirmary,  hut  left  Uiere  no  better. 
He  came  now  to  me,  because  he  was  very  much  afraid  he 
was  going  to  lose  the  sight  of  the  uninjured  eye.  The 
sight  has  been  rapidly  faihng,  and  now  he  can  scarcely  see 
to  go  about ;  and  cannot  read  the  printing  on  the  sign- 
boards over  the  shops. 

The  eye  that  was  hurt  remains  unaltered.  Ko  vision,  or 
power  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness.  He  was  under 
treatment  until  S6th  November,  but  without  any  benefit, 
the  sight  steadily  getting  worse.  It  was  then  decided  to 
remove  the  injured  eye.  This  was  accordingly  done  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  the  result  was  most  gratiiying.  He 
made  a  good  and  quick  recovery  from  the  operation,  and 
since  then  the  remaining  eye  has  steadily  and  rapidly  im- 
proved, so  much  BO  that  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  able  not 
only  to  return  to  work,  but  also  to  read  with  ease  and 
comfort  the  small  print  of  a  newspaper. 

Examination  of  the  excised  eye  showed  that  the  retina 
was  entirely  detached  and  floating  about  in  the  vitreous, 
which  was  unnaturally  fluid. 

G.  S.  9th  Sept,  1875.  Had  his  eye  hurt  four  days 
ago.  He  was  trying  to  pull  up  a  blade  of  wheat  by  the 
root,  when  it  suddenly  gave  way  and  one  of  tfae  beards 
pierced  the  cornea.  It  hurt  a  good  deal  at  first,  and  some 
"  sticky  stuflf"  came  out,  but  he  bathed  it  with  cold  water 
from  a  brook,  which  eased  it.  He  has  continued  to  bathe 
it  at  times  since  then,  but  it  has  gradually  got  worse  until 
yesterday,  when  it  was  so  painful  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  work ;  and  last  night  he  could  not  sleep  for  it. 
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Pretent  appearance : — Great  photophobia ;  redness  of 
sclerotic,  with  the  ressels  radiating  from  the  centre.  There 
is  a  semilanar  collection  of  pus  at  the  lower  edge  of  cornea, 
aboat  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  stretching 
from  one  side  of  anterior  chamber  to  the  other.  The 
whole  of  the  cornea  is  dull ;  and  rather  below  it*  centre 
is  seen  the  wound  made  by  the  sharp  beard  of  the  wheat 
The  iris  is  uninjured. 

Sol.  airop,  gr.  ij  ad  aq.  J  j  was  instilled,  and  a  compress 
bandi^e  applied. 

11th.  Much  easier ;  can  sleep  at  night.  Pus  is  being 
absorbed.     Iris  widely  dilated. 

Continne  atrop.  sol, 

18th.  Continues  to  improve;  the  pus  has  all  been 
absorbed ;  can  bear  the  light ;  slight  cloudiness  of  cornea 
remains. 

Stop  atrop.     Sulph.  0,  gtt.  j.  ter  in  die. 

SOth  Nov.  Can  see  almost  as  well  as  ever  with  the 
injured  eye.  There  remains  only  a  slight  opacity  of 
cornea  where  the  wound  was,  and  this  is  only  risible  in 
certain  lights. 

Continue  sulphur, 

A.  R.,  let.  8  years.  About  eight  weeks  ago  was  cutting 
a  piece  of  wood  with  an  old  blunt  pocket-knife,  when  the 
knife  slipped  and  the  point  pierced  his  eye.  Has  been 
treated  by  the  local  medical  man. 

Present  appearance  of  eye. — The  knife  has  entered  the 
anterior  chamber,  at  the  lower  and  outer  edge  of  cornea. 
The  pupil  is  dragged  downwards  and  outwards ;  and  a 
portion  of  the  iris,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pin's  head,  is 
strangulated  in  the  wound-  There  is  much  photophobia, 
and  some  congestion  of  the  conjunctival  vessels  radiating 
from  the  wound.  He  can  count  fingers,  but  his  sight  is 
very  dim.     Slight  cloudiness  of  cornea. 

Sol.  atrop.  gr.  iv  aq.  ^  i  to  be  instilled  twice  daily,  and 
compress  bandage  worn  constantly. 

In  a  week  there  was  much  less  congestion  and  photo- 
phobia, and  the  strangulated  portion  of  iris  was  much 
smaller.  The  pupil  also  was  more  dilated,  and  of  some- 
what better  shape. 

Sol.  atrop,  once  daily. 

The  atropine  was  regularly  used  for  about  six  weeks. 
By  that  time  the  iris  had  been  drawn  completely  out  of 
the  wound,  which  then  healed.    The  pupil  also  was  of  a 
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rather  better  shape  although  still  dravD.  to  one  side,  bat 
capable  of  expansion  and  contraction,  under  the  influence 
of  light.  The  congestion  and  photophobia  had  all  dis- 
appeared, the  cornea  was  quite  clear,  and  the  Tision  of  the 
injured  eye  was  as  acute  as  that  of  the  other. 

In  connection  with  this  last  case  a  rather  absurd  incident 
occurred  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention.  The 
pareuts  of  this  boy  lived  in  a  very  out  of  the  way  place  on 
the  moors,  between  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  there 
being  no  other  house  within  several  miles  of  them.  One 
morning  the  father  came  for  the  boy's  drops,  and  apologised 
for  his  wife  not  bringing  the  lad  on  the  previous  day,  bat 
that  she  had  been  suddenly  taken  very  ill  and  was  confined 
to  bed.  On  enquiry  it  appeared  that  she  had  got  up  in 
the  morning  in  her  usual  health,  but  that,  shortly  after 
putting  the  drops  in  the  boy's  eye,  she  had  been  seized 
with  partial  blindness,  and  one  pupil  was  twice  as  large  as 
the  o^er.  Fear  brought  on  an  attack  of  bilious  vomiting, 
and  the  doctor  came  some  ten  miles  to  see  her,  and  ordered 
her  to  remain  in  bed,  where  she  still  was  when  the  husband 
came  to  see  me.  Fortunately  I  was  able  to  reassure  him, 
and  his  wife  speedily  recovered. 

Darlington. 


The  fact  that,  during  the  last  dozen  years,  so  many  works 
have  been  published  on  the  subject  of  diet,  is  proof,  if  proof 
were  wanting,  of  the  increasing  degree  of  importance  which  ia 
attached  to  it.  Among  the  writers  on  diet  during  that  short 
space  of  time,  we  find  the  well-known  names  of  Henry  Bennett, 
E.  Smith,  Gream,  Brinton,  Horace  Dobell,  Pavy  and  Leared. 
And  now  we  have  a  work  on  the  subject  from  Dr.  T.  K. 
Chambers,  a  man  well  qualified  to  speak  upon  it,  be  havinf;, 
about  twenty  jears  ago,  puhlished  a  work  on  DigetUon  and  itt 
Derangementi  in  which  diet  forms  a  chief  topic  ;  and  ahout  eight 
years  ago,  another  work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  Th« 
Indyationt,  in  which  the  question  of  food  is  very  fully  treated 
of.  It  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  have  much  written  upon 
the  food  of  the  healthy  and  the  sick.  It  is  more  surprising, 
that,  till  lately,  so  little  importance  should  have  been  attached 
to  it.    When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  corpulent 
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man  maj,  in  six  months,  lose  many  stones  in  weight  hj 
eiclnding  from  his  dietary  saccharine  food ;  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  coDsi^er  that  certain  African  potentates  can  add  to  the 
Jat  and  weight  of  their  nires,  bj  confining  them  almost  whollj 
to  milk  aod  milk  food ;  when  we  see  a  diabetic  lose  sugar  from 
his  urine,  and  gain  flesh  and  strength  and  sleep,  bjr  virtue, 
simplj  of  a  change  of  food :  when  we  see  an  infant  rescued  from 
death  by  a  change  of  nurse,  or  bj  bbb'b  milk,  or  by  a  Uttle  veal 
broth : — such  facts,  for  facta  they  are,  ought  surely  to  show  us 
the  vast  importance  of  food  to  the  sick  and  to  the  healthy.  To 
know  that  a  change  in  nutrition  can  briog  about  such  efiiects  in 
the  condition  of  those  who  make  it,  and  to  know  that  such 
nntrition-changes  are  brought  about  by  food,  cannot  but  be 
followed  by  the  contiction  that  the  study  of  diet  is  as  essential 
in  the  edacation  of  the  medical  man  as  the  study  of  drugs.  The 
more  this  is  recognixed  the  better  for  the  future  of  medicine.  It 
has  been  too  little  recognized  in  the  past,  and  is  not  sufficiently 
rect^ized  at  the  present  time.  And  yet  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  foods  were  the  first  therapeutic  agents  we  made  use 
of  long  before  dru^  were  thought  of. 

When  we  said  that  diet  waa  not  held  in  due  estimation  in  the 
past,  we  onght  to  have  said  in  the  immediate  past  If  we  go  as 
far  back  as  to  the  days  of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  wo  find  diet 
treated  as  of  every  importance.  We  find,  also,  the  fact  admitted 
that  the  foundation  of  medicine  rests  on  the  very  early 
observation  that  the  same  food  is  not  suited  to  the  healthy 
and  diseased.  "  The  art  of  medicine  would  not  have  been 
invented  at  first,  nor  would  it  have  been  made  a  subject  of 
investigation,  if  when  men  are  indisposed,  the  same  food  and 
other  articles  of  regimen  which  they  eat  and  drink  when  in 
good  health  were  proper  for  them,  and  if  no  other  were 
preferable  to  these."  So  says  Hippoorates,  who  complains  that 
the  physicians  of  that  da;  did  not  sufficientiy  study  the  in- 
dicatioDS  for  food,  when  to  give  it  and  when  to  withhold  it,  and 
got  into  disgrace  accordingly.  The  same  charge  may  very  safely 
be  made  against  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  medical 
men  of  our  time.  We  have  had,  not  unfirequently,  cases  of 
stomach  catarrh  and  diarrhcea  placed  in  our  hands  in  con- 
sequence of  the  non-success  of  the  treatment  previously  had 
recourse  to.  On  inquiry  we  have  found  that  this  or  the  other 
medicine  or  combination  of  medicines  hod  been  tried,  but  that 
not  a  word  of  instruction  had  been  given  on  the  matter  of  diet. 
Was  it  surprising,  in  such  circumstances,  that  no  cure  had  been 
efiected  ?  In  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  diet,  in  our 
opinion,  should  he  the  first  thought  in  the  prescription,  medi- 
cine the  second.  It  should,  also,  be  the  first  thought  in  a  very 
lai^  proportion  of  such  acute  diseasea  as  run  a  definite  course, 
No.  2,  Vol.  20.  8 
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and  which  it  is  granted  that  no  trefttment,  hitherto  tried,  is  able 
to  cut  short ; — the  acute  exaathetnata,  for  instance,  and  con- 
tinued fevers.  But  especi&Uj  should  diet  be  considered  as  of 
vital  importance  in  chronic  diseaBes,  and  of  all  the  more 
importance  the  more  chronio  the  disease  is. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  change  of  nutrition  should  modify 
very  matcriaiiy  the  economy  whether  healthy  or  diseased,  more 
materially  the  diseased  than  the  healthy.  The  chief,  if  not  the 
only  agent  in  the  modification  of  nutrition  ie  food.  As  is  the  food 
BO  is  the  circulating  medium,  the  blood.  Modifications  of  the  blood 
are  the  forerunners  of  modifications  of  nutrition.  Nutrition, 
then,  depends  on  the  hlood,  and  the  blood  depends  for  its  power 
of  huilding  up  the  tissues  of  the  body,  giving  heat  and  force, 
and  so  modifying  function  as  to  make  a  healthy  of  a  diseased 
organ  on  the  food.  The  part  played  by  the  nervous  system,  a 
very  important  one,  is  not  alluded  to  here;  but  nothing  that 
could  be  said  on  that  subject  would  in  any  way  make  of  less 
importance  the  part  played  in  nutrition  by  the  blood.  Indeed, 
the  nervous  system  ie  itself  dependent  on  the  blood  for  its 
functional  power.  We  may  say  then,  without  much  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  blood  is  the  chief  agent  in  notritioQ,  and 
that  the  chief  agent  in  modifying  the  character  of  the  blood  is 
food. 

But  Coleridge  says,  and  saya  truly,  tbat  truths  "  are  too  often 
considered  as  so  true,  that  they  lose  all  the  power  of  truth,  and 
lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  by  side  with  the 
most  depised  and  exploded  errors."  There  are  few  medical  men 
who  would  not  at  once  agree  to  the  position  that  the  question  of 
diet  is  one  which  should  be  studied  carefully,  and  allow  that 
many  diseases  run  a  shorter  and  safer  course  when  a  well- 
regulated  diet  is  insisted  upon,  and  even  that  in  some  cases  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  give  this,  that,  or  the  other  food.  And 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  physicians  give  diet  a  vei7 
secondary  place  in  their  treatment  of  diseases.  At  the  different 
schools  of  medicine  there  are  no  professors  of  diet,  and  those 
who  lecture  on  Materia  Medica  say  httle  or  nothing  about  it. 
In  hospitals  the  students  certainly  pick  up  some  information  on 
this  subject,  but  not  in  detail  or  systematically,  only  by  the  way. 
Our  medical  dictionaries  give  us  no  information.  There  is  no 
chapter  on  Diet  in  Copland's  great  work.  In  our  works  on  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  we  seek  in  vain  for  guidance  when  we  want 
it  in  the  diet- treatment  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  diseases 
which  come  under  our  care.  Such  diseases  as  diabetes  and 
scurvy  and  dyspepsia  cannot  be  treated  of,  of  course,  and  soma 
few  others,  without  a  word  being  said  about  the  proper  food  to 
be  prescribed  for  them.  But  nothing  is  said  in  such  works  to 
make  the  student  believe  that  diet  is  of  a  certain  degree  of 
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importance  in  the  man^ement  of  all  diseases,  and  not  half 
enough  of  its  importaace  to  the  limited  namber  in  which  it  is 
allowed  that  food  is  of  consequeDce.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  medical  student  commences  his  professional 
career  nithout  d^nite  thoughts  on  this  subject,  nor  that  he 
should  not  attempt  to  make  that  a  prominent  feature  in  his 
treatment  which  his  teachers  attached  so  little  importance  to. 

It  is  n  very  natural  question  to  ask, — why  should  diet,  on 
which,  according  to  Hippocrates,  medicine  is  founded,  which  he 
studied  so  doselj  and  valued  so  greatly  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  which  has  been  made  an  exclusive  agent  in  their 
therapeutics  hy  a  small  minority  of  the  profession  ei'er  since  his 
time,  on  which  bo  much  boa  been  written,  and  especially  in 
these  late  jeare, — why  should  it  not  have  a  more  universal 
recognition  as  an  agent  in  the  treatment  of  disease?  There 
may  be  many  reasons  for  this.  One,  perhaps  the  chief,  is  its 
difficolty.  It  is  no  easy  matter,  in  a  given  case  of  disease,  to 
say  at  once  what  the  best  food  for  it  is.  At  first  sight  it  is  not 
possible  to  decide.  It  is  not  the  disease  only  we  are  to  take  into 
acconnL  We  most,  in  the  first  place,  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  patient.  He  may  have  many  diet- 
idiosyncrasies,  and  he  may  have  a  stomach  capable  of  digestiug^ 
only  a  small  quantity  of  the  things  he  likes.  The  stomach  can- 
not be  lorded  over.  The  physician  may  say,  yon  must  give 
np  potatoes  and  confine  yourself  to  green  vegetablesi  and  the 
patient,  knowing  his  stomach  better  than  the  physician,  may 
say,  "I  can't  eat  green  vegetables."  In  such  a  case  the 
physician  has  only  to  give  in.  He  is  not  a  wise  man  if  he  does 
not,  for,  if  he  insists,  his  patient's  second  condition  is  worse 
than  his  flrsL  Even  after  both  patient,  and  disease  have  been 
taken  into  account  it  is  sometimes  no  easy  matter  to  pTeacribe 
the  food,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  physician  may  congratulate 
himself,  if  he  has  succeeded  in  selecting  the  best  without  having 
exposed  his  patient  to  some  painful  tentative  processes. 

fiat  another  di£Sculty  of  this  subject  has  been  created  by  the 
chemists.  Notwithstanding  the  many  obligations  we  owe  to 
Baron  Liebig,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  he  did  more  barm 
than  good  to  the  cause  of  diet.  He  looked  upon  it  solely  from 
the  chemist's  point  of  view.  All  that  he  wrote  must  be  judged 
accordingly.  His  celebrated  classification  of  foods  into  nitro- 
genous or  plastici  and  non-nitrogenous  or  respiratory  and  heat* 
making,  ^cinated  the  scientific  world  by  its  simplicity;  but 
the  close  examination  into  it  of  these  late  years  has  shovra  that 
it  is  not  tenable.  Even  had  it  been  all  that  Liebig's  disciples 
claim  for  it,  there  would  not  have  been  mncb  to  aseist  tbe'prac- 
tical  pbyaician.  Chemical  theories,  as  most  clinical  teachers 
have    infliBted,  and    none   more  emphatically  than  the    lat« 
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Professor  Trousseau,  are  of  little  or  no  use  to  us  at  the  bedside. 
The  chemist  holds  in  coDtempt  the  sayiog: — "what  is  one 
man's  food  is  another  man's  poison ; "  but  the  physician  holds 
it  in  due  respect  The  chemist  pa;s  no  respect  to  idiosyncrasies, 
nor  to  likiugs  and  dislilcings  which  every  medical  man  carefully 
takes  into  account.  The  chemist,  therefore,  useful  aa  be  is  in 
bis  own  sphere,  and  aotboritj  as  be  is  when  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  food  and  tissue  and  animal  fluids  is  concerned,  is  of 
no  assistance  at  the  bedside  when  the  question  is  what  medicine 
and  what  food  will  uiswer  best. 

But,  perhaps,  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  due  ap- 
preciation  of  diet  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  the  fact  of  its 
beiog  still  in  the  empirical  stage  of  its  history.  We  have  no 
wide  generalization,  we  have  no  law  to  guide  us  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  food  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  medicines.  Each 
case  must  be  at  present  treated  on  its  own  merits,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  experience  of  the  physician  attending  it. 
This  leads,  of  course,  to  very  different  treatment  of  the  same 
disease,  for  one  man,  following  his  experience,  never  gives 
alcohol  in  typhoid  fever,  while  another,  also  following  his 
experience,  always  gives  it.  Again,  one  treats  a  case  of  diabetes 
with  a  most  rigid  and  exclnBive  dietary,  while  another  scarcely 
imposes  any  restrictions  as  to  food,  and  a  third  prescribes  skim 
milk  alone,  and  all  three  profess  to  be  backed  by  experience. 
Bnt,  till  the  law  of  diet  is  discovered,  pure  empiricism  must 
guide  us  in  prescribing  food  as  it  still  guides  most  in  the 
prescribing  of  medicines. 

Another  difficult;  there  is  which  mast  be  taken  into  account 
when  considering  this  question,  and  that  is  the  kitchen  and  the 
cook.  That  cooking  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  no  one 
denies  who  has  had  any  medical  experience.  Good  cooking  and 
bad  cooking  are  two  very  different  things,  even  when  the  h^thj 
are  concerned ;  but,  when  it  is  the  sick  we  have  to  do  with,  the 
difference  is  one  between  starvation  and  nutrition.  A  man  in 
health  can  force  himself  to  swallow  greasy  soup,  or  eat  a  mutton 
chop  burnt  to  a  cinder ;  but  the  sick  man  would  rather  die  thui 
touch  either.  There  is  more  disease  engendered  in  the  kitchen 
than  most  are  aware  of,  and  recovery  from  disease  is  greatly 
retarded  when  the  cook  does  not  know  her  business.  Dr. 
Chambers  thinks  very  strongly  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  and 
devotes  a  large  space  to  his  views  on  cooking  and  cooks.  The 
following  quotation  shows  what  he  thinks  a  good  cook  should 
be:— 

"  The  most  important  element  in  cooking  is,  indubitably,  the 
oook.  And  the  most  important  of  a  cook's  virtues  is  shown  in 
the  selection  of  food.  A  good  cook  ia,  to  a  certain  extent,  bom, 
not  made ;    and   if  bom  deficient  in  necessary  qualities,  the 
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QOTica  shonld  be  made  to  understand  that  she  has  mistaken  her 
mission.  The  necessarf  faculties  are  thoae  of  accurate  taste 
and  smell — with  which,  joined  to  enthusiasm  and  punctuality, 
she  may  become  a  ussful  and  honoured  member  of  aocietj — 
witbont  which,  she  is  simpi;  an  incumbrance.  The  tests  to  trjr 
her  bj  are  plainly  cooked  eggs,  joints,  and  vegetables.  If  she 
regularly  sends  these  up  in  a  state  to  give  a  zest  to  her  master's 
appetite,  let  him  think  no  trouble  or  expense  wasted  in  teaching 
her  whatever  she  desires  to  learn ;  if  they  excite  disgust,  harm 
rather  than  good  is  done  by  her  technictd  knowledge  of  those 
disguises  of  inferiority  known  as  'made  dishes.'  Cleanlineas  may 
be  taught,  a  variety  of  receipts  may  be  bought ;  but  a  delicate 
nose  is  beyond  price.  Choose  a  cook  young,  choose  her 
carefully,  and  treat  her  liberally." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  schools  for  cooks  which  have  been 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  will  raise  the 
standard  of  cooking  and  cooks.  Most  people  will  be  ready  and 
willing  to  pay  higher  wages  to  secure  that  their  meals  are  sent 
tip  ftvm  the  kitchen  in  a  state  fit  to  be  eaten  and  digested. 
There  is  no  falser  economy  than  a  cheap  cook.  In  the  present 
state  of  things,  and,  in  some  places  and  circumstances,  if  the 
physician  wishes  his  patient  to  have  every  advantage,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  give  instructLons  to  the  cook,  and  even  to 
superintend  certain  cooking  processes.  But  physicians,  though 
they  ought  to  be  bom  cooks,  ore  no  more  so  than  the  great 
majority  of  professional  cooks,  and,  like  these  latter,  must 
sometimes  suffer,  and  their  patients  too,  for  their  imperfect  skill 
and  knowledge.  A  physician  can  have  no  better  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  a  large  number  of  ailments  than  a  good  cook,  and 
it  is  all  the  better  if  he  and  his  patient  and  the  cook,  too, 
recc^ize  that  fact. 

But  though  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  study  of 
diet,  and  though  there  are  many  disappointments  to  be  en- 
countered, even  by  those  who  devote  most  time  to  that  study,  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  some  degree  of  certainty  in 
food-prescription  is  not  to  be  attained.  The  experience  of 
most  medical  men  has  taught  them  some  general  principles  of 
diet  which  are  very  safe  guides  in  treatment,  principles,  the 
n^Iect  of  which  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  evil  con- 
sequences to  the  patient.  The  more  strongly  the  physician  is 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  old  saw: — "one  man's  food  is 
another  man's  poison,"  the  better.  There  are  red-tapists  in 
medicine  as  weU  as  among  statesmen,  and  such  say  to  their 
patients,  never  touch  pastry ;  pastry  is  poison ;  the  patient 
assures  them  that  nothing  agrees  so  well  with  him  as  well-made 
pastry  :  but  this  expostulation  is  of  no  effect.  Pastry  disagrees 
with  some,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physicians  in  question, 
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it  must  disagree  with  all.  But  Teal  is  digested  hj  some  better 
th&n  mutton.  Cheese  is  a  etone  in  the  stomaoh  of  one,  and  a 
good  digestive  in  that  of  another.  Tea  gives  one  a  wakeful 
night  and  another  one  of  sound  sleep.  There  is  nothing  digests 
80  well  with  this  man  as  an  egg,  bat  that  man  gets  an  attack  of 
bilious  vomiting  ever^  time  he  takes  one.  The  phjsiciaa  who 
refuses  to  take  these  facts  into  account  has  mistaken  his 
TOcation. 

That  a  patient's  instincts  as  to  food  should  be  his  guide,  and 
the  physicians,  too,  is  another  diet- principle  which  m&j  be  often 
very  safely  followed.  It  may  be  absolutely  followed  when 
children  are  concerned,  and  yet  it  is  &  principle  which  is 
constantly  violated  in  their  case.  The  mother,  of  course,  knows 
better  than  her  child,  and  insists  on  that  food  being  taken  which 
nursery-tradition  approves.  It  matters  not  whether  vomiting 
and  diarrh(»a  follow  the  thwarting  of  the  child's  instinct.  Those 
consequences  of  its  violation  are  attributed  to  anything  rather 
than  the  right  cause.  The  mother  must  be  right  and  the  child 
wrong.  Is  it  going  too  far  to  say  that  many  lives  are  bo 
sacrificed?  Many  years  ago  this  principle  was  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  our  mind.  The  case  was  one  of  typhoid  fever. 
Three  weeks  of  its  course  was  run.  The  patient  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point  of  emaciation  and  eshanstion.  No  food  had 
been  taken  but  lemonade  and  milk  and  water.  The  friends 
insisted  that  food  was  beii^  withheld  to  the  padent's  destmction, 
and  that  food  should  be  forced  down  however  much  against  her 
will.  We  supported  the  patient  a^inst  her  own  family.  On 
the  twenty-third  day  of  the  fever  we  were  met  at  the  door  by  the 
mother,  who,  in  a  tone  of  despair,  exclaimed,  "  Anne  has  taken 
leave  of  her  senses."  We  did  not  betray  our  own  uneasiness  at 
such  a  greeting,  but  asked  the  grounds  she  had  for  making  such 
a  statement.  "  She  has  asked  for  bread,  stilton  cheese,  and 
porter ! "  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  we  congratulated  her 
heartily  on  the  favonrable  turn  her  daughter's  case  had  taken. 
The  cheese  and  porter  were  immediately  granted,  and  a  good 
recovery  was  the  result.  The  patient's  instinct  in  this  case  was 
better  than  the  reason  of  those  about  her.  It  is  oflen  good 
advice  to  give  to  our  patients  to  set  reason  at  defiance  when  the 
question  is  one  of  choice  of  food,  and  to  trust  rather  to  the 
stomach's  dictates.  It  strikes  us  that  Dr.  Chambers  does  not 
pay  sufficient  respect  to  the  stomach's  voice,  nor  take  it  into 
account  often  enough  in  deciding  certain  difficult  diet-problems 
in  some  peculiar  cases  of  disease. 

Experience  teaches  the  physician  a  good  deal  else,  besides, 
but  little  more  can  be  given  in  this  place  than  a  bare  enumeration 
of  some  of  those  teachings.  Some  of  them,  too,  can  scarcely  be 
said    to    be    universally   admitted.      Alcohol   is    of   service   in 
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diminishing  temperature  in  farer  and  inSammatorjr  diseases. 
Tea  IB  bad  in  nervous  headache,  tic  douloreui,  hysteria,  and 
flatulent  dyspepsia.  Dry  and  non-saccharine  food  is  the  best 
far  diabetes  and  obesity.  A  skim  milk  diet  is  decUred  by  Dr. 
Donkin  to  be  curative  in  diabetes.  Fresh  vegetables  are  the 
remedy  for  purpura  and  scurvy.  Milk  and  oils  have  been 
recommended  for  phthisis  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  down- 
wards. It  is  pretty  generally  allowed  that  animal  food  should 
be  given  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  in  Uver  and  kidney  disease 
when  the  urine  is  deep  coloured,  and  of  high  specific  gravity. 
And  it  IB,  also,  pretty  geoerally  allowed  that  the  state  of  the 
urine  is  a  good  test  as  to  the  diet  to  be  selected  in  any  given 
ease.  When  it  is  pale,  when  it  carries  off  phosphates,  and  when 
the  specific  gravity  is  low,  the  diet  should  be  a  full  one,  and 
stimulants  given.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colour  is 
reddish,  when  it  deposits  copiously  lithates  and  urates,  and  when 
the  specific  gravity  is  high,  the  indication  is  for  an  unstimulating 
diet.  Sloppy  food  is  as  a  rule  bad  in  most  forma  of  dyspepsia. 
Small  me&U  and  frequent  are  sometimes  necessary  in  the  same 
disease,  especially  when  weight  and  oppression  after  eating  are 
the  chief  symptoms.  It  is  sometimes  useful,  in  such  coeee,  to 
follow  Dr.  Chamber's  advice  of  splitting  up  a  meal  into  several 
portions,  giving  at  one  time  the  meat,  at  another  the  v^etables, 
and  at  a  thiid  the  pudding.  White  bread,  biscuits,  tea,  and 
beef,  tend  to  confirm  the  habit  of  constipation.  When  stimulants 
heat  and  flush  the  neck  and  face  they  do  more  barm  than  good. 
Potatoes  should  not  be  token  when  there  is  constipation  of  the 
bowels  with  a  flatulent  stomach.  Light  red  wine  is  of  great  nee 
in  most  anemic  conditions.  Acid  fruits  are  of  much  service  in 
jaundice  and  some  purulent  and  dyspeptic  states.  Vegetarianism 
should  be  practised  in  eczema  and  oUier  forms  of  skin  disease 
when  the  pulse  is  good,  and  the  urine  of  high  specific  gravity. 
In  acuta  neuralgia  great  good  is  done  by  giving  small  meals  at 
very  short  intervals ;  even  every  half-hour  if  the  stomach  does 
not  rebel.  In  gout  and  rbenmatism,  except  when  the  urine  is 
pale,  the  less  of  animal  food  the  better.  And,  finally,  in  most 
chronic  cases  it  is  best  to  begin  treatment  with  a  total  revolution 
of  the  diet  habits.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  doubtful  questiona 
have  been  mentioned  in  this  list  of  experiences,  but  we  believe 
that  most  of  them  are  recognized  in  praotioe  by  the  majority  of 
phyeicioDS. 

Of  the  authors  on  diet  enumerated  above  Dr.  Chambers  is  the 
most  practical  and  the  most  interesting.  His  Manual  is  the 
beet  as  well  as  the  latest  of  the  works  on  that  subject,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  it  will  find  its  way  to  the  library  table  of 
every  medical  man  who  cares  to  be  instructed  on  it.  The  work 
has  a  threefold  division.    The  first  part  treats  of  General 
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Dietetics,  iho  second  of  the  Special  Dietetics  of  Health,  and  the 
third  of  the  Dietetics  in  Sickness.  It  ia  impossible  io  this 
review  to  give  the  reader  a  fiiir  impression  of  the  ralue  of  Dr. 
Cbamber'a  booh.  It  is  well  worth  reading,  the  st;le  being  good 
and  the  matter  of  mach  practical  interest.  It  ma;  be  read,  also, 
by  the  general  as  well  as  the  professional  reader,  for  where  is 
the  man  who  does  not  feel  interested  in  the  question  of  meat 
and  drink? 

Though  the  greater  part  of  this  work  will  meet  with  the  ready 
assent  of  most  readers,  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it  which,  at  first 
sight,  if  not  on  more  mature  consideration,  may  be  called  tn 
question.  The  author  wages  war  with  close  bitchen  ranges  for 
insUnce,  and  on  the  baking  rather  than  roasting  which  they 
involve ; — "  the  way  cooks  have  of  baking  first  and  then  browning 
the  outside,  so  completely  reverses  the  needful  order  of  the  re- 
quired processes  that  it  may  be  designated  a  fraud.  Baked  neat 
is  ill-flavoured  and  indigestible  from  the  saturation  of  the  sub- 
stance with  empyreuma";  a  moderate  temperature,  however,  he 
allows,  diminishes  the  evil  of  baking.  He  condemns  afternoon 
tea  on  the  score  of  its  diluting  the  gastric  juice  which  is  wanted 
for  the  dinner  a  couple  of  hours  later.  It  appears  to  us  that 
that  is  the  least  of  the  evils  caused  by  tea  at  five  o'clock ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  gastric  juice  is  so  diluted  as 
to  interfere  with  the  due  digestion  of  the  dinner.  The  chief 
thing  to  be  said  against  the  habit  is  that  itistea  which  is  drunk, 
and  by  those  who  take  it  at  two  other  times  in  the  day.  Many 
require  the  long  interval  between  luncheon  and  dinner  to  b« 
broken  by  some  food,  and  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  biscuit  is  not  at  all 
a  bad  meal  for  those  who  do  not  take  tea  many  times  a  day. 
What  Dr.  Chambers  saya  of  stimulants  ia  good — that  they 
should  not  be  taken  while  work  ia  going  on,  hot  at  the  last  meal 
of  tbe  day  when  work  is  done.  And  his  oriterions  for  stimulants 
are  sleep  and  appetite.  If  a  man  eats  more  and  sleeps  better 
for  taking  wine,  wine,  in  our  author's  opinion,  he  ought  to  take. 
Tobacco,  also,  he  allows  in  the  same  circumstances.  Alcohol  he 
believes  to  be  neceRsaiy  in  many  fevers ;  and  he  thinks  as 
strongly  as  did  Dr.  Graves  on  the  necessity  of  giving  food  in  all 
such  diseases  and  in  inflammatory  afiections. 

In  atonic  dyspepsia  he  disapproves  of  drinking  just  before  a 
meal,  as  the  gastric  juice  is  thereby  diluted.  This  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  experience.  We  have  found  in  such  cases  a 
wineglaasful  of  cold  water,  especially  if  a  teaspoonfal  of  lemon 
juice  has  been  added  to  it,  give  an  appetite  for  the  meal  and 
power  to  digest  it.  We  believe  that  in  such  a  case  tbe  gastric 
juice  has  been  secreted  in  sufficient  quantity,  not  diluted,  and 
that  such  efieot  has  been  caused  by  the  cold  douche.  He  makes 
the  sweeping  assertion  that  "cheese  aft«r  dinner  always  dis- 
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■greea.  But  it  is  nutritions,  and  is  often  missed  much  by  the 
patient.  If  so,  let  him  ti;  it  toasted  as  a  separate  meal.  It 
should  be  quite  new,  cut  into  thick  slices,  buttered,  and  basted 
while  toasting  with  a  Uttle  cream.  Let  it  he  brought  up  on  a 
hot-water  plate,  and  not  allowed  to  become  hard  and  tough." 
This  ia  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  most. 
The  mouthful  of  cheese  after  dinner,  which  so  many  indulge  in, 
certainly  agrees  in  most  cases :  it  would  scarcely  be  continued 
as  a  habit  were  it  otherwise.  Most  of  us  will  more  readily 
assent  to  what  our  author  says  on  the  influence  of  diet  on  con- 
stipation of  the  tMwels.  In  that  disease  he  has  more  faith  in 
changes  of  food  than  in  aperients — proof,  if  proof  were  wanting, 
of  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  medical  mind  on 
that  subject.  His  remedy  for  chronic  rheumatism  ia  a  quaint 
one,  but  one  which  can  be  very  easily  tried.  It  consiste  in 
taking  mustard  with  every  meal,  and  in  performing  no  ablutions 
with  cold  water.  We  are  not  aware  whether  or  not  this  is  an 
original  prescription  of  Dr.  Chambers's.  It  would  be  well  if  hia 
strong  opinion  on  the  injury  done  in  cases  of  hysteria  by  the  use 
of  stimulating  drinks  received  universal  assent.  He  thinks 
strongly  and  speaks  strongly  upon  this  point  "  Let  no  fermented 
or  spirituous  liquid  ever  cross  your  lips,"  he  says  to  his  patient. 
"  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,"  he  goes  on  to  say, "  that  at 
least  one-lliird  of  the  sul^ects  of  hereditary  hysteria  we  come 
across  would  never  have  developed  into  the  declared  disease  had 
they  observed  this  abstinence."  This  opinion,  though  wo  believe 
it  to  be  the  right  one,  is  not  yet  very  generally  assented  to.  On 
the  contrary  a  large  uuinber  of  medical  men  follow  the  late  Mr. 
Skey  in  giving  alcoholic  stimulants  largely  in  hysteria. 

As  to  the  comparative  effect  on  the  economy  of  nitrogenous 
and  carbonaceous  food,  our  author  adopts  the  later,  not  the 
earlier  views.  It  was  said  by  Liebig  and  believed  by  hia 
disciples  that  carbonaceous  food  subserved  only  the  purpose  of 
heatmaking,  and  that  nitrogenous  food  was  the  source  of 
muscular  strength  and  bodily  force.  Careful  observation  and 
many  experiments,  however,  have  thrown  doubt  on  that  dictum. 
It  is  now  believed,  and  we  believe  with  good  ground,  that 
Chambers's  statement  is  nearer  to  the  truth — that  force  and  heat 
are  generated  by  carbonaceous  food,  and  that  nitrogenous  food 
simply  supplies  the  waste  of  uitrogeuons  tissue :  that  which 
gives  heat  gives  force,  he  maintains:  but  carbonaceous  food 
gives  beat,  therefore,  such  food  is  the  originator  of  force. 

The  most  practical,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  best  part  of  the 
book  before  us  is  the  last  division,  that  in  which  the  diet  of 
disease  is  laid  down.  Good  directions  are  given  for  the  diet- 
treatment  of  fevers  and  inflammations,  of  dyspepsia,  of  gout  and 
rheumatiam,  of  gravel,  stone,  diabetes  and  albuminuria,  of  dis- 
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orders  of  the  nervous  Bjslem,  of  scrofula,  rickets,  and  consump- 
tioD,  and  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  We  have  no 
space  left  to  make  any  remarks  either  commendatorj'  or  in  dis- 
approval of  the  instructioDs  be  giveB  in  these  last  chapters.  We 
Enall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  vith  giving  one  more  quotation. 
It  is  from  his  chapter  on  gout,  and  refers  to  the  preventive 
treatment ;  and  we  cannot  help  sajing  that  if  it  were  followed 
with  B.nj  degree  of  strictness  we  should  not  have  such  introctiUile 
forms  to  de^  with. 

"  From  the  earliest  jears  vegetables  should  form  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  dietary.  Tfaej  should  be  furnished  in  great 
variety,  so  that  the  young  may  acquire  a  taste  and  a  digestion 
for  tbem.  The  various  sorts  of  '  meagre '  (or  meatless)  soaps 
found  in  cookery  books,  and  others  which  an  inventive  mind  will 
suggest,  should  he  habitual.  Porridge  for  breakfast  may  be 
taken  to  any  amount — what  men  are  grown  upon  it  in 
Northumberland  and  the  north  of  Yorkshire!  And  in  butter- 
milk will  be  found  the  best  quencher  of  the  thirst  and  nourishing 
digester  of  other  victuals  as  well  as  itself.  As  they  grow  up 
the  young  people  should  be  impressed  with  the  reason  of  this 
temperance,  and  ui^ed  to  persevere  in  it,  not  only  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  as  a  moral  duty  for  the  sake  of  their  descendants. 
A  man  has  a  right  to  choose  for  himself  one  of  two  paths ;  but 
he  has  no  right  to  lead  involuntary  followers  along  that  which 
seems  the  pleasantest  at  the  moment.  If  the  tackling  with  the 
disease  by  diet  and  regimen  be  undertaken  only  after  the  de- 
velopment of  it  has  taken  place,  the  task  is  much  more  difficult, 
but  not  a  fair  subject  for  despair.  Dr.  Garrod,  than  whom  noue 
has  sought  more  diligently  for  medicinal  remedies  for  gout,  or 
more  advanced  our  knowledge  of  its  pathology,  says  that  if  a 
gouty  roan  could  entirely  lay  aside  his  usual  habits,  and  follow 
in  M  respects  the  dictates  of  nature,  there  would  probably  be 
little  need  to  seek  relief  from  medicine.  By  '  nature'  must  be 
meant  the  higher  nature,  reason  or  common  sense :  for  man's 
desires  are  so  perverted  by  the  pr^udices  of  education,  and  by 
moral  and  physical  inheritance,  that  one  cannot  well  trust  to 
their  guidance  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  But  by  rational 
management  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  gout  may  be  so  far 
checked  as  will  enable  the  patient  to  enjoy  life,  to  live  his  full 
term,  and  to  hand  down  an  untainted  constitution  to  his 
successors." 


The  Medical  Examiner.    Nos.  1  and  2.    London  :  Butcher,  4, 

Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

We  have  pleasure  in  noticing  the  publication  of  the  first 
number  of  a  new  medical  jourual,  under  the  above  name.     An 
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extract  from  the  "Programme"  of  the  paper  will  Bhov  its 
design  and  intended  character: — 

"  The  neceeeit;  for  a  medical  joamal,  nntramelled  by  tradi- 
tions, uninfluenced  by  the  commercial  interests  of  a  medical 
pablisher,  and  free  from  the  fetters  of  an  association,  ia  so 
obvious,  that  the  appearance  of  Thb  Mbdicai,  Exahineb  will 
excite  no  surprise.  The  publicatiou  of  this  journal  is  the  simple 
DDtcome  of  the  present  position  of  the  profession  in  relation  tA 
its  weekly  literature.  To  say  that  we  stand  on  an  entirely 
different  basis  from  any  of  the  other  journals  might  well  be  put 
forward  as  our  rauon  d'itn,  but  having  a  positive  programme, 
we  do  not  wish  to  rest  our  claims  to  support  on  amative 
grounds  alone.  Our  policy  is  that  of  progress,  our  principles 
those  of  independence." 

Al^r  sketching  bis  policy  more  in  detail,  the  editor  says: — 

"  In  conclusion,  let  us  say  that  our  belief  in  the  success  of  an 
outspoken,  fearless  and  strictly  impartial  journal  has  been  the 
origin  of  The  Medical  Examiner,  and  the  hearty  promises  of 
support  volunteered  bj  the  leading  practitioners  of  the  United 
Kingdom  lead  us  to  hope  that  our  belief  is  well  fonnded." 

As  corroborative  of  the  intentions  announced  in  this  pro- 
gramme, we  observe  that,  in  a  notice  respecting  the  Birmiilgham 
Medical  Institute,  the  editor  writes : — "  On  account  of  the 
liberal  principles  which  its  governing  body  has  adopted,  we  wish 
it  all  success." 

We  understand  that  the  editor  is  Dr.  Milner  Fotheboill, 
whose  name  has  been  well  known  ever  since  his  masterly  essay 
on  DiffitaUt,  as  a  painstaking  and  conscientious  worker  in  thera- 
peutics. Under  his  management,  and  with  a  programme  so 
different  from  that  of  the  other  medical  journals,  we  augur  an 
important  future  for  the  Medical  Examiner.  We  shall  watch 
its  progress  and  development  with  much  interest. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   MEDICAL   LITERATURE. 

Iodine. — One  of  the  most  interesting  provings  of  todtnt,  show- 
ing its  acute  effects,  is  given  in  the  Lancet,  Nov.  13.  The  case 
was  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Feunick,  in  the  Loudon  Hospital. 
We  quote  the  report  eutire. 

"  This  case  of  iodism,  for  the  notes  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Koland  Smith,  resident  medical  officer,  is  one  of  the 
moat  remarkable  hitlierto  recorded,  and  presents  many  points  of 
interest.  The  patient  was  evidentiy  unusually  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  suffered  alarming 
symptoms  from  the  effects  of  the  drug,  notwithstanding  its  com- 
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biaatton  with  bicarbonate  of  potash,  which,  it  baa  been  atated, 
diminishes  greatly  the  risk  of  iodism.  The  doee  (ten  grains)  of 
the  iodide  was  undoubtedly  a  large  one  to  commence  with,  and 
is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  disagreeable  symptoms  in  most  per- 
sons. It  is  the  custom  with  man;  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  this  drug  largely  to  begin  with  small  doses  of  tfaree  or 
four  grains,  gradually  increased.  By  this  means  patients  may 
often  be  made,  in  time,  to  take  very  large  doses  without  any 
inconvenience  whatever,  although  they  (Slowed  at  first  an  in- 
tolerance of  the  drug  when  given  in  full  doses.  Among  the 
other  circumstances  worthy  of  note  in  this  case  was  the  absence 
of  purpura  or  other  cutaneous  manifestations  in  the  legs.  In 
several  cases  that  have  come  under  our  notice  the  walls  of  the 
hair  and  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  legs  were  the  chief  or  only 
portions  of  the  skin  affected. 

"  Frederick  R.,  aged  SS,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  at 
9.30  a.m.  on  the  9th  of  October  in  a  semi-comatose  condition. 
His  face  was  swollen  and  deeply  congested,  and  the  eyelids  were 
puffy  and  red,  as  in  an  exaggerated  case  of  facial  erysipelas. 
The  lips  and  tongue  were  extremely  livid,  the  tongue  being 
swollen  and  protruding  from  between  the  teeth.  Very  little  air 
entered  the  lungs,  and  the  epigastrium  and  iutercostals  sank  in 
with  each  inspiration.  There  was  croupy  breathing,  and  ou 
one  occasion  the  cough  was  typically  laryngeal.  The  pulse  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  There  was  no  dulness  on  percussion  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  no  palpable  interclavicular  pul- 
sation, and  no  bruit  or  other  signs  indicative  of  an  aneurism 
pressing  on  either  the  trachea  or  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves. 
Feeling  certain  that  the  obstruction  was  laryngeal,  and  noticing 
that  tlie  respiratory  power  was  failing,  Mr.  Job,  the  house- 
surgeon,  performed  tracheotomy  to  prevent  death,  which  seemed 
inevitable.  The  operation  was  not  done  a  moment  too  soon,  for 
breathing  had  ceased  and  the  patient  was  pulseless  for  nearly  a 
minute  before  the  termination  of  the  operation  ;  but  artificial 
respiration  for  a  few  seconds  sufficed  to  restore  life,  and,  before 
five  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  patient  expressed  himself  as  much 
relieved.  Colour  returned  to  the  lips  and  tongue,  a  good  pulse 
was  felt  at  the  wrist,  and  the  respiration  seemed  quiet  and  un- 
impeded. Without  further  examination  at  the  time,  the  patient 
was  sent  into  the  ward. 

"  At  13  o'clock,  when  seen  by  Mr.  Smith,  some  pastules  were 
observed  on  the  face,  and  a  papular  eruption  on  the  hack  of  the 
hands  and  flexor  aspect  of  forearms,  the  abdomen,  chest,  and 
lower  extremities  being  exempt.  At  the  back  of  the  neck  there 
were  three  pustules,  and  several  on  the  ears.  The  patient  was 
at  this  time  breathing  quietly.  The  temperature  in  the  axilla 
was  00.4°  Fahr. ;  pulse  100 :   respiration  96.     There  was  no 
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lividit]r  of  face,  the  ejelide  were  leee  swollen,  no  pustules  on 
conjanctiTn,  bnt  very  great  cheraOBie.  Owing  to  the  umbilicated 
appearance  of  lome  of  the  pustulea,  the  man  was  at  once  isolated. 
There  had  been  no  rigor,  no  pain  in  the  loins,  and  no  vomitiDg; 
but  there  wbs  considerable  headache. 

"  The  patient's  previous  bistor;,  as  given  b;  his  nife,  was  as 
follows.  Three  years  ago  the  patient  had  two  similar  attacks, 
and  for  each  he  was  tre^ed  in  the  London  EoBpital.  On  those 
occasions  the  breathing  was  not  affected,  but  the  throat  was 
slightly  sore.  The  affection  was  confined  to  the  nose,  eyebrows, 
and  forearms.  Iodide  of  potassium  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  cause  ot  each,  as  that  drug  had  been  tahen  on  both  occa- 
sions. Excepdug  for  rheumatism,  he  remained  well  until  thr«e 
months  ago,  when  he  became  the  subject  of  kidney  disease  (acuta 
nephritis?).  For  the  past  month  he  has  felt  lauguid,  and  some* 
times  been  obliged  to  give  up  work  on  that  account.  On  Oct. 
7th  he  woke  up  with  rheumatism  in  his  left  wrist  and  a  pain  in 
the  cardiac  region.  He  got  the  following  medicine  from  a  medi- 
cal man  whom  he  ooneulted :  '  ten  grains  of  iodide  of  potassinm, 
ten  drops  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  fifteen  grains  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash  in  water,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.'  Six  doses  only 
were  given.  After  the  fourth  dose  he  thought  he  had  caught  a 
violent  cold,  and  went  to  bed.  He  continued  the  medicine.  At 
1  o'clock  on  Saturday  he  woke  up  with  a  sensation  of  choking, 
called  his  wife,  and  tried  to  tell  her  he  should  choke  ;  he  could 
scarcely  articulate.  Poultices  externally  and  inhaiatioiis  of  st^am 
gave  no  relief.  A  neighbouring  medical  man  was  consulted  at 
9  o'clock,  and  his  immediate  removal  to  the  hospital  recom- 
mended. The  patient  was  vaccinated  when  a  child.  Fifteen 
years  ago  he  bad  small-pox ;  no  history  of  syphilis  could  be 
obtained ;  family  history  was  good  ;  no  similar  illness  or  raeh 
has  occurred  in  anyone  living  in  the  street  or  neighbourhood 
where  the  patient  resides. 

"  Oct  10th.  10  a.m. :  Temperature  103.4°  F. ;  pulse  130  ; 
respiration  91.  10  p.m. :  Temperature  103.8° ;  pulse  136  ; 
respiration  34.  On  his  face  there  were  several  pustules,  some 
of  them  closely  resembling  variola  of  about  the  eighth  to  the 
tenth  day.  The  eyelids  were  still  swollen  and  sdematoua,  and 
there  were  spots  also  on  hie  ear,  htemorrhagic- looking,  and 
evidently  containing  bloody  serum ;  others  on  his  ears  were 
much  smaller,  and  did  not  contain  pas,  but  were  simply  papules. 
There  were  three  pustules  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  none  on  the 
abdomen,  chest,  bock,  upper  urns,  or  lower  extremities,  but  a 
great  number  on  the  forearms,  and  in  this  situation  the  different 
varieties  were  very  well  marked.  Some  pustules  were  large  and 
umbilicated,  others  not  umbilicated,  and  varying  in  size  so  as  in 
some  places  to  resemble  a  simple  papular  eruption.    The  uvula 
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vae  elongated,  and  the  mucous  membr&ne  was  somewhat  swollen 
as  if  cedematous,  but  there  was  no  eruption  on  the  palate  or 
pharynx.  Urine  copious  in  quantity,  ep.  gr.  1008,  acid,  albu- 
minous, 1.4  per  cent,  of  urea,  and  gave  the  characteristic  re- 
actions of  iodide  of  potassium  solution. 

11th.  The  tracheotomy  tube  was  removed  after  forty-eight 
hours,  as  the  patient  could  by  tbat  time  breathe  quietly  through 
the  natural  paasageB.  Soon  after  removal  a  quantity  of  adhesive 
mucus  was  exjtectorated  through  the  wound  and  some  by  the 
mouth.  Temperature  lOit.i^ ;  pulse  104 ;  respiration  34.  The 
pustules  on  the  face  had  commenced  to  scab ;  most  on  the  fore- 
arras  had  a  reddened  areola,  especially  the  umbilicated  ones. 
Some  of  the  papules  were  fading;  nothing  could  be  seen  on 
palate  or  uvula.  Laryngoscopic  examination  showed  slight  con- 
gestion of  epiglottis  and  vocal  cords.  Urine  still  contained 
traces  of  iodine.    Evening  temperature  101°. 

"  13th.  No  fresh  spots.  The  larger  pustules  had  by  this 
time  commenced  to  dry  up.  The  contents  of  the  pustules  seen 
microscopically  consisted  of  squamous  epidermic  scales,  pus- 
cells,  and  a  great  quantity  of  small  spheroidal,  transparent,  non- 
nucleated  oefla,  about  the  '/sooo*''  Vra»  '"^^'^  '^  diameter.  Although 
the  urine  was  still  albuminous,  it  did  not  contain  any  iodine. 
Moroiug  temperature  lOC^;  evening  09°. 

"  ISth.  Temperature  normal.  Rash  almost  disappeared,  ex- 
cepting one  or  two  pustules  which  had  burst  and  continued 
suppurating  and  discharging. 

"  14th.  Patient  convalescent.  Urine  stjll  contained  a  trace 
of  albumen. 

■'  Nov.  Snd.     Patient  discharged  quite  well." 

Proving  of  Cannabis  Indica. — The  following  interesting  and 
well-reported  proving  of  catmaitit  indica  is  given  in  the  London 
Medical  Record,  August  lA : — 

"  In  the  Philadelphia  Mtdical  and  Surgical  Exporter  of  May  S9 
is  a  communication  on  personal  experience  of  the  effects  of 
camutbit  indica,  by  Dr.  G,  B.  Euykendall.  He  writes :  A  short 
time  since  I  procured  a  new  lot  of  the  purified  extract  of 
cannabii  indica ;  and,  being  desirous  of  using  it  in  tJie  case  of 
some  neuralgic  patients,  I  tboaght  I  would  test  its  strength 
before  prescribing.  I  bad  many  times  before  tried  other  lots, 
but  never  eicperienoed  any  efiect,  more  than  a  slight  exhilaration. 
On  the  present  occasion  I  opened  tbe  jar  a  short  time  before 
dinner,  and  noticed  that  the  extract  had  a  fresher  appearance 
and  a  stronger  narcotic  smell  than  any  I  had  previously  seen. 
With  my  pocket  knife  I  took  out,  I  suppose,  a  grain,  certainly 
not  more  than  that  amount.  It  was  observed  to  have,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  that  acrid  tobaccoish  taste  common  to  most 
of  tbe  narcotic  weeds.    About  half  an  hour  afterwards  I  was  at 
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the  dinner- table,  and  we  were  all  laaghing  and  jesting,  and 
enjoying  onr  meal  with  more  levitj'  than  usual,  I  taking  lead  in 
the  merrimeDt  I  was  just  about  finishing  dinner,  when 
SDddenlj  I  felt  a  thrill  pass  through  me,  the  room  and  the 
dining-table  seemed  to  rise  up  and  swing,  or  float  about.  Then 
there  was  a  sensation  of  lightness  and  dreaminess  counected 
with  eveiTtfaiiig.  I  had  been  conversing,  but  in  the  banning 
of  these  sensations  had  leaned  upon  my  elbow  on  the  table, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  my  wife,  who  asked  what  pained 
me.  I  answered  that  there  was  no  pain,  but  that  I  experienced 
t  peculiar  kind  of  sensatioii  which  I  hoped  woald  soon  pass 
away.  Summoning  up  my  will,  I  arose  and  walked  into  the 
parioor,  and  took  a  seat,  and  tried  to  compose  myself ;  but  the 
aensationa  continued  to  come  on.  For  a  few  seoonds  after  the 
first  thrill,  I  thought  all  was  going  to  pass  off,  but  now  the 
symptoms  were  increasing  in  intensi^.  I  arose  and  went  to 
the  glaes  to  look  at  myself,  and  to  notice  the  appearance  of  the 
pupSs  of  my  eyes.  I  remember  distinotly  that  they  were 
perfectly  natural,  neither  dilated  nor  contracted,  but  my  face 
was  very  pale — from  fear,  I  think,  mostly,  as  the  sensationB 
I  experienced  were  so  peculiar  that  they  alarmed  me.  Up  to 
this  time  I  would  not  beUere  I  was  under  the  influence  of 
eamuMt.  My  condition  rapidly  grew  worse — worse,  I  say,  for 
my  sensations  were  of  the  most  disagreeable  and  horrible  nature 
possible.  I  felt  aa  if  reason  were  being  hurled  by  violence  from 
its  throne.  Sensations  and  states  of  consciousness,  rather  than 
ideas,  were  wildly  paeeing  through  my  mind.  I  called  for  an 
emetic.  While  it  was  being  prepared,  I  was  all  the  time 
becoming  more  and  more  restless  and  agitated.  I  arose  and 
walked  out  into  the  hall,  and  then  thoaght  to  myself,  what  is 
the  use  of  my  running  around  like  a  wild  man,  and  returned 
and  sat  down  in  my  chair,  but  could  not  be  easy.  The  emetic 
was  brought,  and  I  swallowed  it — nearly  half  an  onnce  of  fluid 
extract  of  ipecacuanha. 

"  By  this  time  my  condidon  was  awful  in  the  extreme.  My 
own  voice  sounded  strangely  to  me,  and  seemed  to  startle  me 
when  I  spoke,  whilo  the  voices  of  those  about  me  sounded  aa  if 
obscured  by  a  gauze  or  veil  over  my  senses ;  the  sounds  seemed 
iar  o£^  dreamy  and  unreal.  I  was  b^Einning  to  have  a  sort  of 
double  or  even  triple  consciousness.  It  seemed  as  if  I  were 
Uving  three  lives  at  once.  Anything  spoken  to  me  immediately 
teemed  to  have  been  an  age  ago.  The  few  movements  I  made  were 
governed  by  the  will,  and  yet  they  seemed  automatic,  as  I  could 
not  feel  myself  move.  Indeed,  I  seemed  to  have  lost  my  body 
and  become  all  dreamy  imagination.  Z  moved  occasionally,  but 
had  no  physical  sense  of  doing  so.  After  swallowing  a  quuitity 
of  warm  water,  I  unbuttoned  my  vest,  but  did  not  seem  to  touch 
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the  buttoDS,  and  yet  I  most  have  had  aome  sense  of  feeling,  for 
I  did  not  watch  the  moTements  of  mj  bands.  I  saw  with  my 
eyes :  but  notbiug  wae  naturaL  I  looked  at  the  wall  and  the 
objects  around ;  an  impresaioD  was  made  upon  tbe  eenBorium, 
and  the  visual  impression  seemed  hurried  off  at  lightning  speed, 
theu  immediately  the  same  impression  was  made  with  some 
different  phase,  while  an  agt!  almost  seemed  to  intervene  between 
these  changing  states  of  consciousness.  A  moment  seemed  an 
eternity :  the  most  terrible  impression  came  over  me.  Mj  mental 
stat«s  and  sensations  seemed  to  move  in  circles.  Rapidly, 
smoothly,  and  noiselessly,  I  seemed  to  be  carried  down  a 
psychical  maelstrom.  Tbe  voices  about  me  sounded  in  my  ears 
as  a  dull,  dreaming  droning,  although  I  understood  all  that  was 
said.  Dissolution  seemed  imminent.  I  still  could  get  oat,  by 
great  effort  of  the  will,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  short  sentences ;  but 
when  I  spoke  only  three  words,  before  the  third  was  uttered  the 
first  seemed  to  be  far  in  the  dim  distant  past.  When  I  spoke, 
I  seemed  as  if  started  from  a  dream ;  a  flash  of  light  came 
before  my  eyes,  and  everything  seemed  to  rise  up  suddenly 
before  me.  I  remember  that  the  floor  seemed  to  me  to  be 
eloping  up  before  me,  and  pitching  off  behind.  I  now  laboured 
fuUy  under  a  triple  consciousness,  two  dreamy  and  unreal,  and 
underlying  these,  apparently,  was  my  real  self,  obscured  by  the 
intoxication  upon  me.  I  seemed  to  pass  successively  from  one 
state  of  consciousness  to  another.  When  in  one  state,  I  re- 
membered  the  successive  changes  of  sensation  in  that  state  that 
had  occurred  previously.  Noise  or  movements  seemed  to  transfer 
me  immediately  to  another  state  of  consciousness.  Id  this  new 
state,  the  recoUection  of  tbe  sensations  in  the  other  state  were 
dim  and  soon  forgotten,  while  I  seemed  to  remember  back  in  the 
line  of  consciousness  in  which  I  then  was. 

"Through  all  these  wonderful  psychical  phenomena,  I  pre- 
served a  good  degree  of  rationality.  I  remember  distinctly  to 
have  reflected,  'What  is  my  condition?"  'How  long  is  it  going 
to  last?'  I  told  the  attendants  to  get  mustard  and  warm  water. 
When  they  were  going  to  give  me  lemonade,  I  tasted  it,  and 
said,  '  It  is  not  sour  enough ;  put  in  citric  acid,  it  is  the  add 
that  is  the  antidote  to  the  hasheesh.'  During  all  this  time  I 
was  sitting  stupidly  in  a  chair,  before  th»  stove,  making  but  few 
movements.  I  lost  all  correct  idea  of  time ;  a  moment  seemed 
an  age  ;  I  thought  they  never  wonld  get  the  mustard  and  water 
for  me.  After  drinking  the  mustard  mixtare  I  called  for  warm 
water,  and  thought  they  would  never  get  it  ready,  and  called  for 
it,  as  I  thought,  about  once  every  fifteen  minu(«8,  supposing  they 
had  forgotten  to  bring  it.  My  wife  says  I  spoke  incessantly, 
repeating  my  request  as  fast  as  I  could.  As  I  recollect  now,  it 
seems  to  me  I  railed  only  three  or  four  times  for  anything,  and 
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then  at  long  intervals.  I  slill  seemed  to  be  sinkii^  down  into 
the  maelstrom,  and  waa  neariog  the  apex  below,  when  suddenly  I 
f^ave  a  retcb,  aud  began  to  vomit.  Wbile  in  the  very  act  of 
straining  to  vomit,  I  felt  more  natural.  The  vomiting  over,  I 
felt  I  was  about  gone,  and  said,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  an 
awful  effort,  '  Put  me  in  mj  bed ;  I  shall  know  notliiug  in  a  few 
minuttia  more.'  At  one  time  I  really  thougbt  I  was  entering 
the  world  beyond,  and  was  wondering  how  things  would  appear, 
when  something  changed  the  current  of  my  ideas.  Just  as  I 
started  to  bed  I  had  reached  the  climax  of  wretchedness.  A  few 
minutes  before  I  bad  taken  some  lemon-juice,  which  they  brought 
me  instead  of  the  citric  acid  solution  I  had  called  for,  and  now 
the  symptoms  seemed  to  begin  to  abate.  The  revolving  pano- 
rama of  sensations  seemed  to  move  more  slowly,  and  each 
revolutiou  appeared  to  bring  me  back  more  to  the  tight,  and 
to  myself  again,  I  was  now  in  bed,  had  walked  from  the 
kitchen,  but  did  not  feel  the  floor;  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  I 
said,  'I  shall  get  all  right  again.'  My  hands  now  began  to 
become  cold,  and  then  my  feet,  aud  I  requested  to  be  kept  warm, 
and  asked  to  have  my  hands  rubbed.  From  this  on  I  do/ed  in 
a  dreamy,  intoxicated  manner ;  for  a  few  seconds  I  lost  myself 
in  sleep,  and  then  started  up :  still  I  bad  no  correct  idea  of 
time ;  my  bands  were  still  cold,  and  I  asked  the  attendants  to 
chafe  them,  and  then  dropped  into  a  doze,  and  after,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  I  aroused  and  repeated 
the  request.  Those  who  were  attending  me  say  I  was  in- 
cessantly repeating  my  request.  They  put  warm  bricks  to  my 
feet,  and  I  immediately  dozed  off  again,  and  in  less  than  half 
a  minnt«  asked  them  to  put  something  warm  to  my  feet,  saying 
I  was  nearly  frozen.  I  was  reminded  that  it  had  already  been 
done  a  moment  before.  I  remembered  the  circumstance,  but  it 
seemed  to  have  been  at  least  two  or  three  hours  before.  From 
this  on,  the  symptoms  of  intoxication  gradually  abated.  .Utcr 
dark,  at  seven  o'clock,  I  could  converse  very  readily,  but  time 
dragged  very  slowly.  Towards  morning  I  slept  somewhat  more 
naturally,  but  was  nervous,  and  felt  aching  in  my  back  and  neck, 
and  soreness  of  my  sides,  from  vomiting.  Next  morning  my 
appetite  was  poor,  my  head  ached,  and  I  felt  dull  all  day — much 
the  same,  I  imagine,  as  a  man  after  a  drunken  spree. 

"  During  the  whole  operation  of  the  medicine  the  pupils  of  my 
eyes  were  perfectly  natural,  and  after  the  first  few  minutes  the 
colour  of  my  face  was  the  same  as  usual.  My  pulse  was  at  first 
rapid  and  strong,  afterwards  not  so  strong,  but  Aster  than 
common  ;  my  hands  and  feet  were  cool,  from  the  end  of  the  first 
to  the  middle  of  the  third  hour.  At  no  time  was  there  any  ten- 
dency to  spasmodic  movements  of  any  kind,  no  twitching  of  the 
muscles ;  the  disposilioii  was  rather  to  lie  inactive  and  quiet.  I 
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was  about  six  hours  under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  but  the- 
climai  of  the  Bymptoms  was  reached  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Had  the  emetic  and  lemon-juice  not  been  taken,  the 
effects  of  the  poison  might  hafe  been  more  intense  and  pro- 
longed. 

"Taking  the  drug  as  I  did,  just  before  dinner,  it  had  time  to 
be  well  spread  over  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  when 
the  process  of  absorption  began  with  the  meal,  the  whole  of  the 
medicine  was  suddenly  thrown  into  die  circulation.  The  same 
amount  of  the  eantuUnt  taken  two  hours  after  a  meal,  would  not 
Ukely  have  produced  so  much  effect.  My  experience  with 
hasheesh  leads  me  to  think  it  a  very  powerful  drug,  but  ex- 
tremely uncertain  in  strength,  as  found  in  the  shops.  Used  in 
Urge  doses,  or  in  improper  cases,  it  is  capable  of  doing  serious 
injury  to  the  nervous  system  ;  while  in  those  cases  to  which  it 
is  suited,  it  is  a  remedy  of  questionable  value." 

GeUemimim. — Among  the  remedies  which  are  in  constant  use 
by  homceopaths,  and  whose  action  is  pretty  well  known  from 
provings,  but  which  are  now  "bagged  '  by  allopaths,  without 
acknowledgmeut,  we  now  find  gelseminum.  In  the  Lancet, 
Nov.  6,  Dr.  Spbnceb  Thoxson,  of  Torquay,  has  a  paper  on  "  The 
Rapid  Relief  of  Neura^c  Pain,"  in  which  he  extols  the  powers 
of  this  medicine  in  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve.  He  says,  "  In 
accordance  with  my  own  experience,  the  remedial  power  of  the 
gelseminum  seems  confined  to  those  branches  of  the  tri-faciat 
nerve  supplying  the  upper  and  lower  jaw — more  particularly  the 
latter;  and  more  especially  when  in  either  jaw  Uie  pain  is  most 
directly  referred  to  the  teeth  or  alveoli ;  indeed,  I  can  scarcely 
recall  an  instance  of  the  above  in  which  reUef  was  not  speedily 
and  thoroughly  given.  The  usual  expression  of  the  patient  has 
been,  "  It  has  acted  like  a  charm."  He  theu  gives  cases  in 
point.  I)r.  Thomson  would  seem  to  be  in  ignorance  of  the 
homceopathic  provings,  or  use  of  it,  as  he  adds  "  vaaX,  gelseminum 
has  not  yet  received  the  attention  it  merits  is  evident  from  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  it.  During  the  meeting  (of  the  British 
Medical  Association)  in  Edinburgh,  in  August,  I  enquired  for  it 
in  vain  at  most  of  the  principal  chemists."  If  Dr.  Thomson 
had  tieen  as  well  read  in  the  literature  of  materia  medica  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  he  would  have  known  of  Dr.  Hale's 
exhaustive  monograph  on  this  drug ;  and  he  would  also  hare 
known  that  to  procure  a  genuine  specimen  he  must  go  to  a 
hom<»opathic  chemist.  Mr.  Pottage,  of  Edinburgh,  would,  we 
are  sure,  have  felt  much  pleasure  in  the  supplying  him  with  the 
drug  and  a  good  deal  of  accurate  information  respecting  its 
physiolc^cal  action.  The  Brit.  Med.  Journal  also  (Sept  18) 
quotes  from  a  German  periodical  the  experience  of  Dr.  A. 
JuBASz,  of  Heidelberg,  to  the  same  efiect. 
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In  the  Brit.  Med.  Jovnval,  Oct.  16,  Dr.  Bobbbts  Thouson,  of 
Bouraemouth,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  (giving  cases)  of  the 
use  of  gelseminum  iu  6-drop  dosea  of  the  tincture  to  relieve  the 
eolith  of  phthisis. 

The  Diffffnom  of  the  positum  of  ike  Letion  in  Facial  Paralym. — ■ 
The  Med.  Timet  and  Qae.,  Sept.  4,  has  the  following  intereBtiiig 

"In  a  paper  on  facial  palsy  of  rheumatic  origin,  in  the  Deu^7i«r 
ArehivfilT  EUn.  MedUAn.,  xv.,  s.  6,  Dr.  W.  Erb  gives  some  ex- 
tremely useful  hints  for  determining  the  eiact  seat  of  the  lesion 
of  the  nerve  in  any  particular  cose,  which  we  reproduce  here 
for  the  beneGt  of  our  readers.  His  method  depends  on  observing 
whether  certain  special  branches  of  the  &cial  uerve  are  affect«d 
or  not  simultaneously  with  those  supplying  the  muscles  of  cx- 

{iression: — I.  If  the  posterior  auricular  nerve  ia  involved,  the 
esioD  ia  inside  the  canal  of  Fallopiua.  3.  If  the  sense  of  t&ste 
is  diminished  or  destroyed  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  tongue,  the  lesiou  is  above  the  point 
where  the  chorda  tympani  leaves  the  facial  nerve.  S.  If  the 
senea  of  hearing  ia  ahnormallj  acute  for  low  notes  and  also  for 
distinguishing  small  variations  in  musical  tones,  the  nerve  to  the 
stapedius  muscle,  which  is  given  off  above  the  chorda  tympani, 
is  implicated.  4.  If  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  can  be  detected, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  lesion  involves  the  trunk  of  the  facial 
from  the  geniculate  ganglion  onwards  towards  the  brain.  The 
application  of  these  rules  to  a  large  number  of  cases  has  proved, 
according  to  Erb,  that  in  a  mwority  of  iostances  of  rheumatic 
facial  paralysis  the  seat  of  the  lesion  is  lower  than  the  point  of 
origin  of  the  chorda  tympani,  and  that  in  the  mildest  forms  only 
that  part  of  the  nerve  is  affected  which  lies  outaide  the  canal  of 
Fallopius  ;  for,  being  thus  surrounded  with  loose  tiaaue,  it  can- 
not be  seriously  compressed  by  the  swelling  of  the  neurilemma." 

An  extremely  interesting,  suggestive  and  instructive  lecture 
on  "  Softening  of  the  Brain  "  is  given  in  the  Lancet,  Sept.  4,  by 
Dr.  HaoHLiNoa  Jackson.  The  pith  of  the  paper  would  be  lost 
by  a  short  summary,  and  it  is  too  long  to  extract.  We  therefore 
refer  our  readers  to  the  original  article. 

In  a  former  number  oftbeBen'ne  we  noticed  in  the"  Notabilia" 
some  remarks  of  the  AUienaian  on  Darwin's  new  book  on  "  In- 
sectivorous Flants,"  and  the  infinitesimal  quantity  of  chemical 
solutions  which  produce  movements  in  the  hairs  of  the  Drosera. 
We  now  quote  the  Med.  Timee  and  Oaz.,  July  31,  to  the  same 
effect,  but  this  time  it  was  not  a  chemical  aolution.  Surely 
after  this  our  opponents  need  not  sneer  at  the  possibility  of 
"  in6aitesimal "  doses  having  a  decided  action  on  the  human 
body: — 

"  Now,  as  regards  the  movementa,  nothing  is  more  striking 
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than  the  exceedingly  small  weights  capable  of  exciting  them  in 
individaal  tentacles.  A  portiou  of  hair  perfectl;  infinitesimal  in 
weight  (Vtsiu  8''')  S^''^  ^^  ^  decided  moTemeut,  and  eo  of 
other  paniclea  of  matter  equally  email.  Here  a  particle  of 
matter,  too  small  to  be  appreciated  by  even  snob  a  sensitive 
Di^an  as  the  tongue,  was  able  to  produce  an  impulse  on  the 
surface  of  a  vegetable  gland,  which  impulse  hod  to  be  trana- 
mitted  from  cell  to  cell  for  some  distance,  till  properly  active 
motile  cells  could  be  reached,  and  to  influence  these  cella  so  aa 
to  induce  nnmistakeable  movements." 

Another  of  the  numerous  recent  illustrations  of  the  double 
action  of  medicines  in  small  and  large  doses  ia  given  in  the 
Med.  Timet  and  Qax.,  Oct  9.  MM.  Lepiks  and  Bochefontaine 
in  experimenting  irith  induced  galvanic  currents  on  the  brain 
of  Aoge,  "  found  that  if  i)«ry  weak  eurrentt  were  applied  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  hemispheres,  the  heart'e  aetioH  wit  accdtraUd; 
whereas  ttronger  mirrenta,  even  though  the  pneumogastric  nerves 
were  undivided,  rendered  it  mju:h  $hiixr." 

In  the  BrU.  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  16,  Dr.  Babbt,  of  Aberdeen, 
snggests  the  use  of  a  "  Syphon  stomach-tube  "  aa  a  eobstituta 
for  an  ordinary  stomach-pump,  which  sometimes  is  out  of  order, 
or  not  to  be  had  when  wanted  on  an  emergency.  He  relates  a 
case  of  laudanum  poisoning,  where  it  was  used  with  perfect 
success.  It  consists  simply  of  a  single  piece  of  india-rubber 
tubing,  4i  feet  long,  of  the  thickness  of  the  gullet  tube  of  the 
stomach-pump.  Water  is  forced  np  the  tube  by  the  mouth,  and 
when  the  tube  is  lowered  below  the  level  of  the  stomach  its  Suid 
contents  run  oC 


WORLD'S  HOMffiOPATHIC  CONVENTION. 
Pbepabations  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  must  now  be  made  bj 
those  of  our  medical  friends  who  propose  to  attend  the  Con- 
vention next  June.  The  attractions  of  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1876  will  doubtiess  induce  a  very  considerable  number 
of  visitors,  and,  coneequentiy,  berths  on  board  the  ships  of  all 
the  more  important  lines  are  being  rapidly  talien.  Dr.  Hatward, 
of  Grove  Street,  Liverpool,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  secure 
berths  on  either  the  Cnnard  or  White  Star  line  for  those  of  his 
medical  brethren  who  may  purpose  crossing  what  Ur.  Ludlam 
last  year  termed  "  that  little  drop  of  water."  It  is  very  desirable 
that  those  who  intend  to  make  the  trip  should  do  so  in  concert, 
and  Dr.  Hsyward  will,  he  tells  us,  have  much  pleasure  in 
receiving  instructions  from  any  who  may  be  disposed  to  join  in 
the  trip.    The  time  for  sailing  is  the  first  week  in  June. 
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We  may  a<Jd  here  that  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  G&bboll  Ddhhah 
to  Dr.  Bayes,  he  sajs  : — 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  I  spent  a  few 
days  with  the  Executive  Committee  making  arrangements  for 
the  Convention  Meeting.  A  very  suitable  building  (a  Pres- 
byterian Church),  with  ample  auditorium,  committee  rooms, 
lecture  rooms  suitable  for  section  meetings,  &c.,  has  been  placed 
at  our  disposal  by  the  trustees.  It  is  centrally  situated  and  in  a 
very  quiet  neighbourhood.  The  "  Centennial  buildings "  are 
approacbtug  completion,  and  if  the  Exhibition  itself  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  buildings,  it  will  be  worth  a  journey  from 
England  to  see  it.  I  have  seen  every  Exposition  from  that  in 
London  in  1861,  except  last  year's  at  Vienna,  and  have  much 
curiosity,  without  much  misgiving,  as  to  our  own." 

THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  SILENCE. 
It  may  be  a  difficult  question  to  decide  whether  roses  had  tboms 
before  the  flood,  and  it  is  not  exactly  easy  to  determine  the  deri- 
vation of  the  word  rutmitum.  For  the  homoaopathist  It  grew  in 
sharp,  et«ny  plooee,  but  our  friends  the  allopaths  ont  change 
tout  cela.  Dr.  Ringer  derives  it  from  the  adverb  ixoyiri,  which 
means  without  combat,  easily,  or  without  trouble,  but  is  it  not 
because  itKoyiri  is  literally  i-tovic,  without  dust,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  needful  to  throw  dust  into  the  oyes  of  the  blind  ? 

The  present  majority  in  the  medical  profession  allow  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  republic  of  letters,  but  they  wiU  not 
allow  of  it  in  medicine ;  only  diey  are  right ;  in  vain  the  homceo- 
paths  have  said,  "  Gentlemen,  conceive  it  postibU  that  you  might 
be  wrong."  They  refuse  to  wander  along  the  honest  high  road 
of  scientific  therapeutics,  because  Hahnemann  was  the  original 
pathfinder  who  cleared  away  many  of  the  difSculties  and  stuck 
up  the  sign  post  SimUia  SimilUnu  Curantur  as  a  guide  to  his 
followers.  Some  have  said  we  never  questioned  the  truth  of 
your  dogma;  it  is  merely  a  natural  law  that  has  been  known  to 
the  world  from  time  immemorial,  and  we  should  not  mind 
following  the  high  road  ;  but  how  are  we  to  progress  over  those 
mounlaiu'bigh  dilutions  or  through  the  quaggy  part  of  the  road 
called  psora? 

To  them  the  reply  has  been  given — "As  to  the  quagmire 
p»ora,  that  does  not  lie  on  the  high  road ;  it  ties  in  a  mere  bye- 
path  eulrde-iac  that  Hahnemann  strayed  into.  We  know  that 
part  of  the  road  better  now,  and  have  marked  it  accordingly ; 
and  then  as  to  those  trifling  parts  called  dilutions,  these  also  do 
not  lie  on  the  high  road,  but  lie  off  it  some  distance,  and  you  are 
by  no  means  bound  to  notice  them  at  all.  Some  of  us  are  trying 
to  level  them,  do  you  come  and  help ;  and  if  they  cannot  be 
levelled,  come  and  help  us  to  scale  them." 
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Do  the;  come?  No.  The  verj  name  of  homceopath  is  »o 
hated,  and  this  Hahaemanntan  high  road  of  free  ecientjfic  re- 
search in  therapeutics  is  so  distant  from  the  public-house  at  the 
sign  of  the  "  Loaves  and  Fishes,"  that  a  greater  amount  of 
medical  manlinesa  is  required  to  declare  a  belief  in  a  hated  and 
unprofitable  truth. 

Yet  the;  are  compelled  hy  the  march  of  homieopathj  to  bestir 
themaebes  in  matters  therapeutical,  lest  the  difference  between 
treating  and  curing  become  too  obvious  to  the  patient  world. 
Wh^t  plan  arc  thej  following?  They  conspire  in  silence  to  rob 
homixopathj  of  its  treasures,  and  lest  the  world  should  suspect 
what  they  are  about,  they  are  very  careful  to  denounce  homeo- 
pathy with  increasing  vigour. 

The  Wilksian  aconite  mug  is  now  supplying  the  thirsty  souls 
of  the  progressionist  therapeutists  on  the  continent.  In  the 
Journal  de  ThirapeiUique,  No.  11,  June  10th,  1876,  we  find  an 
article  under  the  geueral  heading  of  Travaux  Originaux,  by  Dr. 
Giuseppe  Levi,  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  who  occupies  himself 
with  the  antipyretic  action  of  our  old  friend  aconite.  He  begins 
by  stating  that  Burgroave  used  aconitine  in  the  case  of  bis  ovrn 
child,  affeeti  d'angine  avec  figure  grave.  Two  hours  after  the 
administration  of  the  medicine  the  fever  was  gone  and  the  child 
better.  Then  Ouhler  is  cited.  Then  Schroff,  with  the  remark 
that  the  Germans  prefer  opium  and  digitalit  "  to  fulfil  the  above 
(anti-tetanic  and  an ti -pyretic)  intentions." 

Dr.  Levi  continues  :  "  We  must  go  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  order  to  find  a  complete  study  of  aconite,  and  to  be  able  with 
thii  guide  to  deduce  the  practical  utility  which  belongs  to  this' 
remedy;''  and  then,  "  itt  comeqvenet  of  the  recent  votks  of  V/ ilka, 
James,  Reith,  Ringer,  &c.,  it  is  established  that  aconite  is  an 
antiphlogistic." 

This  is  a  gross  untrtith.  Dr.  Levi ;  and  further :  "  As  to  the 
dose,  Wilks  preacribea  3  to  4  drops  ;  James  S  to  3,  every  three 
hours,  and  Reith  puts  the  dose  at  from  one  quarter  of  a  drop  to 
a  drop ;  and  finally.  Ringer  advises  from  half  a  drop  to  a  drop 
or  less,  if  there  be  great  prostration  and.  the  pulse  weak." 

Dr.  Levi  then  gives  details  of  cases  (of  typhoid,  influenza,  and 
pneumonia  respectively)  in  horses,  to  illustrate  for  the  millionth 
time  the  antipyretic  action  of  aconite. 

Is  Dr.  Levi  a  horse-doctor,  or  are  we  to  infer  that  he  thought 
it  first  prudent  to  try  his  dangerous  and  unheard-of  experimeut 
on  a  quadruped  ? 

It  is  conceivable  that  Dr.  Levi  is  like  the  ordinary  run  of 
allopathic  practitioners,  quite  ignorant  of  the  march  of  thera- 
peutics during  the  last  half-dozen  decennia,  and  it  is  this  igno- 
rance alone  which  can  protect  them  from  the  grave  charge  of 
misrepresenting  historical  facts.  Better  he  an  ignoramus  than 
a  defiler  of  the  t«mpla  of  truth. 
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His  authorities,  however,  know  well  that  they  are  trastees  of 
truth.  It  cannot  be  with  other  than  with  feelings  of  moral 
indiguatioc  that  one  beholds  the  sad  spectacle  of  allopathic  sec- 
tarians positively  carrying  o3  whole  blocks  of  our  Materia 
Medica,  and  not  only  ignoring  their  authorities,  but  shamelessly 
aEBrming  that  they  get  them  by  induotiou. — BrituA  Jountal  of 
Homaopathy,  Jen.  1676. 

LONDON  HOMEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 
The  following  resolution  has  been  forwarded  to  us  fur  publication 
by  Dr.  MAtHKSOK.  We  feel  that  any  allusioQ  by  us  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  led  him  to  resign  his  connection  with 
the  Hospital,  and  have  induced  the  Board  to  place  Dr.  Carfbab 
iu  the  position  Dr.  Matheson  has  so  creditably  filled,  is  unneces- 
sary, because  we  presume  that  a  full  explanation  of  them  will  be 
offered  to  the  Governors  at  the  Annual  Meeting  iu  April. 

The  resolution  referred  to  was  passed  unanimously  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  held  January  7th,  1876;  it  rune  as  follows: — 

"  That,  Dr.  Matheson  having  voluntarily  offered  to  resign  bis 
"  present  post  of  Physioian  to  Diseases  of  Women  at  the  London 
"  HomcEopathic  Hospital,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  induct 
"  Dr.  Oarfrae  into  the  office  from  which  he  had  been  excluded 
"  by  the  rejection  of  Dr.  Quin's  votes  at  the  election  on  the  4th 
"  of  August,  1874,  the  Board  accept  with  sincere  thanks  Dr.. 
"  Matheson 's  generous  offer,  which  enables  them  to  perform  an 
"  act  of  justice  to  Dr.  Carfrae. 

"  In  accepting  the  voluntary  resignation  of  his  present  post, 
"  the  Board  desire  to  express  their  sense  of  the  good  feeling 
"  shown  by  Dr.  Matheson  in  thus  sacrificing  his  position  at  the 
"  Hospital  in  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  HospitaL 

"  The  Board  further  desire  to  testify  their  entire  satisfaction 
"  with  the  kind  attention  and  skilful  care  with  which  Dr. 
"  Matheson  has  treated  the  patients  in  his  department  during 
"  the  period  throi^h  which  he  has  so  ably  filled  the  post  of 
"  Physician  to  Diseases  of  Women  at  the  Hospital,  which  they 
"  hope  he  will  kindly  continue  till  Dr.  Oarfrae  is  prepared  to 
"  commence  his  duties.  They  farther  hope  that  Dr.  Matheson 
"  will  not  long  be  severed  from  his  conection  with  the  Hospital. 
"  (Signed),  "  Ebuet, 

"  Ckaitman  of  th«  Board  of  M<magement." 

THE  HAHNEMANN  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE, 
NEW  YORK. 
Wb  understand  that  Dr.  Bates  has  been  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  this  Institution. 
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A  CONSULTATION  WITH  CONSTANTINE  BERING. 
The  United  Statet  Medical  Investigator  for  Jauaary,  1870,  con. 
tsina  the  first  portion  of  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of 
our  well-known  colleague  Br.  Carroll  Dunham,  who  has  been 
so  appropriately  cbosen  as  President  of  the  Convention  to  take 
place  ill  Philadelphia  during  this  summer. 

Some  years  back  Dr.  Dunham  was  compelled  for  a  time  to 
relinquish  practice  in  consequence  of  severe  cardiac  rheumatism, 
HO  severe  as  to  render  hia  recovery  improbable  in  the  opiniou  of 
the  phj'siciana  of  both  schools  who  were  consulted  by  him.  He 
then  determined  to  consult  Dr.  Heriug  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
following  is  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  H.  pro- 
ceeded.    In  reply  to  his  i-equest  for  a  consultation 

"Dr.  Hcriug  said,  'CaU  upon  me  at  five  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning.'  This  request  was  gladly  assented  to,  and  the  next 
morning  at  five  found  the  two  doctoru  in  consultation.  The 
patient  on  this  occasion  stating  his  case  iu  detail  in  accordance 
with  the  Hahuemaonian  plan.  Dr.  Heriug  noting  the  same. 
After  two  hours  spent  in  this  way,  the  patient  was  requested  to 
come  again  at  the  same  hour  the  next  morning,  and  the  time 
was  occupied  in  much  the  same  manner  as  on  the  previous 
occasion. 

"  But  still  Dr.  Hering  was  not  satisfied,  and  he  said,  '  Come 
again  to-morrow  morning  at  the  same  hour.'  As  the  patient 
entered  the  '  Sanctum  Sanctorum '  for  the  third  interview,  he 
was  met  with  a  roll  of  manuscript  in  German  and  the  statement 
that  if  ' Litk.  carb'  was  not  the  remedy,  he  did  not  know  what 
was.  (Dr.  Dunham  afterwards  translated  these  provings  into 
English).  The  patient  now  returned  to  his  home,  and  not  being 
able  to  find  the  desired  potency  of  the  lAthium  be  procured  the 
third  trituration,  and  attempted  himself  to  triturate  to  a  higher 
degree.  The  medicine  having  been  placed  in  the  mortar  with 
the  requisite  sugar  of  milk,  he  began  the  trituration. 

"  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  exhalation  from  the 
triturating  drug  began  to  manifest  themselves,  and  the  patient 
succumbed  to  their  iniluence,  lying  for  some  time  in  a  semi- 
unconscious  state.  The  recovery  from  this  latter  seeming  com- 
Elicatiou,  was  slow,  but  resulted  in  most  complete  recovery  from 
is  cardiac  disease,  without  farther  medical  aid,  thus  illustrating 
the  wonderful  efficacy  of  the  truly  homoeopathic  remedy,  and 
the  care  requisite  to  its  selection." 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THERAPEUTICS. 
In  an  article  on  "Eaiiures  in   Medicines,"  by  Dr.  Cole,  Phy- 
sician  to   the    Royal   United    Hospital,  Bath,   in    the    Britith 
Medical  Journal,  November  0,  we  have  one  of  those  confessions 
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of  the  lamentable  Btate  of  old-acbool  therapeutics,  which  mea 
of  thoDght  and  candour  every  now  and  then  publish  in  lectures 
or  other  papers.  Trulj  it  requires  no  description  on  onr  part, 
which  might  be  taken  as  one-aided,  to  show  to  the  public  how 
little  there  is  to  lose  in  abandoning  allopathy. 

Dr.  Cole  says,  "  The  great  aim  and  object  of  our  profession 
is,  the  rightfd  use  of  medicines,  and  thereby  the  control  and 
cure  of  disease.  It  must  be  confessed  that  therapeutics  is  in  a 
Tery  unsatisfactory  condition.  An  army  may  be  in  the  highest 
state  of  discipline,  led  by  the  most  prudent  and  experienced 
generals,  and  brave  to  a  degree,  but  without  weapons  it  would 
be  useless.  The  medical  army  is  certainly  not  weaponless,  but 
its  armoury  contains  many  implements  of  "warfare  which  have 
become  rusty  and  neglected,  not  a  few  of  questionable  utility, 
and  some  of  very  modem  design  and  pattern,  scarcely  tasted  as 
yet.  There  are  fashions  in  drugs,  as  in  everything  else,  and 
we  are  not  philosophical  enough  to  escape  the  contagion. 
Therapeutical  sniders  are  constantly  being  invented,  warranted 
to  slay  every  disease  at  which  they  are  aimed :  but  how  often  they 
disappoint  by  hitting  tride  of  the  mark,  or  by  bursting  after 
being  used  a  few  times.  Sometimes  they  are  so  unskilfully 
handled  as  to  kill  either  the  reputation  of  the  medical  man,  or 
tlie  unfortunate  patient  himself.  Take  bromide  of  potatsium,  for 
example.  In  what  diseases  has  it  not  been  used,  and  with 
signal  success  too  according  to  its  advocates?  Some  time  ago 
I  collected  notes  on  this  drug,  and  was  astonished  to  find  what 
a  panacea  it  was.  I  almost  felt  we  had  found  something  as 
valuable  as  potable  gold  ;  but  I  also  discovered  that  its  many 
virtues  were  denied  by  very  Competent  persons,  .and  my  heart 
melted  nithia  me,  and  the  golden  dream  vanished."  And  again, 
in  another  part  of  the  same  paper,  "  the  nature  of  a  disease  is 
the  key-note  to  its  managemenL  If  we  have  but  a  small  in- 
sight into  the  laws  which  govern  any  pathological  procsss,  small 
indeed  will  be  our  power  to  arrest  it,  or  render  it  harmless  to 
the  subject  to  whom  it  occurs.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  the  merely  empirical  means  which  experience  has  taught 
us  to  be  useful  in  a  few  diseases,  as  quinine  in  ague,  iodide  of 
poiamum  in  certain  stages  of  syphilis,  and  arsenic  in  psoriasis. 
Of  tourse  we  indulge  in  a  tagut  kind  of  way  of  comhating  ail 
manneT  of  cotnptaintt,  and  UM  for  this  purpose  all  manner  of 
remsdiei,  and  we  frame  bypoihtsea  to  enable  ui  to  do  to." 

HOM(EOPATHY  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
HoMCEOFATHY  has  penetrated  to  many  quarters  of  the  globe,  but 
one  would  scarcely  look  to  the  little  Bepublic  of  Uruguay  for 
such  a  report  as  has  lal«ly  been  sent  to  the  Hahnemann  College. 
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A  letter  in  the  Spanish  language,  accompanied  bj  a  tahle  of 
statistics,  has  been  received  from  Dr.  J.  Christiano  D'Korth,  of 
Montevideo,  in  which  the  doctor  says  that  the  good  results 
obtained  under  homceopathic  treatment  in  the  Insane  Asjlum  of 
that  city  have  encouraged  him  to  publish  tbe  statistics  of  tho 
last  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  tho  asylum  has  been 
under  his  care. 

The  circular  is  filled  with  compiled  statistics  of  the  Insane 
Asylum  attached  to  the  Charity  Hospital  of  Montevideo.  The 
Governor,  Dr.  Isaac  'de  Tezanos,  directed  the  Board  of  Public 
Hygiene  to  set  apart  a  fund  for  the  support  of  thia  inetitalion, 
and  for  fourteen  years,  since  May,  1861,  it  has  been  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  D'Eorth.  Then  follow  full  statistics  for  each  month 
from  May,  1861,  to  Septomber,  1876,  of  which  I  can  give  in  thia 
brief  review  but  tbe  grand  total. 

In  the  men's  department  there  were  71  inmates  when  Dr. 
D'Korth  took  charge,  since  which  time  908  have  entered, 
making  a  total  of  979.  There  remain  1S3  inmates,  the  rest 
having  been  disposed  of  as  follows : — 

Number  of  patients  for  fourteen  years 979 

Discharged  cured     817 

Left  for  other  causes    ~ 73 

Died 167—857 

Remaining  September,  187S 133 

Of  the  nnmber  remaining,  66  have  entered  since  1873.  In 
the  months  of  April,  1867,  and  January,  1668,  twenty-two 
patients  were  lost  by  cholera.  Can  any  of  our  northern  Insane 
Hospitals  show  better  results  than  these  ?  The  doctor  explains 
that  from  July,  1861,  to  January,  1869,  he  had  charge  of  both 
men's  and  women's  departments  ;  but  at  the  latter  date  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  for  three  montbsj  during  which  time  the 
allopaths  managed  to  get  possession  of  the  women's  department 
and  have  held  it  ever  since,  which  shows  that  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  is  not  confined  to  northern  climes.  Let  us  hope  for 
the  survival  of  tbe  fittest. — United  Stales  Medical  Investigator, 
January,  1876. 

THE  EVILS  OF  THE  COUNTER. 
Public  attention  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Fred.  Suith  of  Leeston, 
Westfln -super-Mare,  to  the  hardship  inflicted  on  young  girls  in 
compelling  them  to  stand  behind  the  counter  for  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  hours  daily,  without  opportunity  of  sitting  down  in  leisure 
momenta,  Tho  practice  is  nnqoestionably  a  frequent  cause  of 
physical  weakness  of  a  serious  character.    The  hours  of  standing 
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are  continaed  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  veek,  throagh 
periods  when  to  maay  the  exerUon  and  the  erect  posture  are 
Boarcea  of  great  suffering.  The  aeed  for  such  rest  as  oppor- 
tunity readers  possible  is,  we  are  glad  to  believe,  recognised  ia 
a  lai^e  Dumber  of  hoasea  of  business.  It  should  be  in  all,  and 
it  ia  a  disgrace  to  the  humanity  of  employers  that  a  publio 
demand  should  be  necessary  before  the  requisite  arrangements 
are  generally  conceded. — Lancet. 

MEDICAL  LONGEVITY. 
Dr.  Casper  of  Berlin,  in  bis  interesting  work  on  the  duration 
of  human  life,  places  medical  men  in  the  lowest  scale  of  medium 
longevity — viz.,  50  ;  the  fignres  being  reversed  in  tbe  highest — ■ 
viz.,  clergymen ;  but,  on  taking  the  united  ages,  he  raised  it  to 
88.  On  referring  to  the  obituary  in  the  Medical  Direetory  of 
this  year,  of  those  members  of  our  profession  who  died  during 
the  past  year,  we  have  selected  just  a  round  dozen  whose  united 
aged  amounted  to  1,076  years,  giving  an  average  of  89  years 
and  exactly  seven  months  to  each.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
ascertain  the  mode  of  living,  &c.,  of  these  renowned  Nestors. 
A  well-knoirn  author  who  has  written  on  the  subject,  says  that 
perhaps  the  best  maxim  to  prolong  our  days,  and  render  them 
as  tolerable  as  possible,  is  the  Bent  vtvere  et  latari. — Briiah 
MedicaljfouTTicl. 

LIVERPOOL  HOM(EOPATHIC  DISPENSARY. 
Wb  make  the  foUowing  extract  from  the  report  of  this  Institution 
for  the  past  year  i — 

"  The  Committee  said  that  the  usefulness  of  the  institution 
was  limited  solely  by  tbe  means  at  their  disposal.  They  observed 
with  satisfaction  the  greatly  increased  number  of  bomceopatbio 
practitioners  and  hospitals  throughout  Europe  and  America  in 
the  past  few  years,  giving  undoubted  proof  that  the  people 
appreciate  the  system  and  results  of  homceopathic  treatment. 
'J'hose  who  are  outside  tbe  verge  of  poverty  can  therefore  efect  to 
he  treated  by  the  new  system  or  the  old,  but  the  poor  must 
depend  upon  the  benevolence  of  others.  That  the  poor  of 
Liverpool  do  appreciate  tbe  choice,  founded  on  tbe  experience  of 
themselves,  their  neighbours,  or  friends,  there  is  indubitable 
evidence  in  the  numhers  prescribed  for  at  tbe  dispensaries,  as 
shown  by  the  following  statement: — at  Hardman-street,  in  the 
year  1875,  there  were  in-door  attendances  33,355,  and  out-door 
attendances  4,606  ;  at  Roscommon -street,  in-door  attendances 
18,401,  and  out-door  attendances  3,484 :  total,  48,706 ;  or  a 
weekly  average  of  936.    Although  dispensaries  are  most  valuable 
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in  arresting  the  progresa  of  diseftses,  many  of  which  are  highly 
contagious,  and  nould  rapidly  spread  if  not  thus  checked,  there 
is  a  nant  yet  to  be  supplied  ere  the  medical  officers  can  do  entire 
justice  to  many  of  the  patients  whom  they  attend,  namely,  a 
homcBopathic  hospital  where  the  poor  would  have  not  only 
proper  medical  and  surgical  treatmeut,  but  the  necessary  nursing, 
food,  and  comforts,  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to 
obtain  in  their  own  dwellings.  However  desirable  this  may  be, 
the  Committee  are  under  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  words  of 
last  year's  report,  that '  the  income  of  the  charity  is  at  present 
quite  inadequate  for  its  requirements,'  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  can  only  hope  tbat  their  present  wants  may  be  met 
by  donations  and  Babscriptiona  enough  to  enable  them  at  some 
future  time  to  carry  out  all  the  benefits  to  the  poor  which 
homceopathy  has  for  years  past  conferred  on  the  wealthy  when 
sickness  has  overtaken  them." 

THE  OXFORD  HOMCEOPATHIC  DISPENSARY. 
We  extract  from  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  this  Institution 
the  following  very  gratifying  statement  of  its  progress  :— 

,'.'  The  patients  have  greatly  increased  in  number  during  the 
year  ended  June  30, 1875 :  the  number  of  new  patients  admitted 
having  been  3164,  as  against  1296  in  the  preceding  twelve 
months :  being  an  increase  of  860.  The  total  number  of  pre- 
scriptionB  issued  in  the  year  just  ended  was  6070.  Visits  werv 
paid  to  390  patients  who  were  unable  to  leave  their  own  houses. 
The  deaths  have  been  but  18.  The  total  number  of  patients 
admitted  in  the  course  of  three  years  since  the  opening  of  the 
Dispensary  in  July,  1872,  ia  4300.  The  Institutiou  relieves 
not  only  the  sick  poor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  but  also  hundreds 
who  come  many  miles  from  parishes  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  such  as  Abingdon,  Bicester,  Cassington,  Headington 
Quarry,  Headington,  Istip,  Kidtington,  Thame,  Yamton,  &c." 

LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA. 
Db.  Hoohbs  concluded  his  course  of  lectures  on  Thursday  last 
We  hope  in  our  next  number  to  present  an  abstract  of  those 
which  have  been  delivered  since  that  last  reported. 

The  next  course  of  lectures  will  be  "  On  lome  of  the  Diseoiet 
peculiar  to  Women,"  and  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  MAietsoN 
on  Thursday  next,  the  3rd  inst.,  and  each  Thursday  during 
February,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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BRniSH  HOM<EOPATHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  Fifth  Ordioarj  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on 
Thursday  next,  the  3rd  of  February,  1878. 

A  paper  will  be  read  by  Bouohton  Kykqdon,  Esq.,  entitled 
"  Soms  Notes  on  an  Outbreak  of  Typhoid  Fever  in  Croydon  m 
18-5." 

A  paper  is  promised  by  Dr.  SAursL  A.  Jokes,  of  Michigan 
University,  Correspondiog  Member  of  the  Society ;  it  is  expected 
in  time  for  the  meeting  in  March. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A  SCHOOL  OF 

HOM(EOPATHY. 

To  the  EditoTt  of  the  MoTtthly  Hmnaopaihio  Eeview. 

Gentlemen, — The  public  are  crying  oat  for  homoeopathic 
practitioners.  We  cannot  supply  the  demand,  because  wo  have 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  irell-educated  men  seeking  for  prac- 
tice. This  ia  one  reason  for  the  foundation  of  a  school  of 
homceopathy.  When  a  young  physician  desires  to  add  a  know- 
ledge of  homceopathy,  where  is  be  to  find  it  uuless  we  have  a 
school  in  which  it  shall  be  taught?  Homceopathy,  as  a  science, 
is  now  more  than  seventy  years  old,  but  it  is  not  taught  in  any 
one  of  the  medical  schools  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  therefore  a  necessity  that  we  should  support  the  present 
effort  to  establish  a  school,  where  homoeopathic  therapeutics 
and  homceopathic  practice  shall  be  taught  to  such  yoong  phy- 
sicians as  are  willing  to  investigate  the  system. 

This  is  no  sectarian  moTement.  It  is  as  legitimate  to  insti- 
tute lectures  on  homcnopathic  therapeutics  and  homoeopathic 
clinics  outside  the  walls  of  the  ordinary  medical  schools  and 
colleges,  as  it  has  always  been  looked  upon  to  be  to  institute 
private  courses  of  anatomy,  sargery,  chemistry,  botany,  or  any 
other  science,  by  men  of  special  fitness  for  the  office,  but  who, 
from  circumstances  or  private  pique,  had  been  excluded  from 
the  schools  and  oolleges. 

Many  such  private  schools  have  even  been  recognised  by  the 
colleges  and  universities.  Our  position  is  this:  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  people  of  Englatid,  from  their  intelligence  and 
appreciation  of  facts,  have  embraced  homceopathy ;  are  we  to 
protect  them  against  ignorant  pretenders  or  not  ?  If  the  present 
colleges  and  schools  so  far  neglect  their  duties  as  to  refuse  to 
provide  physicians  skilled  in  homceopathy,  are  the  people  who 
are  homoeopaths  to  be  left  to  chance,  or  to  domestic  and  lay 
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treatmeDt  ?     The  subject  is  becoming  one  of  natioaal  import- 
ance, and  must  be  looked  fairly  in  the  face. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  of  our  remedies  have  beeu  seized  npon 
bj  some  allopathic  practitioners,  and  their  use  has  been  advo- 
cated bj  them  :  but  owing  to  their  practical  iguorance  of  homceo- 
pathj,  the  admiuist ration  of  these  remedies  at  their  hands, 
deprived  of  the  safeguards  whioh  Hahnemann  and  bis  disciples 
have  surrounded  them  with,  is  likely  to  be  fraught  with  some 
danger  to  the  public;  and  at  the  least,  the  ignorant  application 
of  homoaopathic  remedies  by  allopathic  practitioners,  can  be  of 
very  little  if  any  benefit  to  the  public. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  I  would  urgently  draw  the 
attention,  and  beseech  the  active  interest,  both  of  our  pro- 
fessional brethren  and  of  our  public,  to  the  urgent  need  of 
support  to  our  present  effort  to  found  a  School  where  homceo- 
pathy  shall  be  taught,  and  where  young  physicians  shall  be 
trained  in  homceopatliic  science,  until  such  time  as  one  or  more 
of  the  universities,  colleges,  or  medical  schools  shall  institute 
the  teaching  of  hommopathic  therapeutics  and  practice  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  liberal  medical  education. 

Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

4,  GMnviUe  Place,  William  Batks,  M.D. 

poTtman  Square,  W. 

CONSULTATIONS  WITH  ALLOPATHS. 
To  the  EdUon  of  the  Homaopathic  Monthly  RfvieK. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  recent  number  of  your  Eeuuw,  a  correspon- 
dent gave  several  instances  where  allopaths  had  refused  to  meet 
him  in  consultation.  Now,  as  your  periodical  is  largely  read  by 
the  laity,  I  think  it  right  to  show  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
and  therefore  give  you  my  own  experience. 

When  articled  to  a  hommopath,  I  was  present  on  two  occa- 
sions when  sui^eons  of  allopathio  hospitals  met  my  friend  in 
consultation. 

In  1868,  I  took  charge  of  a  very  important  homixopathio 
practice  in  a  large  town  in  Yorkshire,  with  no  colleague  within 
twenty  miles  of  me.  There  was  a  hospital  of  twenty  beds 
attached  to  the  practice.  On  one  occasion,  ic  a  case  of  severe 
surgical  injury,  I  requested,  and  obtained  without  difficulty,  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  two  of  the  leading  surgeons  in  the  town. 

Shortly  afi«r,  I  took  charge  of  another  practice,  in, Suffolk. 
The  day  after  my  arrival,  a  practitioner  of  high  standing  in  the 
town  called  on  me,  informing  me  that  a  mutual  friend,  an  army 
surgeon,  had  asked  him  to  do  so.  At  the  termination  of  his 
visit,  be  said,  laughingly,  "  I  never  thought  I  should  shake 
hands  with  a  boraceopath  ;  but  as  yon  are  here  all  alone,  if  I 
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can  be  of  anj  use  to  jou,  I  ehall  be  very  pleased."  A  few  dajs 
after,  he  met  mo  in  conaultatiou  in  a  cane  of  ileus,  and  after- 
wards we  ofteQ  saw  some  of  our  respective  patients  together. 

Curing  my  staj  in  the  town,  two  practitiouerd  in  the  neigh- 
bourbood  sent  for  me  to  see  patieute  of  theirs.  One  died  shortly 
after  my  visit,  the  other  recovered  under  bomceopathio  treat- 
ment, carried  out  by  the  allopath  in  charge,  under  my  directions. 

My  next  visit  was  to  a  town  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  where  I 
remained  with  a  homceopathic  practitioner  for  several  months. 
His  powers  of  diagnosis  were  so  highly  valued  by  his  allopathic 
brethren,  that  he  was  frequently  sent  for  to  give  bia  opinion ; 
but  in  many  oases  he  was  able  to  point  out  to  the  doctor  that 
the  quickest  cure  would  be  effected  by  homtsopathic  remedies, 
and  in  not  a  few  bis  suggestions  were  carried  out  by  the  doctor, 
on  dor  my  friend's  direction. 

My  Yorkshire  friend  and  I  came  South  together,  both  settling 
ID  different  towns.  Id  my  new  home  I  formed  a  friendship  with 
a  hospital  surgeon,  who  often  met  me  in  consultation ;  and  we 
have  visited  patients  for  each  other,  without  interfering  with  the 
treatment.  In  this  town  I  was  on  visiting  terms  with  eight  of 
my  allopathic  brethren,  aod  personally  acquainted  with  fifteen 
others.  After  six  years,  for  family  reasons,  I  came  further 
West,  and  am  now  the  only  homoeopath  in  a  large  town. 

A  short  time  since  I  had  a  case  of  rheumatic  fever,  twenty- 
two  miles  distant.  An  allopath  in  the  neighbourhood  offered  to 
visit  the  case  for  me  in  my  absence,  if  required,  undertaking 
not  b)  interfere  with  the  treatment.  He  has  also  visited  another 
case  for  me. 

I  sent  a  patient  to  one  of  our  London  physicians,  a  few 
mon^s  ago,  and  in  writing  to  me  afterwards,  he  told  me  that 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  allopaUiic  surgeons  of  the  day  bad 
twice  met  him  in  the  case. 

My  relations  with  my  allopathic  brethren  here  are  of  the  most 
cordial  nature.  Many  of  them  have  helped  me  in  my  absence, 
and  have  met  me  at  the  bedside.  Some  wfao  read  this  will 
perhaps  recognise  my  pen,  and  if  they  do,  they  will  know  me  to 
be  a  staunch  homoeopath.  My  friendship  with  the  old  school 
has  not  been  formed  at  the  expense  of  homixopathy,  or  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  small  dose  ;  and  I  hope  that  my  firm  and 
openly  avowed  belief  in  homoeopathj  will  not  prevent  my  Irieud- 
ships  amongst  allopathic  practitaoners  being  counted  by  huo- 
^reda.  Yours. 

Jan.  llth,  18T6.  A  Young  Praotitioneb. 

[It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  are  exce^ons  to  the  rule 
of  allopathic  discourtesy  and  impertinence.  We  know  of  one 
other  instance  in  which  the  experience  of  a  homoeopathic  prac- 
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titiouer  has  been  similar  to  that  of  our  correspondent  Still,  it 
muBt  be  remembered,  and  perpetually  brought  to  the  front,  if 
only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  official  alteration,  that  the  laws 
of  certain  leading  medical  aot^eties  prohibit  their  members, 
nnder  certain  paiue  and  penalties,  from  acting;  in  the  proper 
manner  our  correspondent's  friends  have  done.  We  are  gratified 
to  hear  of  instances  in  nhich  these  laws  are  treated  as  a  dead 
letter;  but  we  cannot  rest  satisfied  until  the  laws  themselves 
are  actually  repealed. — Eds.  M.  H.  R.] 

NOTICES  TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

'g°  We  cennot  undertake  to  return  rejected  manugcripta. 

Communications,  &c.,  have  been  received  from  Dr.  Ybldhau,    . 
Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Mathesoh,  l)r.  Bekridoe,  Mr.  Coles  (London); 
Dr.  Scott  (Willeaden);  Dr.  Kee (Cheltenham);  Dr. Blake  (Reigate) ; 
Dr.  Uatward  (Liverpool),  &c. 


BOOKS  AND   PERIODICALS   RECEIVED. 

ITu  Sneyclopadia  of  Pure  Materia  Medina :  A  Seeord  of  the  Potitwe 
Effeett  of  Drugt  upon  the  Heaithy  Human  Organiam.  Edited 
by  T.  H.  Allen,  A.M.,  M.D.,  &c.  Vol.  111.  New  York : 
Boericke  &  Tafel.    London ;  H.  Turner  &  Co.    1876. 

CycUmadia  of  Praetieat  Medicine,  By  H.  TON  ZieusseN,  U.D. 
Vol.  V.     London :  Sampon,  San  &  Co.     1876. 

Three  Monthe  in  the  Old  HotpUaU  of  Parit.  A  Lecture,  by  R 
Lddlau,  M.D.    Philadelphia :  Sherman  &  Co,    187S. 

The  Brititk  Journal  of  Homaopathy,  Jan.     London :  Turner  &  Co. 

The  Homaopathie  World,  January.     London  :  Jarrold  &  Son. 

The  Chemiit  and  Ihtiggiel,  January.     London. 

Report  of  the  York  Homaopathic  iHaperuary,  187S. 

S^port  of  the  Oxford  Hotneeopathie  Ditpentary,  1 875. 

The  New  England  Medical  Gaxette,  Nov.  and  Bee,  1875. 

The  Hahnemannian  Monthly,  Dec.  1875. 

The  United  State*  Medical  IntieeligatM;  Dec.  1875,  and  Jan.  1876. 

The  American  Joum.  of  Horn.  Mat.  Med.,  Nov.  1875, 

L'Art  Midical,  Dec.  1875,  and  Jan.  1876.     Pari*. 

Bibliothigue  BbnuoMalhique,  Nov.  1873.     Paris. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Mid.  Horn,  da  France,  Dec.  1875.     Paris. 

Eevue  Homaopathiqu4  Beige,  Jan.     Brussels. 

AUgemeine  Horn.  Zeitung,  Jan.     Leipsic. 

El  Criteria  MAhco,  Dec  1875,  and  Jan.  1»76.     Madrid. 

Sii»tla  Omiopatica,  Dec.  1875.     Rome. 

Papers,  Dispensarj  Reports  and  Books  for  Review  to  be  sent  to 
Dr.  Rtan,  16,XonedaleSquare,N.,  to  Dr.  Pope,  5,  West  Street,  Fins- 
bury  Circus,  E.C.,  or  to  Dr.  D.  Dtge  Brown,  261,  Union  Street,- 
Aberdeen.  Business  Communications  and  Advertwements  to  U. 
Tdrnek  &  Co.,  of  London,.  77,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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THE  MONTHLY 

HOMCEOPATHIC    REVIEW. 


POPULAR  NARCOTISM. 
It  is  an  mevitable  consequence  of  the  advance  of  civili- 
sation and  refinement,  that  there  should  be  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  increase  of  luxury  and  self-indul- 
gence. The  discovery  of  steam-power,  and  of  the  tele- 
graph, have  completely  altered  the  aspect  of  society  in 
general,  the  former  by  bringing  places,  which  we  previ- 
ously considered  to  be  very  far  remote  from  each  other, 
within  easy  personal  access,  and  the  latter  by  bringing 
^ese  places  still  closer  to  each  other,  in  fact,  almost  to 
one's  own  door,  by  verbal  communication.  Before  the 
days  of  railways,  steamers,  and  telegraphs,  although  in 
the  great  metropolitan  centres  there  may  have  been  much 
hurry  and  bustle  of  business  of  various  kinds,  yet  in 
parts  of  the  country  considerably  removed  from  these, 
there  was  a  simplicity  of  life,  customs,  and  habits,  which 
tended  to  foster  and  keep  up  a  certain  noble  severity  of 
habit  and  deportment,  which  was  in  its  essence  opposed 
to  luxury,  excitement,  and  dissipation.  But  now-a-days 
things  are  completely  revolutioiiised.  The  whole  country 
is  brought  so  close  together,  that  for  the  most  part,  it  is 
Kke  one  vast  city  or  metropolis.  Everything  is  done  on 
a  much  grander  scale;  business  is  conducted  with  so 
much  greater  hurry  and  fattness  ;  the  race  for  riches  is 
stronger  than  ever  ;  competition  is  now  so  great  that  it 
Ko.  3,  Vol.  SO.  10 
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requires  an  amount  of  nerve-Btrain  unknown  in  former  days, 
to  carry  it  on  successfully,  and  to  prevent  oneself  being 
swamped  1jy  others ;  while  speculation  is  now  a  businesa 
of  itself,  and  enters  largely  into  even  more  legitimate 
occupations.  The  result  of  this  state  of  matters  is,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  an  amount  of  teu  and  wear,  worry, 
anxiety,  excitement^  and  disappointment,  almost  unknown 
in  former  days.  The  business  man  comes  home  from  his 
office  irritable  and  wom'V)ut  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  and 
what  is  still  more,  he  finoVjhat,  even  at  home  after  his 
day's  labour,  he  cannot  diveet  Bm  .mind  of  its  anxiety  and 
excitement ;  his  sleep  is  broken,  and^  w^es  unrefreshed 
for  the  next  day's  round.  Money  is  madeltaimuch  greater 
quantities,  fortunes  are  often  made  rapidly,  and  as  rapidly 
lost  again,  while  the  value  of  money  is  less  tibought  of, 
and  much  more  than  in  former  days  is  squanff^ed  on 
excitement,  luxury,  and  extravagance.  \^^ 

What  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  mod&,  of 
artificial  life  ?     The  business  man  finds  that  he  requirf;s 
the  aid  of  artificial  stimulants  to  keep  his  nerves  up  t^ 
the  mark.     He  finds  the  value  of  alcohol  as  a  temporary^ 
stimulant  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  without  a  break-down  \ 
to  his  nerves,  and  when  his  rest  becomes  disturbed,  and     > 
sleep  flies,  he  resorts  to   the  use   of  narcotics  to  woo     \ 
"nature's  sweet  restorer."     But  in  this  artificial  exciting      \ 
existence,  he  is  not  the  only  sufferer.     His  wife,  sons, 
and  daughters  are  brought  up  in  a  manner  that  astonishes 
their  grandmothers,  who  were  reared  in  a  more  severe 
school.     They  have  money  in  abundance  at  command ; 
ideas  of  idleness  and  extravagance  are  engendered ;  dis- 
inclination for  active  duty  and  exercise  increases ;  house- 
hold duties  are  left  to  the  care  of  servants,  while  the 
whole  aim  seems  to  be,  how  to  kill  time,  and  indulge  the 
body  and  mind.     The  round  of  the  day  consists  in  too 
many  instances  in  late  rising,  little  appetite  for  breakfast 
frohi  the  late  hours  of  the  previous  night  spent  "  in  so- 
aety ; "  a  morning  spent  in  idleness,  ennui,  or  novel- 
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reading  ;  the  aflcrnooii  passed  in  receiving  visitors,  pay- 
ing  calls,  and  a  carriage  drive ;  while  the  day  is  finished 
by  a  sumptuous  dinner  party,  or  the  excitement  of  a  ball 
with  its  inevitable  late  hours,  producing  next  morning  a 
state  of  weariness  and  lassitude  unfitting  one  more  and 
more  each  day  for  the  siime  round  of  excitement.  The 
nervous  system  cannot  keep  up  under  this  strain,  without 
artificial  aid,  and  the  result  which  certainly  follows  ia  the 
resort  to  stimulants  in  the  forenoon,  at  luncheon,  at 
dinner,  and  at  evening  parties,  and  often  narcotics  to  in- 
duce the  needed  sleep  which  is  so  often  driven  away  by 
excitement  and  fatigue. 

It  would  need  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  in  this  condi- 
tion of  things,  a  new  phase  of  disease  would  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  physician.  It  is  now  admitted  and  well- 
known,  that  nervous  disorders  of  various  sorts  and  pro- 
minently neuralgia  has  been  for  years  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease. I'hese  diseases  are  in  a  great  measure  produced 
by  the  unnatural  mode  of  livingjust  described,  and  when 
once  induced  they  still  further  lower  the  nervous  tone  by 
the  pain,  irritation,  and  depression  they  produce.  Patients 
are  glad  to  resort  to  auy  means  they  can  for  the  relief  of 
these  symptoms,  and  hence  comes  another  inducement  to 
fiy  to  stimulants  and  narcotics.  They  need  little  encou- 
ragement from  the  physician  to  adopt  this  course  of  treat- 
ment, and  hence  the  responsibility  that  lies  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  medical  profession,  and  the  need  of  extreme 
caution  in  the  prescription  of  such  remedies. 

The  use  or  rather  the  abuse  of  alcohol  in  such  disorders 
got  an  immense  impetus  from  the  teaching  of  the  late  Dr. 
Todd,  whose  views  of  treatment  soon  became  fashionable ; 
with  the  lamentable  consequence  of  inducing  a  love  for 
alcoholic  stimulants,  a  feeling  of  inability  to  do  without 
them,  and  in  resulting  in  too  many  cases  in  habitual 
drunkenness.  This  distressing  state  of  affairs  has  roused 
the  Profession  to  see  the  baneful  consequences  of  such 
routine  prescription  of  stimulants.  The  result  has  been 
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a  reaction  in  the  other  and  safer  direction,  and  at  the 
present  day,  no  thoughtful  physiciau  prescribes  the  use 
of  stimulants  in  such  cases,  without  weighing  well  the 
necessity  of  so  doing.  And  although  alcoholic  stimulants 
are  still  imbibed  by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  in  the 
form  of  glasses  of  wine,  at  various  times  throug)iout  the 
day,  without  adequate  need,  yet  the  responsibility  of  this, 
evil  habit  no  longer  lies  at  the  door  of  the  doctor. 
Enough  has  been  written  on  this  point  elsewhere,  and 
we  pass  from  it  to  consider  the  ptevaleat  abuse  of  narco- 
tics between  which  and  stimulants  only  a  faint  boundary 
line  exists.  It  is  to  this  subject  that  we  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Profession  aud  the  public,  as  the 
physician  has  so  much  in  bis  power  for  good  or  ill. 

There  is  no  doubt  something  very  fascinating  in  being 
able  so  easily  and  often  so  rapidly  to  deaden  nerve  pain  as 
we  can  by  the  use  of  a  narcotic,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
such  remedies  are  used  so  largely  by  physicians.  We  may 
premise  that  our  remarks  here  apply  almost  entirely  to 
the  allopathic  section  of  the  Profession.  They  frequently 
resort  to  narcotics  partly  from  lazy  routine,  but  partly 
also  from  the  want  of  other  sufficient  means  at  their  com- 
mand. Although  the  homccopath,  as  a  kind  physician, 
would  be  the  last  to  deprive  a  patient  of  the  pain-sub- 
duing  power  of  a  narcotic  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of 
severe  nerve  pain,  when  the  disease  had  proved  itself 
intractable  to  other  remedies,  or  as  a  temporary  relief  till 
his  other  more  specific  remedies  should  have  time  to 
act,  yet  such  is  the  power  of  homoeopathic  remedies 
that  he  only  uses  narcotics  in  extreme  and  exceptional 
cases. 

Still  it  is  well  for  him  to  have  before  his  eyes  the  bane- 
ful effects  on  the  public  at  large  of  such  wholesale  use  of 
narcotics  as  is  countenanced  by  the  old  school,  and  so 
to  induce  him  to  be  more  cautious  than  ever  in  resorting 
to  such  remedies  needlessly.  Af^er  all,  the  use  of  narco- 
tics in  neuralgia  is  only  palliative.     A  case  of  this  sort 
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is  rarely  cured  by  them.  On  the  contrary  the  pain  retviras 
when  the  effect  of  the  drug  has  worn  off,  and  the  patient 
craves  for  and  requires  a  renewed  dose  of  the  pain-killer. 
In  their  effects  they  resemble  purgatives  in  habitual  con- 
stipation, which  while  they  remove  the  difficulty  for  the 
time,  leave  the  patient  worse  than  before,  a  fresh  dose 
being  required  to  renew  the  effect. 

The  direct  result  of  the  prescription  of  a  narcotic  by 
medical  men  is  that  patients  become  familiarised  with 
Uie  drug,  and  proceed  to  employ  it  without  the  doctor's 
advice,  and  so  begins  the  habit  of  taking  narcotics,  which 
is  productive  of  so  much  mischief,  and  is  one  of  the  vices 
of  the  day. 

The  choice  of  the  narcotic  varies  with  a  certain  "  fash- 
ion,** which  is  initiated  by  the  medical  men  themselves. 
Since  the  discovery  of  cMoral,  there  has  been  quite  a 
rage  for  its  use  on  occasions  when  it  is  perfectly  needless 
and  hurtful.  Whenever  a  patient  is  sleepless,  he  gets 
chloral ;  if  he  has  pain  he  gets  chloral ;  if  nervous  symp- 
totDB  annoy  him  at  night,  he  gets  chloral,  and  as  an  ex- 
treme example  of  the  reckless  way  which  some  medical 
men  have  got  into  in  prescribing  it,  we  find  it  stated  in 
the  Practitioner  of  January  that  it  has  been  given  to 
relieve  the  pain  of  tonsillitis !  The  argument  for  this 
&ee  use  of  such  a  powerful  drug  is  that  it  produces  no 
ill  effects  afterwards,  as  opium  does.  The  patient  wakes 
from  a  re&eshing  sleep,  with  no  headache,  nausea,  or  loss 
of  appetite,  and  so  it  is  considered  harmless.  Patients 
now  know  for  themselves  all  about  the  value  of  chloral ; 
it  is  sold  in  chemist's  shops  in  the  form  of  syrup  of  a 
well-known  strength,  and  hundreds  buy  it,  to  procure 
artificial  sleep  and  relief  from  care  and  worry.  The  allo- 
pa^s  are,  however,  now  when  it  is  too  late,  beginning  to 
see  their  mistake.  They  find  that  like  other  narcotics, 
it  requires  to  be  repeated  to  keep  up  its  action,  and  like 
other  narcotics  also,  the  patient  when  he  tries  to  leave  it 
off  finds  that  he  is  more  wakeful  than  ever,  and  flies  again 
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to  his  drug.  It  is  also  koown  now  that  the  habitual  use 
of  it  brings  in  ita  train  a  real  form  of  disease,  the  patient 
gets  nervous,  as  well  as  sleepless,  palpitation  of  the  heart 
comes  on,  Trith  weak  action  of  that  organ,  even  to  the 
production  of  faintness ;  other  effects  are  skin  eruptions. 
Cases  fatal  from  the  use  of  the  drug  either  in  single  or 
repeated  doses  are  recorded  every  other  week  in  the  allo- 
pathic journals,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Profession  are  now 
open  to  the  evil  effecU  of  the  popular  use  of  chloral. 
Means  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  drug  are  talked  of,  but 
etill  the  evil  exists,  and  enormous  quantities  of  this  medi- 
cine are  sold. 

More  recently,  another  and  more  insidious  phase  of 
popular  narcotism  is  developing  itself,  and  here  again  the 
fault  lies  entirely  at  the  door  of  the  doctor.  The  use  of 
opium  and  morphia  internally  as  a  narcotic  is  of  old 
standing,  and  restrictions  are  now  so  rigorously  enjoined 
to  prevent  its  unlimited  sale,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  any 
one  to  get  it  in  any  considerable  quantity  without  the 
prescription  ot  a  doctor.  Besides,  the  stigma  attached 
to  any  one  who  is  known  to  indulge  in  opium  eating  or 
drinking,  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  which  attaches  to 
habitual  drunkenness,  so  that  those  who  do  partake  of 
this  stimulant  and  narcotic  have  to  do  so  in  a  secret 
manner,  and  are  ashamed  that  it  should  be  known.  But 
now  it  can  be  freely  employed  by  using  the  "  elegant " 
and  quasi-scientific  method  of  hypodermic  infection.  This 
mode  of  administering  medicine  has  of  late  among  our 
allopathic  brethren  become  quite  the  rage.  We  hear  not 
only  of  morphia  injections,  but  of  atropia,  quinine,  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  chloral,  eserine,  &c.,  &c.,  used  in  this 
way,  but  foremost  in  the  list  stand  morphia  injections. 
Against  the  hypodermic  method  of  administering  medi- 
cines such  as  morphia,  we  have  not  a  word  to  say,  in  fact, 
we  welcome  it  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  practical 
knowledge.  Morphia  when  "  exhibited "  in  this  way, 
acts  more  rapidly,  more  certainly,  and  with  less  of  the 
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uncomfortable  immediate  after-effects,  than  when  given 
by  the  mouth  in  the  ordinary  way.  Hence  there  are 
cases  where  we  would  gladly  choose  the  hypodermic 
method  in  preference  to  the  usual  mode.  That  is,  of 
course,  in  cases  where  we  are  driven  in  extreme  and 
intractable  cases  of  neuralgia  to  use  the  drug  at  all.  But 
our  allopathic  brethren  do  not  use  this  caution  and  careful 
discretion.  Many  seem  to  he  so  fascinated  with  this  novel 
mode  of  giving  morphia  so  quickly  and  easily — -just  the 
prick  of  a  hollow  needle,  and  the  thing  ia  donCj — that 
they  use  it  on  all  occasions.  Hardly  a  week  passes  without 
OUT  finding  cases  of  neuralgia  and  other  pains  treated  with 
hypodermic  injections  of  morphia,  not  given  once  as  a 
temporary  relief,  but  repeated  often,  and  continued  for 
some  time. 

Now  if  this  treabnent  were  really  curative,  if  the  pain 
were  subdued  once  and  for  all  by  this  means,  we  should 
not  think  of  cavilling  at  such  a  pretty  piece  of  pure  allo- 
pathy. But  this  is  not  found  to  he  so,  except  in  the 
mildest  and  most  recent  cases,  where  its  use  is  not  neces- 
sary at  aU,  and  where  specific  treatment  would  be  far 
better.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  see  most  of  these 
cases  have  to  admit  that  this  morphia  treatment  is  only 
palliative.  What  is  the  result  then  ?  The  patient  gets  to 
be  an  habitual  opium  consumer.  He  cannot  get  on  with- 
out his  hypodermic  injection,  partly  from  his  pain  or  his 
sleeplessness,  and  partly  afterwards  ftrom  the  want  of  the 
stimulus  of  the  opium  to  remove  the  feeling  of  depression 
which  every  one  knows  is  the  effect  of  the  habitual  con- 
sumption of  that  drug. 

The  patient  soon  finds  that  he  does  not  need  to  trouble 
the  doctor,  so  he  gets  a  hypodermic  eyringe  on  his  own 
account,  and  by  means  of  this  "elegant"  and  quasi- 
scientific  mode  of  treatment,  he  in  reality  becomes  an 
habitual  opium  consumer. 

This  picture  is  not  drawn  from  imagination,  but  we 
know  it  is  the  fact     Those  only  who  know  the  amount  of 
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morphia  consumed  in  this  way  have  any  idea  of  the 
paEH  to  which  its  reckless  use  on  the  part  of  allopathic 
medical  men  has  come.  We  were  informed  lately  by 
a  chemist  who  has  an  extensive  upper-class  business  in 
a  large  city,  that  he  sells  about  eight  ounces  every  fort- 
night of  a  solution  of  morphia,  specially  made  for  hypo- 
dermic injection,  of  the  strength  of  5  grains  to  the  drachm, 
or  1  grain  in  12  minims.  This  fortnightly  consumption 
is  divided  among  (as  nearly  as  he  could  say)  about  twelve 
medical  men. 

Just  let  us  see  what  is  the  proportion  of  this  enormous 
amount  of  morphia  employed  by  each  medical  man.  In 
every  8  ounces  of  this  solution  there  are  3^  grains  of 
morphia,  or  160  grains  per  week.  Dividing  this  into  12, 
we  find  the  average  weekly  consumption  by  each  medical 
man  amounts  to  about  13  grains.  That  is  nearly  2  grains 
per  diem. 

Now,  taking  one-foorth  of  a  grain  as  the  average 
amount  of  morphia  injected  at  a  dme,  we  have  each  of  the 
12  doctors  giving  on  an  average  8  injections  per  diem. 
This  is  an  alarming  state  of  matters,  and  it  becomes  still 
more  so  when  we  state,  on  our  informant's  authority,  that 
the  amount  of  morphia  consumed  in  ordinary  prescrip- 
•  tions— that  is,  in  mixtures  which  are  to  be  swallowed — 
is  not  in  any  degree  lessened.  Are  not  we  justified  in 
saying  that  our  allopathic  friends  use  morphia  injections 
in  a  most  reckless  and  indiscreet  manner  ?  Our  informant 
also  states  that  patients  are  buying  hypodermic  syringes 
for  themselves. 

It  is  not  in  this  country  only  that  this  crying  evil  is 
spreading,  but  in  Germany  it  has  gone  so  far  as  to  rouse 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  subject,  and  its  im- 
portance. In  the  Medical  Examiner  for  Jan.  6th  the 
letter  from  the  Berlin  correspondent  is  taken  up  entirely 
with  its  consideration.  We  cannot  do  better,  in  support 
of  what  we  hare  been  saying,  than  reproduce  this  letter 
entire.     The  correspondent  says  : — 
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"  I  eeuA  ;ou  a  short  notice  of  a  verf  interesting  paper  re- 
ceotlj  read  at  tbe  Berlin  Medical  Society,  b;  Dr.  Lewinstein, 
the  medical  superintendent  of  a  large  private  lunatic  asjlum 
near  Berlin.  The  subject  of  his  communication  waa  a  new  dis- 
ease, for  nhich  be  proposed  the  name  of  '  morphiomenia.*  The 
doctor  had  already  informed  hia  audience,  at  the  48th  meeting 
of  German  physicians  and  physicists  at  Gratz,  that  the  practico 
of  getting  intoxicated  by  opium  was  no  longer  confined  to  Mus- 
solmans,  but  was  beginning  to  be  resorted  to  by  members  of  the 
better  classes  in  Germany.  At  tbe  present  meeting  he  gave 
further  details  respecting  the  new  disease,  and  communicated 
some  particularly  interesting  and  serious  cases  which  had  lately 
come  under  bis  notice.  Dr.  Lewinstein  stated  tbat '  morphio- 
mania  '  was  produced  by  the  abuse  of  hypodermic  injections  of 
morphia,  and  be  reproached  both  careless  and  over-worked 
medical  men,  that  by  allowing  patients  to  use  morphia  ii^ec- 
tiona  themselves  they  had  become  the  creators  of  this  disease. 
Patients  do  not  understand  that  a  remedy  which  gives  them 
temporary  relief  from  pain,  produces  sleep,  and  causes  a  vei7 
agreeable  '  euphoria,'  can  be  attended  by  such  evil  consequences. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  quantity  of  morphia  injected  must  be 
greatly  augmented  in  order  to  have  the  desired  e£Fect  (Dr. 
Lewinstein  mentioned  an  instance  in  which  it  was  increased  to 
18  grains  per  dwn),  and  thus  the  individual  begins  to  suffer 
from  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  of  alcoholism.  Feehnga. 
of  anxiety,  tremor,  hallucinations,  delirium  supervene,  and  the 
intervals  of  relief  after  the  use  of  the  remedy  becomes  gradually 
shorter,  whilst,  if  inSammatory  diseases  (as  pneumonia,  ente- 
ritis, &c.)  set  in  accidentally,  these  most  frequently  take  a  grave 
turn.  On  the  other  hand,  fatty  degenerations  do  not  co-exist 
with  mania. 

"  The  lecturer,  judging  by  many  cases  which  hare  come  under 
his  notice,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  prognosis  in  morphio- 
mania  is  extremely  unfaTourable.  He  stated  that  the  only 
chance  of  effecting  a  cure  lay  in  a  tudden  complete  ttoppage,  and 
not  in  a  successive  diminotion,  of  the  injections  of  morphia. 
He  confesses,  however,  tbat  tbe  treatment  is  very  difficult,  as 
the  patients,  who  mostly  belong  to  tbe  rich  and  well-educated 
classes,  can  easily  procure  morphia  for  themselves,  and  bribe 
their  nurses  to  obtain  it.     It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  isolate 
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them  like  prisoiiers,  and  to  have  them  watched  by  reliable  atten- 
dants. The  audden  stoppage  of  the  drag  will  often  be  followed, 
after  about  twelve  hours,  by  collapse  and  other  grsTe  Bjmptoras, 
but  the  medical  man  must  not  be  discomfitted  bj  this.  During 
the  first  few  daje  the  patient  ma;  be  allowed  to  take  heavy  and 
exciting  wines,  but  he  must  be  carefolly  watched  in  order  to 
prevent  his  committiug  suicide.  After  a  week  the  worst  part  of 
the  cure  is  generaUy  over,  even  in  the  gravest  cases ;  later  on 
the  patient  may  be  gradually  accustomed  to  take  alcohol  in 
moderation  only,  and  the  treatment  most  be  directed  to  strength- 
ening his  general  physique  and  self-conhdence. 

"  It  has  been  proposed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  by 
allowing  medical  assistants  only  to  make  the  injections,  or  to 
raise  the  penalty  for  the  sale  of  morphia  to  unqualified  persons  ; 
but  Dr.  Lewinstein  considers  both  these  suggestions  useless. 
According  to  him  there  is  but  one  way  to  cheek  the  spread  of 
the  disease,  i^.,  the  apphcation  of  the  injections  by  practitioners 
themselves, 

"  In  conclusion.  Dr.  L.  urged  his  audience  to  act  on  this 
principle,  and  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  difficulties  medical  men 
in  large  practice  have  to  overcome. 

"  Ad  interesting  discussion  followed,  but  nothing  of  nioment 
was  didted  in  opposition  to  the  phenomena  expounded  by  the 
lecturer ;  on  the  contrary,  Herr  von  Langenbeck  quoted  in- 
stances from  his  own  long  experience  which  materially  supported 
and  confirmed  the  views  of  morphiomania  entertained  by  Dr. 
Lewinstein." 

Surely,  here  we  have  a  loud  Taming,  and  the  sooner 
the  attention  of  medical  men  in  this  country  is  directed  to 
it  the  better.  As  yet,  the  evil  and  its  rcsulto  have  not 
been  noticed  by  any  of  the  allopathic  journals,  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  sound  the  6rst  note  of  alarm.  As  we 
stated  before,  our  remarks  do  not  apply  to  homceopathic 
practitioners,  as  they  so  comparatively  rarely  have  to 
resort  to  morphia  in  such  cases ;  but,  as  medical  journal- 
ists, we  feel  compelled  to  arouse  the  public  mind  to  tlie 
evils  which  will  certainly  be  recognised  sooner  or  later, 
and  we  endeavour  to  do  so  in  the  hope  of  cbeckiog  a 
s  evil. 
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Iq  addition  to  the  precaations  saggested  by  Dr.  Lewin- 
stein,  we  would  add  a  still  more  oecessary  one,  and  that 
is,  that  medical  men  should  refrain  &om  using  hypodermic 
injections  of  morphia  wherever  it  is  possible,  and  only 
resort  to  it  when  all  other  means  have  failed. 

It  is  a  humiliating  thought  for  medical  men  that  they 
have  been  the  direct  means  of  promoting  this  abuse  of 
narcotics,  with  its  dire  results.  It  is  they  who  are  to 
blame  for  the  great  abuse  of  chloral  and  the  many  fatal 
cases  resulting  therefrom,  and  it  is  therefore  high  time  for 
them  to  call  a  halt  in  the  indiscriminate  use  of  hypoder- 
mic injections  of  morphia. 

EXPLANATORY  HYPOTHESES. 

(In  Reply  to  Db.  Bates.) 

By  William  Sharp,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

"  Hypothetis,  Theory,  i^.,  Speeulatton." — JoH>soir, 

In  Essay  XXVIII.,*  on  the  "  Limits  of  Antipraxy,"  a 
newly- observed  limitation  to  the  principle  or  rule  of 
hom<£opathic  practice  is  pointed  out — namely,  that  this 
method  of  using  medicine  belongs  to  their  local,  to  the 
exclusion  of  their  topical  action. 

As  a  subordinate  matter  it  is  remarked,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Essay,  that  the  hypothesis  put  forward  to 
explain  the  action  of  larger  and  smaller  doses  as  paraly- 
sers and  stimulants  respectively,  is  not  satisfactory.  And 
as  an  illustration  of  wis  unsatisfactoriness,  the  different 
actions  upon  the  heart  of  digitalis  and  aconite  in  larger 
and  smaller  doses,  is  briefly  ref^erred  to. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  B«iew,t  my  friend. 
Dr.  Hayes,  has  honoured  me  with  a  criticism  of  this  illus- 
tratioi^,  and  with  remarks  in  support  of  the  hypothesis 
of  the  paralysing  and  stimulating  action  of  larger  and 
smaller  doses  of  drugs.  To  this  theory  Dr.  Bayes  is 
cordially  attached,  and  naturally  he  is  very  earnest  in  its 
defence. 

I  regret  very  much  being  called  upon  to  reply  to  my 

■  Monihl}/  Homaopathic  Reriaw,  Jan.  1676,  page  13. 
T  Ditto,  page  77. 
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friend's  strictures,  but  I  trust  my  regard  for  him  will  pre- 
vent me  saying  anything  which  he  will  Bot  like. 

The  first  remark  to  be  offered  is  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  may  infer  from  his  silence  that  the  main  object  of 
the  paper  is  acceptable  to  him,  and  that  the  additioaal 
limit  to  hom<Eopathy  is  admitted.  The  portion  criticised, 
though  of  importance  in  itself,  is,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Essay,  a  statement  of  such  minor  interest  that  its  rejection 
does  not  weaken  the  previous  observations  and  reason- 
ings. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  action  of  the  larger  and 
smaller  doses  of  medicine,  as  attempted  to  be  ezpluned 
by  the  theory  of  paralysing  and  stimulating. 

In  all  efforts  to  bring  into  one  path  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  those  who,  having  been  once  together,  have  subse- 
quently entered  upon  diverging  paths,  it  is  essential  to 
recall  the  position  in  which  they  at  one  time  stood  side  by 
side. 

Happily,  with  respect  to  Dr.  Bayes  and  myself,  this 
can  be  done  in  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  manner. 

In  1871  Dr.  Bayes  published  a  treatise  on  "  Applied 
Homoeopathy,  or  Specific  Restorative  Medicine."  In  the 
first  page  of  this  treatise  we  read : — 

"  In  a  paper  entitled  *  Oroamofatht,'  and  in  several 
subsequent  essays,  Dr.  Sharp,  of  Rugby,  has  laid  down 
the  foUowing  three  propositionB  as  to  disease  on  the  one 
hand,  and  as  to  the  action  of  drugs  on  the  other. 

'  1st.  That  each  cause  of  disease  acts  primarily  or  most 

Eowerfully  upon  certain  tracts,  parts,  or  organs  of  the 
ody ;  the  blood,  and  other  fluids,  as  well  as  the  solids, 
being  parts. 

'  3nd.  That  each  medicinal  drug,  as  a  cause  of  disease, 
also  acts  upon  certain  tracts,  parts,  or  organs  of  the  body, 
solid  or  fiuid. 

'  3rd.  That  in  sickness  the  best  remedy  is  a  drugVhich 
acts  upon  the  tracts,  parts,  or  organs  of  the  body  mvaded 
by  the  disease.' 

"  This  statement  of  Dr.  Sharp's  I  accept  and  fully  en- 
dorse. I  believe  it  to  be  an  accm-ate  description  of  the 
behaviour  of  natural  disease,  and  of  the  behaviour  of 
medicinal  drugs." 

Here,  then,  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  There  can 
be  no  mistake  about  this. 
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We  have  since  each  taken  a  step  in  advance,  but  in 
diverging  paths.  Dr.  Bayes  took  his  step  at  once,  mine 
was  delayed  a  couple  of  years.  Let  us  see  what  these 
steps  have  been. 

I)r.  Bayes  proceeds,  in  the  words  following  those  last 
quoted,  to  say  : — 

" and  it  forms  a  fitting  foundation  on  which  to 

bate  the  theory  and  practice  of  specific  restorative  stimu- 
latioQ.'* 

The  subject  opcupies  the  first  chapter  of  his  book,  and 
we  read  in  it  the  following  sentences  : — 

"  Whether  a  drug  is  a  stimulant  or  a  paralyzer  is  a 
mere  question  of  dose." 

"  Opium  in  a  large  dose  is  a  narcotic  and  a  paralyzer, 
but  in  a  lesser  dose  it  is  a  stimulant  and  excitant. 

"  Alcohol  given  in  large  doses  is  a  narcotic  and  para- 
lyzer, while  in  the  small  dose  it  is  only  a  stimulant. 

"  That  which  is  true  as  regards  alcohol  is  true  as  re- 
gards every  medicinal  drug." 

Thus,  according  to  the  theory,  the  larger  doses  are 
paralyzers,  the  smaller  are  stimulants. 

If  I  understand  Dr.  Bayes  these  are  his  views. 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  this  theory  the  action  of  drugs 
in  disease,  as  well  as  in  health,  is  included.  "  Aconite 
quickens  the  circulation  in  the  large  dose,  ....  and  its 
small  dose  retards  the  already  quickened  action  of  the 
heart.*  Here  is  a  complication  in  the  theory,  so  that  in 
point  of  fact  it  has  two  foundations.  And  Dr.  Bayes  tella 
us  what  these  two  foundations  are.  The  first  has  been 
already  laid — the  local  action  of  drugs;  the  second  he 
immediately  afterwards  describes  in  these  words  : — 

"  The  doctrine  of  '  specific  restorative  medicine  '  is 
based  upon  the  theory  that  disease  is  a  loss  of  healthy  tone 
or  powers  in  the  part  invaded  by  morbific  influence." 

ThoB  the  larger  doses  of  medicines  paralyse  a  healthy 
part,  and  the  smaller  doses  stimulate  a  diseased  part. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  paralysing  and  stimulating 
theory  is  an  image  standing  upon  two  legs.  But  it  does 
not  stand  like  tne  Colossus  of  Bhodes,  which  had  both 
its  feet  on  solid  ground,  with  the  troubled  waters  between 
them.  This  image  has  one  foot  professing  to  rest  on  the 
terra  Jirma  of  fact,  and  the  other  avowedly  only  upon  the 

'  Monthly  Somaopalhie  Btoiaw,  Feb,  1876,  page  77. 
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restless  wave  of  another  theory,  which  theory,  though  it 
includes  a  large  proportion  of  deviations  from  health,  cer- 
tainly does  not  include  all,  and  is,  therefore,  defective. 
When  this  wave  disappears  before  its  successor,  the  image 
must  fall. 

Next,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  path  of  theory  is  one  on 
which  I  resolutely  refuse  to  enter.  It  has  been  earnestly 
contended  in  these  Essays  that  theory  or  hypothesis  which 
is  meant  to  explain  any  thing  in  medicine,  is  the  greatest 
of. all  the  many  obstacles  which  retard  the  progress  of 
medical  knowledge.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  I  am  one 
against  a  multitude  io  this  contention.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  said  to  me  that  to  contend  against  explanatory  hypo- 
theses is  to  contend  against  human  nature.  It  may  be  so, 
and  if  so,  I  must  expect  to  faiL  But  I  am  not  the  less 
convinced  that  to  avoid  all  such  speculations  is  the  only 
safe  path  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Look  how  theory 
perishes  even  when  constructed  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  himself.  When  he  had  discovered  the  law  of 
gravitation  he  wisely  said,  "Hypothesis  non  Jingo."  But 
in  connection  with  his  brilliant  discoveries  in  light,  he 
was  led  away  by  the  strong  bias  of  human  nature  towards 
speculative  explanations  ;  so  that,  while  gathering  pebbles 
of  preciousnesB  and  beauty  on  the  shore,  he  must  needs 
cast,  in  the  furnace  of  his  imagination,  where  all  theories 
have  their  origin,  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light,  and  set 
it  up  as  an  image  on  the  sands.  We  all  know  how  a 
modern  cyclone  has  swept  this  image  away,  and  has  left 
another  image  of  undulatory  waves  at  present  occupying 
its  place.  But  even  Sir  David  Brewster  confesses  that 
"  each  of  these  two  theories  of  light  is  beset  toith  di_^cut- 
ties  peculiar  to  itself." 

The  use  of  hypothesis  is  to  suggest  new  experiments  ; 
the  abase  of  it  is  to  have  recourse  to  it  to  explain  experi- 
ments already  made. 

Thus  the  first  great  divergence  between  us  is,  that  Dr. 
Sayes  adopts  a  theory. 

Without  a  theory  I  went  on  with  experiments  in  health, 
and,  in  1873,  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  a  general 
fact  as  the  result  of  observing  many  individual  facts, 
namely,  that  larger  doses  have  a  local  action  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  that  smaller  doses  act  in  the  same  locality  hut  in 
a  contrary  direction.     Both   these  kinds   of  action   take 
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place  in  a  healthy  organ,  and  the  fact  is  established  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  action  of  medicines  in  sickneBs, 
That  action  is  the  subject  of  another  series  of  experi- 
ments. 

For  this  fact,  to  which  the  name  of  Antiprasy  has  been 
given,  I  neither  offer  nor  ask  for  any  theoretical  explana- 
tion. It  may  hereafter  be  explained  by  the  discoTery  of 
other  facts.     Till  then  let  it  Teat  unexplained. 

This  is  the  second  great  divergence  between  us. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  illustration  which  Dr.  Bayes  has 
criticised.  He  makes  some  excellent  remarks  upon  the 
complex  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  heart,  and  1  have 
to  thank  him  for  calling  my  attention  to  several  interest- 
ing facts.  But  I  think  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  use 
he  jnakes  of  these  materials,  to  erect  an  image  to  repre- 
sent the  manner  in  which  aconite  and  digitalis  act  upon 
the  heart,  is  wholly  foreign  to  my  mind.  1  would 
earnestly  seek  to  know  what  medicines  do,  not  how  they 
do  it ;  because  I  think  this  is  quite  outside  our  present 
intellectual  powers  to  find  out ;  and  because  it  is  injurious 
to  fancy  we  know,  when  we  do  noL 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Dr.  Bayes  himself  is  not 
sure  of  the  explanation  he  has  given.  He  says,  "  There 
are  other  possible  explanations.  He  refers  to  one  given 
by  Dr.  B.  Hughes ;  and  he  concludes  his  paper  in  these 
words : — 

"  It,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be  probable  that  the  ex- 
planation I  have  ventured  to  suggest  will  be  found  to  be 
the  true  one,  although,  if  we  consider  the  many  factors 
which  go  to  make  up  the  heart's  full  functional  actions, 
others  may  be  offered  with  some  show  of  probability." 

The  example  given  (of  aconite  and  digitalis  and  their 
action  on  the  heart)  may,  or  may  not,  be  thought  a  good 
one ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  others.  I  wQl  ask  leave 
to  mention  one ;  and  it  shall  be  another  case  of  contiac- 
tion  and  dilatation,  but  in  an  organ  much  less  complex 
than  the  heart,  namely,  the  iris. 

Belladonna  in  large  doses  dilates  the  pupil,  and  in  small 
ones  contracts  it — in  health. 

Physostigma  (Calabar  bean)  acts  in  the  contrary  manner, 
so  that  large  doses  contract  the  pupil,  and  small  ones 
dilate  it — in  health. 
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What  practical  advantage  doeB  any  hypothesis  afford  as 
in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  So  of  aconite  and  belladonna  in 
their  action  on  the  heart,  antipraxy  helps,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  more  satisfactorily,  and  guides  more  safely,  in  the 
use  of  these  as  remedies  in  disease,  than  any  theory  vhat- 
ever. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  by  lookers-on  that  there  is  no 
practical  difference  between  Bayea  and  Sharp ;  they  both 
give  small  doses. 

The  difference  between  ns  is  this :  Dr.  Bayes  gives 
small  doses  because  they  fall  in  with  his  explanatory 
hypothesis  of  their  action  in  disease  ;  which  hypothesis  is 
sure  to  be  supplanted,  sooner  or  later,  by  another  and  a 
different  explanation. 

I  give  small  doses  because  of  the  ascertained  fact  of 
their  contrary  action  in  health  to  the  action  of  larger 
doses.  This  is  to  take  and  follow  the  provinga  in  health 
of  both  larger  and  smaller  doses ;  which  is  carrying  out 
the  provings  of  drugs  to  their  legitimate  extent.  The 
action  of  the  larger  doses  being  similar  to  that  of  the  dis- 
ease for  which  the  smaller  ones,  whose  action  is  contrary, 
are  given.  If  these  &cts  are  true  they  can  never  be  sup- 
planted. 

And  now,  I  think,  each  of  us  has  said  all  that  need  be 
said  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Bayes,  I  fear,  will  continue  to 
be  guided  in  prescribing  by  theory.  I  shall  hope  to  con- 
tinue to  be  guided  by  fact. 

Rugbf,  Feb.  10,  1876. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE. 
By  W.  B.  A.  Scott,  M.D. 
(Continued  from  page  41.) 
Religioug  and  Scientific  Reformers  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. — Mysticism  and  Asceticism. — Paracels  us . — Hi* 
Life. — Cosmology,  Physiology,  Sfc,  8fc., — Injluence 
on  Medicine. — Comparison  with  Hahnemann. 
The  parallel  between  the  great  religious  and  scientific 
reforms  of  the  sixteenth  century,  far  from  being  restricted 
to  mere  coincidence  in  time  or  place,  extends  with  sur- 
prising  exactitude  to  the  characters  of  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal adherents  and  opponents  of  these   two  important 
movements.     The   religious  anti-reformers,  as  we  shall 
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find  in  the  sequel,  irere  not  inaptly  represented  by  sach 
men  aa  Sylvius  in  the  scientific  world.  Id  his  bold  pro- 
teat  against  time-honoured  preacriptiTe  error,  Yesaliua 
bore  some  resemblance  to  Luther,  or,  perhaps,  rather  to 
Zwingle,  while  Paracelsus  has  not  unfrequently  been 
adduced  as  a  type  of  the  Anabaptists.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  so  far  alike  that  both  protested  against  great 
errors,  while  both  were  themselves  guilty  of  great  ex- 
cesses. We  should,  however,  do  injustice  to  both  parties 
if  "we  were  to  accept  the  comparison  without  considerable 
limitation.  In  hia  doctrines,  though,  unfortunately,  not 
in  his  life,  Paracelsus  may  most  fitly  be  compared  to  the 
relatively  small  number  of  those  among  what  might  be 
called  the  "  irregular  reformers "  who  combined  mysticism 
with  asceticism.  In  some  passages,  Paracelsus,  not  con- 
tent with  disparaging  all  the  labours  of  the  learned, 
expresses  himself  as  though  he  were  of  opinion  that  an 
a  priori  knowledge  of  natural  science  might  be  acquired, 
withont  the  labour  of  examining  the  material  objects  of 
investigation,  by  meanR  of  direct  spiritual  intercourse 
between  man  and  hJs  Creator,  the  knowledge  derived 
from  the  organs  of  special  sense  and  the  action  of  our 
percipient  and  emotional  faculties,  being,  in  his  view,  a 
direct  impediment  to  this  mystic  communion.  A  precisely 
similar  abstraction  from  all  things  of  sense  was  inculcated 
by  mystical  religious  ascetics  as  the  sole  means  of  the 
attainment  of  that  wisdom  which  most  concerns  us  all. 
I  think  both  alike  proclaimed  a  great  truth  and  fell  into 
a  serious  error;  the  truth  and  the  error  being  respectively 
analogous,  if  not  identical,  in  the  scientific  and  in  the 
religious  reformers,  the  truth  being  that  all  knowledge 
and  wisdom  may,  in  a  most  important  sense,  be  called 
the  giO:  of  God,  and  be  said  to  be  revealed  by  Him  to 
the  mind  of  man ;  the  error  being  the  rejection  of  all 
channels  of  such  revelation  except  the  erroneously-sup- 
posed moat  "  direct "  means  of  mental  abstraction. 

It  is  not  difficult  in  each  case  to  trace  this  error  to  its 
root  in  the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  where,  I  think, 
it  will  be  found/  to  consist  in  the  tendency  which  is  so 
strong  m  many  persons  to  mistake  all  but  desperate 
remedial  directions — last  resorts,  so  to  speak, — for  pre- 
cepts which  will  be  found  judicious  in  the  direction  of 
our  daily  conduct;  thus,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  con- 
founding medicine  with  food,  or,  more  accurately,  sup- 
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posing  that  the  penniesion  or  eTen  the  injunction  of  a 
necessary  evil  in  certain  extreme  and  exceptional  cases  is 
tantamount  to  the  inculcation  of  the  same  as  the  highest 
ideal  at  which  to  aim  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life. 
It  is  sad,  though  not,  perhaps,  strange  or  unaccountable, 
that  the  very  persona  who  most  strenuously  asserted  the 
only  true  Teacher  to  be  a  Spirit  who  breatheth  where  He 
listeth,  should  have  been  the  very  persons  who  of  all 
others  most  emphatically  limited  the  mode  of  His  inspi- 
ration to  a  channel  accessible  to  very  few ;  and  that  those 
who  professed  in  words  to  believe  that  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,  should  practically  have 
asserted  that  the  physical  faculties  and  material  objects 
which  He  made  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  obscure 
the  Creator  whom  they  were  intended  to  reveal.  Yet, 
of  this  monstrous  contradiction  those  were  guilty,  who 
inferred  from  their  Master's  injunction  to  mortify  any 
one  passion  or  emotion  which  threatened  to  usurp  para- 
mount sway  over  the  whole  nature  of  man — even  shonld 
this  necessitate  the  extinction  of  a  right  eye,  or  the  cut- 
ting off  a  right  hand— that,  therefore,  all  human  faculties 
are  in  themselves  evil,  whereas  the  emancipation  and  due 
correlative  development  of  these  is  the  true  aim  of  all 
rel^ion.  Just  so  it  fared  with  science.  Because  the 
senses  sometimes  deceive  us,  and  it  is  in  most  cases  neces- 
sary to  verify  or  correct  their  testimony  by  an  intellectual 
process ;  because  testimony  is  often  false,  and,  in  order 
to  be  understood  must  be  made  the  subject  of  the  reader's 
or  hearer's  private  reflection ;  therefore,  it  was  concluded 
by  some,  this  internal  subjective  process  alone  can  be 
relied  on,  not  merely  as  furnishing  the  criterion  or  the 
principles  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  ascertained  phe- 
nomena, but  also  as  the  sole  instrument  of  learning  the 
phenomena  themselves.  Learn  objects  in  their  essences, 
it  was  said,  and  then  their  attributes  or  qualities  will 
necessarily  be  known ;  fixing  the  attention  on  mere 
qualities  or  attributes  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to 
divert  the  mind  from  the  pursuit  of  the  oiuy  true,  inti- 
mate, essential  knowledge.  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
to  this  class  of  philosophers  that  it  is  by  means  of  patient 
study  of  these  "  qualities  "  individually  and  collectively, 
i.e.,  in  themsalvet  and  in  their  mutual  reiationa,  that  the 
essence,  bo  &r  as  it  can  be  made  known  to  us,  is  known 
at  all. 
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Those  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  outward  details 
of  the  life  of  Paracelsus  may  ^el  tempted  to  smile  at  the 
mention  of  that  philosopher's  name  in  connection  with 
the  sabject  of  aBceticism,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
I  speak  here  of  his  doctrines,  and  not  of  his  practice. 
Besides,  that  he  was  a  mystic  is  generally  admitted,  with- 
out, perhaps,  sufficient  qualification,  and  mysticism  and 
asceticism  are  closely  allied.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  form 
of  asceticism  which  co-exists  with  the  grossest  materialism, 
but  this  is  usually  of  a  religious*  nature,  arising  from  a' 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  relation  between 
ein  and  misery,  which  leads  its  votaries  to  hope  to  appease 
or  anticipate  the  retributive  justice  of  Heaven  in  the 
world  beyond  the  grave  by  means  of  self-inflicted  torture 
during  ue  course  of  their  earthly  sojourn.  But  with, 
this  we  are  not  immediately  concerned.  The  mystical 
asceticism  of  the  following  passages  from  the  works  of 
Paracelsus  has  seldom  been  surpassed  either  in  Christian 
or  heathen  writings. 

"  Man  discovers  nothing ;  the  devil  discovers  nothing ; 
"  it  is  God  alone  who  reveals  everything  to  us  by  the 
"  light  of  nature."  .  .  .  .  "  The  man  who  by  means  of 
"  aetf-abstraction  from  all  sensuous  influence,  and  of 
"  child-like  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  has  made 
"  himself  partaker  of  the  internal  operation  of  the  Hea- 
"  venly  Intelligence,  thereby  becomes  possessed  of  the 
"  philosopher's  stone;  he  never  wants  anything;  all 
"  earthly  creatures  and  heavenly  powers  are  subject  to 
"  him ;  he  can  heal  all  diseases,  and  live  as  long  as  he 
"  chooses."  And  yet,  in  another  passage,  he  seems  to 
guard  against  the  false  conseouences  which  might  be 
too  hastily  drawn  from  such  doctrines — "  Seek  ye  first 
"  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  Righteousness,  and  all 
"  other  things,  including  the  science  of  medicine,  shall 

'*  he  added  unto  you but  he  errs  who  supposes 

"  that  the  kingdom  of  nature  is  not  part  of  the  Kingdom 
"  of  GoD."t 

*  I  feel  that  this  is  a  very  unvorthv  uae  of  the  term  "  religious," 
but  I  know  of  no  Enriitl)  word  to  substitute  in  its  piece.  I  do  not 
like  to  c«U  it  "  superstitioue,"  as  this  seems  to  impl^  a  sneer,  and  the 
■abject  is  oertaiulj  not  one  to  1»  treated  with  levitv.  Mf  meaning 
is,  perhapa,  best  expressed  by  the  term  applied  by  'St.  Paul  to  the 
AtheDians,  tiiaiSai^viaTifcs  jActs  ivii.  231,  which  might  be  rendered 
"  having  an  excessive  or  migdirected  fear  of  some  supernatural  being." 

■f  This  peesage  reminds  me  of  a  paraphrase  of  an  old  Greek  saying 
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But  it  IB  now  time  that  we  should  examine  briefly  the 
incideDts  of  the  life  of  ParacelEus ;  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
we  shall  find  these  form  the  best  possible  commentary  on 
bis  writings. 

The  sex,  family,  and  birthplace  of  this  extraordinary 
person  have  furnished  matters  of  controversy,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  we  may  say  be  was  born  at  Einsideln*  near 
Zurich,  in  1493.  His  father,  William  Bombast  Von 
Hohenheim,  was  a  physician,  and  is  by  some  called  the 
natural  son  of  a  prince ;  his  mother  was  superintendent  of 
the  hospital  attached  to  the  abbey.  His  own  name  was 
Philippus  Aureolus  Theophrastus  Bombast  Von  Hohen- 
heim, to  which  he  annexed  that  of  Paracelsus,  thereby, 
according  to  some,  instituting  a  comparison  to  his  owu 
advantage  between  himself  and  the  celebrated  Boman 
surgeon,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  merely  forming  a  hybrid 
Grieco-Latin  equivalent  for  his  patronymic  Von  Hohen- 
heim, just  as,  on  the  same  principle  though  with  more  scho- 
larship, Schwarzerd  became  Melancthon,  and  Hausschein 
became  (Ecolampadius.  Nothing  is  known  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  bis  early  education ;  in  one  place  he  himself 
tells  us  that  the  heaviest  charge  which  the  physicians  had 
to  bring  against  him  was  that  of  never  having  studied  at 
the  schools,  elsewhere  be  assures  us  he  attended  the  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Italian  universities,  and  was  "  no  small 
"  ornament  of  the  schools,"  besides  referring  to  the  oath 

hy  Hams  of  Salisbuiy,  which  occurs,  I  think,  in  the  introduction  to 
hu  Hermu ; — "  As  there  is  bo  spot  of  creeUon  too  mean  for  the 
"  Divine  Presence,  bo  there  is  no  clasti  of  nitural  objects  unnortby  of 
"  the  di^it;  of  a  Philosophical  Inquiry," 

•  This  was  the  seat  of  the  convent  and  church  of  Our  Lsdy  of 
the  Hermits,  said  to  have  been  miracuIouBly  consecrated  by  CuxiST, 
who  descended  from  Heaven  for  that  purpose,  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
.^Yini-tsj  ft,,  -nr,.-.™.,;^,,     Thg  belief  of  this  story  was  made  obli- 


the  Uth  September — the  day  of  the  supposeo 

A  miracle-trorking  image  of  the  Vii^n  was  preserved  in  the  mon- 
aster, and  over  the  abbey  gate  was  written  j—"  Here  a  plenary  re- 
mission of  sins  may  he  obtained."  Not  only  on  the  14th  September, 
but  throughtiut  the  whole  year  it  was  the  scene  of  the  grossest  auper- 
stiiioQs,  and  the  fact  of  Faracelsus  having  spent  his  earlier  yean  in 
Buoh  a  quarter  may  perhaps  have  contributed  to  the  development  of 
those  striking  iconoclastic  propensities  which  characterised  him  in 
later  life.  ZuinElius  was  settled  here  as  pastor  in  1516,  end  his  resi- 
dence here  is  said  to  have  been  very  instrumental  in  delermining  his 
separation  &om  the  Church  of  Jtome. 
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vhich  he  had  taken  on  entering  his  profession.  He  tra- 
velled io  Sweden,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Prussia,  Tran- 
sylvania, Spain,  and  Portugal ;  perhaps,  also,  to  Egypt, 
Tajtary,  and  Constantinople,  specially  investigating  the 
processes  carried  on  in  mines  and  smelting-furnaces.  In 
his  joumeyings  he  conversed  not  merely  with  physicians 
and  men  of  learning,  but  with  the  peasantry  and  artisans 
of  both  sexes,  eagerly  questioning  all  in  search  of  such 
informatioii  as  they  had  to  communicate,  and  probably 
supporting  himself  by  the  practice  of  medicine,  astrology, 
and  alchemy.  In  the  year  15S6  he  was  appointed  to  a 
professorship  at  Basle  on  the  recommendation  of  CEco> 
tampadius,  having  already  distinguished  himself  by 
numerous  remarkable  cures,  including  those  of  nearly 
twenty  princes,  among  whom  was  Philip  of  Baden,  who, 
after  promising  Paracelsus  a  princely  requital,  repaid  him 
with  truly  princely  ingratitude.  Paracelsus  at  this  time 
enjoyed  the  still  more  honourable  distinction  of  having 
cured  many  poor  persons  gratuitously,  whom  the  "  regu- 
lar "  physicians  pillaged  without  mercy,  leaving  them 
nothing  the  better  but  rather  the  worse. 

At  £rst  he  enjoyed  an  immense  popularity  in  his  Basle 
professorship,  where  he  began  by  publicly  burning  the 
works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna ;  and  br  his  successful 
treatment  of  Frobenins  he  attracted  the  favourable  notice 
of  Erasmus  himself.  His  hearers,  however,  in  no  long 
time  began  to  fall  off,  because,  according  to  M.  Kenaldin, 
"  it  was  speedily  perceived  that  the  new  professor  was  no 
better  than  an  egregious  quack.**  Very  different  reasons 
are  assigned  for  the  defection  by  Mr.  Browning  in  his 
m^;nificent  poem.  My  readers  will  assuredly  rejoice  to 
find  the  words  of  the  greatest  of  living  poets  replacing 
my  feeble  utterances;  and  I  shall  therefore  make  no 
apology  for  the  length  of  the  following  quotation,  which 
is  iaruier  valuable  as  presenting  a  view  of  the  character 
of  Paracelsus  well  deserving  of  careful  consideration. 

Paracelsus  loquitur. 

I  foretold  it  from  the  first. 

How  soon  the  stupid  wonder  you  mistook 
For  genuine  loyalty — a  cheering  promise 
Of  better  things  to  come — would  pall  and  pass ; 
And  every  word  comes  true.     Saul  is  among 
The  piopbets  !     Just  so  long  as  I  was  pleased 
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To  play  off  the  mere  antics  of  my  art, 

Fantastic  gambols  leading  to  no  end, 

I  got  huge  praise ;  but  one  can  ne'er  keep  down 

Our  foolish  nature's  weakness.     ITiete  they  flocked, 

Poor  devils,  jostling,  swearing,  and  perspiring. 

Till  the  walls  rang  again  ;  and  all  for  mt  I 

I  had  a  kindness  for  them,  which  was  right ; 

But  then  I  stopped  not  till  I  tacked  to  that 

A  trust  in  them,  and  a  respect — a  sort 

Of  sympathy  for  them  ;  I  must  needs  begin 

To  teach  them,  not  amaze  them  -^  "  to  impart 

"  The  Spirit  which  should  instigate  the  search 

"  Of  truth,"  just  what  you  bade  me  !     I  spoke  out. 

Forthwith  a  mighty  squadron,  in  disgust, 

Filed  off — "  the  sifted  chaff  of  the  sack,"  I  said, 

Kedoubling  my  endeavours  to  secure 

The  rest.     When,  lo !  one  man  had  tarried  so  long 

Only  to  ascertain  if  I  supported 

This  tenet  of  his,  or  that ;  another  loved 

To  hear  impartially  before  he  judged, 

And  having  heard,  now  judged ;  this  bland  disciple 

Passed  for  my  dupe,  but  all  along,  it  seems. 

Spied  error  where  bis  neighbours  marvelled  most ; 

That  fiery  doctor  who  had  hailed  me  friend, 

Did  it  because  my  by-paths,  once  proved  wrong 

And  beaconed  property,  would  commend  again 

The  good  old  ways  our  sires  jogged  safely  o*er. 

Though  not  their  squeamish  sons  ;  the  other  worthy 

Discovered  divers  verses  of  St,  John, 

Which  read,  successively,  refreshed  the  soul. 

But,  muttered  backwards,  cured  the  gout,  the  stone, 

The  colic  and  what  not.     Quid  multa  f    The  end 

Was  a  clear  class-room,  and  a  quiet  leer 

From  grave  folk,  and  a  sour  reproachful  glance 

From  those  in  chief,  who,  cap  in' hand,  installed 

The  new  professor  scarce  a  year  before  ; 

And  a  vast  flourish  about  patient  merit 

Obscured  awhile  by  flashy  tricks,  but  sure 

Sooner  or  later  to  emerge  in  splendour 

Of  which  the  example  was  some  luckless  wight 

Whom  my  arrival  had  discomfited.* 

*  Does  not  this  read  like  a  history  of  the  fate  of  homccopalhf  \a 
some  places  P  The  words  of  a  poet,  like  those  of  a  prophet,  have 
"  a  sprtDging  and  gemmtant  fulfilment." 
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While  at  Basle,  ParacelsuB  distinguiGlied  himself  by 
curing,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  a  patient  whose 
life  had  been  despaired  of  by  Basa,  physician  to  the  King 
of  Poland,  and  the  determining  c&vis6  of  his  own  with> 
drawal  from  the  city  arose  from  his  successful  treatment 
of  another  case.  Canon  von  Lichtenfeb,  who  had  long 
suffered  from  gout,  promised  Paracelsus  100  florins  in 
the  event  of  the  latter  ridding  him  of  his  old  and  invete- 
rate enemy.  Like  his  prototype  in  the  adage,  however, 
bis  bodily  recovery  was  attended  with  an  unnappy  moral 
deterioration,  at  least  so  far  aa  respects  liberality,  for, 
when  the  cure  was  completed,  he  refused  to  pay  bis 
benefactor  more  thaa  the  small  sum  to  which  the  latter 
had  a  legal  claim.  Hereupon  Faracebus  summoned  his 
reverence  for  the  full  amount  which  had  been  promised ; 
and,  on  the  judge  deciding  the  case  against  him,  he  was 
so  imprudent  as  to  assail  that  dignitary  with  a  kind  of 
language  similar  to  that  which  created  so  much  sensation 
a  few  months  ago  in  the  case  of  a  notorious  ex-barrister. 
In  order  to  escape  the  punishment  due  to  his  contumacy, 
he  prudently  took  bis  flight. 

During  or  previous  to  his  residence  at  Basle,  he  unfor- 
tunately coatracted  intemperate  habits,  and  for  years  lived 
in  a  state  of  chronic  or  acute  intoxication,  in  which  con- 
dition he  visited  his  patients,  lectured,  and  dictated  many 
of  bis  writings.  To  this  fact  Dr.  Kussell  with  much  pro- 
bability ascribes  much  of  the  confusion,  and  many  of  the 
contradictions  and  barbarous  terms  to  be  found  in  hii 
works.  Some  of  the  last  of  these  I  am  disposed  to  attri- 
bute rather  to  his  love  of  "  chaff,"  as,  for  instance,  where 
he  transforms  the  well-known  line  of  Ovid — 

Tollere  nodotam  neadt  medkina  podagram, 
into        Netcit  Tartaream  Koadaa  eurara  podagram. 

adding  that  Roades  was  the  name  of  a  celebrated  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  and  that  whoever  thought  he  could  make 
a  finer  verse  was  welcome  to  try !  The  following  anec- 
dote sufficiently  attests  his  love  of  "  chaff; " — he  once 
informed  his  hearers  that  he  could  thoroughly  judge  of 
the  constitution  of  any  person  by  uroscopy,  after  the 
latter  had  fasted  three  days  and  three  nights.  Opoiiiius, 
bis  secretary,  practised  the  prescribed  abstinence,  and,  on 
presenting  a  glass  of  the  fluid  to  his  master,  the  latter 
threw  the  phial  against  the  wall,  and  called  his  discon- 
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certed  secretary  a  fool  for  his  pains.  Oporinus  was  often 
the  viclim  of  more  dangerous  pranks ;  his  master  would 
come  home  at  all  hours  of  the  momiiig,  drunk,  as  usual, 
■wake  the  poor  secretary,  and  brandish  about  his  celebrated 
sword,*  rushing  about  the  room,  like  a  madman. 

Quitting  Basle,  he  retired  to  Alsace,  where  Oporinus 
•Btayed  with  him  for  two  years,  in  order  to  learn  the  pre- 
paration of  his  celebrated  laudanum.  In  1528,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Colmar,  and  in  1536,  to- Moravia,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  by  the  Marshal  of  Bohemia,  who  had 
long  suffered  from  gout.  Here  he  was  unsuccessful,  his 
patient  grew  worse  and  died,  as  also  did  a  lady  who  suf- 
fered from  twenty  attacks  of  epilepsy  in  a  single  day 
after  taking  some  of  his  mineral  medicines.  He  deemed 
it  prudent  to  beat  a  speedy  retreat,  and,  after  many  wan- 
derings,  died  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Stephen  (some  say  St. 
Sebastian)  at  Salzburg  from  the  results  of  a  fall.  He 
had  been  thrown  out  of  window  at  an  inn  by  the  servants 
of  some  doctors  whose  masters  he  had  perhaps  been  abus- 
ing, or  whose  jealousy  he  may  have  awakened. 

Freind  calls  Paracelsus  "  an  illiterate  quack ; "  Kurt 
Sprengel,  though  not  quite  so  severe,  charges  him  with 
ignorance,  charlatanry,  insolence,  and  boastfulneas  (not 
without  reason)-  but  admits  his  ability;  Mr.  Browning 
represents  him  as  a  soured,  hut  essentially  noble-minded, 
enthusiast,  whose  contempt  for  the  learning  of  the  schools 
arose  from  familiarity,  and  not  from  ignorance.  It  seems 
certain  that  a  man  who  could  attract  the  favourable  notice 
of  Erasmus  could  not  be  an  illiterate*  fool,  and  that  he 
who  secured  the  patronage  of  the  gentle  CEcolampadius 
must  have  been  something  better  than  a  braggart.  At 
the  same  time,  his  violence,  drunkenness,  and  love  of 
mystification  are  undeniable.  If  we  are  to  believe  his 
enemies  he  was  guilty  of  every  vice  with  the  exception 
of  profligacy,  and  even  his  freedom  from  reproach  on 
this  score  is  by  some  ascribed  to  physical  rather  than  to 
moral  causes.  If  we  are  to  believe  Van  Helmont,  he 
was  *'  the  forerunner  of  true  medicine,  Gon-sent,  and 
armed   with  knowledge;"    according   to    Zimmermanu, 

*  Bomba8t«(  kept  a  devil's  bird 
Shut  in  the  pummel  of  his  sirord, 
Thai  taught  nim  all  the  cunning  pranks 
Of  past  and  future  mountebanks. 

aadibrat,  Part  II.,  Canto  3. 
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"  he  lived  like  a  hog,  looked  like  a  carter,  foand  his  chief 
"  pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  lowest  of  the  rabble,  and 
"  was  drunk  the  greateat  part  of  his  life."  Was  he,  per- 
haps, something  like  a  cross  between  Swedenborg  and 
John  Brown  ?    Let  us  proceed  to  examine  hia  doctrines. 

The  only  clue  that  can  guide  us  through  this  stranee 
labyrinth  is  to  be  found  in  his  theosophic  tendency,  which, 
indeed,  formed  the  very  essence  of  his  mind.  The  root 
idea  seems  to  be  that  not  only  are  the  things  of  earth  the 
pattern  of  the  things  of  Heaven,  but  a  certain  communion 
and  mutual  interaction  exists  between  the  type  and  the 
antitype,  founded  on  the  universal  pervasion  of  a  great 
Spiritual  Presence,  which  is  at  once  the  source,  the 
essence,  and  the  active  principle  of  all  things.  Further, 
tixeib  is  a  sort  of  typicu  and  mutually  reactive  relation, 
not  only  between  the  types  and  the  antitypes,  but  between 
the  various  antitypes  themselves.  The  mutual  relations 
of  the  antitypes  are  constituted  by  the  indwelling  Spirit 
which  determines  the  form  and  mode  of  action  of  each. 
The  indwelUng  Spirit  regarded  in  this  light,  that  is,  as 
the  active  principle  of  any  individual  body,  as  A  or  B, 
he  termed  the  "  astral  body  "of  A  or  B ;  the  actual  mate- 
rial substance  which  may  he  touched  and  handled  be 
called  the  "  material  body."  Every  substance  (appa- 
rently with  certain  exceptions  to  be  hereailer  noticed)  has  • 
these  two  bodies,  but  the  distinction  is  specially  obvious 
in  man,  where  they  form  the  "  spirit "  and  the  "  body." 
Assuming,  as  many  others  have  done  before  and  after 
him,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  the 
root-doctrine  of  all  religion,  the  essence,  so  to  speak,  of 
things  heavenly,  he  seeks  for  what  (in  order  to  avoid  the 
recurrence  of  a  verhum  Bolemne)  I  shall  term  "  triads  "  as 
constituting  the  essence  of  things  earthly.  Thus,  he 
points  out,  the  unit  man  consists  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
— these  three  forming  one  man.  Next,  mutual  relations 
are  to  be  found  between  the  various  earthly  triads,  and, 
accordingly,  we  have  the  following  table : — 

Soul.  Spirit.  Body. 

Quicksilver.     Sulphur.  Salt. 

Water.  Air.  Earth. 

This  table,  short  as  it  is,  requires  a  little  explanation. 
The  substitution  of  the  three  supposed  "  elements  "  quick- 
silver, sulphur,   and   salt,  for   the   four  "  elements "  of 
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Empedocles,  was  introduced  in  the  prerioua  century  by 
Basil  Valentine,*  and,  to  some  extent,  adopted  by  Para- 
celsus, but  frith  modifications  and  explanations,  which, 
so  far  as  I  nnderstaod  them,  amount  to  this.  He  admits 
the  terms,  mercury,  eulphur,  and  salt,  a«  convenient,  hut 
is  careful  to  explain  that  he  does  not  mean  the  material 
au&stancee  Hg.  S.  and  NaCl.,  but  certain  modifications 
of  the  "  astral  body,"  the  peculiar  mode  of  action  deter- 
mined by  which  may  fairly  be  represented  or  typified  by 
these  chemical  substances.  So  particular  is  he  in  insisting 
upon  this}  that  he  even  gives  different  ns^nes  to  these  so- 
called  "  elements  "  according  as  they  occur  in  different 
bodies, — thus,  in  plants,  salt  is  called  balsam,  sulphur, 
resin,  and  mercury,  gotaronium.  While  to  some  extent 
accepting  three  of  the  four  ancient  "  elements "  ai  the 
more  material  principles  of  all  things,  he  stoutly  contra- 
dicts the  time-honoured  dictum  that  earth  is  "  cold  and 
dry,"  water,  "  cold  and  moist,"  air,  "  hot  and  moist," 
maintaining  that  the  qualities  of  heat,  cold,  dryness,  and 
moisture,  are  not  separately  portioned  out  to  individual 
"  elements,"  but  that  all  qualiiies  exist  in  each  element, 
though  in  varying  proportions.  I  draw  special  attention 
to  this  statement,  because  it  embodies  a  most  important 
truth  which  has  been  so  much  lost  si^ht  of  by  many  in 
earlier  and  later  times,  viz.,  that  it  is  impossible  to  (uraw 
hard  and  fast  lines,  that  a  definition  which  pretends  to  be 
at  once  exclusive  and  comprehensive  is  self-condemned 
by  its  own  terms — unless,  indeed,  where  the  object  defined 
be  nothing  in  rerum  natura,  but  merely  an  arbitrary  con- 
ceptioa  of  o^r  own  minds,  as  in  the  case  of  some  mathe- 
matical definitions.  It  was  precisely  the  failure  to  recog- 
nise this  truth  which  led  to  half  the  logomachy  of  the 
schoolmen,  to  the  "  dehumanising "  (if  I  may  use  the 
term)  of  all  science,  all  literature,  all  philosophy,  alt  poli- 
tics, and  all  religion.  The  late  Kev.  F.  D.  Maurice 
somewhere  speaks  of  this  isolating  tendency  as  the  dis- 
position to  construct  "  little  dens  "  for  words  and  notions 

*  Antimony  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered,  or,  at  least,  intro- 
duced into  medicine,  in  the  preceding  century  by  Basil  VdeDtine,  a 
German  monk,  who  is  said  to  hare  tned  its  effects  on  ^oata.  Natu- 
rally eiiou_gh,  he  tried  it  next  on  his  brother  monks,  looking  for  similar 
effects,  but,  probably  through  ^ving  too  lar^  a  dose,  he  nearly 
poisoned  off  the  whole  communis  t  vhicb,  being  deemed  an  unfor- 
tunate reiuU  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  led  to  the  drug  falling  Into 
disuse,  and  being  at  last  legally  prohibited. 
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in  wbicli  each  may  be  coneidered  apait  &om  and  oat  of 
relation  to  the  rest,  and  no  odc  haa  more  happilv  or  more 
forcibly  than  that  lamented  writer  poioted  out  the  melan- 
choly results  which  have  ensued  therefrom — the  substitu- 
tioQ  of  verbal  knowledge  for  real  knowledge,  and  of 
imaginary  phenomena,  and  laws  bearing  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  anything  in  the  heavens  above,  or  the 
earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth,  for  the 
great  fecta  and  tendencies  which  surround  ua  and  draw 
us  all  along,  waiting  to  answer  the  earnest  and  child-like 
inquirer  who  will  interrogate  them  in  simple  words.* 
But  to  return.  There  are  certain  beings,  midway  between 
spirit  and  matter,  "  consisting  of  a  spiritual  body  which 
"  is  at  ODce  spirit  and  matter,"  but  destitute  of  a  soul. 
Such  of  these  as  inhabit  the  air  are  called  Lemures,  the 
denizens  of  the  water  are  nymphs,  those  of  the  earth, 
gnomes,  and  those  of  the  fire,  salamanders.  All  are 
acquainted  with  futurity,  and  the  three  former  are  some- 
times permitted  ko  become  visible  and  hold  intercourse  of 
all  kinds  with  men,  to  whom  they  impart  their  hidden 
knowledge.  The  "  astral "  body,  or  spirit,  in  each  sub- 
stance and  not  the  mere  external  properties  of  the  sub- 
Btance  itself,  is  the  true  object  of  all  knowledge ;  thia 
being  known,  all  the  properties  of  the  substance  are  ipso 
facto  known,  as  they  are  all  due  to  this  "astral"  body. 
Such  intimate  knowledge — the  only  knowledge  deemed 
by  Paracelsus  worthy  of  the  name, — is  to  be  obtained  by 
means  of  direct  spiritual  communion  with  the  Deity, 
abstracted  from  all  sensual  or  sensuous  influences — the 
"  astral "  body,  being,  in  fact,  an  emanation  from  His 
own  nature.  To  the  man  who  is  thus  en  rapport  with 
the  Omnipresent  Spirit,  however,  certain  sufficiently  in- 
telligible marks,  which  may  by  him  be  read  at  a  glance, 
are  impressed  by  the  "  astral  "  body  on  its  material  tene- 
ment, indicative  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  its  activity  in 
each  individual  substance,  and  the  true  physician  being 
at  the  same  time  acquainted  with  the  "  astral "  element  in 

^  I  do  not  know  whetber  "  everything  is  to  be  found  in  Shak- 
apeare,"  as  has  been  said  by  some,  but  I  am  pretty  well  convinced 
that  everything  u  to  be  found  in  "  George  Eliot."  Accordingly,  the 
idea  which  I  have  so  blunderiDa|ly  attempted  to  expresB  ia  pointedly 
eipreased  in  a  few  words  in  Middlemarch  j — "  What  was  the  primi- 
tive tiMue  P  In  that  way  Lydgate  put  the  quation  ;  not  quite  in  the 
tray  rvquirad  by  tht  aioaiting  antwer  ;  but  such  missing  of  the  right 
w<»d  hefallB  many  seekers." 
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each  region  of  the  human  body,  he  can  at  once  pronounce 
to  <rhat  ailmenta  each  drug  will  be  found  applicable. 
This  is  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  "  signatures," 
which,  rightly  underatood,  did  not  rest  on  such  mere 
chance  coincidences  as  colour,  taste,  and  bo  forth  (e.g., 
that  celandine,  being  t/ellow,  must  be  good  for  bilious 
diseases),'  and  Paracelsus  further  maintained  that  it  was 
through  intuitive  knowledge  of  these  "signatures  "  that 
Adam  was  enabled  to  bestow  the  most  appropriate  names 
on  the  various  animals,  &c.,  in  Paradise,  f  He  also  insists 
that  the  Hebrew  appellations  of  external  objects  of  all 
kinds  are  in  themselves  descriptive  of  the  inherent  pro- 
perties of  the  latter  (an  idea  entertained  by  the  famous 
Hebrew  lexicographer  Parkhurst  in  later  days),  as  he 
supposed  Hebrew  to  be  derived  from  the  language  of 
Eden ;  the  Hebrew  Bible,  therefore,  with,  the  Cabbala, 
he  regarded  as  containing  all  knowledge  of  every  kind, 
which,  however,  is  only  to  be  apprehended  by  means  of 
the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  words,  and  even  of  the 
letters.  J 

The  various  organs  of  the  human  body,  according  to 
Faracelsus,  stand  in  some  mysterious  relation  to  the 
celestial  bodies :  thus,  the  sun  is  related  to  the  heart,  the 
moon  to  the  brain,  Saturn  to  the  spleen.  Mercury  to  the 
lungs,  &c.  Even  the  various  pulses  had  their  different 
planetary  relations ;  the  tibials,  for  example,  belong  to 
Saturn  and  Jupiter,  the  carotids  to  Mercury  and  Venus, 
end  so  forth,  v  arious  diseases  were  compared  to  various 
cosmical  phenomena;  apoplexy  to  the  thunderbolt,  epi- 
lepsy  to  an  earthquake.  Yet  he  adds :  "  Even  supposing 
no  planetary  bodies  had  been  created,  man  would  still 
have  been  just  the  same  as  he  is."  He  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  an  ArcAtEUS,  on  vhich,he  supposed,  all  medidnes 
directly  worked ;  he  utterly  rejected  the  notion  of  drugs 
acting  by  "  altering "  the  state  of  the  secretions.  He 
recognised  five  sources  of  disease :— (1.)  The  ens  astrorum, 

^  Sprengel  notices  the  curious  foct  that  a  doctrine  much  resem- 
bling that  of  the  "  signatures  "  was  found  prevaleDt  among  the  abori- 
gines of  Brasil. 

f  Many  who  mi^bt  laugh  at  all  this  in  ParaetUut,  will,  pethapa, 
restrain  their  merriment  when  the;  reflect  that  a  very  similar  ioea 
occurs  in  Lord  Bacon. 

J:  Paracelsus  was  a  devoted  Biblical  student.  The  only  books 
fbund  in  bia  possesaion  at  his  desUi  were  a  Bible,  a  new  Testament, 
a  Commentary  of  Sl  Jerome,  a  Biblical  Concordance,  and  a  few  MS8. 
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which  acts  by  producing  an  uoheaUhy  condition  of  the 
atmosphere ;  each  planet  has  its  special  poisonous  infla- 
en ce,  that  of  some  being  analogous  to  sulphur,  of  others 
to  arsenic,  &c. ;  (S.)  the  ens  veneni,  or  effects  of  unwhole- 
some food;  (8.)  the  ens  naturale,  or  sources  of  disease  re- 
cognised epecially  by  the  earlier  writers ;  (4.)  the  ens 
tpirituaie;  and  (o.)  the  ena  deale,  which  are  difBcult  to 
identify.  He  dwells  strongly  on  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  diseases  as  affected  by  sex. 

He  considered  the  presence  in  the  system  of  a  substance 
which  he  denominated  tartarus  to  be  the  determining 
cause  of  all  such  diseases  aa  he  ascribed  to  "  thickening 
of  the  juices."  He  identified  this  with  the  "tartar"  often 
deposited  on  the  teeth.  Gout,  stone,  and  infareius  are 
specially  attributed  to  the  influence  of  this  agent. 

But  the  practical  services  of  Paracelsus  chiefly  con- 
sbted  in  his  introduction  of  new  mineral  drugs,  or  the 
revival  of  some  medicaments  of  this  description  which 
had  fallen  into  desuetude.  He  administered  tin  as  an 
anthelmintic  and  cholagogue;  also,  in  some  cases  of 
dropsy.  We  are,  probably,  too,  indebted  to  him  for 
various  arsenical,  antimonial,  and  mercurial  preparations. 
The  precise  composition  of  his  celebrated /atit^anum  is  not 
accurately  known,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
mere  uncompounded  preparation  of  opium.  Indeed,  the 
so-called  laudanum  employed  by  some  of  his  followers 
appears  not  to  have  been  an  opiate  at  all.  He  dwelt 
much  on  the  importance  of  physicians  being  acquainted 
with  surgery  as  well  as  with  their  own  special  branch  of 
the  profession  ;  he  was  far  from  being  a  "  heroic  "  surgeon 
himself,  relying,  even  in  cases  of  fracture,  on  the  use  of 
balsams  rather  than  on  more  resolute  measures.  He  has 
some  good  observations  on  the  folly  of  those  who  regu- 
lated the  practice  of  blood-letting  by  the  astrological 
calendar,  remarking  that  all  those  who  are  wounded  in 
any  particular  battle  suffer  the  loss  of  blood  under  the 
same  sign,  but  with  widely  different  results.  He  has 
some  thoughtful  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  magnet  in 
medicine,  and  some  of  a  more  questionable  character  on 
the  employment  of  talismans. 

A  comparison  between  the  temperate,  learned,  and 
moral  Hahnemann,  and  the  self-indulgent,  violent,  and 
not-over  scrupulous  Paracelsus,  may  strike  some  readers 
as  scarcely  less  far-fetched  than   that  which   a   zealous 
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Presbyterian  loyalist  is  said  to  have  instituted  between 
Enoch  and  George  the  Second.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
chief  point  of  resemblance- insisted  upon  is  that  both  alike 
were  removed  from  this  world  on  account  of  oar  sinAil 
planet  offering  a  scene  wholly  unworthy  of  their  virtues — 
a  remark  which,  however  true  of  the  Patriarch,  seems  to 
require  some  corroboration  before  it  can  be  extended  to 
the  monarch.  But,  in  the  former  case,  amid  wide  diver- 
sities (in  which  the  advantage  was  assuredly  on  the  side 
of  Hahnemann),  the  points  of  resemblance,  both  in  general 
and  in  detail,  really  are  striking.  Both  devoted  special 
attention  to  chemistry ;  the  tartarus  of  Paracelsus  seems 
comparable  to  the  psora  of  Hahnemann ;  both  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  attacking  the  vital  principle,  and  not 
merely  the  "  humours ;"  both  taught  a  doctrine  of  simi- 
lars; both  used  unbecoming  language  respecting  those 
who  differed  from  them  ;  both  allowed  themselves  to  run 
perfectly  wild  upon  their  own  theories ;  both  had  a 
strongly  theosophic,  not  to  lay  superstitious,  turn.  The 
" astrum"  by  which  Paracehus  designated  the  active 
principle  of  drugs,  maybe  compared  with  the  "  dynamis" 
of  Hahnemann  j  both  introduced  important  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  improvements  into  medicine ;  both 
dwelt  on  the  superior  value  of  actual  observation  to 
scholastic  reasonings  j  the  excesses  of  both  were  pushed 
to  much  greater  extremes  by  many  of  their  disciples  than 
by  themselves.  The  fates  of  the  two  men,  indeed,  were 
widely  different,  but  not  more  so  than  they  deserved,  or 
than  might  have  been  anticipated  in  view  of  their  respec- 
tive characters.  While  the  former  closed  a  sadly  ble- 
mished, though  by  no  means  contemptible,  career  in  a 
ward  of  a  pubuc  hospital,  having  received  his  death-wound 
in  a  disgraceful  row  at  an  inn,  the  latter  terminated  a  life 
full  of  years  and  honours  in  comparative  competence  and 
surrounded  by  his  friends ;  and  the  apologetic  reserve 
with  which  even  the  warmest  admirers  of  Paracelsus  are 
constrained  to  speak  of  their  hero  need  find  no  place  in 
the  all  but  unmixed  eulogies  which  most  of  those  who 
were  personally  acquainted  with  H^nemann  feel  justified 
in  bestowing  on  their  departed  friend  and  teacher. 
{To  h»  eonlinued.) 
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A  NEW  MEDICAL  THEORY: 

THE  TWELVE  TISSUE  REMEDIES  OF 

DB.  SCHtJSSLER. 

By  Dr.  Bayes. 

This  last  new  theory  of  medical  therapeutics,  elaborated 
by  Dr.  Schiissler  of  Oldenburg,  comes  to  us,  in  an  Eng- 
lish form,  translated  and  commented  on  by  our  indefati- 
gable Hahnemannian  colleague,  Dr.  Constantine  Hering 
of  Philadelphia,  who  recommends  it  for  investigation. 
The  twelve  remedies  used  are — 

Ferrum  phosphoricum. 

Kali  sulpburicum. 

Kali  phosphoricum. 

Magnesia  phosphoric  a. 

Calcarea  phospnorica. 

Natrum  sulpburicum. 

Natrum  muriaticum. 

Kali  muriaticum. 

Natium  phosphoricum. 

Silicea. 

Calcarea  sulphurica. 

Calcarea  fluorica. 
These  medicines  are  all  prepared  by  trituration,  and  it 
is  recommended  to  give  them  in  the  I2th  decimal  potency, 
by  which  their  particles  ate  reduced  to  the  size  of  the 
billionth  of  a  grain. 

So  far  as  one  can  glean  from  Dr.  Hering's  exposition 
of  Dr.  Schussler's  views,  they  are  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  all  disease  arises  from  defective  nutrition  within 
the  cells  of  the  ultimate  tissues  of  the  parts  affected,  and 
that  the  true  curative  method  is  that  which  supplies  the 
defective  material,  in  such  a  form«  as  shall  stimulate  the 
cells  to  firesh  assimilative  power,  so  that  the  cell  life  may 
again  become  active. 

The  method  of  Dr.  Schussler  does  not  supply  the 
pabulum :  this  is  to  be  assimilated  only  &om  food,  but 
by  giving  the  material  needed  by  the  weakened  cells,  in 
auch  an  infinitesimal  form  as  to  reach  them  at  once,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  power  of  active  assimilation  which  they 
had  lost,  returns  and  then  they  can  obtain  and  utilise 
what  they  need  from  the  blood  circulatioo. 
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So  far  as  regards  the  therapeutic  behavioar  of  the 
preparations  of  iron,  I  have  already,  many  years  ago, 
pointed  out  that  infinitesimal  doses  of  iron  will,  in  many 
cases,  suffice  to  cure  ansmic  conditions  and  to  restore 
red  particles  to  the  blood  to  an  extent  so  far  exceeding 
the  quantity  of  iron  given,  as  to  lead  to  the  assumption 
that  its  action  has  been  indirect,  by  promoting  the  tissues 
to  assimilate  the  iron  from  the  food,  by  a  kind  of  catalysis. 

In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  cases 
of  acEemia  which  have  remained  uncured  after  large  ma- 
terial doses  of  iron  have  been  given,  have  nevertheless 
yielded  very  readily  to  iron  given  in  extremely  feeble 
doses,  in  the  perfect  solubility  of  natural  mineral  waters, 
or  to  the  3rd  decimal  or  even  higher  dilutions  of  homcco- 
pathic  preparations  of  the  substance. 

Among  the  waters,  which  exert  the  most  beneficial 
eflTect  in  aniemia  and  chlorosis,  are  those  of  St.  Moritz, 
yet  they  contain  only  from  ^th  to  one  ^  of  a  grain  of 
carbonate  of  iron  in  the  pint.  The  quantity  drank  is  from 
4  to  16  ounces  in  the  day,  for  three  weeks.  Hence  during 
the  cure  only  1}  to  6  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  is 
taken,  a  quantity  far  too  small  to  account  for  the  ro^ 
health  which  often  follows  its  use  with  the  auEemic.  It 
is  true  that  the  waters  are  also  bathed  in,  but  a  still 
smaller  proportion  of  iron  would  enter  the  blood  in  this 
manner,  and  it  can  only  be  by  virtue  of  its  special  stimu- 
lation of  the  feeble  cells,  inducing  them  to  take  on  an 
assimilative  function,  that  so  much  iron  becomes  absorbed 
into  the  system  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  special  power  of  St.  Moritz  in  checking  bnmor- 
rhages  ^so  corroborates  Dr.  Schussler's  views  as  to  the 
value  of  infinitesimal  doses  of  Ferrum  in  removing  the 
hyperffimic  condition  which  leads  to  hiemorrhages  and 
the  strict  homceopathicity  of  this  action  is  shewn  in  the 
well-known  fact  that  long  continued  large  doses  of  iron 
in  any  form  lead  both  to  hyperemia  and  to  hemorrhage. 

Virchow's  cellular  pathology  is  the  basis  of  Dr.  Schuss- 
ler's  theories.  If  the  one  be  true,  the  other  is  probably 
true,  and  I  incline  to  think  that  Dr.  Scbiiseler  has  opened 
a  new  and  very  promising  vista  to  health,  especially  in  a 
number  of  chronic  and  hitherto  troublesome  ailments. 

Several  years  ago,  we  were  loitering  away  oat  holiday 
on  that  ever  charming  health  resort  lake  Como.  Tired  of 
the  usual  tracks  with  the  ever  bustling  rush  of  tourists. 
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we  went  up  to  Regoledo,  an  Italian  hydropathic  establish- 
ment and  hotel.  X'here  I  found,  inatalled,  a  most  agree* 
able  and  scientific  Italian  physician  from  Milan,  whose 
name  I  unfortunately  forget.  He  told  me  that  the  effect 
of  the  spring  at  Begoledo  oii  paralysis  was  most  remark- 
able,  and  I  had  ocular  proof  of  this  while  staying  there. 
Not  only  in  general  paralysis,  but  also  in  the  wonderful 
effects  of  the  water  in  those  cases  of  lessened  tone  from 
over-strain.  Among  other  visitors  were  nearly  all  the 
chief  singers  from  the  Milan  opera  house,  who  came  to  tone 
up  their  voices,  and  the  effect  was  marked.  What  then 
did  this  wonderful  watgr  contain  ?  It  was  as  like  distilled 
water  as  it  was  possible  for  spring  water  to  be,  and  the 
chief  chemical  ingredient  waBj'ait  a  trace  of  magnetia. 

Here  again  is  a  confirmation  of  Schiissler'e  views,  who 
says  magnesia  phosphorica  is  "  the  nutrition  and  function 
remedy  for  the  nervous  tissues,"  although  he  does  not 
specifically  name  its  power  in  the  cure  of  paralysis,  for 
which  he  chiefly  commends  silicea. 

In  fevour  of  the -views  held  by  the  author  of  the  Twelve 
Tissue  Bemedies,  we  may  quote  also  the  composition  and 
effects  of  the  waters  of  Bad-Gastein.  Dr.  Althans  says  of 
Gastein : — 

"  It  is  chiefly  resorted  to  by  decrepit,  old,  and  paralysed 
persons,  who  are,  by  the  use  of  the  baths,  often  reetoied 
to  comparative  health  and  vigour." 

Now  the  climate  of  Gastein  is  not  invifforaling  ;  the 
curative  results  are  wholly  due  to  the  waters — and  what 
do  they  contain  f  The  whole  solid  constituents  in  a  pint 
of  water  are  about  SJ  grains,  of  which  IJ  grains  are  sul- 
phate ofsoda(natrum  sulphuri  cum),  less  than  half  a  grain 
of  natrum  muriaticum,  less  than  half  a  grain  of  calcarea 
carbonica,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  silicea,  with  traces  of 
natrum  carbonicum,  of  phosphate  of  alumina,  of  iron, 
manganese,  kali  sulpb.,magnes  carb.,  calcarea  fluorica,&c. 

Now,  except  in  Virchow's  cellular  theory  and  Schiiss- 
ler's  method  of  utilizing  it  in  therapeutics,  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  explain  the  really  wonderfal  effects  of  the  Gastein 
water  and  of  those  of  Bagatz,  Wildbad,  Buxton,  &c. 
(which  are  all  very  similar  in  constitution). 

Reverting  to  Dr.  Schussler's  twelve  remedies : 

Some  of  the  combinations  are  different  from  those  we 

have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  only  four  of  them 

have  been  proved ;  but  from  oui  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
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menu  the  remaining  eight  contain,  we  may  well  acknow- 
ledge the  probability  of  their  powere. 

Take  for  example  kali  phosphoricum.  It  is  many  years 
since  the  late  Dr.  Campbell  pointed  out  the  wonderful 
effects  of  minute  dosea  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  cases  of 
consamption.  We  also  know  how  inraluable  phosphorus 
(given  in  minute  doses  in  this  disease)  is  in  arresting  the 
inflammatory  form  of  phthisis.  Hence  we  should  infer 
that  in  some  cases  which  refuse  to  yield  either  to  phos- 
phorus alone  or  to  its  combination  with  lime  (as  calcarea 
phosphorica),  that  we  may  £nd  a  most  useful  ally  in  ita 
combination  with  potash,  as  in  kali_  phosphoricum. 

I  would  also  especially  commend  the  preparation  by 
trituration  adopted  by  Dr.  Schiissler,  as  f&v  superior,  in 
most  cases,  to  ^coholic  dilution.  I  incline  to  tMnk  that 
alcohol  interferes  in  some  slight  degree  with  the  efficacy 
of  many  drugs. 

Whether  these  Twelve  Tissue  Bemedies  deserve  the 
whole  confidence  placed  in  them  by  their  introducer,  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  this  attempt  to  fix  therapeutics  upon 
the  basis  of  sound  pathology  is  worthy  of  a  calm  and  im- 
partial investigation. 

If  the  theory  be  true  that  disease  ensues  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  one  or  other  of  the  inorganic  elements  in  some 
organ,  tissue,  or  fluid  of  the  body,  then  we  must  enlarge 
the  Materia  Medica  of  tissue  remedies  until  it  embraces 
all  the  elements  which  exist  within  the  human  body. 

It  was  a  theory  of  the  American  Professor  Mapes,  thst 
a  larger  number  of  the  elements  exist  in  man  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  animal,  and  that  to  this  &ct,  (viz., 
that  he  presented  a  more  perfect  uiCBOCX)8U  than  any 
other  animal,)  he  is  indebted  for  his  superiority  over  aU 
other  created  things.  But  inasmuch  as  there  is  still  a 
deficiency,  some  elements  being  yet  wanting  in  the 
human  organism.  Professor  Mapes  propounded  the  theory 
that  a  yet  higher  development  might  be  looked  for,  which 
should  include  in  its  physical  constitution  every  element^ 
and  thus  represent  a  perfect  microcosm. 

I  commend  this  theory  to  Professor  Darwin. 

Meanwhile,  if  Dr.  Schiissler's  theory  have  all  the 
vitality  which  it  appears  to  me  to  possess,  we  shall  not 
confine  ourselves  to  the  Twelve  Remedies,  but  must  seek 
for  other  combinations  supplying  those  elements  which 
exist,  in  addition,  in  man,  but  which  are  not  Included  in 
the  Twelve  Tissue  Remedies  of  Schiissler. 
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In  his  article  on  Fermm  Pfaosphoricum,  Dr.  SchuBsler 
claims  it  aa  being  superior  to  aconite  in  ita  efficacy  to 
control  inflammation,  which  he  conceives  it  to  cure  hy 
reversing  the  "  relaxation  of  the  muBColar  fibres  supply- 
ing the  hlood-vessels,  and  hence,  by  enabling  them  to 
contract  to  their  natural  size  the  hyperiemia,  congestion 
or  even  inflammation  is  cured.  But  he  would  only  con- 
tinue its  use  so  "  long  as  no  exudation  has  taken  place." 

Once  exudation  sets  in,  he  employs  kali  muriaticum, 
and,  finally,  to  induce  absorption,  he  oses  calc.  sulph.  or 
kali  sulph. 

With  this  illustration  I  conclude  my  present  paper. 
The  interest  of  the  subject  may  lead  me  to  report  on  its 
further  investigation.  Meanwhile  I  may  say  that  I  in- 
dine  to  agree  with  Dr.  Constantine  Hering,  that  it  is  a 
system  strictly  homceopathic,  or  rather  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  homceopathic  law  will  guide  us  with  precision  to 
the  administration  of  the  right  remedies  where  such  reme- 
dies have  been  proved,  while,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
cell  theory,  these  substances  must  he  administered  in  doses 
of  infinitesimal  ptoportions,  for  that  which  is  destined  to 
enter  into  an  infinitesimal  cell  must  in  itself  be  still  more 
infinitesimal. 

4,  GnnTiUe  Place,  Forttnen  Square,  W. 


REVIEWS. 

7Ti4  EneycUipadia  of  Pun  Materia  Medica:  a  Becord  of  the  Fori- 

tive  Effects  of  Drvgt  i^pon  the   HeaUky   Human  Orgamtm, 

Edited  by  Timothy  F.  Allen,  A.M.,  M.D.     Vol.  III.     New 

York  :  Boericke  and  Tafel.    London  :  Turner  and  Co.    1876. 

With  praisewortiiy  punctuality  Dr.  Allen's  third  volume  of 

his  great  work  has  made  its  appearance.    In  it  we  have  a  well. 

arrauged  catalogue  of  all  the  symptoms  which  have  marked  the 

provings  of  seventy-two  health  disturbing  substances  of  varying 

power  and  importance.     We  also  meet  with  some  the  value  of 

which  has  been  determined  by  long  use,  and  is  now  increased 

by  the  records  of  experiments  hitherto  inaccessible  save  to  a 

few.    Of  those  by  which  we  have  been  wont  to  set  most  store, 

V9  observe  txuilopkyUum,  cauitictan,  eedron,  chamomiiia,  cheUda- 

nitun,  ehina,  eMorcUum,  cUoroform,  eicuta,  cimidfvga,  ana,  ctn- 

nabar,  clemata,  eoeeulia,  coceas  cacti,  eoffea,  colckKum,  colocynth, 

eonium,  oopaiva,  eroeiu,  erotalua,  croUm,  and  eubdn. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  account  (tf  the  effects  of  the 
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Carlsbad  waters.  Tbe  symptoms  recited  are  those  collected 
by  Dr.  Grosa,  whose  subjects  seems  with  one  eTceptioo,  to 
have  been  invalids,  and  those  from  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Porges,  who  in  1858  wrote  a  book  on  the  specific  action  of 
the  waters  of  Carlsbad.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  labour 
which  has  been  endured  to  bring  this  work  out  we  would  refer 
our  readers  to  the  table  of  references  to  authorities  with  which 
the  report  of  each  drug  is  commenced.  Take  for  example  dn- 
ckona  or  china,  as  in  deference  to  the  laud  of  Hahnemann's  birth 
bark  is  still  called.  There  we  find  that  seventy-five  authors 
have  been  consulted.  The  dose  which  has  been  used  to  test 
the  properties  of  the  bark  has  been  various ;  ranging  from  Meu- 
rer's  sixteen  ounces  of  tincture  down  to  Berridge's  "  repeated 
doses  of  the  30th  dilution.'  Each  symptom  has  affixed  to'  it 
a  number  indicating  the  source  from  whence  it  has  been  derived, 
and  enabling  tbe  student  to  examine  its  accuracy  and  validity 
for  himself. 

Again  the  variety  of  tbe  sonrce  Is  very  striking,  and  affords 
another  indication  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  these  re- 
searches have  been  made.  The  examination  of  croUm  tiglium 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  kind  of  work  that  has  been  gone 
through.     We  will  therefore  quote  the  list  of  autkoritiei  given. 

"  1.  Hermann  Praktische  Mitt,  (from  Roth's  Mat.  Med.) ;  2,  ■ 
a  girl,  aged  35,  took  one  drop  on  sugar,  from  Buchner's  collec- 
tion, Archiv.  f.  Horn.  Heil.  19,  lltJ ;  3,  effects  of  one  drop  on 
a  young,  lilack-haired  girl,  ibid. ;  4,  effects  of  three  drops  on  a 
girl,  aged  36,  with  carious  teeth,  ibid. ;  6,  effects  of  three  drops 
on  another  girl,  ibid. ;  6,  effects  of  three  drops  on  a  girl  of  3S 
(taken  for  urticaria),  ibid. ;  7,  effects  of  three  drops  saturated 
with  sugar  and  taken  in  three  doses,  on  a  girl,  aged  36,  ibid. ; 
8,  effects  of  three  drops  on  a  student,  aged  SS,  ibid. ;  9,  a  girl, 
aged  SO,  took  one-eighth,  af^rwards  three-eigths,  afterwards 
one-half,  and  again  three-fourths  of  a  drop  daily,  ibid. ;  10,  a 
man,  aged  33,  took  one  drop  on  sugar,  ibid. ;  11,  Dr.  S.  T.  aged 
26,  took  repeated  doses  of  three-tenths,  one-half,  three-fuuitha 
of  a  drop  and  one  drop,  ibid. ;  13,  a  girl,  aged  S3,  took  one-half 
of  a  drop  for  several  days,  afterwards  three-fourths  of  a  drop, 
ibid. ;  13,  K.  M.,  aged  36,  effects  of  smelling  a  solution  of  two 
drops  to  100  of  Alch.,  afterwards  of  the  pare  oil,  and  of  taking 
two  or  three  drop  doses,  ibid.;  14,  B,,  a  man,  aged  37,  took 
numerous  doses  of  from  one-tenth  to  one  drop  each  during  a 
period  of  about  seven  weeks,  ibid. ;  15,  effects  on  a  girl  of  15, 
of  rubbing  five  drops  on  the  arm,  ibid. ;  10,  Commensur.  Jour, 
d.  Fharm.,  13,  p.  394,  effects  of  getting  some  into  the  eye,  ibid. ; 
17,  Tavemier,  Froriep's  Notizen,  13,  p.  387,  rubbed  some  oil 
about  the  umbilicus,  ibid. ;  18,  C.  M.,  rubbed  some  oil  over  the 
left  deltoid  muscle,  and  afterwards  a  little  below  the  same  place. 
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ibid. ;  19,  the  same,  effects  of  the  fumes  iohaJed  while  rubbing 
the  oil  into  her  arm  ;  30,  the  same,  effects  of  nibbiDg  the  ou 
above  the  umbilicus :  91,  Dr.  Joret,  effects  of  one  or  two  drops 
taken  intemall;  (Archiv.  Geu.  de  Med.  1S33)  A.  H.  Z.,  4,  p. 
69;  23,  A.  H.  Z.,  Mort.  61.,  9,  p.  63,  a  man  drank  some  by 
mistake,  taking  about  half  an  ounce :  23,  Rumple,  effects  of 
the  whiter  plant,  especisllj  of  the  leaves.  Herb.  Amboin,  t.  4, 
p.  98,  from  Wibmer :  3d,  effects  of  chewing  and  spittiug  out  a 
seed,  Toxicologie,  1837,  from  Wibmer ;  36,  Wibmer,  effects  of 
one  drop  made  into  two  pills,  taken  with  an  interval  of  half  an 
hour :  36,  Landsberg,  effects  of  half  a  Urge  seed,  Pbarmacj- 
Euphorb.  Diss.  Berol.,  1831,  Avm  Wibmer ;  37,  same,  effects 
of  one  drop  on  sugar  ;  38,  same,  effects  of  rubbing  oil  into  the 
abdomen  ;  39,  Hencke,  effects  of  rubbing  oil  into  umbilical 
r^OD,  Archiv.  f.  Hom.,  80,  3,  183 ;  80,  same,  proving  with 
2nd  trit.  of  seeds  ;  31,  Dr.  Brembzer,  proving  with  the  16th 
dil.  ibid. ;  33,  same,  proving  with  4th  dil. ;  33,  Gounell,  general 
effects  from  Buchner's  collection,  Archiv.  Hom.,  19,  1,  119  ; 
34,  Fiedagnel,  general  effects,  ibid. ;  35,  Meinel,  effects  of  rub- 
bing oil  into  the  inguinal  region,  Fr.  Mag.,  4,  966  (from  Deutsch 
Elinik.,  1891) ;  36,  Guttseit,  effects  of  two  drops  repeated,  re- 
peated after  two  days,  for  obstinate  constipation,  Fr.  Mag.,  4, 
374  (from  Med.  Zeit,  1646) :  37,  Graefe  and  Walther,  effects 
of  one  drop,  Fr.  Mag.,  1,  699,  Rush's  Mag.,  1836) ;  38,  Hut- 
chinson, general  effects  of  rubbing  in  six  drops  on  the  skin. 
Best.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  8,  411 ;  39,  effects  of  two  drops 
taken  for  scanty  menstruation,  from  the  last ;  40,  Pereira, 
eflects  of  the  dust  encountered  while  emptying  packages  of  the 
seeds.  Mat.  Med.,  S,  1,  606  ;  41,  Pruger,  Rush's  Mag.,  19,  8, 
636,  from  Roth's  collection  (Mat.  Med.) ;  43,  Eoehler,  Rush's 
M^.,  46,  p.  45,  ibid. ;  43,  Romberg,  Cosp.  Hochen.,  1836, 
ibid. ;  44,  Brandea,  Hufel.  Joum.,  67,  p.  120,  ibid. ;  45,  omitted ; 
46,  Hem's  Archiv.,  60,  p.  674,  ibid. ;  Murray,  App.  Med.,  4, 
150,  ibid. ;  48,  Copansen,  Act.  nat.  cur.,  9,  p.  89,  ibid ;  49, 
Bondet  Abeille  Med.,  1846,  ibid. ;  60,  Vautberin,  effects  of 
inunction  of  stomach  with  twelve  drops.  Monograph  des  Graines 
de  Crot.  Tig.,  Paris,  1864  ;  61,  Med.  Cbir.  Rev.,  July,  1834 
(All.  Med.  Zeit),  general  effects  of  external  use ;  62,  Mayet 
and  Hall^,  poisoning  of  three  persons  by  strawberries  impreg- 
nated with  the  oil,  Ann.  d'Hyg.,  35,  193  ;  fiS,  Manrezin,  poison- 
ing of  a  girl  of  sfx  years  by  three  grammes  in  "  caf4  an  lait," 
Gaz.  dee  Hop.,  June,  1868  ;  54,  omitted ;  65,  C.  C.  Shayer, 
general  account  of  poisoning  of  five  persons  by  eating  some 
birds  over  which  some  crot  oil  had  been  spilled,  Am.  J.  of  Med. 
Sci.,  Jan.,  1867  (the  birds  had  been  well  washed  previous  to 
cooking, ;  66,  Tilbury  Fox,  general  effects  of  inunction,  Lanctt, 
April,  1867;  67,  S.  R.  Perty,  general  effects  of  internal  and 
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external  use.  Am.  Med.  Times,  6,  170 ;  68,  Biydone,  effects  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  croton  and  olive 
oil,  Ed.  Med.  Jour.,  1861  ;  69,  J.  L.  Bnnting,  poisoning  of  a 
voman  bj  one  ouuce,  Med.  Becord,  3,  Q74,  Boston  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.);  00,  Keith,  effects  of  a  teaspoonful  on  a  boy,  giren 
by  mistake  in  whooping-coagh  (Kd.  Med.  Jour.),  from  Br.  J.  of 
Horn.,  9,  IS9  ;  61,  Berridge,  proving  on  a  man  nitli  several 
doses  of  tbe  200th  dil.  Lebrmaan  (A.  J.  of  H.  M.  M.,  1874, 
p.  138) ;  63,  Marchand,  proving  on  self  vritb  two  pills  of  croton 
oil  taben  in  bread,  "  Du  Croton  Tiglium,"  Paris,  1861 :  63 
Vautherin,  effects  of  dght  or  ten  drops  taken  bj  mistake  witb 
food,  &e.,  "des  Graines  de  Croton  Tiglium,  Paris,  1864,  p.  88." 

Each  symptom  is  numbered  with  figures  corresponding  to  one 
marking  tJie  autbority.  This  enables  the  practitioner  to  eiamiue 
for  himself  tbe  kind  of  source  upon  vrhich  he  baa  to  rely,  and 
the  circumstances  under  vrhicb  each  symptom  occurs.  Tbe 
publication  of  the  sources  of  the  various  symptoms  renders 
this  edition  of  Materia  Medica  more  valuable  than  any  prerl- 
ously  published. 

We  must  also  remember  in  estimating  the  value  of  Dr. 
Allen's  vcork,  that  Dr.  Hughes  of  Brighton  has  carefully  com- 
pared the  symptoms  entered  by  Hahnemann  among  the  "  Obier- 
vMioM  of  othen,"  with  tbe  originals,  and  where  necessary  baa 
supplied  tbe  required  corrections. 

Another  feature  of  this  volume  that  calls  for  commendation 
is  the  use  nbicb  iU  editor  has  made  of  modem  means  of  phy- 
sical investigation.  Thus  ne  see  that  in  tbe  observations  upon 
trythroxylon  eoea  and  upon  cofea  the  sphygmograpfa  has  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pulse  tracings — while  the  loss  of 
muscular  power  following  tbe  injection  of  the  active  principle 
of  conium  is  estimated  by  tbe  dynamometer — the  recoras  being 
derived  from  Dr.  Barman's  paper  in  tbe  West  Biding  Lunatic 
Asylum  Reports. 

The  present  volume  fully  equals  the  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence attained  by  its  predecessors,  and  we  have  great  pleasure 
iu  commending  it  to  the  study  of  our  readers. 

Cyclopadia  of  the  PraOiee  of  Medicine.  Edited  by  Dr.  H.  tok 
ZiEHssEK.  Vol.  V.  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 
English  Translation.  Edit«d  by  Albert  H.  Bock,  M.D. 
London  ;  Sampson,  Low,  Marston,  Low  and  Searle,  Fleet- 
street.     1876. 

We  have  before  ns  another  instalment  of  tbe  very  valuable 
work,  the  three  first  volumes  of  which  we  have  already  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  contains,  together  with 
biographical  sketches  of  tbe  authors,  treatisus  on  Pueumouia  bj 
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Profeseor  JnERaBHeBS,  of  Tubiogen,  on  ADSinia,  Hypenemia, 
and  (£dema.  Hemorrhage,  Atelectasis,  Atrophy,  Emphysema, 
Gangrene,  New  Orowths  in  the  Lungs  and  Mediaatinum  ;  and 
Parasites  of  the  Lungs  by  Professor  Hertz,  of  Amsterdam  ; 
Pulmonary  Consumption  and  Acute  Miliary  Tuberculosis  by 
Professor  Bubble,  of  Bonn ;  and  Chronic  and  Acute  Tubercu- 
losis by  Professor  Rinqflbisch,  of  Wurtzborg. 

Each  essay  or  treatise  is  thoroughly  esbausliTe  of  its  subject, 
and  sets  before  as  the  latest  researches  and  experiments  respect- 
ing it  which  have  been  made. 

In  discussing  pneumonia  Professor  Jneigensen  considers — 
1st,  the  croDpous,  and,  3ndly,  the  catarrhal  forms  of  the  disease, 
completing  his  contribution  by  full  descriptions  of  hypostatio 
processes  in  the  Inngs  and  pneumonia  from  embolism.  The 
historical  sketch  of  pneumonia  with  which  the  lirst  article  opens 
is  especially  interesting,  as  showing  tlie  flood  of  light  shed  by 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  physical  diagnosis  upon  the  various 
morbid  processes  occasionally  occuTriog  in  the  lungs — processes 
which,  previously  to  the  time  of  Ltennec,  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  with  accuracy.  Neither  is  this  remarkable,  for,  as 
the  author  observes,  "  there  is  no  disease  which  presents  snob  a 
variety  of  aspects  as  croupous  pneumonia.  The  only  constant 
element  is  tbe  anatomical  change  in  the  lungs,  which  can  be 
discovered  only  foy  a  careful  physical  examination,  and  by  the 
presence  of  a  single  functional  disturbance,  the  disproportion 
between  the  frequency  of  the  respiration  and  that  of  the 
pulse." 

The  description  of  pneumonia,  its  rise,  progress,  and  develop- 
ment, is  drawn  in  a  manner  at  once  interesting  and  accurate. 
Equfdly  careful  and  full  is  the  account  of  the  pathological 
changes  which  occnr  in  this  disease.  This  is  followed  by  a 
very  useful  "  AntUytii  of  individual  aymptomt,"  These  comprise 
the  consideration  of  the  temperature,  the  circulation,  respira- 
tion,  cough,  the  results  of  inspection,  mensuration,  palpation, 
percnssion,  anscultation,  the  character  of  the  expectoration,  the 
indications  of  disturbance  in  the  digestive  organs,  in  the  kid- 
neys and  urine,  in  the  skin,  and  in  the  nervous  system.  The 
complications  arising  in  the  course  of  tlie  disease  are  also  exa- 
mined, and  the  relative  frequency  ef  each  in  Vienna,  Stock- 
holm, and  Basle  is  iodioated  by  the  hospital  statistics  of  those 
cities. 

Pleurisy,  with  fluid  effusion,  occurs  in  about  G  per  cent,  of 
cases,  except  at  Basle,  where  it  forms  an  addition  to  the  pneu- 
monia in  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cases. 

Other  coraplicatiooB  considered  are  extensive  catarrh  of  the 
smaller  bronchi,  emphysema,  diseases  of  the  heart,  meningitis, 
icterus,  kidney  disease,  and  malaria.    Abscess  and  gangrene  of 
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the  lung,  pfathisis  and  cirrhoBis  are  described  as  modes  of  ter- 
mination in  some  cases.  In  discussing  the  mortality  of  the 
disease,  Professor  Juergensen  recognises  tb«  difficult;  fit  deri- 
Ting  any  actual  facta  from  figures,  and  concludes  a  careful  exam- 
illation  of  a  lai^e  number  of  statistics  by  saying  that  when 
croupous  pneumonia  occurs  in  a  hitherto  vigorous  individual, 
who  has  not  been  weakened  by  age,  excess  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, or  other  diseases,  it  is  the  least  fatal  of  acute  affections  : 
but  wbeD  it  attacks  persons  with  feeble  powers  of  resistance  to 
disease,  the  mortality  is  ver^  great." 

After  examining  the  principles  upon  which  a  diagnosis  of 
pneumonia  is  framed,  the  various  circumstances  which  most 
influence  its  prognosis  are  considered. 

We  now  pass  on  to  Professor  Juergensen's  treatment  of 
pneumonia.  To  the  student  of  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  to 
one  who  has  followed  Professor  AUisou's  teachings,  to  him  who 
has  listened  to  Dr.  Elliotaon,  the  instructions  of  the  German 
Professor  will  appear  startling  indeed. 

There  is  nothing  of  "  expectancy  "  about  the  method  incul- 
cated in  this  treatise  on  pneumonia,  neither  is  there  aught  that 
can  be  deemed  spolistive.  Proceeding  upon  the  theory  that  all 
danger  in  pneumonia  is  derived  from  the  burden  which  is 
thrown  upon  the  heart,  and  that  this  burden  is  directly  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  fever,  "  the  fever,"  we  are  told,  "  is  the 
first  point  of  attack."  The  way  to  attack  it  is  by  cold  bathing, 
the  effect  of  which  ia  to  "  abstract  heat  directly." 

There  is,  we  are  assured,  no  fear  of  collapse  if  we  observe  tho 
precaution  of  giving  a  stimulant  before  and  after  the  bath. 
"  The  exposure  of  the  naked  skin  to  a  draught  as  they  come  out 
of  the  bath  does  them  no  harm."  "  In  case  the  abstraction  of 
heat  were  necessary,  and  no  water  were  to  be  had,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  expose  my  patient  to  cold  ur  until  the  necessary 
amount  of  cooling  was  obtained." 

The  bath  prescribed  ia  one  "  at  the  temperature  of  well 
water."  This  is  to  be  administered  as  often  aa  the  temperature 
in  the  rectum  reaches  104°  F.  The  duration  of  the  bath  should 
depend  upon  the  effect  obtained,  and  should  vary  from  seven  to 
twenty.five  minutes.  In  the  casea  of  young  children  the  wet- 
sheet  pack  may  be  used,  but  it  is  described  as  causing  much 
more  trouble  and  discomfort  to  the  attendants  and  patient  than 
the  baths,  and  is  much  less  certain  in  its  effects. 

One  precaution  is  especially  insisted  ou  : — "  A  patient  with 
pneumonia  must  nevbr  be  bathed  without  the  administration  of 
stimulants  before  and  afterwards,  and  the  amount  of  stimulant 
must  be  increased  when  water  of  a  lower  temperature  is  used, 
or  the  duration  of  tho  bath  is  lengthened."  "  In  cases  of  mode- 
rate seventy,"  says  the  author,  "  I  usually  give  one  or  two  table- 
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apoODsful  of  red  wins  before  and  after  the  bath  ;  but,  whenever 
there  is  the  slightest  Joclication  that  the  heart  ie  not  performing 
its  work  satisfactorily,  I  use  Port  wine  or  Madeira,  or  perhaps 
evea  Champagne." 

In  addi^ou  to  this  method  of  direct  abstraction  of  heat.  Pro- 
fessor Juei^ensen  always  uses  quinine — a  drug  which,  he  eajs, 
"  when  properly  used,"  "  diminishes  the  temperature  for  at  least 
twelve  hours."  He  gives  thirty  grains  at  one  dose  every  other 
evening,  and  when  the  fever  is  intense,  be  says,  "  seventy-seven 
grains  may  be  given  to  a  strong  adult  and  fifteen  to  a  child 
under  one  year,  always  in  oae  dose." 

Diet  is  advised  to  be  nutritious  ;  and  from  half  a  bottle  to  a 
bottle  of  light  wii'.e  is  ordered  daily.  Pun  and  aleepleasness  aro 
met  by  morphia  iu  hypodermic  injectious.  In  cardiac  exhaus- 
tion, with  pulmonary  <edema,  full  doses  of  stimalauts  constitots 
the  most  efScient  remedy. 

Professor  Juei^eusen  concludes  a  hnetrisumi  of  this  method 
as  follows : — 

"That  patients  get  well  with  all  possible  'methods'  isobvions; 
the  fact  only  shows  that  pneumonia  is  a  typical  disease,  and  that 
man  is  an  animal  very  tenacious  of  life ;  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less." 

Such  la  the  latest  therapeutic  fashion  in  the  treatment  of  an 
acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  It  is  one,  moreover,  which 
claims  a  certain  amount  of  success,  the  mortality  at  the  Kiel 
Polycbnic  being  13  per  cent.,  and  precisely  the  same  at  Tiibin- 
gen.  After  the  recorded  experience  of  Henderson,  Fleischman, 
Diet],  and  Hughes  Bennett,  such  results  have  nothing  in  them 
calculated  to  recommend  the  Professor's  method. 

We  must  say  that,  on  every  ground,  but  more  especially  on 
that  of  success,  we  prefer  perfect  rest  in  a  warm  bed,  a  light 
nnstimulaling  diet,  aconite,  pKosphorus,  bryonia,  and  arsenic, 
and  warm  poultices  to  the  chest,  to  that  product  of  ingenious 
pathological  speculation  which  Professor  Juergensen  so  earn- 
estly counsels  us  to  ad'opt  We  do  not  think-  that  bis  views 
will  find  many  supporters  among  English  physicians. 

We  would  gladly  have  noticed  each  article  in  this  volume  in 
detail,  aa  each  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information, 
conveyed  in  a  highly  interesting  manner,  but  to  do  bo  is  beyond 
the  power  of  our  space.  We  desire,  however,  before  concluding, 
to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Professor  Rdbhle's  essay 
on  Pulmonary  Consumption.  It  is  one  of  singular  completeness 
in  its  method  of  discussing  this  very  important  form  of  disease. 
The  account  of  the  etiology  of  phthisis  is  full  and  instructive, 
while  the  analysis  of  the  many  and  varied  symptoms  which 
occur  daring  the  progress  of  this  fatal  disorder  is  well  calculated 
to  assist  the  prescriber  in  selecting  remedies  by  the  light  shed 
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b;  the  bomceopathic  law  upon  the  phjuological  action  of  drags. 
]ji  conaidering  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  white  the  general 
hygienic  proposals  are  fully  and  for  the  moat  part  correctly 
given,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  comparatively  casual  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  and  to  the  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion directed  to  insisting  on  a  highly  nutritious  dietary.  The 
medicines  said  to  be  desirable  are,  as  indeed  might  be  expected, 
few  in  number,  and  such  aa  are  rarely  likely  to  prove  service- 
able. 

As  a  patholt^cal  work,  the  T(4nme  before  as  is  a  perfect 
mine  of  wealth.  And  further,  it  is  one  which,  fi^>m  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  analysis  of  symptoms,  is,  as  we  remarked  on 
a  former  volume,  calculated  to  be  particularly  useful  to  the 
hommopathic  physician  in  his  study  of  the  remedies  he  «-ill 
seed  for  the  treatment  of  disease. 

With  one  word  of  well-deserved  praise  to  the  translators,  we 
must  conclude  our  notice  of  this  important  work.  The  render- 
ing of  German  into  English  has  been  accomplished  with  great 
perfection.  No  one  in  reading  either  of  these  treatises  would 
detect  the  fact  of  its  havjug  been  translated.  The  style  is  easy 
and  flowing,  and  the  composition  thoroughly  pure  English,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  idiom  of  the  original. 

LONDON  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 
LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Lectdbk  IX. — Dec.  9. 
Phytolacca,  Platina,  Ptutnbum,  Podophyllum. 

Of  Phytolacca  Dr.  Hugbes  spoke  in  its  relations  to  the  throat, 
to  rheumatism,  and  to  the  mammary  glands.  He  credited  it 
with  an  undoubted  speciGc  action  on  the  fauces ;  and  spoke  of 
it  aa  a  valnable  remedy  in  the  febrile  and  non-malignant  form 
of  diphtheria,  and  in  some  cases  of  tonsillitis  and  chronic 
angina.  He  praised  it  in  periosteal  rheumatism,  showing  its 
homceopathicity  thereto ;  and  aa  a  most  useful  remedy  in  in- 
flammation of  the  breasts,  adding  that  it  probably  exerted  an 
influence  over  other  glands  also. 

Platina  was  described  as  being  the  aurum  of  the  female  sex, 
suited  tu  hysteria  and  melancholia  connected  with  deranged  ute- 
rine health.  It  affected  the  ovaries  like  puUatiUa,  but  with  it 
the  catamenia  were  profuse  instead  of  being  deficient.  Upon 
the  abdominal  oi^ns  it  acted  like  plumbum,  and  was  occasion- 
ally useful  in  constipation.  He  noted  also  the  effect  of  the 
chloride  of  platinum  in  some  manifestations  of  syphilis. 

A  full  account  was  then  given  of  plumbum,  which  was  de- 
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Bcrib«d  as  a  medicine  of  primaiy  importance.  After  a  general 
sketch  of  its  poisonous  effects  as  seen  id  workers  with  tha 
metal,  these  were  considered  in  groups.  The  abdominal  phe- 
'  nomens  of  lead  poisoning  avggeat  plumbum  as  a  remedy  in  colio 
and  constipation,  a'bd  in  the  severest  forms  of  these  affectioQS 
it  proTes  most  effective.  The  "  wrist-drop  "  was  then  examined, 
and  shown  to  be  the  most  prominent  phenomenon  of  a  general 
paralysis,  whose  local  selections  and  accompanying  fibrillary 
contractions  and  wasting  of  the  muscles  forcibly  suggested  the 
"progressive  muscular  atrophy"  of  Duchesne.  For  this  dis- 
ease he  recommended  it,  and  showed  that  it  bad  already  proved 
curative  in  paralytic  conditions  resembling  its  wrist-drop.  He 
then  spoke  of  it  in  chronic  epilepsy,  and  in  some  local  spasms  ; 
and  lastly  dwelt  fully  upon  its  action  on  the  kidneys.  He 
showed  it  to  be  the  most  homceopathic  remedy  we  possess  to 
granular  degeneraUon  of  these  organs,  with  its  accompanying 
phenomena ;  and  showed  that  some  success  had  already  been 
obtained  from  it  as  a  remedy  in  the  disease. 

Podophyllum  was  the  last  medicine  discussed  to-day.  Its 
action  on  bile-formation  was  shewn  to  be  still  ndijudice,  though 
the  lecturer  expressed  his  own  conviction  that  it  would  prove  to 
be  a  cholagogue  through  its  irritant  influence  on  the  duodenum, 
while,  when  it  acted  on  the  liver  itself,  it  rather  caused  con- 
gestion and  torpor.  In  the  last-named  condition  it  was  of  great 
therapeutic  value.  PodophyUum  was  then  shown  to  be  a  specific 
irritant  of  the  small  intestines  and  of  the  rectum,  and  to  find 
frequent  employment  in  inflammatory  disorders  of  these  parts, 
and  in  some  forms  of  diarrhcea  and  dysentery. 

Lecture  X. — Dec.  Ifl. 
PuUatiUa,  Rfim. 

These  two  medicines,  the  lecturer  said,  were  almost  unknown 
outside  the  school  of  Hahnemann ;  while  there  they  were  held 
in  the  highest  esteem. 

As  regards  puUtOiUa,  he  spoke  first  of  its  introduction  into 
medicine  by  Stoerck,  and  of  the  deeper  affections  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  syphililjc,  the  cutaneous  diseases  in  which  he  had 
vaunted  its  efficacy.  Homceopathy,  while  preserving  the  plant 
in  full  employment,  bad  not  handed  on  these  uses  of  it;  but 
they  had  lately  been  revived  by  means  of  its  American  variety, 
and  perhaps  needed  latter  dosage  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  employ.  We  know  it  as  a  precious  remedy  for  catarrhal 
conditions  of  the  mucous  membranes— especially  those  of  the  . 
stomach ;  for  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
branes ;  for  varicosis  and  phlebitis  ;  and  for  many  affections  of 
the  eyelids,  and  the  outer  and  middle  ears.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  specialties  of  its  applications  here ;  and  then  passed  en  to 
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apeak  of  its  moat  important  actioo — that  which  it  exerts  od  the 
generaU*o  organs  of  both  sexes. 

PuUatiUa  was  treated  of  much  as  it  is  in  Dr.  Hughes  Phar- 
maeodynamiei ;  but  rfiui  was  presented  in  a  fuller  and  more 
novel  manner.  Its  phjsiological  efiects  were  described  in  an 
extract  from  Dr.  Phillips'  Materia  Medica,  that  the  homoeopa- 
thicity  of  its  curative  action  might  be  attested  liy  no  partial 
witness.  It  was  thea  spoken  of  as  a  remedy  for  certain  cuta- 
neous affections  ;  for  rheumatism  ;  and  for  ^phoid  conditions  of 
several  kinds.  These  formed  its  main  sphere  of  action :  but  it 
also  came  into  play  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis,  of  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  and  of  atrumous  ophthalmia. 

LEcrnKB  XI. — Jan.  13. 
Sepia,  Silica,  Spigelia,  St€mnum. 

On  resuming  after  the  Christmas  vacation,  Dr.  Hn^es  said 
that  he  had  only  three  lectures  remaining  to  his  course,  while 
no  less  than  seventeen  medicines  presented  themselves  as  not 
having  received,  yet  well  meriting,  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 
As  he  must  make  a  choice  among  them,  he  thought  it  best  to 
give  the  preference  to  those  whose  use  is  peculiar  to  the  homceo- 
pathic  school,  or  which  have  there  received  special  and  note- 
worthy development 

The  first  medicine  discnssed  on  the  present  occasion  was 
tepia.  An  account  was  given  of  the  recent  reproving  of  this 
drag  by  the  American  Institute  of  Homceopathy,  and  its  power- 
ful action  on  the  female  generative  organs  was  shown  to  he 
confirmed  thereby!  Its  value  in  maladies  of  this  region  was 
stated,  and  instanced  by  leucorrhoea,  uterine  displacements,  and 
other  afiections.  All  these,  the  lecturer  said,  were  connected 
when  tepia  was  useful  with  venous  congestion  of  the  womb. 
He  commented  on  Dr.  V.  Meyer's  theory  that  this  condition 
was  itself  secondary  to  portal  congestion,  and  said  that  it  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  llthiasis  so  constantly  present  in  the 
American  provers.  He  spoke  lostiy  of  the  value  of  »epia  in 
migraine. 

Of  tiUea  the  physiological  action  was  said  to  be  quite  unknown. 
It  bad  approved  itself,  however,  a  precious  remedy  in  suppura- 
tive conditions;  in  rickete  and  scrofula;  in  perspirations  of  the 
feet,  and  the  bad  effects  of  their  suppression  :  and  in  several 
other  local  affections.  The  lecturer  then  spoke  of  the  recent 
communication  of  Dr.  Fowler  Battje  on  the  usefulness  of  grain 
doses  of  nliea  in  cancer,  fibroid  tumours,  diabetes,  and  albu- 
minuria. He  pointed  to  the  repute  of  the  Missisquoi  springs 
as  the  probable  source  of  his  inspiration  ;  and  thought  that  his 
results  proved  aiiea  to  be  the  active  ingredient  in  their  waters. 

Spigelia  was  described  in  its  relation  te  facial  nenralgia,  and 
te  rheumatic  inflammations  of  the  eyes  and  heart. 
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Spangia  wsb  first  epoken  of  as  a  remed;  for  goitre,  which 
was  its  troditioiial  emplojrmeat;  and  then  as  the  specifio  of 
Hahnemann's  own  discovering  for  croup.  It  had  also,  the  lec- 
turer said,  considerable  power  over  the  testes  ;  and  gave  much 
relief  in  some  cases  of  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart 

Lecture  XII. — Jan.  SO. 
Stanmim,  Sulphur. 

Dr.  Hughes  began  by  showing  that  we  have  evidence  that  the 
proving  of  ttannum  was  conducted  with  tolerably  substantial 
doses,  and  that  Hahnemann's  experience  with  it  led  him  to 
lower  the  dose  from  the  sixth  to  the  third  potency.  He  spoka 
then  of  its  action  as  a  vermifuge,  saying  that  it  was  manifested 
even  when  thus  attenuated.  It  had  also  some  power  over  dis- 
orders of  the  nervous  system,  not  only  when  induced  by  worms, 
but  when  otherwise  originating.  Such  were  neuralgia  and  hypo- 
chondriasis— its  main  characteristic  in  the  former  complaint 
being  the  cmeendo  deereieendo  character  of  the  pains.  The 
ancient  reputation  of  tin  in  phthisis  bad  been  sustained  in  the 
homceopatnic  school ;  and  it  had  been  pot  to  a  novel  and  very 
vsloable  use,  viz.,  as  a  remedy  for  prolapsus  uteri. 

Ofsufyhtar,  a^er  speaking  of  its  pharmacy  and  patfaogenesy, 
the  lecturer  spoke  first  as  an  "  antipsoric,"  giving  an  account  of 
the  famous  psora-theory  of  Hahnemann,  and  showing  that, 
stripped  of  its  erroneous  connection  with  scabies,  it  was  largely 
accordant  with  modem  pathology,  and  had  been  in  fact  re-disco- 
vered in  France  under  the  name  of  "  herpetism."  In  all  forms 
it  assumed,  moreover,  fuipkur  was  its  principal  remedy ;  and 
hence  the  eitentiive  use  of  the  drag.  It  found  place  in  the 
treatment  of  all  disorders  alternating  with  skin  eruptions  or  re- 
sulting from  their  suppression  :  such  as  gout,  rheumatism,  scro- 
fula, and  other  less-defined  forms  of  ill-health.  Besides  this 
great  application  of  it,  tvlphur  was  valuable  in  many  forms  of 
cutaneous  disease,  and  in  some  efFections  of  the  eyes  and 
rectum.  Its  place  in  the  treatment  of  affections  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  he  illustrated  by  relating  the  experience  with  it 
obtaiued  at  the  Eauz  Bonnes.  He  then  spoke  of  Dr.  Cooper's 
studies  of  the  drug  as  a  remedy  for  intermittent  fever  and  neu- 
ralgia, which  he  thought,  especially  as  regards  the  latter,  an 
important  accession  to  our  therapeutic  knowledge.  Lastly,  he 
referred  to  the  successes  obtained  by  Dr.  Dewar  and  Mr.  Pair- 
man  with  ndphur  fumes,  and  examined  into  their  relation  to  the 
dynamic  action  of  the  drug. 

Lbotukb  Xin. — Jan.  27. 
Thrga,  Uranium,  Veratram  album,  Zincutn. 

The  Austrian  proving  of  thvja  having  been  described,  the 
lecturer  gave  a  critical  account  of  Hahnemann's  views  about 
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"  sycosis,"  ID  which  disease  tha  drug  took  chief  rank  as  a 
remed;.  He  showed  that  a  good  deal  oi  support  had  been  gifen 
to  them  Id  later  times ;  and  that  at  any  rate  HahnemaDn's  dis- 
CDvery  of  thj^ja  as  a  specific  remedy  for  coodylomata  was  a  pre- 
cious fruit  of  his  method.  He  spoke  of  the  extension  of  tho 
idea  of  "  syeosis  "  to  polypi,  warts,  Ac,  by  Dr.  Petroz,  and  to 
maay  formB  of  chronic  ill-health  by  Dr.  von  GrauvogI,  showing 
how  thuja  always  went  with  it  as  its  chief  antidote.  He  also 
showed  its  efficacy  in  chronic  gonorrfacea  and  prostatitis  :  in  the 
"  grease  "  of  horBes  and  other  troubles  of  the  lower  animals ;  and 

Vraniam  was  discussed  mainly  in  reference  to  its  causing  and 
caring  the  passage  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  He  related  the  expe- 
rience obtained  with  it  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  and 
expressed  his  entire  confidence  in  its  specific  power  over  the 
disease  when  originating  in  the  assimilative  organs  rather  than 
in  the  nervous  system.  He  then  spoke  of  Dr.  Edward  Blake's 
valuable  contributione  to  our  knowledge  of  the  drug ;  and  of  its 
usefulness,  as  ascertained  by  his  experiments,  in  ulcer  of  the 
stomach. 

The  poisonous  action  of  twratruin  album  was  shown  to  be 
choleraic  in  character,  and  hence  its  undoubted  value  in  epi- 
demics of  this  disease.  In  colic  and  cramps  also  it  had  been 
utilized  in  homisopathic  practice.  It  was  the  "  hellebore  "  with 
which  the  ancients  treated  chronic  diseases,  especially  insanity ; 
and  Hahnemann  thought  that  many  cases  now  in  asylums 
might  be  cured  by  its  specific  action.  Coldness  and  weakness 
also,  the  lecturer  said,  were  always  great  indications  for  its  use. 

The  last  medicine  of  the  course  was  xitui.  The  lecturer 
showed  that  this  metal  had  much  more  pathogenetic  power  than 
was  commonly  ascribed  to  it ;  and  was  useful  in  several  forms 
of  atonic  nervous  disorder.  He  thought  that  the  phosphide  of 
zinc,  so  much  extolled  of  late  in  neuralgia,  owed  its  virtues  as 
much  to  its  zinc  as  to  its  phosphorus ;  and  showed  by  a  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Aahburton  Thompson  that  it  was  capable,  in  very 
small  doses,  of  causing  such  pains  as  those  it  cares.  The  sul- 
phate had  lately  been  shown  by  Dr.  Clifton  to  be  of  much 
service  in  sick  headache. 

Dr.  Hughes  concluded  with  the  following  words  ;— 

"  With  these  remarks  on  zinc  I  bring  my  coarse  of  lectures 
to  a  close.  I  have  only  one  word  to  add  by  way  of  conclusion. 
It  is  now  often  admitted  that  there  are  some  uses  of  medicines 
which  seem  consonant  with  '  the  homceopathic  hypothesis,'  and 
that  some  of  the  remedies  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  its 
employment  are  really  useful  agents.  But  it  is  always  assumed 
that  such  instances  constitute  a  small  minority  of  the  curative 
applications  of  drugs,  and  in  no  nay  warrant  the  adoption  of  the 
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principle  as  a  general  metbod  of  treatment.  Well,  we  have  now 
considered  together  every  important  constituent  of  the  Materia 
Me<lica.  I  have  sought  to  bring  before  jou  as  fullj  as  possible 
the  ascertained  facts  of  the  physiological  and  therapeutical 
action  of  each,  and  impartially  to  discuss  the  connection  of  the 
two.  Yon  will  bear  me  out,  I  think,  when  I  say  that  the  result 
hae  been  that  nineteen -twentieths  of  tha  direct  curative  actions 
of  drugs  manifestly  appear  to  be  homceopathic  in  respect  of 
modtit  operandi,  and  either  have  been  or  might  have  been  arrived 
at  by  the  application  of  the  rule,  '  let  likes  be  treated  by  likes.' 
I  venture  to  affirm  that  no  other  result  can  come  of  a  fair  survey 
of  the  &cts  of  the  cose,  conducted  with  this  object  in  view. 
This  is  our  position,  and  here  we  take  our  stand.  Our  oppo- 
nents must  meet  us  on  the  field  of  Materia  Medica  if  they  wish 
to  conrince  us :  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  they 
must  retire,  either  vanquished  or  convinced  themselves. 

"  I  have  now  merely  to  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  to 
bid  you  farewelL" 


EXTRACTS   FROM   MEDICAL   LITERATURE. 

In  the  Praetidoner  for  January  is  an  interesUng  proving  of 
Arnica,  contributed  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  Joseph)  Fayrer,  which  we 
give  entire : — 

■■  When  deer-stalking  in  Sutherlandshire  during  the  month  of 
September,  I  sprained  my  wrist  rather  severely  by  stumbling  in 
a  hole  in  the  peat-moss.  On  rotarning  home  in  the  evening  I 
applied  a  weak  solution  of  tincture  of  arnica  to  the  injured  part, 
enveloping  the  lint  soaked  in  the  solution  vrith  a  piece  of  piled 
silk.  This  was  removed  after  two  or  three  days,  the  pain  of 
tile  sprain  having  abated,  and  the  swelling  subsided.  The 
moisture  of  the  application  had,  meanwhile,  caused  a  few  small 
papules  to  appear  on  the  skin.  These,  however,  quickly  disap- 
peared, and  the  surface  seemed  sound.  About  six  days  after  I 
happened  to  come  in  contact  with  a  nettle,  which  stung  the 
wrist  very  slightly.  On  the  same  evening  violent  irritation  of 
the  part  set  in,  and  the  skin  of  the  wrist  and  forearm,  exactiy 
corresponding  to  the  early  application  of  the  arnica,  became  hot, 
painful,  and  aSected  with  an  intolerable  itching  and  burning 
sensation.  The  following  day  it  was  much  worse.  The  skin 
was  much  inflamed,  and  the  pain  extended  up  the  arm  to  the 
axilla,  the  absorbents  being  very  painful.  The  skin  was  red, 
brawny,  and  covered  with  patches  of  an  ecxematous  character. 
Rest,  purgatives,  and  the  application  of  acetate  of  lead  to  them, 
gave  relief  and  die  next  day  the  acute  symptoms  had  subsided, 
but  leaving  the  wrist  still  swollen,  brawny,  and  painful,  with 
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irritating  spots  of  ecseina,  which  gradaaUj  dried  into  settles. 
The  mischief  was  confioed  strictly  to  the  area  of  application  of 
the  arnica,  and  the  result  did  not  entirely  disappear  for  many 
days.  Had  I  not  been  in  good  health  at  the  time,  I  feel  snre 
that  severe  erysipelatous  inflammation  wonld  have  resulted  ;  as 
it  was,  the  symptoms  were  severe  and  very  painful.  It  was  re- 
marked that  they  were  limited,  by  a  well-marked  line  of  demar- 
cation, to  the  put  affected  by  the  arnica,  so  far  as  the  surface  of 
the  skin  was  concerned  ;  and  that  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  had 
been  so  far  compromised  that,  although  apparently  perfectly 
well,  and  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  the  slight  irritation 
caused  hy  a  very  trivial  sting  from  a  nettle  was  sufficient  to 
excite  so  much  mischief.  It  has  been  before  pointed  out  that 
arnica  has  the  property  of  causing  peculiar  irritation  of  the  skin. 
This  case  not  only  confirms  it,  but  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to 
be  cautious  in  applying  it,  and  in  limiting  the  duration  of  the 
application." 

In  the  Brit.  Med.  Jovm.,  Feb.  12,  we  have  the  following,  in 
which,  however,  we  regret  the  omission  of  certain  important 
points,  such  as  the  poit-mortem  appearances  of  the  kidneys  and 
urinary  tract,  &c. : — 

"  Case  of  Accidental  Poisoning  by  Juncture  of  CaiUkaridet,  hy 
W.  R.  Sfekce  Jbfferise,  M.D.,  G.M.Edin. ;  Parochial  Medici 
Officer,  Lochmaben. 

"  Cases  of  poisoning,  especially  of  an  accidental  nature,  from 
cantharides,  are  very  rare.  Such  a  case  has  just  occurred  in  my 
neighbourhood,  and  proved  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  person.  I 
beg  to  furnish  the  following  particulars,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  of  interest  to  members  of  the  profession. 

"  I  was  asked  lately  to  visit  Margaret  Green,  a  pauper  lunatic, 
who,  I  was  informed,  had  gone  into  the  druggist's  shop  hero 
with  the  intention  of  stealing  some  laudanum.  She  had  effec- 
tually done  BO  on  a  former  occasion  ;  but  this  time  she,  from 
some  unexplained  cause,  seized  npon  the  wrong  bottle,  *iz.,  one 
containing  tincture  of  cantharides,  of  which  she  partook  freely. 
On  investigation,  it  was  elicited  that  she  must  have  taken  three 
fluid  ounces  from  the  bottle. 

"  When  I  saw  the  poor  woman  about  two  hours  and  a  half 
after  the  accident,  she  was  quite  sensible  of  what  had  happened  ; 
and,  when  asked  by  me  where  she  got  the  poison,  she  said,  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  that  she  got  it  at  the  apothecary's  ; 
and,  when  further  asked  why  she  took  it,  she  said  that  the  lada 
(apprentices)  in  charge  told  her  to  take  it 

"  I  may  here  mention  that  the  deceased  was  a  lunatic,  living 
in  a  private  dwelling,  under  the  care  of  her  mother  (sanctioned 
by  the  Lunacy  Board) ;  she  had  been  in  a  weak  state  of  mind 
for  about  twenty  years,  and  subject  to  epileptic  fits:  all  attri- 
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bated  to  a  tnghU  At  e&ch  menstrual  period  she  becams  more 
excitable  than  asual,  aod  had  &  series  of  fits ;  after  the  men- 
strual period  was  over,  she  became  quiet,  and  almost  quite 
ratioDal,  performing  all  the  duties  of  her  mother's  house.  She 
had  never  shown  any  tmddal  or  homicidal  tendencies ;  and, 
although  she  was  foiid  of  drinking  laudanum,  she  was  never 
really  known  to  take  a  poisonous  dose,  although  she  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  doing  so  had  she  desired. 

"  On  the  day  she  took  the  poison  I  m^  her  about  noon,  and 
spoke  to  her,  and  observed  nothing  excitable  about  her  manner. 
Her  mother  informed  me  that  she  had  menstruated  about  ten 
days  previously,  and  that  she  was  Dot  unwell  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  Whsn  I  saw  her  alter  she  had  taken  the  poison,  she 
was  suffering  much  from  a  burning  pain  and  constrictian  in  the 
throat ;  bet  eyeballs  were  prominent ;  her  lips  and  mouth  were 
parched  and  bleached  (blistered).  She  was  salivating,  retching, 
and  votoitiDg  a  glairy  tenacious  mucus ;  ber  tongue  was  also 
bleached  along  the  sides  and  tip,  but  was  blackish -brown  in  the 
ceotre,  and  much  swollen.  The  breathing  was  very  irregular 
and  imperfect,  sometimes  quick,  sometimes  slow,  and  at  great 
intervals.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  full  and  bouuding  ;  the 
vessels  of  the  bead  and  neck  were  much  congested.  The  poor 
creature  appeared  to  be  Buffering  great  agony,  as  was  indicated 
by  her  expression  of  countenance  and  the  throwing  about  of  her 
arms  and  body  in'her  endeavours  to  obtain  relief. 

"  Vomiting  being  free,  and  the  patient  complaining  much  of 
pain  in  the  gullet  and  great  difGculty  in  swallowing,  and  consi- 
dering the  length  of  time  since  the  pOison  had  been  swallowed, 
and  the  very  soluble  form  of  the  drag,  I  was  of  opinion  that 
emetics  wore  nnnecessary,  and  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump 
would  have  been  fraught  with  danger  (through  mechanical  injury 
to  the  weakened,  and  probably  blistered,  condition  of  the  gullet 
and  stomach).  I,  therefore,  administered  a  draught  of  white  of 
eggs,  olive-oO,  and  warm  milk,  and  encouraged  the  continued  use 
of  warm  diluent  drinks,  with  warm  poultices  to  the  throat,  neck, 
breast,  and  stomach. 

"  I  again  vierited  the  patient  in  a  few  hours,  and  found  her 
somewhat  easier,  so  far  as  the  baming  pain  in  the  throat  went ; 
and  her  mental  condition  was  more  composed.  She  was  vomit- 
ing a  coffee-gronnd-Iike  substance,  and  complained  of  pain  over 
the  bladder,  uterus,  and  kidneys,  especially  severe  over  the 
hypogastrium  ;  she  also  appeared  to  have  greater  difficulty  in 
swallowing :  when  fluids  were  given  to  ber  to  drink,  she  kept 
them  in  her  mouth  for  a  while,  and  then  allowed  them  to  escape 
over  her  lips  again.  When  persuaded  to  make  an  effort  to 
swallow,  she  choked  and  spurted  the  whole  out  again.  This 
was  seven  hours  after  swallowing  the  poison. 
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"  I  prescribed  a  Gootinuance  of  the  remedies  already  in  use, 
&nd  the  farther  use  of  fomentation  a  over  the  bladder  and  kid- 
neys. On  the  following  morning  I  found  her  no  better,  having 
passed  a  restlesa  night.  On  enquiring  whether  she  had  passed 
urine  or  not,  her  attendants  informed  me  that  she  had  frequently 
tried  to  do  so,  but  jneSectually,  only  pasBing  a  little  blood  in- 
stead of  urine.  The  bowels  had  slightly  acted,  the  motion  being 
black  and  tarry-looking ;  her  miud  also  wandered  during  the 
night.  The  pulse  was  now  small  and  compressible,  and  I  feared 
perforation  had  taken  place.  At  noon  of  this  day,  she  got  np 
to  take  a  smoke,  probably  thinking  it  would  relieve  her,  when 
she  died  in  the  sitting  posture,  twenty-one  and  a  half  hours  after 
taking  the  poison. 

"  Thirty  hours  after  deati),  in  conjunction  with  another  medi- 
cal man,  and  by  the  request  of  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  I  made  a 
poit-nwrt£m  examination  of  the  body.  The  relatives  and  friends 
«ere  much  averse  to  such  a  proceeding ;  consequently  a  com. 
plete  examination  of  the  viscera  was  not  made.  The  Fiscal  and 
another  medical  man  being  satisfied  with  an  inspection  of  tb« 
stomach,  I  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  there  was  ample  to 
account  for  death  in  the  state  of  that  viscus. 

"  On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  walls  of  which  were 
very  thickly  lined  with  fat,  a  large  amount  of  foetid  gas  escaped. 
I'he  stomach  was  in  ritu,  and  towards  its  upper  and  posterior 
Bunhce,  about  three  inches  from  the  pyloric  end,  a  perforation 
existed,  sufficiently  large  to  allow  a  small  hen's  egg  to  pass 
through  it.  The  perforation  was  oval  in  form,  and,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  long  diameter  of  the  stomach  ;  its  edges  were  ragged, 
congested,  and  blackened,  and  the  mucous  membrane  for  two 
inches  on  each  side  of  the  perforation  was  congested  and  black* 
ened,  and  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and  lower  end  of 
the  gullet  was  generally  in  a  blackened  and  softened  state,  and 
coated  with  a  Uack  grumous  matter.  There  appeared  to  have 
been  no  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  and,  bo  far  aa 
observed,  no  peculiar  odour  was  emitted  from  the  contents  of  the 
stomach." 

SaUcyiic  Add  in  AcvU  IUi«U7natism. — This  is  the  latest  thing 
in  therapeutics  which  we  find  in  the  old-school  journals.  The 
Med-  Timet  and  Qaz.,  Feb.  S,  quotes  the  foUowing  from  Dr. 
Strieker's  paper  in  the  Berliner  KUniKhe  Wockemchrijl  of  Jan.  3. 
This  is  the  Istest  of  the  hundred-and-one  aUopathic  remedies 
for  acute  rheumatism.  The  lately-vaunted  remedy,  "Trimethy' 
lamine,"  ia  now  hardly  ever  heard  of.  We  shall  see  how  long 
Salicylic  Acid  will  hold  its  place  :-— 

"  To  quote  Dr.  Strieker's  words,  '  All  the  [^tiento  thus 
treated  were  uot  only  relieved  of  their  fever,  but  also  of  the 
local  symptoms — i.e.,  the  swelling,  redness,  and  especially  the 
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paiDfulnest  of  tbeir  joints, — within  forty-eigbt  houre :  most  of 
them  even  within  a.  much  shorter  period."  The  lu^est  quan- 
tity of  pure  salicjlic  acid  which  was  foand  neceesaiy  to  produce 
this  effect  waa  fiheen  grammes,  and  the  smallest  five  grammes ; 
but  that  even  larger  quantities  can  be  taken  interuall;  without 
iqjuring  the  digestive  apparatus  is  proved  by  the  fact  thai  oue 
patient  aotuall;  took  tweut;-two  grammes  in  the  course  of  twelve 
hours  through  an  excess  of  seal  on  hie  own  part ;  but,  neverUie- 
less,  his  tODgue  became  clean  and  his  appetite  returned  in  the 
course  of  this  Tigorous  druggiug.  As  far  as  Dr.  Strieker's  obsef' 
vslions  go,  the  more  acute  the  case  the  better  the  action  of  the 
acid.  He  finds  it  best  to  begin  the  treatment  in  the  morning, 
for  then  its  effects  are  generiiJly  so  decided  bj  the  evening  that 
it  is  nnnecessar;  to  disturb  the  patient's  rost  to  give  him  his 
medicine.  The  general  phenomena  which  were  observed  to 
follow  large  doses  of  the  acid  were  copious  perspiration,  ringing 
in  the  oars,  and  slight  deafness,  and  in  two  cases  the  patients 
became  more  than  usually  live! j.  Dr.  Strieker  does  not  pretend 
to  express  any  opinion  at  present  on  the  effect  exerted  by  the 
acid  on  the  cudiac  complications  of  rheumatic  fever.  Most  <^ 
his  coses  either  bad  old  valvnlar  disease  or  else  were  suffering 
from  a  recent  endocarditis  at  the  time  of  their  admission.  The 
details  of  five  cases  are  appended  ta  Dr.  Strieker's  paper,  and 
the  temperature-sheets  are  given  in  graphic  form  in  four  of 
them,  and  we  can  only  say  that  they  confirm  in  a  most  stnking 
manner  what  has  been  above  stated  as  to  the  value  of  the  aali- 
oylic  trtetmeuL" 

In  the  Mtd.  Tima  mtd  Oiu.,  Oct.  S,  1876,  we  find  a  fresh 
corroboration  of  the  double  and  reverse  action  of  the  galvanio 
current  in  large  and  small  doses  respectively.  It  is  there  stated 
that  MM.  Lapiae  and  Bochefontaine  "  firand  that  if  very  weak 
currents  were  applied  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  homispheres  of 
the  brain,  the  heart's  action  was  accelerated ;  whereas,  stronger 
oarrents,  even  though  the  pneumogastric  nervee  were  undivided, 
rendered  it  much  slower." 

The  following,  from  the  Lancet,  November  30th,  is  worth 
nothig : — 

"  BoraeU  Acid  in  tJu  Tret^metU  of  Btn^worm.— Surgeon-Mf^or 
WatSMi  reports  in  the  Iniian  Medical  QaaetU  that  he  has  lately 
«aployed  boracic  acid  with  very  great  success  as  an  external 
«{^itioatien  in  the  tieatment  of  the  dermatophyta  or  vegetable 
pansitio  diseases  of  the  skin.  He  was  induced  to  try  this 
remedy  from  witnessing  its  employment  as  an  antlseptio  in  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary  wards.  The  diseases  in  which  he  has 
hitherto  used  boracic  acid  have  been  the  differ«it  forms  of  tinea 
(T.  tonsnrans  and  circinnata),  and  in  Uiat  very  troublesome  form 
of  the  disease  which  affects  the  scrotum  and  inner  side  of  the 
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nppet  part  of  the  thighs  of  maDj  EuropeftDS  in  India.  Dr. 
Watson  declares  that  the  external  applicatioo  of  a  solation  t^ 
boracic  acid  acta  lihe  a  charm  in  such  cases.  An  aqueous'  soln- 
tion  of  boracic  acid  of  a  drachm  to  the  ounce,  or  as  much  as  the 
water  will  take  up  at  ordinaij  temperatures,  is  employed.  The 
a6'ect«d  parts  should  be  well  bathed  with  the  solutitHi  twice 
daily,  some  little  friction  being  used,  and  it  shoald  not  be  wiped 
off,  but  allowed  to  dry  on  the  part.  The  remedy  is  said  to  be 
M  simple,  cheap,  and  efficacious,  that  it  has  only  to  be  once 
used  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  remedies  of  the  same  class." 

In  several  of  the  journals  are  notices  of  the  value  of  sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  simple  water  for  the  relief  of  pain, 
instead  of  morphia  injections.  Its  value  was  accidentally  disco- 
vered by  a  M.  Lebnt.  Sereral  writers  have  tried  it  with  suc- 
cess, otiiers  without  benefit. 

In  the  Med.  Record,  Dec.  15th,  is  given  a  report  of  the  effects 
of  rAiu  tos.  and  rhut  venenata,  from  a  paper  by  Professor  White, 
in  the  Botton  Med.  and  Surp,  Journal.  Of  course,  such  prov- 
ings  are  of  no  use  to  allopaths,  except  to  warn  the  public,  as  the 
writer  does,  from  coming  into  contact  with  such  plants.  He 
•ays;— 

"  The  peculiar  effect  of  the  poison  is  alike  in  kind  upon  all 
who  are  affected  by  it,  but  varies  greatly  in  intensity.  The 
iDflammation  it  excites  upon  parts  coming  in  contact  or  conti- 
gnity  with  it  is  that  of  an  acute  eczema,  characterised  by  the 
empdon  of  vesicles  of  a  peculiar  lurid  or  brownish-red  colour, 
which  may  subsequently  burst  and  exhibit  the  lat«'  phases  of 
this  efflorescence,  as  in  other  acute  inflammations  of  the  skin. 
In  additi<H),  there  is  more  or  less  of  swelling  and  redness  of  the 
parts  affected,  sometimes  to  a  very  marked  degree,  so  that  great 
defonoity  may  thus  be  produced,  and  the  face  of  the  patient  be 
changed  out  of  all  recognition.  These  changes  in  the  tissues  of 
the  diin  are  accompanied  by  intense  itching  and  burning,  and 
often  great  suffering  is  undergone  by  the  patient  in  consequence. 
Fortunately  the  affection  is  of  short  duration,  the  acute  stage 
lasting  ordinarily  but  a  week  or  ten  days  under  treatment,  and 
its  whole  course  rarely  exceeding  three  or  four  weeks.  More- 
over, it  is  not  a  danger{)us  affection,  although  a  person  severely 
poisoned  over  a  lar^  surface  may  present  a  frightful  appear- 
ance to  his  friends.  Its  effects,  however,  are  never  more  than 
skin  deep.  The  emption  generally  shows  itself  within  three  or 
four  days  after  contact,  sometimes  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  period  of  incubation  may,  however,  be  prolonged  to  five  or 
six  days  in  some  cases,  and  fresh  blisters  may  continue  to 
appear  for  two  weeks  or  more.  No  danger  of  contagion  by  con- 
tact with  the  eruption  upon  another  person  is  to  be  feared.  The 
portions  of  the  body  most  commonly  affected  are  the  hands  and 
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face,  tbe  parts  natnrallj  most  eKpoeed  to  contact ;  but  other 
parts  haodled  b;  the  former  immediatel;  after  contact  and 
before  washing,  may  have  the  poiBon  thus  transferred  to  them 
and  be  similarly  EiETected.  No  scare  or  permanent  ii^ury  to 
th6  skin  or  general  system  are  to  be  apprefiended  id  ordinary 
cases." 

Great  interest  is  at  present  caused  by  ProfesEor  Tyndall's 
experiments  on  tbe  decompoBition  of  vegetable  infusions,  as 
baring  OQ  the  question  of  spontaneous  generation  v^nu  the 
germ-theory.  His  experiments  seem  to  go  dead  against  the 
belief  in  spontaneous  generation  held  by  some  pbysicists.  It  is 
difficult,  howeTor,  to  get  over  the  counter-experiments  of  Dr. 
CharltoQ  Bastian,  aa  positive  results  generally  are  held  to  over- 
weigh  a  much  greater  number  of  negative  ones.  However,  this 
is  hardly  the  place  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  subject  to  Professor  Tyndall's  lecture,  with  the 
reply  of  Dr.  Baslaan,  embodying  his  previous  results. 

In  the  Med.  Timet  and  Oweette,  Jan.  Ist,  is  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Oriiber,  of  Vienna,  on  "  a  new  method  of  making  pervious  tbe 
Eustachian  tube,  and  of  inflating  tbe  tympanum."  It  has 
hitherto  been  the  practice  in  Eustachian  obstruction  to  open  tbe 
pharyngeal  aporturoi  of  the  Eustachian  tube  for  the  purpose  of 
lorciug  air  up  into  it  by  the  Politzer  bag,  by  making  the  patient 
Bwallow  a  mouthful  of  water.  This  is  often  inconvenient  and 
disagreeable  to  the  patient.  Dr.  Grlibor  finds  that  he  can  do 
away  with  this  water-swallowing,  by  making  the  patient  firmly 
accentuate  kck  or  hkk,  or  by  interpolating  a  ToweC  the  syllables 
haek,  iiteh,  hick,  hock,  and  kwA.  This  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment and  comfort  to  both  surgeon  and  patient. 

In  the  London  Med.  Eeeord,  Sept.  15,  is  a  full  report  of  a 
paper  on  the  use  o!  Apoeynttm  Cannabinum  in  dropsy.  The  use 
of  this  drug  is  already  well  known  in  such  cases  to  bomceopatiits, 
tfirough  Dr.  Hale's  Materia  Medica  of  the  New  Bemediet. 


NOTABILIA. 

LONDON  HOMEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 
Db.  Mathksoh  brought  his  course  of  fonr  lectures  on  the 
Homteopathio  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Women  to  a  conclusion 
on  Tharday  last,  the  34th  ult. 

To-morrow,  March  and,  Dr.  Hale  will  deliver  the  first  of 
four  lectures  on  some  forms  of  Chronic  Bronchitis  and  on  tbe 
Early  Diagnosis  of  Tubercle  and  Pericarditis. 

We  hope  to  publish  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Matheson's  lectures  in 
our  next  number. 
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"THE  MEDICAL  TIMES  AND  GAZETTE" 
ON  DR.  0.  D.  F.  PHILLIPS  AND  HIS  WORK  ON 
MATERU  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 
Ik  titeMedictd  Timet  and  GtaetU  of  February  6th,  appears  % 
formal  review  of  Dr.  Phillips'  work, — a  reTiew  which,  w«  are 
told,  "  has  been  long  deferred,  and  would  probably  have  been  so 
still  longer  had  it  not  become  necessarf  to  clear  ourselves  of 
oertain  imputations  with  regard  to  it."  These  imputations  refer 
to  a  statement  of  ours  in  a  recent  leading  article.  Wethers 
noticed  the  high  praise,  or  "  the  chorus  of  praise,"  as  the 
lied.  Times  corroboratingly,  calls  it,  which  the  book  received 
from  the  Lancet,  and  Brititk  Mtdical  Journal.  We  also  men- 
tioned the  Med.  Times  as  having  joined  in  praising  the  book. 
The  editor  now  formally  denies  the  truth  of  this  sUtement, 
saying  that  "  the  only  former  reference  we  have  made  to  Dr. 
Phillips'  book  distinctly  indicated  our  opinion  as  to  its  character. 
While  thus  showing  that  we  were  aware  of  the  kind  of  article 
we  had  to  deal  mth,  we  desired,  if  poasible,  to  let  matters  take 
their  due  course — in  all  probability  Dr.  Phillips  would  have 
been  wise  enough,  in  a  new  edition,  to  revi^  much  which  might 
be  considered  objectionable  in  the  present  one."  In  penning 
the  article  in  question,  we  had  not  the  number  of  the  Med. 
Timts,  in  which  the  reference  to  Dr.  P.'s  book  occurred,  beside 
us,  and  while  more  particularly  noticing  the  reviews  of  tha 
Lancet  and  British  Medical  Journal,  we  trusted  to  onr  memory 
in  coupling  the  Med.  Times  with  them.  Curiously  enough,  we 
cannot  succeed  in  laying  our  hands  upon  the  artide  or  '  refer- 
ence  '  in  question,  and  this  being  the  case,  we  at  once  take  the 
editor's  word  for  it,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  oar 
mistake,  and  apologising  for  it  But  the  present  notice  of  Dr. 
Phillips'  work,  in  sptte  of  this  denial  of  praise  is  sufficiently 
remarkable.  The  editor  says,  "  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  cer- 
tain portions  of  Dr.  Phillips'  work  are  distinctly  homceopathic 
in  the  nature  of  the  information  supplied,  in  the  sources  of  that 
information,  in  the  modes  of  employing  the  drugs  recommended 
— in  short,  in  every  way  save  the  mode  of  prescription  as  regards 
doses."  Farther  on,  he  says,  "  We  repeat  that  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  that  in  certain  passages  the 
teaching  is  distinctly  homceopathic,"  and  again  the  parts  of  the 
work  "  to  which  especial  objection  must  be  taken  are  almost  all 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume  which  certain  internal  evidence 
would  lead  us  to  believe  had  been  constructed  a  good  long  time 
before  the  others.  The  articles  to  which  we  chiefly  refer  ar« 
those  on  aconite,  pulsatilla,  actna,  hydrastis,  and  oocculus, 
though  a  somewhat  similar  tendency  is  displayed  in  later  chap- 
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ters  on  arnicH  and  Talcria — to  mmttion  tJme  among  othert.  (The 
italics  are  ours. — Kdb.)  These  facts  in  r^srd  to  the  nature  of 
the  work  being  even  at  first  visible  to  the  editor, — facta  which 
the  editor  calls  "  blemishes,"  aod  which  be  trusted  Dr.  P. 
would  be  "  wise  enough  "  to  omit  in  a  future  edition — in  what 
light  can  we  regard  the  views  of  the  editor  who  has  thus  "long 
deferred  "  «  review  of  the  book,  and  only  now  writes  one  which 
is  extracted  from  him  in  self-defence.  It  is  a  well-known  mazim 
that  ailenoe  implies  consent,  and  when  a  work  so  peculiar  in 
character  and  in  quality  of  information  is  published  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Clinical  Society,  who  had  been  "  formally  nominated 
by  some  of  the  moat  distinguished  of  its  members  ; "  when  this 
book  is  "  sainted  with  a  chorus  of  praise  "  by  one  and  another 
medical  journal  of  the  old  school :  when  the  author  of  it  is 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Westminster 
Hoapital  Medical  School,  are  we  not  amply  justified  in  saying 
that  such  intentional  silence  in  regard  to  the  book  is  equivalent 
to  acqniesoencein  the  praise  accorded  to  it  by  the  other  journals? 
Otherwise  was  it  not  the  duty  of  an  editor,  who  saw  so  many 
"  blemiBhes"  of  a  supposed  dangerous  and  misleading  character, 
in  a  book  which  he  knew  was  becoming  popular,  toipoint  out  at 
once  the  danger,  and  so  free  himself  of  any  responsibility?  So 
far  from  this  was  the  course  adopted  by  the  editor  of  the  M«d. 
Times,  that  he  distinctly  now  states  that  "  while  aware  of  the. 
article  he  had  to  deal  with,  we  desired,  if  possible,  to  let  matters 
take  their  due  course — in  all  probability  Dr.  Phillips  would 
have  been  wise  enough,  in  a  new  edition,  to  revise  much  which 
might  be  considered  objectionable  in  the  present  one."  In 
other  words,  seeing  how  the  tide  in  therapeutics  was  running, 
he  was  not  disposed  to  put  any  obstacle  in  its  way,  but.  tacidy 
to  allow  the  wholesale,  though  unacknowledged,  adoption  of. 
bomceopathic  treatment  to  proceed. 

As  to  the  "probability  "  of  Dr.  Phillips  being  "wise  enough" 
to  omit  the  "  objectionable"  passages  in  a  new  edition,  we  ask 
any  one  if  it  is  in  the  least  probable  that  a  man  who  has  for 
years  practised  openly  as  a  homceopoth,  who  afterwards  "  re- 
canted his  former  opinions,"  who  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Clinical  Society,  and  who  finally  was  appointed  to  a  ohair  of 
Materia  Medica  t^ter,  not  before,  he  had  published  his  book,  and 
bod  it  "  saluted  with  a  chorus  of  praise,"  would  be  so  weak  aa  to 
omit  the  best  bite  of  his  book  in  a  new  edition  ?  The  thing  is 
absurd,  and  it  is  cerbunly  a  feeble  course  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  editor  of  the  Med.  Timet,  to  refrain  from  pointing  ont 
the  homceopathio  tendency  of  the  hook  on  this  slender  pro- 
babihty. 

But  passing  from  this,  why  are  these  passages  qpnsidered 
"  olgectionable  "  and  as  "blemishes?"  Is  it  because  tbej  are 
not  true  ?    Clearly  npt,  or  we  should  have  heard  of  it  long  ago, 
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and  more  particularly  in  the  ootioe  of  the  Med.  Timet,  to  which 
ve  are  at  present  referring.  No.  It  is  simply  becanse  thej 
are  hoca<eopathic,  and  being  eo,  the  editor  teds  bound  to  de- 
BonDoe  them.  As  long  as  their  tendencv  and  source  were  kept 
in  the  background  bj  Dr.  Phillips  and  others,  the  editor  of  the 
Medical  Tim-es  desired  "  to  let  matters  take  their  due  course," 
but  now  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  teaching  is  homoeo- 
pathic, the  "objectionable"  parte  are  denounced  as  "blemishes," 
which  it  is  hoped  Dr.  P.  will  be  "wise  enough  "  to  omit  hence- 
forward. Why  cannot  the  editor  of  the  Med.  Timet,  or  the  edi- 
tors of  the  other  journals  have  the  manly  boldness  to  say, 
"  Here  we  have  a  lai^e  amount  of  therapeutic  teaching,  which 
is  hitherto  new  to  us  ;  it  is  undonbtedly  homceopathic  in  every 
way,  but  if  true  and  valuable,  let  us  accept  it  as  such,  withdraw 
our  long- con  tinned  opposition  to  homceopathy  and  medical  men 
practising  the  system,  aud  aa  we  seek  for  the  truth,  proceed  to 
try  whether  pieces  of  homceopatbic  treatment  other  than  those 
recommended  by  Dr.  Phillips,  are  not  equally  valuable  in 
practice  ?  " 

The  editors  must  come  to  this  sooner  or  later.  The  body  of 
the  old  schoal,  who  are  being  quietly  indoctnnated  with  homoeo- 
pathy will  soon  have  their  eyes  so  opened  that  they  will  not 
permit  the  journals  to  keep  them  longer  in  the  trammels  of 
tradition,  but  will  insist  on  the  edftors  leading  them  in  the 
course  which  is  bo  unmistakeably  opening  up  in  therapeutics. 

"  PIPER'S  NEWS." 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  of  Jannaij 
24th,  we  are  informed  by  the  Lancet  that  Dr.  Farquharson  read 
a  paper  on  "  Officinal  Dosages,  with  some  remarks  on  Homceo- 
patbic Tinctures."  We  are  told  that  on  the  last  part  of  the 
subject  "  Dr.  Farquharson  then  contrasted  the  great  care  exer- 
cised by  dispensers  with  the  looseness  which  prevails  in  homceo- 
pathic  practice,  strong  poisons  boing  freely  dealt  out  to  all 
comers  without  enquiry  at  homoeopathic  druggists,  and  pointed 
out,  as  proved  by  experiment  and  analysis  that  the  bomceopathio 
tinctures  much  exceeded  the  strength  of  those  in  our  own 
Pharmacoptsia."  We  are,  however,  further  informed  by  the 
MedictU  Examine,  that  the  tinctures  specially  referred  to  were 
arsenic  and  tnercttritu  eorrotivua.  The  Examiner  in  a  leading 
par^rsph  says,  "  The  strongest  mercurius  and  arsenicum  tinc- 
tures were  analysed,  and  the  latter  was  found  to  contain,  1 
grain  of  arsenious  acid  in  103  minims,  the  corresponding  phar- 
macopceial  solution  containing  1  gr.  in  130  minims,  while  the 
former  wa#  found  to  be  four  times  as  strong  as  the  liq.  hydarg. 
perchlor  of  the  B.  P."  This  valuable  information  partakes  of 
the  character  of  what  is  popularly  called  "  piper's  news."     Had 
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,  l)r.  Farquharaoii  or  hia  editorial  commenUtors  known  as  much 
of  onr  literature,  ae  we  do  of  theirs,  thej  would  have  known, 
Ist,  that  we  have  a  pharmacopoeia,  compiled  as  far  ae  possible  on 
the  model  of  the  B.  P. ;  Sndlj,  that  this  work  is  to  be  obtained 
by  any  one  who  chooses  to  bny  it;  and  Srdly,  that  this  wonderful 
information  which  Dr.  F.  has  onl;  discovered  by  "  experiment 
and  analysis  "  would  he  found  there  duly  expltuned  in  a  moat 
careful  manner,  and  so  might  have  saved  him  this  analytical 
trouble.  But  we  entirely  deoy  that  these  preparations  ere  dis- 
pensed "  loosely  "  "  to  all  comers  without  enquiry."  They  are 
prepared  of  this  strength  as  a  standard  from  which  to  make 
the  dilutions  usually  employed,  and  are  never  sold  to  "  all 
comers  without  enquiry."  If  these  strongest  tinctures  are  even 
dispensed,  it  is  only  from  prescriptions  of  doctors.  The  lowest 
dilution  of  anenie  commonly  prescribed  is  the  3°  decimal,  wbicli 
is  more  than  one-fourth  weaker  than  the  liq.  arsenicalis  of  the 
B.'P,  of  which  allopaths  give  6-10  minims  ;  while  the  dilution 
of  mercuriiu  eorr.,  which  is  chiefly  used,  is  also  the  8°  decimal, 
and  is  somewhat  weaker  than  the  liq.  hydrarg.  perohlor.  of  the 
B.  P.,  of  which  allopaths  prescribe  1-2  drackma. 

If  the  allopaths  would  only  first  ascertain  what  we  really  do, 
or  do  not,  say  of  our  principles,  our  doses,  and  the  strength  of 
our  various  tinctures  before  attaokiag  ns,  we  should  be  saved  the 
absurdity  of  such  remarks  as  those  of  Dr.  Farquharson.  But 
the  &ct  is  that  they  are  constantly  blowing  hot  and  cold  on 
this  point.  They  at  one  time  twit  us  by  saying  that  our  dosea 
are  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  use,  and  directly  iJtor  get  hold  of 
our  strongest  tinctures,  which  are  kept  almost  entirely  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  dilutions,  and  tell  th«  profession  and 
the  public  that  the  homcsopathic  tinctures  are  most  dangerous 
preparations. 

We  make  our  opponents  welcome  to  all  the  information  they 
want,  which  would  eave  any  useless  analysis  on  their  part,  hut 
in  return  we  expect  foimess,  and  some  evidence  that  they  know 
something  of  the  subject  they  are  talking  abont. 

ABERDEEN  HOM(EOPATHIC  DISPENSARY. 
The  London  correspondent   of    the  Abtrdten  Fne  Preu,   in 
alluding   to   the    hommopathic    dispensary  just  established, 
writes: — 

"  The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  homceopa- 
thic  dispensary  in  Aberdeen  is  another  proof  of  how  rapidly 
the  system  of  medicine  whose  formula  is  Similta  SimilSnu  Cu- 
rantur  (let  likes  be  cured  by  likes)  is  gaining  in  popular  bvour. 
I  say  nothing  either  for  or  against  the  system,  but  wish  merely 
to  record  the  fact.  Honiteopathy  may  be  quackery,  ae  allopaths 
are  fund  of  dubbing  it,  still  it  is  making  converts  as  no  other 
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species  of  qnukerr  «Ter  did  before,  not  among  the  poor  only, 
be  it  remembered,  but  unong  the  rich  also.  It  wonld  aetonish 
most  people  not  oonTersant  nidi  the  subject  to  be  told  of  tim 
number  of  aristocratic  families  who  are  believers  in  Hahnemann, 
though,  b;  the  y&y,  the  forronla  itself  is  as  old  ob  Hippocrates. 
You  mention  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  Lord  Forbes, 
Sir  W.  G.  Seton,  and  Sir  W.  Forbes,  as  among  the  promoters 
of  the  movement  in  the  north.  It  is  not  generally  known  that, 
in  addition  to  these  gentlemen,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort;  the 
Earls  of  Essex,  Denbigh,  Albemarle,  and  Wilton ;  Viscounts 
Sydney  and  Midden ;  Lords  Elcho,  Ebury,  Kionurd,  Gray  of 
Gray,  Alfred  Paget,  and  C.  Paget ;  Sir  Powell  Leslie,  M.P.,  &c. 
— all  go  in  for  hom<Bopathy.  Among  the  numerous  lady  be- 
lievers in  the  system,  I  may  mention  the  Marchioness  of  Ayles- 
bury, the  Countess  Waldegrave,  and  the  Countess  of  EinnouU. 
So  also  are  the  two  great  singers  Patti  and  Nilsson.  The  latter 
lady,  I  remember,  was  not  above  holding  a  stall  at  a  faomceopathic 
bazaar  in  New  York  not  long  since.  Some  forty-five  years  ago 
there  was  but  one  bomaopathic  practitioner  (Dr.  Quin)  in  Great 
Briton,  and  now  there  are  upwards  of  800 ;  and  the  London 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  sinoe  its  foundation  in  1649,  bos  given 
relief  to  some  80,000  patients.  In  America  there  are  upwards 
of  3,000  practitioners,  60  medical  sooieties,  and  7  Universities 
for  the  theoretical  and  practical  teaching  of  its  principles.  Such 
are  some  of  the  hard  facts  which  the  disciples  of  Hahnemann 
are  in  the  habit  of  hurling  at  the  heads  of  their  opponents,  and 
which  they  think  good  enough  to  entitle  them  to  '  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour.'" 

HOM(EOPATHY  IN  RUSSIA. 
We  have  beeu  reminded  of  the  old  proverb  that  to  learn  news 
it  ia  necessary  to  go  from  home  by  a  letter  in  the  Sidney  Morning 
Heraid  of  the  23rd  of  last  December,  signed  "  Jno.  C.  Neild, 
M.D.,"  purportiog  to  give  an  account  of  the  position  of  hommo- 
pathy  in  Russia !  The  writer  commences  with  an  extract  said 
to  be  from  an  address  by  "  the  lato  "  Sir  James  Bardsley  deli- 
vered in  1638,  before  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Asso- 
ciation. Eh  pauant  we  may  inform  "  Jno.  C.  NoiTd,  M.D," 
that  Sir  James  Bardsley  is  tJive  and  we  believe,  well.  Whether 
the  paragraph  describing  a  failure  of  homieopatby  in  one  of  the 
Russian  hospitals  ever  formed  a  part  of  Sir  James'  address  at 
Manchester,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  we  have  not  the  means 
of  verifying  at  hand.  But,  inasmuch  as  homiBOpathy  was  (in 
England)  scarcely  known  and  less  talked  of  in  1638,  and  as 
the  words  cited  are  almost  identical  with  those  used  by  Dr. 
Edwin  Lee  in  a  pamphlet  against  bomceopathy  written  some 
five  and  twenty  years  ^o,  we  think  it  extremely  improbable 
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that  the  BOuroe  Kttributed  to  thia  namtlve  bj  Jno.  C.  Neild, 
M.D.,  is  the  correct  one.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  the  nar- 
ratJTe  itself  was  the  prodnctioD  of  Dr.  Lee'a  own  imagination. 
As  he  vas  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  notorionslj  unscm- 
pulous  libellers  of  bomtsopathy  of  bis  time,  there  is  nothing  at 
all  extraordinary  in  its  being  so.  In  a  postscript  to  his  letter 
the  writer  eaje,  "  Since  writing  the  aboTe  I  have  been  reminded 
"  that  the  present  Government  of  Rassia  have  absolntely  pro- 
hibited the  practising  of  faomoBopathy  in  their  dominions." 
We  can  assure  Jno.  C.  Neild,  M.D.,  that  the  present  Oovem- 
roent  of  Russia  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind !  Seven  years 
ago,  a  Belgian  medical  journal,  the  Courrier  Me4ical,  cirotuated 
a  story  to  the  effect  that  such  a  step  had  been  taken  by  the 
Russian  Government ;  and  soon  sAernards  an  American  perio- 
dical the  Philadelphia  Medical  imd  Surgical  HeporUr  improved 
the  occasion  and  described  with  all  the  minuteness  of  one  who 
had  "  interviewed  "  the  Czar  himself,  bow  it  aU  happened  that 
the  akase  in  question  came  to  be  issued !  Very  litUe  enquiry 
proved  that  no  Imperial  edict  of  the  kind  had  appeared  !  The 
same  sort  of  statement  has  frequently  been  made  before.  In 
1867,  the  Lancet  published  a  paragraph  announcing  that  homceo- 
patba  had  been  banished  from  Russia.  The  fact  was  that  the 
Emperor  had,  by  the  edict  which  was  the  basis  of  this  fiction, 
suppressed  the  sale  of  allopathic  quack  medicines  I 

Homoeopathy  has  been  more  or  less  practised  in  Russia  since 
1831,  when  the  great  success  which  fdUowed  homceopathio 
treatment  in  cholera  led  to  its  introduction  there.  In  1683,  an 
Imperial  edict  authorising  the  practice  of  bamceapathy  was  is- 
Bued.  Pharmacies  were  established  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
and  elsewhere.  A  medical  journal  appears  monthly  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  interest  of  homceopathy,  edited  by  Dr.  do 
Villers.  Phere  are  and  have  been  for  many  years  homteopathic 
hospitals  in  Nijny-Novgorod,  Moscow,  and  St.  Petersburg.  Tha 
Bomaopatkic  Medical  Directory  for  1873,  contains  a  list  of 
100  medical  men  practising  homisopathy  in  difTerent  parts  of 
Russia. 

In  1866,  the  official  reports  of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  that 
year  stats  that  whilst  the  physicians  of  tbe  large  hospitals  in 
St  Petersburg,  admit  a  mortdity  of  33  per  cent..  Dr.  Hering, 
a  homoeopathic  physician  who,  in  his  capacity  of  medical  ofificer 
of  police,  was  in  charge  of  a  temporary  hospital  containing  tea 
beds,  constantly  occupied  during  eight  weeks  with  cholera  pa- 
tients,  lost  not  a  single  case.  And  further,  the  chief  of  police, 
M.  le  G^n^ral  TrephofF,  has  certified  that  attacks  of  cnolera 
were  infinitely  less  common  among  the  police  in  Dr.  Hering's 
district,  who  nnder  his  directions  used  bomceopathio  prophy- 
lactics than  among  those  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  wno,  not 
toss  carefully  provided  for,  only  adopted  each  hygienic  precau- 
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ttons  as  were  recommended  by  their  allopathio  medical  officers. 
At  the  coDclusioD  of  the  epidemic  Dr.  Hering's  Bcrvicea  wero 
acknowledged,  and  his  succees  attested  by  an  Imperial  deco- 
ration. 

From  these  facts  it  will,  we  think,  be  clear  enough  to  our 
friends  in  Australia  that  the  letter  of  Jno.  C.  Neild,  M.D., 
^  contains  not  a  single  line  of  truth. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION   OF  ALCOHOL  AND 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE. 
In  an  article  on  "  The  Physiological  Action  of  AlcohU  "  in  the 
pToetitioner  for  January  by  Dr.  Laddeb  Bbuhtok  the  Editor, 
is  an  extraordiuatj  passage,  concerning  the  action  of  Alcohol 
and  Corrosive  SubUmals  in  diarrhoea.  After  stating  that  a  piece 
of  hot  metal  and  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  also 
alcohol  will,  when  applied  to  a  mucous  membrane  cause  coagu- 
lation of  albumen,  leaving  a  white  appearance  after  application, 
he  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  Most  substances  which  possess  the  power  of  copulating 
albumen,  such  oa  tannin,  cateohu,  kino,  logwood,  sulphate  of 
copper,  sulphate  of  zinc,  &o.,  act  as  astringents  when  taken 
internally,  and  even  corrosive  sublimate,  although  not  usually 
reckoned  among  their  number  is  strongly  recommended  in  some 
forms  of  diarrhffla  by  Professor  Sydney  Ringer.  Alcohol  ia  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  we  all  know  that  a  person  suffering 
from  on  attack  of  diarrhoea  usually  flies  to  the  brandy  bottle 
for  relief  before  he  thinks  of  consulting  a  medical  man.  We 
know  too  little  about  the  action  of  astringents  to  say  poeitivelj 
that  alcohol  owes  its  efficacy  ip  this  respect  to  its  power  of 
coagulating  albumen,  but  we  certainly  can  say  that  this  pro- 
perty appears  to  be  true,  only  ae  one  it  possesses  in  common  with 
catechu  and  kino."  Li  oUier  words  he  hiuta  without  saying 
"  positively  "  that  the  action  of  alcohol  in  the  early  stages  of 
diarrhcea,  and  of  corrosive  sublimate  "  in  some  forms  "  of  the 
same  disease  are  due  to  this  property  of  coagulating  albumen 
when  locally  applied  to  a  mucous  membrane.  Considering  the 
position  which  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  has  held  as  an  inveeti- 
gatoF  into  the  physiological  action  of  medicines,  we  do  not  think 
highly  of  his  opinion  in  estimating  the  value  of  facts.  Will  • 
any  man  of  ordinary  common  sense  believe  that  in  an  incipient 
diarrhcea,  when  a  man  swallows  a  glaes  of  brandy,  the  brandy 
passes  as  alcohol  along  the  intestine  till  it  reaches  the  inflamed 
or  irritated  part,  and  then  exercises  a  local  action?  The  thing 
is  absurd.  Is  it  not  far  more  rational  to  suppose  that  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  stomach,  and  by  its  stimiilant  reflex  action  on 
the  vessels  of  the  irriuted  part,  checks  the  further  flow  ?  But 
it  is  still  more  absurd  to  say  that  corrosive  sublimate  as  recom- 
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tneoded  b;  Dr.  Binger  "  iu  some  fonna  of  diarrhcea "  &cts  in 
this  local  waj.  Dr.  Brunton  muet  be  perfectly  anare  that  it  is 
ID  dyierOerie  diarrhcea,  when  the  irritation  ie  in  the  colon  and 
rectum  that  Dr.  Ringer  recommends  this  homceopathic  treat- 
ment ;  and,  moreover,  his  dose  is  '/jj  "^  "  grain.  Now  to  sup- 
pose that  this  small  dose  passes  along  the  intestine  unabsorbed, 
till  it  reaches  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel,  and  then  acts  locally, 
is  preposterous.  Dr.  Brunton  must  also  be  perfectly  avare 
that  corroaive  sublimate  in  ltitg&  doses  prodtuxt  dysenteric  diar- 
rh<Ba — hence  the  homteopathicity  of  the  treatment.  But  the 
&ct  is  that  this  is  another  of  those  fiagnint  instances  of  the 
adoption  and  recommendation  of  homceopathic  treatment,  coupled 
with  the  usual  determination  on  the  part  of  the  advanced  men 
of  the  old  school,  to  give  any  explanation,  however  absurd,  of 
its  action,  rather  than  the  homceopathic,  or  'double  action' 
explanation.    When  will  this  sort  of  thing  come  to  an  end  ? 

BRITISH  HOM(EOPATHIC  SOCIETY. 
TuR  next  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Thursday 
evening  next,  at  seven  o'clock. 

A  paper  is  promised  by  Dr.  Samuel  Jones,  of  Michigan  Uni' 
Tersity,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society;  it  is  expected 
in  time  for  the  meeting  in  March,  should  it  not  be  receiv^.  Dr. 
Bhycb  of  Edinburgh,  will  kindly  supply  a  paper  that  should 
otherwise  have  been  read  in  May,  entitled  "  Soma  Caut  iliti*- 
tratmg  the  Curativt  tpkere  of  Htpar  Sulphvrit" 

MEDICAL  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 
We  have  been  requested  by  Dr.  Ykldhah,  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  £99  on  behalf  of  this  fund  from  Dr.  Fischer  (^ 
Sidney. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editon  of  the  Monthly  Homaopathic  RevieK. 

Gentlemen, — The  late  Bussian  ambassador  (Count  Bnmnow) 
once  said  to  me,  "  Yon  homcecpatbs  are  all  enthusiasts ;  as  for 
me,  I  am  a  diplomat,  and  in  consequence  no  enthusiast."  "  That 
may  well  be,"  I  replied  ;  "  diplomats  pat  little  faitb  in  anything 
01  anyone,  while  a  physician  without  faith  would  be  unworthy 
to  be  a  physician." 

However,  I  begin  to  fear  that,  in  one  sense.  Baron  Brunnow 
was  wrong;  for  I  have  little  evidence  of  the  enthutiatm  of 
hommopathic  physicians  in  tbia  matter  of  founding  a  School. 
I  have  had  one  promue  of  SSO  from  our  warm-hearted  and 
ever-generous  collesgue.  Dr.  Both,  but  it  is  to  be  the  tenth  ;  I 
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tberefore  need  eight  more.  When  I  look  round  and  eee  the 
number  of  weU-occopied  and  largdj-feed  homcwpathio  phy- 
Bicians,  I  begin  to  tjiink  tbey  shov  moob  of  the  "diplomat" 
and  little  of  the  "  entbusiaat"  in  dieir  constitutions. 

I  will  give  them  one  more  chance,  and  then  I  shall  go  on 
vith  an  appeal  fa>  tile  pnblio. 

I  had  a  recent  note  from  S  yonng  physician,  part  of  which  I 
send  you.     He  says  :— 

"  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  read  your  note  with  respect 
to  the  formation  of  a  Medical  School,  in  Uiis  mouth's  Review,  as 
in  my  opinion  it  is  so  essential  to  the  future  welfare  of  our  cause 
that  ench  an  idea  should  be  carried  out ;  and  it  ia  a  cause  of 
much  disappointment  to  me  that  it  has  not  been  done  before. 
About  six  years  ago  I  bad  to  succeed  to  the  nucleus  of  a  prac- 
tice with  but  little  practical  knowledge  of  homceopBthy.  Upon 
making  enquiries  I  was  surprised,  and  I  may  add  disappointed, 
to  find  that  there  were  no  opportunities  of  obtaining  elinieal 
imtTvcHon;  that  some  lectures  had  been  delivered  some  years 
ago,  but  as  only  laymen  attended  tbey  had  been  discontinued. 

"  The  cases  in  the  Hospital  (at  the  time  I  applied)  wet«  prin- 
cipally chronic,  and  the  attendance  of  the  medical  officers  un- 
certain, therefore  I  had  to  resort  to  books  and  treat  my  cases  as 
best  I  could,  which  to  my  mind  was  far  from  satisfactory.  Now 
if  I  could  hare  watched  the  treatment  of  a  few  acute  cases,  and 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  enquiring  practically  into  the  manner 
of  treating  cer^n  cases,  with  how  moch  more  confidence  should 
I  have  been  able  to  treat  my  own.  To  my  mind  this  is  a  most 
important  subject." 

I  have  also  bad  a  note  from  a  lady  at  Beading,  who  offers  to 
collect  a  sum  of  money  among  her  friends. 

But  as  for  "  general  enthusiasm,"  say,  rather,  a  "  cautious 
expectancy" — Uiis  is  simply  a  stupidity  which  fails  to  see  that 
whatever  wiU  extend  a  knowledge  of  our  system  will  not  only  be 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  public,  bnt  must  also  tend  to  con- 
solidate the  position  of  those  already  in  practice. 

How  much  harm  and  annoyance  often  results  from  the  neces- 
sity which  certain  good,  bom ceopathically -inclined  families  have, 
of  being  treated  allopathically  at  their  country  houses,  simply 
because  (owing  to  the  paucity  of  homceopathic  practitioners) 
there  is  no  other  medicfJ  aid  to  be  had  but  that  which  undoes, 
in  the  country,  the  physical  good  which  ws  have  done  them  in 
town.  To  correct  this  evil  we  must  educate  yoong  physicians, 
to  fill  these  vacant  posts. 

This  ia  no  question  of  "  charity;"  it  is  one  of  self-preservation. 
We  want  no  "  doles"  of  money,  to  so  small  an  amount  as  to 
involve  no  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  donors.  We  want 
men  to  prove  their  enthusiasm  and  their  honest  belief  by  noble 
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gifts  to  found  a  School  which  ehall  extend  tt  great  physical 
blesaing.  Men  ma;  nell  give  tithee  of  their  income  in  such  a 
cause,  and  still  be  gainers. 

Yours  very  truly, 
4,  QtauviUe  Haoe,  William  Baibs,  M.D. 

Fortman  Square,  W. 

P.S. — I  still  want  eight  donations  of  £60  from  largely- 
incomed  homoeopathic  phjsicians  willing  to  share  the  honour  of 
founding  a  School  of  Homeopathy.  Hitherto  I  have  perBonally 
appealed  to  none.     EMhvHeuti  ought  to  wiunteer  in  tueh  a  aork. 

CONSULTATION  WITH  ALLOPATHS. 
To  the  EdUon  of  the  Homeopathic  Monthly  Remew. 
Gentlemen, — The  "Experience  of  a  Young  Hom<eopatb,"  in 
his  relation  with  the  allopaths  is  very  interesting  and  pleasing, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  But  bis  statements  might  mislead  some 
like  himself  into  the  expectation  of  finding  similar  treatment  at 
-  their  (the  aUopaths)  hands.  Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. My  first  contact  with  the  genua  was  when  a  very  young 
practitioiier,  in  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia,  which  I  found  my- 
self unable  to  redace  $«eundttm  artem,  and  knowing  delay  to  be 
dangerous,  I  explained  the  matter  to  the  friends  and  patient, 
tolling  them  a  surgeon  whom  they  could  select  for  themselves, 
should  be  called  in.  Ultimately  I  called,  at  their  request,  on 
an  old  practitioner  in  the  town,  explained  the  case  and  my 
position.  He  expressed  his  readiness  to  go,  and  bowed  me  out 
in  the  most  polito  and  friendly  manner.  The  next  day  I  was 
startled  by  a  paragraph  in  the  newspaper  of  a  villanous  oba- 
racter  headed,  "  Globular  v.  Rational  Treatment,"  or  some  such 
title,  which  was  traced  to  him,  and  of  which  I  took  no  further 
notice.  Of  course,  I  saw  no  more  of  the  patient  or  his  friends. 
Twenty-four  years  later,  I  was  called  to  attend  a  case,  or  cases 
rather,  of  croupous  exudation  in  the  throat,  all  of  which  rapidly 
recovered  bat  one.  This  one  grew  steadily  worse,  till  nothing 
was  left  but  tracheotomy  as  a  dernier  retort.  The  father  bad 
been  three  months  in  the  surgery  of  a  country  practitioner  in 
his  youth,  and  had  peculiar  notions  relating  thereto.  He  con- 
sidered it  necessary  there  should  be  two  men  always  at  an  ope- 
ration, and  as  be  was  anxious  to  have  it  performed  on  his  child 
(ffitat.  6  yrs.),  the  question  was  who  should  supplement  the 
circle.  My  allopathic  friend,  who  always  hitherto  supported 
me  on  such  occasions,  was  then  ill  of  scarlatina,  and  under  mj 
care — and  in  casting  about  in  my  mind  for  a  suitable  man,  a 
gentleman  was  suggested  who  bad  taken  the  opportunity  twice 
at  public  gatherings  to  shake  bands  with  me  openly  h^ori  the 
assemblage.     He  sought  me  out,  you  must  understand,  as  I 
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had  a  prominent  part  to  take  on  these  occasiooB.  Four  ont  of 
six  of  my  allopathic  brethren  here  would  have  come  to  my  as- 
sistance I  believe,  but  this  man  lived  near,  and  was  selected. 
The  time  was  six  a.m.  He  consented  to  come  on  sui^cal 
grounds  ;  that  is,  to  express  his  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
the  operation,  and  if  required,  to  take  a  part  in  it.  Not  a  word 
was  said  about  taking  the  case  afterwards.  He  came,  and 
thought  it  necessary  tbe  operatioD  should  titke  place  ;  but  de- 
clined to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  unless  he  had  the  sole 
management.  The  result  was,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  that 
he  got  tbe  case — the  family — and  was  not  content  with  that| 
but  caused  reports  to  circalate  to  my  detriment  in  tbe  town, 
and  is  noiv  Sourishing  on  bis  ill-gotten  gains. 

Of  course,  snobs  may  be  met  with  everywhere — but  it  behoves 
us  to  be  caudouB.  There  is  too  much  eoideur  ie  rose  about 
your  correspondent's  letter  to  be  safe.  Happy  man,  may  he 
always  have  such  experiences  1 

I  am,  yours,  £c.. 

An  Old  Practitionkr. 

NOTICES  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•o'  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  manntcripts. 

Communications,  &c.,  have  been  received  irom  Dr.  Dburt,  Dr. 
Batbs,  Mr.  HEKB2RT  Notes  (London) ;  Jit.  KocHs  (Ipswich) ;  Dr. 
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THE  MONTHLY 

HOMOEOPATHIC    REVIEW. 


ALLOPATHIC  PROVINGS. 
The  wide-Bpread  desire  eriiiced  by  the  more  thougLtfal 
and  adranced  memberB  of  the  old  Bcbool  to  ascertain  the 
effects  of  draga  upon  healthy  subjects,  and  ao  to  leam 
their /)««  or  pathogenetic  qualitiea  aa  diatioguiabed  from 
their  accidentally- diacovered  use  in  diaeaae~-to  purane, 
that  ia,  the  atudy  of  therapeutics  according  to  the  method 
employed  by  Hahnemann  and  his  followera — is  one  of  the 
moat  gratifying  evidencea  of  the  real  advance  of  therapeu- 
tics, of  the  deeiie  to  have  medicine  raised  to  the  position 
of  a  more  or  leas  exact  science,  and  of  the  approach  of  the 
old  school  to  homoeopathy.  This  last  phase  of  tlte  move- 
ment, though  it  may  not  he  evident  to  the  inveatigatora, 
it  yet  sure  to  make  itself  manifest  in  time.  The  facts 
brongbt  oat  in  these  old-school  provinga  shov,  and  are 
intended  to  do  so,  on  vhat  organs  and  in  what  way  the 
drags  experimented  on  act,  and  in  this  way  to  gnide  the 
physician  to  preacribe — not  empirically  and  at  random — 
hat  accurately  and  directly,  the  medicine  which  has  been 
thna  proved  to  have  a  tpeiAfie  and  tftrecf  action  on  a  given 
organ.  To  those  who  know  what  homceopathy  is,  the 
result,  as  pointing  clearly  to  our  ayatem  and  our  method 
of  prescribing  dmga  which  we  know  to  have  a  special  or  a 
specific  action  on  an  organ  or  tisaue,  is  very  evident 
The  weak  points,  however,  in  such  investigations  as  are 
Ho.  4,  Vol.  30.  It 
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carried  out  by  the  old  Bcbool,  are  two.  First,  by  ignoring 
the  doable  or  reverse  action  of  large  and  small  doses,  their 
attention  ia  exclusively  directed  to  the  observation  of  the 
effects  of  full  or  physiological  doses,  and  even  though  the 
opposite  set  of  facts  may  be  elucidated  in  the  course  of  the 
experiments,  their  value  is  not  perceived,  and  they  are 
passed  by  vrithont  comment. 

The  effect  of  this  mode  of  procedure  is  to  bring  oat 
many  facts  which  are  of  little  practical  interest  from  an 
allopathic  point  of  viev,  and  which  are  obly  utilized  to 
the  extent  of  pointing  o&t  certain  results  which  are  to  be 
avoided  in  treatment 

The  second  weai  point  is  that  the  experiments,  carried 
out  most  carefully  and  elaborately,  are  conducted  exclu- 
sively,  or  almost  exclnsively,  on  the  lower  animals.  Such 
experiments  are  valuable  as  corroborating  similar  effects 
when  observed  in  the  human  subject ;  as  in  man,  it  is 
impossible,  except  in  fatal  cases  of  pouoning,  to  prove  by 
actual  ocular  demonstration  the  physiological  or  patholo- 
gical effects  of  many  drugs.  But  as  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  in  the  lower  animals  drugs  act  in  the  same 
way  as  in  man — in  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  case 
of  certain  animals  and  certain  drugs  this  is  not  the  case — 
snch  experiments  are,  by  themselves,  only  of  comparative 
value,  and  are  to  be  taken  cum  grano  in  drawing  an 
analt^cal  inference  as  to  their  effects  on  the  human 
Bubject. 

Three  series  of  elaborate  and  carefully-conducted  ex- 
periments have  recently  been  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
We  have  on  former  occasions  noticed  the  first  and  second 
series — namely,  those  oo  mercury,  and  on  the  mutual 
antagonism  of  certain  drugs ;  and  in  this  article  we 
propose  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the  third  series,  and 
endeavour  to  estimate  their  value  from  a  practical  point  of 
view. 

This  series  of  experiments  are  "  On  the  biliary  secretion 
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of  the  dog,"  and  have  been  condacted  by  Dr.  Bdtbbk- 
FOED,  of  tbe  Uaiversity  of  £dmburgh,  and  M.  Viomau 
'  llie  full  report  is  to  be  foond  in  the  various  numbers  of 
the  BrititA  Medical  Journal  for  October,  November,  and 
December,  1875.  The  experiments  in  all  were  S6  in 
number.  The  method  of  experimenting  vas  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  All  oar  experiments  were  performed  on  dogs  that  had  in 
nearly  every  ioBtance  fasted  about  18  hours.  After  paralysing 
the  animal  with  curaro,  aod  establishing  artifleial  reepiratioD, 
we  opened  the  abdomen  in  the  llnea  alba,  and  tied  a  glass 
canula  in  the  common  bilejuct,  near  its  juncture  with  the  duo- 
.dennm.  To  the  end  of  the  canula  which  projected  from  the 
abdomen  we  attached  a  short  india-rubber  tube,  and  to  the  end 
ef  this  again  a  short  tnbe  of  glass,  drawn  to  a  narrow  aperture, 
BO  that  tbe  bile  might  drop  from  it.  The  gall-bladder  was  then 
compressed,  in  order  to  fill  the  whole  tubing  with  bile,  and  the 
cystic  dnct  was  clamped  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  bile  to  the 
gall-bladder,  and  bo  compel  all  the  bile  secreted  by  the  Itrer  to 
flow  through  the  canula.  The  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall 
was  then  carefully  closed ;  and  in  all  our  later  experiments  tbe 
animal  was  thoroughly  covered  with  cotton  wool,  in  order  to 
quickly  restore  it  to  its  normal  temperature." 

The  first  two  experiments  were  made  to  prove  that  the 
cnrarizing  of  the  animal  did  not  influence  the  secretion  of 
the  bile,  and  the  reason  for  the  cnrara  being  first  given  in 
all  the  experiments  was  that  it  paralysed  the  votontaiy 
muscles,  and  so  prevented  the  action  of  those  mnsdes 
fi-om  influencing  the  flow  of  the  bile.  It  -waa  found  by 
tbe  experiments  diat  small  doses  do  not  inflaence  the  floT 
of  the  bile,  while  large  ones  weaken  the  heart  and  render 
it  irregular,  and  diminish  the  flow  of  bile. 

Having  ascertained  these  facts,  experiments  S^  4,  and  5 
were  made  with  crottm  oil. 

In  No.  3,  30  drops  of  croton  oil  were  injected  into  the 
duodenum.    Besult :  a  "  slight  rise  "  in  the  secretion  of 
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bile,  and  a  state  of  collapse.  At  the  autopsy  "  there  was 
evidence  of  impending  purgation." 

In  No.  4, 12  drops  vas  injected.  Besult :  No  rise  in 
the  biliary  secretion.  Pulse  became  extremely  weak,  and 
at  the  autopsy  "  no  evidence  of  purgative  action." 

In  No.  6, 6  drops  were  injected.  "  A  decided  increase  " 
in  the  bile.  "  No  evidence  of  purgative  action  "  at  the 
autopsy. 

The  observers  add :  "These  experiments  led  us  to  doubt 
the  great  potency  of  croton  oil  as  a  cholagogue  "  (ascribed 
to  it  by  Bohrig  in  doses  of  IS  drops  to  a  teaspoonful), 
"  and  seeing  that  probably  no  one  would  think  of  giving 
this  irritant  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  liver,  we 
laid  it  aside." 

The  practical  value  of  these  experiments  we  may  put 
down  as  nH,  because  it  would  seem  that  the  action  of 
croton  oil  on  man  and  dogs  cannot  be  compared  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  inasmuch  as  after  30  drops  there  was  only 
evidence  of  impending  purgative  action  in  the  d(^,  and 
&om  doses  of  6  and  12  drops  there  was  no  evidence  of 
purgation,  while  in  man  one  drop  produces  powerful 
purgation ;  besides,  as  Dr.  Rutherford  and  M.  Vignal 
properly  observe,  no  one  would  think  of  giving  such  a 
powerful  irritant  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  liver. 
We  may,  however,  here  observe  that  the  results  would 
have  been  more  complete  had  another  experiment  been 
made  with,  say,  one  drop  of  croton  oil,  because  while  in 
the  first  two  experiments  with  30  and  18  drops  there  waa 
no  rise  in  the  biliary  secretion,  in  the  3rd,  with  a  smaller 
dose  of  6  drops,  there  was  a  "  decided  rise."  It  is  not 
improbable,  therefore,  that  a  still  smaller  dose  might  have 
had  this  effect  still  more  decidedly. 

The  next  seven  experiments  were  made  with  podophyl- 
line.  In  No.  6,  10  grains,  suspended  in  water,  were 
injected  into  the  duodenum,  with  the  result  of  "  rise  "  in 
secretion  two  hours  after,  great  vascularity  of  duodenum, 
and  purgation. 
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Id  No.  7,  8  gruns  were  girea.  "  Dietinct  rise "  in 
secretion  of  bile,  but  no  distinct  evidence  of  pnrgatiTe 
action. 

In  No.  8,  8  grains  were  given.  Subsequent  increase 
of  bile  most  marked  four  hours  after,  but,  by  tbe  end  of  tbe 
6th  hour,  effect  greatly  diminished. 

In  No.  9,  6  grains  were  given.  The  subsequent  rise 
in  the  biliary  secretion  "is  very  evident."  The  maximum 
effect  obtained  three  or  four  hours  after,  but  by  end  of 
sixth  hour  effect  greatly  diminished. 

In  these  experiments  the  purgative  action  of  podophyl- 
Kne  was  slight.  The  experimenters  consider  that  this  was 
due  to  the  insolubility  of  the  drug  in  water.  "  Zwicke, 
Hegentom,  and  Kohler  having  shown  that  convolvuline, 
elaterium,  and  some  other  substances  have  no  purgative 
action  unless  they  come  in  contact  with  bile — which, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  a  solvent  for  them — it  occurred  to 
us  that  the  tardy  action  of  the  podophylline  might  be 
owing  to  the  non-entrance  of  the  bUe  into  the  intestines. 
Accordingly  in  the  next  experiment  the  podophyllma  was 
suspended  in  bile," 

In  No.  10, 9  grains  of  podophylline,  triturated  with  bile, 
were  injected  into  the  duodenum.  "  A  rapid  increase  in 
the  bile  secretion  ensued ;  but  soon  it  diminished,  and  three 
hours  aft«r  the  injection  it  was  lower  than  it  had  ever  been. 
In  this  remarkable  experiment,  therefore,  the  diminution 
of  biIe>secretion  after  podophylline  was  far  more  remark- 
able  than  its  increase.  Towards  the  close  of  the  experi- 
ment the  poise  became  weak,  but  not  excessively  so, 
Autopty  !  The  mucous  membrane  of  stomach  and  whole 
length  of  small  intestine  were  intensely  red.  The  small 
intestine  contained  a  large  quantity  of  fluid.  The  large 
intestine  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  fiecal 
matters.  There  was,  therefore,  abundant  evidence  that 
excessive  purgation  was  imminent.  In  this  experiment 
the  intestiual  irritation  and  the  purgative  effect  were  fax 
greater  than  they  were  in  any  of  the  previous  experi- 
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meots  witli  podophylline,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  prin-  , 
cipal  change  in  the  bile  eecretion  was  diminution.  It 
therefore  appeared  that,  with  a  poweriiil  aolvent  such  aa 
the  bile,  9  grains  of  podopkyUine  produced  a  too  violent 
effect  upon  the  alimentarj  canal.  The  previons  experi- 
ments having  shown  that,  with  a  slighter  action  on  the 
intestine,  there  was  a  more  powerful  action  on  the  liver, 
suggested  that,  with  a  smaller  dose  of  podophj/Bine  given 
in  the  biliary  solvent,  an  action  on  the  liver  wonld  be 
evident,  and  that  this  would  follow  the  injection  more 
speedily  than  it  had  dbne  in  the  experiments  where  the 
podophylline  was  not  given  in  a  state  of  solution.  The 
next  experiment  realised  this  anticipation  in  a  verj 
striking  manner." 

In  No.  11,  4  grains  oi  podophyVine  in  bile  and  water 
were  given.  "  About  half  an  hour  afkerwards  a  great 
acceleration  of  the  biliary  flow  began,  and  lasted  about  an 
hour  ....  in  a  qnanti^  never  noticed  in  any  other 
experiment."  "  Within  three  hours  after  the  administra- 
tion of  the  podophylline,  the  action  of  the  liver  had  almost 
entirely  ceased.  The  pulse  was  weak,  but  not  extremely 
BO."  At  the  autopsy,  "  the  mucoua  membrane  of  the 
dnodenuQi  was  extremely  vascular,  bat  that  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  small  intestine  did  not  show  an  increased 
vascularity  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  previous  experiment. 
The  upper  three-fourths  of  the  small  intestine  contained 
very  decided  evidence  of  purgative  effect.  The  gastric 
mucous  membrane  had  a  dull-red  appearance." 

In  No.  12,  three  separate  doses  of  1  grain  in  bile  were 
given.  "  Afler  (he  first  dose  an  increase  of  the  biliary 
secretion  was  observed  in  half  an  hour ;  it  never  became 
very  marked,  and  it  lasted  only  about  an  hour.  The 
second,  but  especially  the  3rd  dose,  was  followed  by  a 
fall  in  secretion,  probably  owing  to  purgative  action  taking 
place."  At  the  autopsy,  "  there  was  evidence  of  severe 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  half  of 
the  small  intestine ;  and  a  decided  evidence  of  purgation 
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in  this  portioB  of  inteedce.  The  lowet  part  of  the  small 
intefltiiie  vas  almoat  quite  empty  and  dry." 

These  experiments,  which  we  hare  giren  at  some  length, 
are  Tery  interesting  and  important  in  seyeral  points  of 
Tiew.  In  the  first  place,  they  show  that  podophyUine  has 
an  undoubted  effect  on  the  quantity  of  the  biliary  secre- 
tion in  dogs,  and  are  thus  corroborative  of  what  is  known 
or  believed  to  occur  in  man. 

Sndly.  The  first  four  experiments,  as  compared  with  the 
others,  show  how  much  more  quickly  and  surely,  and  in 
how  much  smaller  qnantities,  medicines  act  when  given  in 
a  state  in  which  they  can  be  readily  absorbed  than  when 
given  otherwise. 

Srdly.  These  experiments  show  wdl  the  double  or 
reverse  action  of  large  and  small  doses.  In  the  earlier 
experiments,  when  the  podophyUina  was  given  in  water, 
and  tbereibre  only  partially  dissolved,  it  was  noted  that 
with  the  larger  quantity  there  was  only  "  a  rise "  in  the 
secretion  of  bile,  whereas  with  a  smaller  dose  there  was  a 
"  distinct  rise."  This  is  still  more  clearly  brought  out 
when  the  podophylline  was  dissolved  in  bile.  Mine  grains 
of  the  drug  cansed  such  marked  diminution  in  the  secre- 
tion of  the  bile  as  to  call  for  special  remark  from  the 
observers.  This  was  accompanied  by  great  intestinal  irri- 
tation and  profuse  purgation. 

In  the  next  experiment,  with  a  smaller  dose  of  4  grains, 
the  increase  in  the  bile  was  very  marked,  but  after  three 
hours  the  secretion  had  entirely  ceased.  This  also  was 
accompanied  with  marked  purgation. 

In  No.  IS,  after  the  first  dose  of  1  grain,  an  increase  in 
the  bile  was  evident,  while  the  repetition  of  a  second  and 
a  third  dose  was  followed  by  the  reverse  effect,  viz.,  a  fall 
in  the  secretion,  and  purgation.  Nothing  could  be  clearer 
here  than  the  reverse  effect  of  large  and  small  doses — the 
former  diminishing  and  the  latter  increasing  the  flow  of 
the  bile. 

The  same  result  is  seen  in  the  1 1th  and  liSth  experiments 
in  Uiemselves.    In  the  11th,  the  dose  being  comparatively 
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large,  the  etimnlatton  of  the  liver  was  excewive,  and  for  « 
time  produced  a  great  flow  of  bile,  bnt  thia  soon  gave 
place  to  reaction,  in  the  shape  of  complete  stoppage  of  the 
flow.  The  same  result  occnired  in  the  12th  experiment, 
the  first  dose  of  1  grain  acting  as  a  gentle  but  decided 
stimulant,  while  the  addition  of  a  second,  and,  still 
more  of  a  third  grain,  produced  diminution  of  the 
flow. 

4th.  It  is  most  interesting  and  instmctire  to  obserre 
l^e  fact  to  which  the  experimenters  diemselTes  draw 
attention,  viz.,  that  the  more  profuse  the  purgation,  the 
less  was  the  flow  of  the  bile ;  in  &ct,  they  account  for  die 
diminution  of  the  bile  occurring  when  it  did,  by  purgation 
and  intestinal  irritation  having  come  on.  It  is  of  great 
practical  importance  to  notice  this.  Nothing  can  show 
more  clearly  the  fallacy  and  bad  treatment  of  the  allopathic 
school  in  using  purgatives  or  a  specific  drug  in  purgative 
doses  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  a  sluggish  liver.  We 
cannot  be  charged  with  making  an  exaggerated  statement 
in  saying  that  this  is  the  almost  invariable  practice  of  the 
old  school ;  they  give  mercury  or  podophyUine  either  in 
purgative  doses  or  combined  with  other  drugs  to  produce 
a  purgative  eflect. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  which  we  are  analysing 
point  out  in  a  beautiful  manner  the  scientific  practice  of 
homceopatby,  and  prove  that  for  the  purpose  of  gently 
stimulating  a  sluggish  liver,  without  producing  reaction, 
a  tmall  dose,  short  of  producinff  the  phyiiolojfic(U  action 
of  purgation,  is  the  right  one. 

We  thus  have  another  remarkable  proof  of  our  fre- 
quently repeated  statement,  that  all  modem  investigation 
in  drug*action  points  to  homoeopathy  as  the  most  scientific 
and  successful  mode  of  treatment. 

The  next  three  experiments  (IS,  14,  and  15)  were  made 
with  aloet,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  eflect  it  had 
on  the  biliary  secretion.  The  doses  employed  were,  in 
the  first  two  cases,  60  grains  of  Socotrine  aloes,  and  in  the 
third,  two  doses  of  SO  grains  each.    The  result  was  that 
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the  biliary  secretion  vas  increased,  bat  at  the  autopsy 
"the  onlyeTidence  of  purgation"  was  the  presence  in  the 
intestine  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Tiscons  fluid.  The 
macouB  membrane  of  the  intestine  was  increased  in  rasca- 
larity.  Now,  as  the  purgative  dose  of  aloes  for  man, 
according  to  the  British  Fharmacopoeia,  is  2-G  grains,  and 
since  60  grains  hardly  produced  any  evidence  of  purgation 
in  the  dog,  it  is  dear  that  these  experiments,  as  affording 
any  practical  information  as  to  the  action  of  this  drug  in 
man,  are  simply  valueless. 

S&tibarh  was  next  experimented  withj  Nob.  16, 17,  and 
18  being  deroted  to  this  drug.  The  doses  given  were  the 
active  part  of  17  grains  in  concentrated  infusion.  These 
doses  were  repeated  four  times  in  the  first  experiment,  and 
three  times  in  the  second  and  third.  The  result  was  that 
the  amount  of  bile  was  increased  after  each  dose,  purgation 
being  evident  at  the  autopsy  in  two  of  the  instances,  and 
very  slight  in  the  third.  The  purgative  dose  in  man  is 
according  to  the  B.  P.,  5 — 30  grains.  Now,  as  in  the  ex- 
periments the  evidences  of  purgation,  slight  and  more 
marked,  were  only  seen  at  the  autopsy  as  the  result  of  68 
grains  in  one  case  and  51  grains  in  the  other  two,  and  as 
it  is  noted  that  the  bile-flow  was  increased  after  the  first 
dose  of  17  grains  as  much  as  after  the  others,  it  follows 
that  rhubarb  markedly  increases  the  flow  of  bile  in  non- 
pui^tive  doses.  Reasoning  therefore  by  analogy,  ia 
giving  rhubarb  to  the  human  subject  to  promote  the  flow 
of  bile,  it  is  unnecesBary  to  give  a  purgative  dose.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  the  bile,  afl^r  the  podophylline  and 
rhubarb  experiments,  was  normal  in  composition,  while 
with  aloes  it  was  watery. 

The  next  three  experiments  were  devoted  to  senna.  In 
No.  19  the  active  part  of  45  gr^ns — "  a  smalt  dose  for  a 
man,"  as  the  observers  say — was  injected  twice.  Besult, 
"  after  the  second  dose  the  secretion  rose  rapidly,"  but  the 
animal  died  soon  aft«r  ftom  other  causes.  In  No.  20  the 
same  dose  was  injected  five  limes :  "  The  secretion  of  bile 
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rose  rapidly  after  the  second  dose,  ks  in  the  previous  ez- 
periment,  but  it  soon  fell  again ;  and  the  thiid,  fourth,  and 
fifth  doses  did  not  increase  it.  At  the  autopsy  there  were 
OTidetfces  of  "  considerable  purgation,*'  and  redness  of  the 
macous  men^brane.  No.  SI  was  made  to  test  the  effect  on 
the  "  exhausted  liver."  Ninety  grains  were  injected,  with 
no  result.  "  Slight  evidence  of  purgative  action.  The 
observers  remark  that  these  experiments  show  that  senna 
is  a  hepatic  stimulant  of  feeble  power ; "  bat  we  would 
also  add,  that  as  in  the  second  case  the  purgation  was 
visible  at  the  autopsy  only  after  Z25  grains  (5  doses  of 
45  grains),  and  as  no  increase  followed  after  the  second 
dose,  it  follows  that  what  power  of  hepatic  stimulation 
senna  possesses  is  to  be  obtained  from  noD-pargative 
doses,  and  that  it  is  the  teverse  of  advantageous  to  produce 
purgation. 

Colchicum  is  the  next  drug,  to  the  observation  of  which 
four  experiments  are  devoted,  since  "  colchicum  has  been 
recommended  as  a  cholagogue  in  cases  of  gout."  In 
No.  22,  60  grains  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  colchicum  of 
the  B.  F.  were  injected,  with  the  result  of  producing  an 
increase  of  the  flow  of  the  bile,  and  also  violent  bydroca- 
tharais,  with  intense  redness  of  tbe  whole  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  A  similar  result  was  obtained  in  two  others, 
but  in  a  fourth  the  dose  was  20  grains  of  the  aqueous 
extract,  this  being  followed  by  only  a  feeble  increase  in 
the  bile,  and  no  evidence  of  purgative  action.  The 
observers  remark,  as  tbe  result  of  the  experiments,  that 
"  colchicum  in  large  doses  increases  the  biliary  secretion." 

Now,  as  the  dose  of  the  same  preparation  of  colehicum 
for  man,  according  to  the  B.  P.,  is  half-a-grain  to  &  grains, 
and  as  in  gout  even  allopaths  would  studiously  avoid  the 
production  of  intense  purgation  and  inflammation  of  the 
intestine,  it  follows  that  colchicum  in  doses  small  enough 
to  be  of  service  in  gout  does  not  do  good  by  means  of 
stimulating  the  liver.  The  experiments  therefore  have  a 
negative  value,  as  showing  that  the  compar^vely  small 
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doses  of  colchicum  nsoaUy  prescribed  and  found  to  be  of 
service  in  gout  act  in  a  maoner  that  seems  to  be  specific  to 
tbe  disease,  and  Dot  by  acting  on  the  liver. 

EzperimentB  26  and  27  are  with  taraxacum.  In  the 
first,  180  giains,  and  in  two  hoars  ISO  grains  of  extract  of 
taraxacum  were  employed,  and  in  the  second  two  doses  of 
120  grains  each.  The  result  was  a  very  slight  increase  of 
the  bile,  and  no  pnrgaUve  action.  Now,  as  in  these  ex- 
periments 300  grains  and  240  grains  respectively  were 
given  with  the  above  resolt,  and  as  the  dose  of  the  same 
preparation  for  man,  according  to  the  B.  F.,  is  S — 30 
grains,  and  as  it  is,  moreover,  known  to  be  an  aperient  in 
man  in  fall  doses,  these  experiments  are  valuelesB  as 
regards  therapeutics  in  man,  and  by  no  means  jastify  the 
conclasion,  at  least  as  regards  Ae  human  sabject,  *'  that 
taraxacum  is  a  very  feeble  hepatic  stimulant.  Both 
schools  of  medicine  believe  that  taraxacum  is  a  hepatic 
remedy  of  some  value,  a  belief  which  is  in  no  way  di»- 
sipated  by  the  above  experiments. 

Scammony  is  the  next  drag  experimented  with.  The 
resin  was  nsed  dissolved  in  dilute  alcohol  and  bile.  In 
the  first  experiment  (No.  28)  20  grains  were  injected,  and 
the  dose  afterwards  repeated.  "  There  was  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  biliary  secretion,"  with  "  evidence  of  some 
purgative  action  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  large  and  small 
intestine."  In  the  next  experiment  (No.  29)  4  grains  of 
scammony  resin  were  employed  and  repeated  a  second 
time.  Afterwards,  8  grains  were  given  and  repeated 
again.  "  There  was  an  increase  of  the  biliary  secretion 
after  the  first  two  doses  of  scammony,  but  after  the  third 
and  fourth  the  secretioo  diminished."  In  this  case  "  there 
was  decided  evidence  of  purgation."  Hie  conclusion 
drawn  by  the  observers  is  that  "  scammony  is  a  cholagogue 
of  feeble  power."  The  purgative  dose  for  the  human 
subject  is,  according  to  the  B.  P.,  8—8  grains. 

We  see  again  in  these  experiments  additional  proof  of 
what  we  hare  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  other  drugs,  that 
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while  moderate  doaes  produce  a  slight  increase  in  the  floir 
of  the  bile,  large  ones  have  the  reverse  effect,  and  that  the 
action  on  the  liver,  such  as  it  is,  is  best  obtained  bjr  doses 
short  of  causing  purging. 

The  next  four  experiments  vere  made  with  calom^. 
The  observers  commence  their  remarks  by  reminding 
their  readers  that  Hughes  Bennett's  Committee  "found 
that  purgative  doses  of  cdomel,  vhen  given  to  non-fasting 
dogs,  diminished  the  biliary  secretion."  In  the  first  ex- 
periment (No.  30)  10  grains  of  calomel  were  injected 
twice.  After  the  first  dose  the  biliary  secretion  increased, 
and  again  increased  further  after  the  second  dose.  The 
obBervers,  however,  remarked  that,  for  the  large  size  of 
the  dog,  the  amount  of  bile  secreted  was  small.  There 
vas  evidence  in  this  case  of  "  profuse  purgative  action." 
In  Ko.  31,  a  smaller  dog,  10  grains  of  calomel  were  in- 
jected. "No  increase  of  the  biliary  secretion  ensued; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  gradual  diminution." 
Here  also  there  was  "  purgative  action  produced.*' 

In  No.  3S  the  same  dose  was  given.  "  No  augmentation 
of  the  biliary  secretion  followed."  Here  there  was  also 
"  profuse  purgative  action." 

In  No.  38  three  grains  of  calomd  were  given  four  times 
in  succeasion.  After  the  first  dose  there  was  increase  of 
bile-flow,  but  "  the  last  doses  were  followed  only  by 
diminution."  "  There  was  evidence  of  powerful  purgation 
in  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine." 

We  thus  see  that  these  experiments  are  confirmatory  of 
those  of  Hughes  Bennett,  vii:  that  purgative  doses  of 
calomel  not  only  do  not  increase  the  bileTflow,  but  actually 
diminish  it;  while  in  experiment  38  the  first  dose  of 
8  grains  did  produce  an  increased  bile-flow,  but  the 
addition  of  three  other  doses  of  8  grains  was  followed  only 
by  diminution.  Although  in  the  case  of  the  first  dog 
increase  of  bile  followed  both  the  doses  of  10  grains,  yet 
the  observers  noted  that  the  quantity  was  unusually  small 
for  a  dog  of  the  size  experimented  on,  and  are  led  to 
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put  the  qaery — vhether,  seeing  the  different  results  of  the 
other  three  experiments,  "  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
increase  in  the  biiiarj^  secretion  observed  in  Experiment  30 
night  have  taken  place  during  the  course  of  the  ex- 
periment had  no  calomel  been  given?" 

These  results  are  only  in  harmony  with  those  obtained 
from  the  other  drugs,  viz. :  that  when  given  in  purgative 
or  physiological  doses,  calomel  actually  diminishes  iaatead 
of  increasing  the  bile-flow ;  and  they  give  farther  proof 
(pat  against  the  practical  experience  of  all  physicians, 
allopathic  and  homieopathicj  that  mercury  in  small  doses 
does  stimulate  a  sluggish  liver)  that  the  true  and  scientific 
mode  of  prescribing  mercury  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
bile-flow,  is  to  give  it  in  a  smaller  dose  than  will  produce 
its  physiological  or  purgative  efllect.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
new  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  the  homosopatbic  principle 
of  dri^- select! on  and  dosage. 

Gamioffe  is  next  considered  in  two  experiments.  In 
No.  34, 20  grains  of  gamboge  were  injected,  and  afterwards 
40  grains.  This  in  a  small  dog.  "  Half-an-hour  after  the 
first  dose  there  was  a  decided  acceleration  of  the  biliary 
flow ;  bnt  in  an  honr  afterwards  it  had  temporarily  sunk 
nearly  to  zero.  There  was  evidence  of  profuse  hydro- 
catharsis."  In  No.  85, 4  grains  of  gamboge  were  employed 
and  repeated  three  times — in  all  16  grains.  "  The  increase 
in  the  bile-secretion  after  the  first  dose  was  trifling.  The 
chief  result  of  the  experiment  was  diminution  of  the 
secretion.  There  was  profuse  hydrocatbarsis  in  the  small 
intestine."  Here  again  we  have  the  same  kind  of  resolt 
— the  dose  being  targe  there  was  at  first  slight  increase, 
rapidly  followed  by  marked  diminntion,  accompanied  by 
profuse  purging.  The  dose  for  man,  according  to  the 
B.  P.,  is  1 — 4  grains. 

Castor  ail  is  the  last  drag  experimented  with  in  the 
present  series.  An  ounce  of  castor  oil  (Experiment  86) 
emulsified  with  bile  so  as  to  render  its  action  as  nearly  as 
possible  such  as  would  occur  if  swallowed,  was  injected 
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into  the  daodenam  as  before,  and  repeated  twice.  "  A 
slight  increase  in  the  bile-secretion  foUoved  the  second 
dose ;  bnt  as  its  extent  was  triflings,  it  should  probablj  be 
disregarded.  There  was  a  great  diminution  towards  the 
close  of  the  experiment,"  with  decided  evidence  of  porga- 
tion  in  the  small  intestine. 

The  first  dose  in  this  experiment  being  so  near  that 
tiBnally  giren  to  man,  wonld  seem  to  justify  the  remark  of 
the  observers  that  "  castor  oil  can  scarcely  be  regarded  aa 
a  hepatic  stimulant."  Bnt  here  again  we  see  diat  what 
increase  there  waa  was  followed  by  diminution  aAer  the 
other  two  doses. 

From  this  analysis  of  these  carefolly  conducted  in> 
Testigations,  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  labour  has 
been  expended  to  little  purpose.  Hailing  as  we  do  any 
addition  to  our  knowledge  which  can  be  obtained  in 
regard  to  the  pathogenetic  effect  of  drags  from  experiments 
conducted  by  members  of  the  old  school,  it  is  with  regret 
that  we  find  such  care  and  elaboration  productive  of  such 
slight  Eesults.  Many  of  the  results  are,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  of  no  value  whatever ;  in  fact,  those  with 
podophylline  and  calomel  are  almost  the  only  ones  of  real 
importance.  They  show  in  a  striking  manner  what  we 
noticed  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  article  as  the  weak 
points  in  such  investigations.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
drugs  whose  action  was  tested  it  is  evident  that  their 
effect  on  dogs  is  so  dissimilar  to  their  action  on  man  aa  to 
put  any  results  obtained  from  them  in  this  manner  out  of 
the  question  in  human  therapeutics.  This  iact  demon- 
strates the  possible  fallacy  of  drawing  conclusions  from  the 
effects  on  the  lower  animals  as  to  their  similar  action  in 
man.  The  most  interestitig  and  important  deductions  to 
be  made  from  these  experiments,  at  least  as  we  read  them, 
are  jnst  those  which  are  not  noticed  in  their  true  import 
by  the  observers.  Nearly  all  the  experiments  prove  that 
the  effect  of  a  small  dose  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  a  large 
dose;  that  while  a  small  dose  increases  the  bile-flow,  a 
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large  one,  or  a  repetition  of  a  comparatJTety  small  one, 
actoalty  diminishes  the  secretion.  The  meaning  of  these 
facts  is  only  clearly  visible  to  a  liom<Eopath;  and  they 
serve  to  confinn  us  in  vhat  ire  believe  to  be  the  trae  action 
of  medicines.  By  the  effects  of  large  doses  we  learn  that 
a  state  similar  to  disease  is  produced — in  the  present  series 
of  experiments  this  stat«  of  disease  is  diminution  of  the 
bile-fiow ;  vhile  &om  the  effects  of  small  doses  we  have 
proof  that  the  reverse  obtains,  and  that  stimulation  of  the 
liver,  and  increased  flow  of  bile  is  produced.  Surely  the 
plain  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  that  to  produce 
stimulation  of  a  sluggish  liver,  the  most  scientific  and 
certainly  successM  treatment  is  to  give  a  small  dose  of  the 
same  drug  which  in  the  healthy  animal  will  produce  the 
opposite  effect  in  a  large  dose. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  these  experiments  are 
foil  of  interest,  and  serve  to  increase  our  conviction  that  in 
treating  onr  patients  bommopathically  we  are  in  the  right 
course,  seeing  that  we  act  in  harmony  with  the  results 
obtained  by  the  investigations  of  onr  opponents.  It  is 
most  satisfactory  to  find  onr  friends  of  the  other  school, 
nnwitUngly  to  be  sure,  but  all  the  more  clearly,  strengthen- 
ing our  position  as  adherents  of  homceopathy. 

The  other  practical  point  of  interest  to  us,  demonstrated 
by  the  above  experiments,  is  in  the  same  line  of  argument, 
namely,  that  the  less  the  evidence  of  physiological  or 
purgative  action,  the  more  evident  is  the  primary  stimula- 
tion of  the  liver,  and,  conversely,  the  more  profuse  the 
purgation,  the  more  evident  is  the  diminution  of  the  bile- 
flow.  This  we  have  already  noticed  as  we  went  along  in 
onr  analysis ;  and  it  was  so  marked  as  to  be  the  irequent 
subject  of  remark  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Rutherford  and 
M.  Vignal.  It  of  course  follows  from  this,  that  the  allo- 
pathic plan  of  givbg  cholagogues  in  purgative  doses  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  a  flow  of  the  bile,  is  totally  wrong 
in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice,  while,  conversely,  it 
proves  that  the  homeopathic  dose  of  a  liver-stimulant. 
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which  we  purposely  give  in  a  smaller  quantity  than  will 
have  any  purgative  actioo  on  the  bowels,  is  the  dose  most 
successful,  theoretically  as  well  as  practically. 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST.' 
By  B.  DoitoiAa  Hale,  M.D., 
PhysicUn  to  the  London  HonuEopathic  HospitaL 
Gentlemen, — Acute  inflammation  occurring  in  the  organs 
of  respiration  was  the  subject  I  chose  to  lecture  upon  last 
Session  in  this  place.     'Diis  year  I  propose,  with  your 
permission,  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  same  organs  when 
the  subjects  of  sub-acute  or  chronic   inflammation ;  but 
before  entering  into  any  details  respecting  the  local  mani- 
festations of  inflammation  whether  chronic  or  acute,  I  have 
thought  that  I  might  profitably  dwell  for  a  short  time  on 
the  general  phenomena  of  inflammation ;  for  I  think  a 
correct  understanding  of  this  morbid  condition  is  essential 
to  rightly  comprehending  what  inflammatory  action  in  any 
organ  really  is. 

The  process  we  call  inflammation  meets  us  in  all  the 
stages  and  phases  of  morbid  action  taking  place  in  the 
various  tissues  of  the  body,  presenting  phenomena  not 
only  of  the  deepest  interest  as  matters  of  scientific  obser- 
ration,  but  posseasing,  especially  for  us  of  the  homceopa- 
thic  school,  most  important  issues  as  bearing  apon  oar 
special  therapeutics. 

In  John  Hunter's  day,  and  even  up  to  comparatively 
recent  times,  increased  arterial  action  in  a  part,  a  plus 
Quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid,  dilatation  of  the  arteries, 
aisturbance  of  the  vasomotor  innervation,  and  a  more  or 
less  correct  acquaintance  with  the  products  of  inflamma- 
tion, were  all  that  was  known.  But  how  is  it  now  f  The 
microscope  and  experiments  upon  living  tissues  have  re- 
vealed most  important  facts.  In  the  capillaries  and  veins 
not  only  is  dilatation  observed,  hut  their  coats  are  seen  to 
undergo  remarkable  changes,  and  the  blood  globules  cir- 
culating in  them  are  not  only  seen  in  greater  quantity,  but 
are  observed  to  possess  an  independent  life  and  action. 
The  white  corpuscles  and  their  movements  and  behaviour 
are  of  special  interest ;  amiehie-like  prolongations  of  their 

*  Delivered  at  the  London  Homceopathic  Hospital,  March  4,  1ST6. 
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protoplaBm  irhicli  first  fix  them  to  the  sides  of  the  capillary 
tabee,  and  then  by  a  force  which  seenu  to  be  a  vitu 
actioa  the  corpaBclee  pass  through  the  Tascular  mem- 
bnme,  and  emerge  into  the  connectiTe  tissue.  Here  still 
more  curious  cbaages  occur ;  the  corpuscles  divide  and 
sub-divide  and  proliferate.  These  actions  of  the  white 
corpuscles  in  inflammation  become  a  study  of  the  deepest 
interest ;  and  I  venture  to  predict  that,  when  the  time 
comes,  these  phenomena  of  tissue-changes  and  the  mole- 
cular motions  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  cell  muta- 
tions, will  be  found  to  have  an  intimato  relation  to  the 
toxic  influences  which  operate  within  the  organism,  or  to 
those  which  act  upon  it  from  without. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  inight  be  contended  that  the  causa- 
tion of  all  morbid  changes  comes  from  without,  and  that 
"  injury  to  tissue,"  which  is  the  new  expression  that  most 
fltly  describes  the  essence  of  inflammation,  is  the  resuH  of 
influences  acting  td>  extra,  either  by  impressions  upon  the 
nervous  system  primarily,  as  in  the  case  of  non-specific 
inflammations,  or  from  the  introduction  into  the  system  of 
contagia  operating  primarily  upon  the  blood,  as  in  the 
case  of  specific  fevers ;  but  in  either  case  the  phenomena 
will  be  found  to  be  under  the  reign  of  law. 

If  this  be  so,  and  that  further  knowledge  of  the  relation 
which  cause  and  consequence  hold  to  each  other  prove  the 
existence  of  a  law  of  pathogenesis  in  the  case  of  natural 
disease,  is  it  not  rational  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tion, also  governed  by  law,  in  the  case  of  those  agents 
which  have  the  power  of  exciting  a  rectifying  influence 
upon  the  morbid  processes  which  constitute  disease  1  In 
other  words,  that  a  law  exists  in  relation  to  therapeutics 
as  fixed  and  determinate  as  tiiat  which  rules  over  (iUseased 
conditions  of  the  organism. 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  action  of  certain  substances 
apon  the  organism,  it  is  found  that  these  actions  are  not 
uncertain  or  fortuitons,  but  produce  effects  more  or  less 
constant  For  example,  in  the  case  of  inflammation  a 
weak  solution  of  caustic  soda,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  &c., 
produce  dilatation,  first  of  the  arteries,  and  subsequentiy 
of  the  capillaries,  with  marked  acceleration  of  the  circula- 
tion—conditionB  followed  by  arterial  contraction  and  capil- 
lary ansmia.  But  liquor  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia  appear  always  to  occasion  a  certain  d^ree  of 
primary  arterial  contraction,  lasting  for  an  hour  or  two. 
No.  i.  Vol.  30.  15 
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bat  folloired  hj  dilatation  and  acceleration.     In  other  ' 
words,  ammonia  and  ite  carbonate  produce  results  wliich 
are  the  oppositea  of  other  stimuli. 

This  cannot  be  explained  upon  any  theory  of  chemical 
composition,  for  you  will  observe  that  the  alkali  caustic 
soda  and  the  sulphuric  acid,  although  of  different  com- 
position, produce  similar  effects  npon  the  arteries,  so  that 
t^e  action  must  be  dynamic  and  specific,  and  not  chemical. 

Did  time  permit,  this  specific  action  of  toxic  agents 
acting  according  to  a  governing  law  might  be  further 
illustrated,  by  describing  a  number  of  interesting  experi- 
ments which  yon  will  find  in  Dr.  Brunton's  "  Experi- 
roental  Investigation  of  the  Action  of  MedicineB.'*  He 
found,  for  instance,  that  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  veratria  in  very  minute  quantities  stop  the  movements 
of  the  white  corpuscles  of  me  blood,  but  that  quinine  is 
more  powerful  still. 

Now,  if  these  substances  produce  these  disturbing 
effects  upon  the  capillary  circulation,  and  upon  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  white  blood  corpuscles,  according  to  certain 
fixed  laws,  we  should  reasonably  expect  to  find  that  the 
agents  which  have  a  rectifying  effect  obey  an  equally 
determinate  law.  Homceopathists  hold  that  such  a  law 
exists  in  nature,  believing  that  the  relation  between  the 
disturbiug  or  pathogenetic  force  and  the  restorative  or 
curative  force  is  beet  expressed  by  the  formula,  aimilia 
timUibuM  curantur. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  have  occupied  your  time  in 
dwelling,  even  for  titese  few  minutes,  upon  minutiae  of 
this  kind,  when  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  lecture 
is  upon  bronchitis  in  its  chronic  form.  My  answer  is  that 
it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  discuss  any  disease,  whether 
acute  or  chronic,  without  entering  upon  the  question  as  to 
what  are  the  actual  tissue  changes  which  constitute  dis- 
ease, what  are  the  phenomena  accompanying  such  and 
such  alteratioiLS  of  the  minute  structures  under  examinar 
tion,  and  what  are  the  curative  agents  which  have  the 
closest  specific  relation  to  tiie  morbid  conditions  the  phy- 
sician has  to  observe,  interpret,  and,  if  possible,  restore  to 
healthy  action.  If  the  practice  of  medicine  is  ever  to 
Attain  to  anything  like  a  science,  it  must  be  based  upon  « 
foundation  not  of  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  of  ever- 
changing  theories,  but  upon  carefully  observed  facts  coor 
eerning  the  various  tissue-changes  constUuting  diseas^ 
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and  a  knowledge  of  the  physiological  propertiea  of  medi- 
cinal agents. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  one  tiling  is  quite  certain,  that 
whether  it  be  conducted  upon  allopathic,  antipathic,  or 
homoeopathic  principles,  the  idea  that  inflammation  ia  in- 
creased vascular  action  and  a  vital  effort  characterised  by 
vital  strength,  must  be  for  ever  abandoned.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  reverse ;  it  is  in  its  lowest  degree  and  mildest 
form  incipient  death  of  tissue,  in  ita  most  advanced  stage 
it  is  absolutely  death  of  tissue.  Let  me  revert  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  circulation  which  are  observed  in  in- 
nammation : — 

(1.)  Acceleration  of  the  blood  current  with  dilatatioa  of 
the  arteries,  followed  by  retardation  of  the  current,  which 
if  complete  ends  in  stasis. 

(i.)  Exudation  of  liquor  tanguinia  and  migration  of 
blood  corpuscles. 

(3.)  Alteration  in  the  nutrition  of  the  inflamed  tissue. 

Let  me  as  shortly  as  possible  recall  to  your  mind  what 
takes  place  in  each  of  these  stages  of  the  inflammatory 
process.  In  the  first  of  these  stages  the  minute  arteries, 
capillaries,  and  veins,  which  in  health  permit  only  the 
liquor  sanguinis  to  exude  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition, 
now  by  some  change  of  function  or  structure,  tJie  nature 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  made  out,  arrest  the  blood 
corpuscles  which  adhere  to  their  inner  surfaces,  and  then 
either  by  some  breach  of  continuity  or  some  other  pro- 
perty of  their  walls,  allow  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  to 
pass  through  their  coate  and  escape  into  the  extra  vascular 
tissue.  The  first  stage  of  this  process  causes  the  hyper- 
emia of  the  tissue. 

The  second  Btage-.-exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis  and 
escape  of  the  corpuscles — produces  the  swelling  of  the 
inflamed  tlssae,  and  constitute  the  various  kinds  of  inflam- 
matory effusions. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  these  latter  when  we 
come  to  the  subject  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

I  might  have  contented  myself  with  a  conventional  defi- 
nitioQ  of  inflammation  as  consisting  of  increased  beat,  red- 
ness, and  swelling  of  inflamed'paits,  without  going  deeper 
into  the  matter ;  out  whether  I  should  have,  in  any  mea- 
sure, satisfied  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
or  not,  I  certainly  should  not  have  satisfied  myself,  for  I 
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am  convinced  that  in  all  future  attempts  to  interpret  dis- 
ease the  recent  discoveries  to  which  I  have  directed  your 
attention  cannot  be  lost  sight  of.  Any  system  of  thera- 
peutics deserving  to  be  called  scientific  or  rational  must 
be  based  npon  a  knowledge  of  the  histological  discoveries 
of  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

With  reference  to  these  there  is  a  point  connected  with 
the  phenomena  of  cell  life  which  has  for  myself  surpassing 
interest,  and  it  is  this,  namely,  the  vital  endowments  of 
the  blood  corpuscles,  which  enable  them  in  their  extra 
vascular  life  to  manifest  new  functions,  by  which  they 
either  become  instrumental  in  forming  new  and  permanent 
tissue,  or,  if  that  do  not  take  place,  they  become,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  degradation,  pus  cells,  causing  rapid  disintegration 
of  tissue  and  abscess.  This  latter  is  no  doubt  a  destruc- 
tive process,  and  if  the  inflammation  be  intense,  and  ex- 
tends over  a  large  area,  gangrene  may  be  the  result ;  short 
of  this,  cell  proliferation  and  suppuration  are  nevertheless 
conservative  and  vital  actions  by  which  the  products  of 
inflammation  are  removed,  which  if  retained  would  lead 
not  only  to  the  death  of  the  tissues  involved,  but  also  to 
the  adjacent  healthy  structures,  and  as  a  consequence  to 
the  death  of  the  individual. 

How  interesting,  then,  become  the  fects  connected 
vith  the  form,  motions,  and  mutations  of  these  elements 
of  the  blood,  and  what  a  captivating  problem  awaits  solu- 
tion as  to  the  relation  curative  agents  bear  to  these  minute 
elements  of  organic  life,  when  the  tissues  which  they  build 
up  and  energise  become  the  subjects  of  disease. 

Before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  the  structural 
changes  which  the  bronchial  raucous  membrane  under- 
goes in  bronchitis,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  relative  proneness  to  undergo  transformation  which 
charBCterises  the  cells  of  the  difierent  tissues  in  the  body. 
Cells  possess  more  or  less  stability  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  tissue  in  which  they  exist,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  cells  of  the  highest  and  lowest  organisations  have 
this  property  of  stability  in  common.  For  example,  in 
those  tissues  where  there  is  least  cell  activity,  movement, 
and  multiplication,  as  in  bone  and  cartilege,  there  is  sta- 
bility of  cells,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  most  highly 
organised  tissues,  as  in  the  nerve  cells,  stability  is  one  of 
their  special  characteristics ;  whereas  in  mucous  and 
serous  membranes,  where  the   epithelial  cells  maintain 
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tbeiDselves  by  constant  multiplication,  infiammation  sete 
np  very  active  movemeDt  and  cell  proliferation.  The  rule 
seema  to  be  that  where  there  are  free  surfaces,  there  cell 
changes  are  moat  active. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  immediate 
subject  of  this  lecture — sub-acute  and  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  which  differ  in 
their  histological  elements  from  the  acute  inflammation  in 
this,  that  whereas  in  the  acute  form  the  morbid  process 
takes  place  chiefly  in  the  epithelial  cells,  in  chronic  in- 
flammation the  sub-mucous  and  connective  tisgnes  undergo 
changes  of  nutrition  whereby  either  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nent tissue  is  formed,  resulting  in  thickening,  or  in  dege- 
neration and  death  of  the  newly-formed  elements.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  well-marked  boun- 
dary line  between  acute,  sub-acute,  and  chronic  bron- 
chitis i  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature,  but  one  passes 
into  the  other  by  insensible  gradations,  &om  the  simple 
bronchial  catarrh,  which  when  it  ceases  leaves  do  trace  of 
any  structural  change,  to  the  confirmed  and  permanent 
thickening  and  interstitial  condensation  of  the  mem- 
brane, or  to  the  absorption  or  dilatation  of  the  Tesicular 
structure  which  obtains  in  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphy- 
sema. 

With  respect  to  the  physical  signs  of  sub-acute  and 
chronic  bronchitis,  without  entering  minutely  into  these, 
1  may  state  that  the  resonance  of  the  chest  is  not  generally 
so  materially  altered  as  might  be  imagined  from  the 
extent  of  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  from 
the  presence  of  the  copious  secfetion  of  mucus  or  muco- 
pus  which  takes  place.  Where  these  two  conditions,  or 
either  of  ^em,  exist,  there  must  of  necessity  be  dimin- 
ished resonance,  but  this  being  general  and  not  local  the 
dulness  on  percussion  is  not  bo  manifest  as  in  phthisis, 
where  it  generally  exists  in  the  apices  of  the  lung,  or,  as 
in  pneumonia,  where  it  is  in  the  lower  lobes.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  there  is  increased  resonance,  this  sign 
is  not  local,  but  more  or  less'  general,  as  in  emphysema, 
cansed  by  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  or  of  the  air  cells.  If 
therefore  local  dulness  or  local  increased  resonance  is 
detected,  something  more  than  bronchitis  exists,  caused 
either  by  condensation  from  the  presence  of  tubercle  or 
pneumonia  where  the  percussion  sound  is  dull  and  from 
pnenmo-thorax  where  it  is  morbidly  clear. 
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To  the  value  of  these  signs  I  shall  have  to  refer  when  I 
come  to  the  diagnosis  of  we  early  stage  of  tubercle  in  a 
fiitvire  lectnre. 

The  stethescopic  signs  of  suh-acute  and  chronic  bron- 
chitis are  very  various  in  character,  depending  chiefly 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  or  npon  the  quan- 
tity and  character  of  the  secretion,  varying  from  a  scarcely 
perceptible  roughness  of  the  respiratory  mnrmur  to  the 
most  intense  sibilant  or  mu co-crepitating  r&les.  I  may 
state  as  a  general  axiom,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  stethescopistB  of  the  present  day,  "That 
there  is  to  such  thing  as  a  perfectly  pathognomonic 
symptom  or  sign  of  any  thoracic  disease.  We  must  com- 
bine the  lights  drawn  nrom  the  careful  study  of  armptoms, 
both  past  and  present,  with  the  observation  of  physical 
signs,  for  by  this  mode  alone  can  we  hope  to  arrive  at  a 
practical  result."  , 

Now  the  practical  question  presents  itself — does  a  know- 
ledge of  these  histological  facts,  however  minute,  help  us 
in  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  or  does  a  physical  ezamination  enable 
us  to  detect  the  structural  changes  which  I  have  endea- 
voured'broadly  to  describe,  with  that  amount  of  accuracy 
which  will  enable  us  to  select  the  appropriate  remedy 
without  the  aid  of  a  more  or  less  minute  study  of  symp- 
toms ?  I  am  sure  they  will  not,  and  therefore  symptoma- 
tology most  come  largely  to  our  aid. 

And  here  I  claim  for  homoeopathy  its  great  superiority 
over  other  methods  of  treatment,  for  valuing  as  it  does  all 
knowledge  derived  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  etiology  and  pathology  of  bronchitis,  such  know- 
ledge must  be  supplemented  by  the  most  care&l  study  of 
symptoms  in  each  individual  case,  so  that  by  a  combina- 
tion such  as  this,  utilising  all  that  is  known  and  discarding 
nothing,  we  possess  all  the  aids  to  treatment  possible  at 
the  present  time. 

In  few  affections  is  the  minute  study  of  symptoms  more 
essential  than  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis,  and 
the  reason  is  that  the  character  of  the  symptoms  is  so 
variously  modified  by  the  temperament,  constitution,  and 
sometimes  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient.  Take,  for 
example,  one  symptom  alone — namely,  cough  which  will  in 
one  patient  be  a  most  incessant,  harassing,  and  of^n  obsti- 
nate symptom,  yet  the  amount  of  actual  bronchial  irritation 
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"inU  be  insignificaiit ;  whereas  although  in  another  patient 
other  symptoms  will  reveal  a  profound  obstruction  to  the 
due  oxygenation  of  the  blood  from  actual  structural 
change,  the  coi^h  will  be  a  comparatively  insignificant 
■ymptom. 

Then,  again,  how  varied  are  the  exciting  causes  of  this 
one  Bymptom— anch  as  position  of  the  bod;,  the  act  of 
speaking,  the  ingestion  of  food,  the  temperature  of  the  sir, 
the  period  of  the  day,  &c.,  &c. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  exciting  causes,  some  of 
them  appearing  at  first  sight  trivial,  if  taken  as  guides  to 
the  choice  of  a  medicine,  are  very  unscientific.  They  may' 
be  so,  and  we  should  be  truly  grateful  to  any  pathologist- 
who  will  give  us  any  more  satisfactory  rule  which  we  can 
follow,  and  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  differentiate  one 
kind  of  cough  from  another  with  more  scientific  accuracy, 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
organ  fails  to  be  the  guide  to  the  remedy.  In  the  majo- 
rity of  the  cases  we  meet  with,  this  knowledge,  combined 
with  a  study  of  the  totality  of  the  symptoms,  is  sufficient, 
and  we  do  not  fail.  An  objectiTe  symptom  of  great  value 
ifl  the  character  of  the  sputa  when  bucd  are  secreted  and 
expectorated.  These  are  to  be  observed  as  to  colour, 
form,  and  consistence,  and  as  to  the  facility  or  difficulty 
in  expectorating. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  necessity 
of  observing  nice  shades  of  difference  in  these  particulars, 
it  will  be  at  once  manifest  how  difBcuIt  it  becomes  for  a 
lecturer  to  lay  down  rules  of  treatment  with  that  preciuon 
which  enquirers  very  naturally  look  for. 

If  he  attempts  to  give  general  rules,  they  would  be 
vague  and  unsatisfactory ;  if  he,  on  the  other  hand,  ven- 
tures into  details  such  as  the  treatment  of  individual  cases 
really  requires,  he  would  weary  the  most  patient  audience 
in  the  world,  and  would  have  to  devote  not  one  or  two, 
but  an  extended  course  of  lectures  to  the  elucidadon  of 
the  subject.  I  will  try  to  adopt  a  middle  course  by  classify- 
ing some  of  the  most  common  forms  of  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  by  combining  with  the  description  of  each,  the  chief 
remedy  or  remedies  for  that  particular  form  which  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  be  curative. 

-  First  then,  there  b  the  very  common  form  of  chronic 
bronchitis  of  the  elderly  patient;  you  have  cough,  wheezing 
re^iratioQ  harried  npon  exertion,  with  varioufi  kinds  of 
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expectoration,  but  with  litUe  impunnent  of  tlte  general 
'h^th,  except  that  in  winter  the  patient  feek  less  well, 
haa  more  cough  and  expectoration,  and  is  liable  from  a 
ali^t  cause,  to  have  an  attack  of  acuto  bronchitis. 

The  following  nay  be  considered  a  typical  case.  Mr. 
M.,  let  60.  Sabject  to  a  winter  cough  for  years;  a 
tolerably  free  liver  with  the  exception  of  stimalants, 
which  he  cannot  take  without  causing  increase  of  cough. 
The  congh  is  concusBive,  causing  headache  ;  the  voice  is 
huskr,  expectoration  alternately  scanty  and  loose;  the 
cougn  is  caused  by  a  tittillation  ia  the  epiglottis,  and  is 
most  violent  on  first  getting  np,  and  prodnces  a  bruised 
sensation  in  the  epigastrium  which  is  somewhat  tender  on 
pressure.  The  velum,  uvula  and  fauces  are  somewhat 
swollen  and  congested,  and  the  tongue  is  red  at  the  tip 
and  edges.  There  is  constipation,  and  the  nrine  is  high 
coloured  and  loaded.  There  is  no  fever  or  acceleration 
of  pulse,  and  but  for  the  unusual  frequency  of  the  cough 
and  some  tightness  of  the  chest,  his  condition  is  not  very 
different  to  what  it  is  during  the  winter  months. 

A  chill  seems  to  have  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
Hub-acute  condition  which  these  symptoms  indicate,  that 
there  is  gastro-hepatic  derangement  complicating  the 
bronchial  s^ptoms,  and  this,  conjoined  to  the  chest 
symptoms,  indicates,  without  any  hesitation,  the  selection 
of  nux  V.  as  the  truly  homoeopathic  remedy.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  time  to  describe  the  wide  sphere  of 
action  of  this  medicine ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  addition 
to  its  well-known  action  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
generally,  it  has  moat  certainly  a  direct  action  on  that 
important  compound  nerve  whose  origin  is  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  namely  the  pneumogastric. 

With  this  knowledge,  aided  by  a  comparisan  of  the 
aymptoms  with  the  well-proved  pathogenesis  of  nux  v.,  this 
drug  given  in  the  3x  or  3rd  centesimal  dilution  in  one  or 
two-drop  doses  every  four  hours,  produced  in  a  very  few 
hours  a  very  marked  change  for  the  better,  not  only  in 
the  bronchial  symptoms,  but  giso  pari  passu  in  the  gastro 
hepatic,  and  subsequently,  under  the  action  of  varying 
dilutions  oi  sulphur,  the  chronic  bronchitis  yielded  kindly 
in  a  few  weeks  to  the  action  of  these  two  medicines. 

Friedlander's  experiments  upon  the  par  vagum,  des- 
cribed in  the  number  of  the  Lancet  of  Jan.  Sth,  by 
Dreschfeld,  are  most  interesting  in  showing  that  sectiou 
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of  the  vagi  in  rabbits  inTariablT  produce)  a  condition  of 
the  lung  identical  with  that  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  in 
man. 

The  cODclosions  to  be  drawn  from  these  researches  are 
aa  followB : — 

(1)  That  by  section  of  the  vagi  an  irritative  inflam- 
mation is  produced  in  animals  comparable  to  the  acute 
catarrhal  pneumonia  in  man, 

(2)  That  the  first  stage  in  this  process  consists  in  an . 
active  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  alveoli, 
which  become  detached  from  the  walls  of  the  cells,  increase 
in  size,  become  more  granular  and  show  multiplication  of 
their  nuclei,  and  thus  give  rise  to  new  cells. 

(S)  That  the  capillaries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
alveoli  undergo  active  hypnsmia;  the  white  blood  cor- 
puscles accumulate  in  them,  and  eventually  (where  the 
alveolar  epithelium  is  detached)  emigrate  into  the  alveoli. 
Now,  although  we  are  not  now  considering  the  pathology 
of  pneumonia,  which  I  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  in 
my  lectures  last  year,  I  mention  these  researches  of 
Friedlander's  in  order  to  suggest,  that  not  only  in  the 
form  of  bronchitis  haring  ar  gastro-bepstic  complication, 
but  that  in  other  forms  of  bronchial  inflammation,  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  lesions  of  the  par-vagum  form  an 
essential  element  in  the  pathogenesis  of  the  various  forms 
of  inflammation  involving  the  structure  of  the  lungs.  In 
the  gastro-hepatic  form  of  bronchitis,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane 
IS  the  primary  cause  of  the  bronchial  irritation  which, 
acting  upon  the  peripheral  nerves,  induces  a  reflex  action 
(the  precise  nature  of  which  we  cannot  yet  determine), 
producing  the  morbid  changes  of  nutrition  similar  in  kind 
though  less  in  degree  than  those  produced  by  section  of 
the  vagi. 

The  practical  conclusions  to  which  I  am  led  from  these 
considerations  are  this,  that  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  nux 
vomica  in  pathogenetic  doses  produces  symptoms  which 
point  to  a  pathological  condition  similar  to  the  catarrhal 
hyperemia  which  lesions  of  the  vagi  induce,  and  is  cura- 
tive of  such  arising  idiopathically,  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  its  modus  operandi  is  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  timilia.  I  venture  to  go  still  further,  and  to  affirm 
that  all  recent  histological  research  is  leading  irresistibly 
to'die  conclusion  that  in  the  majority  of  diseases,  whether 
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functional  or  Btractural,  the  morbific  cause,  whatever  it 
mmy  be,  produces  its  first  impression  either  on  the  nerrous 
centres  or  their  peripheral  expansions.  Physiologically, 
■we  now  know  that  whether  it  be  muscular  motion,  vas- 
cular contraction  or  dilatation,  glandular  secretion,  or  cell, 
growth,  all  these  are  energised  or  controlled  through  the 
instrumentality  of  nerve  force ;  and  pathologically,  we  are 
by  analogy  led  to  infer  that  disturbance  of  the  vis  nervosa 
is  the'  pritne  factor  in  most  diseased  conditions,  whether 
functional  or  structural.  We  employ  these  terms  as  if 
they  were  essentially  different ;  further  research,  how- 
iever,  will  probably  snow  that  all  functional  diseases  are 
reaUy  structural,  but  that  iirom  our  present  limited  powers 
instrumentally,  we  are  unable  to  detect  the  first  departure 
from  health  in  any  tissue.  Now,  although  we  cannot  see 
with  our  eyes  the  earliest  changes  taking  place  in  nerve 
cell  or  capulary  vessel  in  the  living  human  body,  micro- 
scopic research  is  revealing  &cts  of  inestimable  value,  and 
we  homceopathista  are  as  deeply  interested  in  every  dis- 
covery achieved,  for  we  feel  sure  that  the  results  will 
hai'monise  not  only  with  our  therapeutic  formula,  but  also 
ivill  he  found  to  hold  a  consistent  relation  to  the  minute 
doses  which  experience  has  taught  ub  to  administer  in 
disease.  These  observations  will  not  be  considered  irre- 
levant, if  you  agree  with  me  that  the  researches  to  which 
I  have  referred  will  enter  largely  into  the  medicine  of  the 
future,  and  they  will  not  be  unfruitful  if  they  tend  to 
mould  the  future  practice  of  the  healing  art  into  more 
rational  and  scientific  methods  than  at  present  prevaiL 
{TobaeoHtunied.) 

ON  LIEBIG'S  EXTKACT  OF  MEAT  AS  AN 

APPLICATION  TO  ULCERS. 

By  Dr.  Alfred  Markwick, 

FormeTly  Physician  to  the  London  Homceopathic  Hospital. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  in  one  of  the  papers  an  account  of 

a  very  bad  ulcer,  I  think  of  the  leg,  having  been  rapidly 

cured  by  the  Extract  of  meat,  after  every  other  kind  of 

treatment  had  signally  failed.     The  case  was  altogether  A 

curious  one,  inasmuch  as  it  originated  in  a  mistake  on  the 

part  of  the  nurse,  who,  it  appears,  mistook  the  "  Extract" 

for  the  ointment  that  had  been  ordered.     Discorering, 
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after  some  hoars,  what  she  had  done,  ehe  at  once  examined 
the  ulcer,  and  to  her  amazement,  found  that  it  had  already 
assumed  a  more  healthy  appearance ;  so  much  so,  that  she 
determined  to  call  the  Surgeon's  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance, and  ohtain  from  him  permission  to  perserere  with 
the  novel  remedy.  This  was  done,  and  the  result  vaa 
that  the  ulcer  in  a  very  short  time  hecame  perfectly 
healed. 

I  had  at  this  time  under  treatment  a  capital  case,  in 
which  to  test  both  the  truth  of  this  statement  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedy.  It  was  one  of  scrofulous  ankylosis 
of  the  knee-joint,  of  many  years*  standing,  in  which  &esh 
inflammation  had  latelv  set  up,  resultmg  in  abscesses 
which  opened  posteriorly,  one  on  either  side  of  the  ham- 
strings. On  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  these 
openings  became  ulcers,  which  discharged  Terr  profusely. 
There  were  also  several  other  ulcerated  surfaces  of  old 
standing  in  front  of  the  knee,  and  notwithstanding  the 
treatment  puraned  (both  internal  and  external),  they  none 
of  them  showed  any  disposition  to  heal.  I  therefore  at 
once  resolved  to  apply  the  Liebig's  extract  of  meat.  The 
effect  was  really  marvellous.  The  ulcers  at  once  assumed 
a  healthy  appearance,  and  in  about  four  weeks  the  whole 
of  them  had  completely  healed.  Moreover,  my  patient's 
health,  which  had  become  seriously  impaired  by  ^e  long- 
continued  suffering  and  profuse  discharge  of  pus,  began 
rapidly  to  improve. 

The  result  of  this  single  trial  has  been  in  every  way  so 
satisfactory,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
the  "  extract"  to  the  profession  as  a  new  and  valuable 
application  to  ulcers,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
opprobrium  of  our  art ;  and  I  would  urge  on  all  who  do 
use  it,  to  record  their  experience  in  tbe  pages  of  the 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  extract  appears  to  be  to 
gradually  check  and  at  length  stop  the  secretion  of  pus, 
and  to  form  for  the  ulcer  an  artificial  covering  of  animal 
matter,  under  which  the  growth  of  healthy  granulations  is 
promoted. 

1,  Leinster  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
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BELLADONNA  IN  ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 

By  Dr.  Yeldham. 

G.  H.,  a  young  gentleman,  14  years  old,  of  delicate  con- 
stitution and  small  stature,  though  latterly  growing  fast, 
■was  brought  to  my  consulting  rooms  on  the  7th  of  Feb. 
last,  suffering  with  large  painful  bullte  on  his  feet,  and 
general  bad  health.  He  had  a  severe  and  protracted 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever  at  the  age  of  seven,  which  was 
under  allopathic  treatment,  and  unhappily  affected  the 
heart,  entaUing,  up  to  the  present  time,  distinct  and  loud 
bellows  murmur.  For  the  above  condition  I  prescribed 
ferriphos.  Ix,  gr.  5  ter  die,  and  cod-liver  oil. 

A  fortnight  later  he  came  again,  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  accession  of  a  smart  attack  of  acute  rheumatism, 
viz.,  painfulnees  and  swelling  of  the  wrists,  knees,  and 
ankles  (the  latter  being  most  prominently  affected),  quick 
pulse,  hot  skin,  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite.  Ordered  to 
go  home,  and,  directly,  to  bed,  and  to  take  aconite  Sx  and 
bryonia  \x,  alternately,  every  three  hours.  His  father 
had  previously  given  him  the  same  medicines  in  pilules. 

On  February  the  24th,  two  days  later,  I  was  requested 
to  visit  him  at  his  home,  and  found  the  disease  fully  deve- 
loped. The  pulse  was  quick,  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  joints 
were  more  swollen,  and  the  inuer  side  of  each  ankle  was 
covered  with  a  bright  red  blush,  and  the  same  condition, 
only  less  pronounced,  existed  on  the  hacks  of  the  wrists. 
To  take  belladonna  0,  8  drops  every  three  hours,  and 
two  doses  of  aconite  2x  during  the  night.  To  lie  hetweea 
the  blankets,  and  have  the  imected  joints  enveloped  in 
wadding. 

S6th.  Improvement  in  most  respects.  The  ankles  less 
swollen  and  less  painful,  and  the  red  blush  had  nearly 
disappeared.  The  knees  swollen  and  tender,  and  the 
wrists  rather  more  acutely  affected,  with  a  faint  red  patch 
on  each.  There  was  less  thirst,  and  a  gentle  moisture, 
from  time  to  time,  pervaded  the  surface  of  the  body.  He 
had  slept  at  intervals  during  the  night.  He  had  been 
troubled  several  hours  in  the  course  of  the  day  with 
abdominal  pains,  due  apparently  to  constipation  and  flatu- 
lence. To  take  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  and  continue 
the  other  medicines  as  before. 

!£8th.     Greatly  improved  in  every  respect.    The  ankles 
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and  knees  comparatively  well ;  the  ewelling  in  these 
joints  had  all  disappeared.  The  right  wrist  was  still 
puffed  and  painful  to  touch  and  on  morement,  no  redness 
remaining.  The  pulse  was  soft,  and  not  much  above  the 
natural  standard  m  frequency.  He  had  no  thirst,  and 
wished  for  food.  The  bowels  had  been  comfortably  re- 
lieved by  the  oil.  Continue  the  belladonna  every  six 
hours,  with  one  dose  of  aconite  at  night,  if  required  by 
thirst  or  fever. 

March  1st.  Convalescent.  Had  been  oat  of  bed  and 
sitting  in  an  arm  chair  for  an  hoar,  and  enjoyed  a  muttoa 
chop  for  dinner.  All  swelling  had  disappeared  from  the 
joints ;  they  were  simply  weak  from  the  previous  disease. 
Continue  belladonna. 

4th.  Up  and  dressed,  and,  with  the  exception  of  weak- 
ness, feeling  well ;  and  here  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  the 
attack  having  lasted  eleven  days. 

The  heart  was,  of  course,  carefully  watched  throagbout. 
Happily,  it  escaped  without  any  accession  to  the  existing 
mischief. 

Hemarkt. 
No  eorprise  can  reasonably  be  felt  at  medical  men 
falling  into  a  routine  mode  of  practice.  It  is  unavoidably 
demanded  by  the  necessity  to  economize  labour;  and  it 
finds  support  in  a  natural  longing  for  something  fixed  and 
reliable  to  rest  upon,  in  the  practical  application  of  an 
ever-varying  science.  And  yet  homceopathy,  strictly  in- 
terpreted, forbids  it,  and  teaches  aa  that  all  the  past, 
beyond  the  pathogenesis  of  our  medicines,  mast  be 
ignored ;  that  every  case  of  disease  must  be  viewed  as 
something  the  hke  of  which  baa  never  been  seen  before, 
and  the  remedy  for  which  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  careful, 
and  Btep-by-step,  collation  of  its  symptoms,  with  those  of 
the  appropriate  remedy.  All  this  would  be  very  good  if 
it  were  possible,  but  it  is  simply  impossible ;  and,  prac- 
tically, it  is  much  disregarded.  To  adhere  to  it  strictly 
would  be  to  render  medicine,  in  its  present  relation  to  the 
requirements  of  the  community,  an  impracticable  art. 
Either  half,  or  a  much  lu-ger  proportion,  of  the  diseases 
that  are  now  treated  by  the  physician,  would  have  to  be 
left  to  nature  and  domestic  practice,  or  the  number  of 
medical  men  would  have  to  be  doubled  or  quadrupled.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  to 
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treat  every  cue  by  the  "  rule  of  thumb,"  as  symptom- 
huntisg  ia  sometimes  called  ;  and  hence,  as  I  have  before 
said,  we  are  compelled,  by  the  necessities  of  our  positioQ,  to 
construct,  on  a  broader  or  narrower  scale,  individually,  and 
for  each  other,  codes  of  lavs  for  ready  application  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick.  What  we  have  to  guard  against  ia 
that  we  do  not  carry  this  too  far ;  that  we  do  not  gene- 
ralise over  much.  One  object  of  the  foregoing  case  is  to 
enforce  this  caution. 

Xhere  is,  perhaps,  no  point  in  homteopathic  practice 
more  generally  accepted,  more  deeply  tinged,  Bhall  I  say, 
with  routine,  than  Uiis,  viz.,  that  bryonia — alternated,  it 
may  be,  with  aconite — is  the  right  remedy  for  rheumatic 
fever ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is,  beyond  a  ques- 
tion, successful  practice.  And  yet  it  has  many  excep- 
tions. The  case  I  have  related  exemplifies  one  of  them. 
I  need  not  describe  the  symptoms  of  acute  rheumatism, 
with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that 
in  most  cases  the  joints  are  simply  swollen,  hot  and  painful. 
There  ia  little,  if  any,  alteration  in  the  natural  colour  of 
the  parts.  Th^  is  markedly  the  case  in  adult  patients, 
and  especially  in  men  of  dark  complexion  and  nervo- 
bilious  tempenunent.  It  is  to  this  class  6(  cases  that 
bryonia  is  so  well  suited. 

On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  not  nnfrequently  met  with 
amongst  children,  and  fair  men  and  women,  in  which  the 
skin  of  the  affected  joints,  the  wrists  and  ankles  more 
particularly,  present  a  bright  red  blush — suggesting  the 
idea  of  simple  erysipelas.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  os/fo- 
donna  proves  so  efficacious.  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  seizing  this  symptom  as  the  keynote,  so  to  speak,  to 
.this  remedy,  with  the  happiest  results. 

Much  of  the  success  of  tbe  treatment  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  depends  on  the  dose  of  the  medicine.  It  should 
be  sufficiently  large.  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  firmly 
I  become  convinced,  that  we  are  often  losers  by  giving 
oar  medicines,  in  acute  cases,  especially,  in  very  minute 
doses — minute,  I  mean,  regarded  hom<eopathically.  Ia 
many  such  cases,  the  action  of  infinitesimal  doses  is  doubt- 
ful ;  in  others  they  entail  loss  of  precious  time.  In  acute 
rheumatiBm  this  is  no  unimportant  matter,  since,  the  longer 
the  disease  lingers,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  heart  com- 
plications. Therefore,  I  would  always  give  my  remedy, 
whatever  it  might  be,  in  doses  sufficiently  large  to  satisfy 
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me  that  it  would  not  fail  for  want  of  quantity — and  yet 
not  large  enough  to  aggravate  the  disease.  In  the  abore 
caee,  it  will  be  observed,  that  I  prescribed,  for  a  lad  of 
14 — children  being  very  tolerant  of  belladonna — 3  drops 
of  the  mother  tincture  every  three  hours,  in  the  first 
instance.  And  why  not  ?  Did  it  injure  the  patient  ?  Did 
it  fail  ?  Is  it  likely  that  a  smaller  dose  would  have 
answered  better  ? 


INDEX  TO  CASES  OF  POISONING  IN  THE 

ALLOPATHIC  JOURNALS. 

By  E.  W.  Bebeidob,  M.B.  Lond. 

(Continued  from  page  609,  Vol.  XIX.) 

No.  7S. — Boston  Medioal  akd   Surqicai.  Jobknal,  1836 — 
1888,  Vols.  1—67. 

Wanting  .-—Vol.  i.  Nos.  28 — 30,  pp.  432—80 ;  vol.  iii.  Nos. 
II,  35,  88,  86,  37,  46 ;  vol.  xii.  No.  18 ;  volumes  after,  vol.  67 
not  yet  examined. 
Apit,  i.  134  ;  liii.  386. 
Aranea  dometttea,  iii.  167. 

Antimony,  iii.  471 ;  v.  355  ;  is.  311 ;  xsii.  208 ;  wtiviii.  203  ; 
.     vi.  61;  viii.  177;  i.  587;  xl,  17;  Iv.  400;  i.  116,  ^26; 

Iriii.  486. 
Anmu!,  X.  88 ;  xiii.  884 ;  xviii.  78 ;  xxii.  178,  869  ;  xxiii.  846  ; 

xxir.   863  ;  xxt.   137 ;   xxviii.   214 ;  xxix.  28B  ;   xxxi.    38 ; 

ixxvi.  898;  xxxvii.  239;  xxxviii.  207;  xli.  428;  xliii.  19.; 

xliv.  469,  613 ;  li.  189  ;    xlii.  258  (see  also  386  ;    at  358 

it  is  erroneously  given  as  aobtdt) ;  Ivi.  386 ;  Iviii.  88 ;  Ixii. 

484,  370,  415,  607 ;  kiii.  399  :  Ixiv.  131  ;  1x7.  628,  181 ; 
'     xxii.  117 ;  xlix.  43,  618  ;  Ivi.  459  ;  xxxi.  316  (wrongly  called 

cobaU] ;  xiii.  185  ;  iviii.  77  ;  ii.  748 ;  xv.  113,  98 ;  ixiii.  14; 

xvi.  99  ;  xxxix.  489. 
AeoniU,   xx.    336 :    xlvii.    390 ;    I.    289  ;    liii.   870 ;  hi.   458 ; 
"     Ixv.  155 ;  I.  840  ;  xliv.  349  ;  Ixvii.  477. 
Anaeardium  oeeidmtalt,  xxx.  486, 
Aganeui,  xIt.  288 ;  lix.  76. 
Anamirta  eoeevitu,  xlvi.  248. 
Am]^ic  alcohol,  xlvii.  202,  119,  138. 
AtTopa  heUadoma,  Iv.   451 ;  Ivi.  301 ;  Ivii.  869  ;  lix.  328 ;  ii. 

546  ;  xxvii.  363  ;  xxx.  209. 
ArgmOwn  eydmdwn,  Iviii.  68. 
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Acetic  tuid,  xxxvii.  ISi,  187. 

Bryonia,  i.  190. 

Brandy  an  antidoU  to  bstr,  iii.  66. 

Banana  fruit,  xlvi.  436. 

C<»ton,  oiridei  of,  i.  179  :  iii.  363  :  x.  88 ;  ziz.  335  ;  zlvi.  360  ; 

xhii.  388-8 ;  xlii.  109  :  il?.  291 ;  Uv.  143 ;  It.  374  ;  Iviii. 

139  ;  IxTii.  227. 
Cuprum,  ii.  173,  SOS :  Iv.  124  ;  xlvi.  24«  ;  xlili.  161, 
Camphor,  iii.  134  ;  xii.  397  ;  xisvi.  368,  48  ;  li.  104,  256. 
Canlharidet,  t.  7G  ;  Iii.  80  ;  xxxvii.  3f)5  ;  ix.  236  ;  ii.  1»». 
Colchicvm,  ri.  309  ;  hi.  78 :  xxvi.  187  ;  xlvii.  300  ;  ]x»i.   689 ; 

ii.  308 ;  iv.  369 ;  X.  339. 
CtM)t,  ii.  231. 

Cimicifuffa  raeemota,  viii.  133, 146  ;  xxi.  136. 
Conwim,  viii.  394  ;  x.  107  ;  i.  62C. 
Carburetud  hydrogen,  xlvii.  383-4. 
Cicuta,  ii.  19 ;  x.  107  ;  xix.  31. 
Crolon,  xlnii.  297  ;  vi.  194  ;  vii.  30,  316  ;  viii.  178,  411 ;  xxvi. 

165 ;  XXX.  368. 
Coffee,  ix.  53  ;  1.  GO  ;  Ivi.  440  ;  xix.  339  ;  xvi.  309  ;  Iii.  56. 
Checkerberry  eaenee  of,  IzT.  60. 
Chlori/;  Ether,  ix.  379. 
Ctutana  nut»,  liii.  468. 

Chiid  breaihing  and  crying  m  tUero,  z.  96  ;  xi.  176,  372. 
Crotaliu,  zxvii.    170 ;    xxriii.    40 ;    xzxiii.    443 ;    zxxir.   381 ; 

xxsvii.  449  :  zxzTiii.  65,  93  ;  xzziz.  01,  535  ;  xli.  389  ;  zlTiii. 

4B8,  200,  368  ;  slix.  606  ;  1.  268,  338  ;  xxxi.  208. 
C^hatlit  ipeeaaumha,  xxix.  339,  411,  460 ;  xzii.  83  ;  xlii.  301 ; 

Uiv.  340. 
ConnoUt,  xxxi.  340 ;  xlvii.  317 ;  M.  209,  399,  816  ;  Id.  173  ; 

Ixvii.  391 ;  It.  294  ;  Iviii.  119  ;  lix.  966. 
CUoToform,  xlii.  49,  280 ;  xlv.  536  ;  xlri.  218,  460  ;  xlvii.  384 ; 

xlviii.  288  ;  xlix.  47  ;  sUx.  850  ;  Iii.  19,  248 ;  It.  386 ;  liii. 

2T1 ;  Iziv.  131,  9G9  ;  xii.  446,  506,  509,  523  ;  xliU.  109. 
Datura  ttramonium,  iii.  310  ;  ix.  10  :  xt.  60  ;  xxxi.  361 ;  xxxiii. 

408  :  Iii.  86  ;  Iit.  396  ;  kv.  261,  311 ;  x.  339. 
DigitaUi,  iii.  733  :  v.  359,  203  ;  xvii.  313 ;  xxxi.  126 ;  xliz.  906  ; 

x.  988 ;  Iv.  159 ;  Ixni.  476. 
EAer,  zixvi.  369 ;  zzxviii.  482  ;  xliii.  254,  109 ;  xlv.  636 ;  liii. 

381;  liv.  229,  608;  Ixiv.  118. 
Funffi  of  $lraw,  Ixvi.  609,  539. 
Gelien*inum,  viL  117  ;  liv.  396 ;  tzii.  634. 
Heloniat  erythrotperma,  vii.  136, 
Iodine,  X.  378 ;  xii.  966  ;  xlix.  258  ;  IxJi.  616 ;  ii.  51,  69  ;  it. 

341 ;  xi.  110,  319  ;  Ixi.  300  ;  xxvii.  916  ;  xiiii.  40. 
Juniptrw  virginiana,  il.  469  ;  zliv.  336  ;  Ivii.  384. 
KaU  ehloricum,  vi.   336,  341    (miBcalled  ehUmU,  see  p.  347) ; 

Ixiil  33  :  IxiT.  236  ;  Ixi.  384,  466. 
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Kali  iodidum,  xfiii.  ISO  ;  zlviii.  316  ;  xzxvii.  373 ;  Ix.  143. 

Kali  cyanidum,  li.  443  ;  It.  387. 

Kalmia,  x.  313. 

KtroteleM,  Uv.  150,  48,  69,  03,  SOS ;  Iziv.  494. 

Ijuerta,  zxi.  307. 

lAAdia,  xiiii.  110  ;  zlvi.  77  ;  xliii.  48  ;  xvi.  316  ;  zvii.  330. 

LtUunt  tigrinvm,  Ixvii.  ST9. 

Mgratry,  iL  889,  197  :  iii.  670  ;  iv.  809—408  ;  t.  44  ;  ti.  188  ; 

vii.  374;  is.  85;  xii.  402,  419;  xiv.  114;  x?iii.  133,  149, 

181,301,379;  xivii.  867,  341 ;  xixii.  469,  617  ;  xiiiii.  160; 

xx»iT.  367  ;  xli.  278  ;  iliii.  184 ;  xW.  78 :  Uv.  489  ;  Ixv.  169, 

316 ;  li.  349  ;  xUu.  346 ;  ii.  301 ;  iy.  330,  67 ;  xxxii.  843, 

388,  408,  118. 
Merewiaiit,  iii.  358. 
Nicoliana  tabactm.  Hi.  838  ;  iviii.  36 ;  xx.  173,  330,  308,  988 ; 

zxiii.  874;  xxii.  110,  310,  301;  xxtI.  358;  xxis.  163;   zxx. 

129,  306  ;  xxxi.  18,  04,  156,  379,  364,  471,  313,  609  ;  xxxiii. 

101,    446,    409 ;    xxxiv.    88 ;    xxxvii.   329,    471  ;   sli.  268 ; 

xli.  408,  473  ( ?  xliii.  473) ;  xliii.  473  ;  xliv.  489  ;  xlv.  305 ; 

xlvii.  401 ;  xltx.  618  :  Iv.  210. 
Natrum  murieOiewn,  xili.  16  ;  xxxiii.  443. 
Nai^uha,  W.  960. 
OxaUc  acid,  xii.  168 ;  xxx.  17 ;  xxxi.  39 ;  xxxiii.  170,  368 ; 

ixxviii.  93  ;  xxri.  901 ;  xlii.  440. 
Poiton  of  the  nagat,  ii.  151. 
Prinot  vtrticilLuiu,  ix.  383. 
Photphoi-vj),  ii.  479  ;  ii.  529  ;  xxix.  626  ;  XxxIt.  366  ;  liii.  368, 

833 ;  lix.  348  ;  ix.  346 ;  Ixvi.  308  ;  livii.  107.  78. 
Papaver  tomnifamm,  ii.  603,  547  ;  iii.  463 ;  v.  340,  802  ;  iv. 

292  ;  vi.  138,  160 ;  vii.  6,  28,  37,  66  ;  viii.  147  ;  ix.  66,  73 ; 

xi.  364 :  xii.  195  ;  xiii.  133,  319 ;  xiv.  197,  310,  308 ;  xvi. 

101,  321 ;  xviii.  136  ;  xix.  81 ;  xx.  33  ;  xxii.  114 ;  xiiii.  331 ; 

xxiv.  126  ;  ixvi.  345  ;  xxviii.  806,  462  ;  xxx.  320,  63 ;  xxxui. 

138,  408  ;  xxivi.  368 ;  xxxvii.  69  ;  xU.  463,  63,  119,  133  ; 

xlii.  247,  476  ;  xlis.  108,  341 ;  li.  366-6  ;   liv.  66 ;  Ivi.  449, 

636 ;  hii.  78,  857  ;   kiii.  101.  326,  301 ;   Ixv.  157,  209 ; 

Ixvii.  326. 
Plumbum,  i.  147  ;  ii.  346,  923,  610  ;  iv.  205  ;  vi.  100  ;  xiu.  58 ; 

xvi.  41,  939 ;  xxiii.  307 ;  xxv.  88 ;  xxJx.  76, 166 ;  xxxi.  362 ; 

xxxii.  953-5  ;    xliii.  300  ;    xlvi.  74 ;  xlviii.  06 ;    liii.  391 ; 

Uv.  31 ;  Iv.  438  ;  Ivi.  439  ;  Ux.    99  ;  Uiii.  969 ;  Ixv.  199  ; 

Ixvi.  463. 
Pnime  add,  i.  446,  416  ;  t.  211 ;  xx.  86 ;  Xxviil.  498 ;  xxxii. 

439,  596  ;  xxxvii.  390  ;  xlvti.  889. 
QuiniM,  i.   106 ;    iii.  560  ;    viii.  196 ;  xxii.  870  ;   xxt.  308 ; 

xxviii.  88,  468,  603 ;  xxxu.  846 ;  xxxvii.  66,  106 ;  xlix.  999 ; 

liv.  598 ;  Ixiii.  96. 
No.  *,  Vol  20.  16 
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TUdmiM  eommtmis,  iv.  119  ;  xxxi.  4U6  ;  xtTit.  413. 

Rhta,  Tii.  41S ;  xvii.  347  ;  x?iu.  303 ;  xix.  190,  360 ;  zuix. 

326  ;  liii.  168  ;  lix.  358. 
Snaka,  i.  463  ;  ix.  340 ;  x.  364-6 ;  xvij.  146 ;  zxjx.  40 ;  xxx. 

243  ;  xli.  383  ;  xliv.  289  ;  Ixv.  180. 
Sd>aeie  acid,  vi.  376. 

8an0idnaria,  vi.  140,  246  ;  xvii.  349  ;  xxxii.  457  ;  xxxiii.  389. 
Solanum  tuberosum  agrotaru,  ix.  31 ;  xxxiv.  167  ;  xxxv.  89. 
Smilax,  is.  37  ;  xi.  359. 
Seede,  ii.  814 ;  xi.  420 ;  X.  298 ;  xxri.  398  ;  ixil.  168 ;  xxx. 

88 ;  xxxiv.  448. 
Stannum,  xxxi.  38. 
Strychnog  nua  vomica,  i.  493  ;  xxxvi.  309,  428 ;  xl.  113 ;  xlii. 

431;  iIt.  473;  xlviii.  340;  xlix.  S82 ;  U.  476;  liii.  163; 

lyi.  368,  491  ;  liiv.  101,  131,  181,  369,  282,  836  ;  ixv.  147  ; 

Ixvi.  365  ;  Ixvii.  476,  326. 
StdphuTetted  hydrogen,  xliv.  340  ;  Ixvii.  54. 
Spigelia,  lii.  73. 
SanUmine,  Ixv.  126. 

Turpmtine,  ii.  975  ;  v.  363  :  xii.  300  ;  Ixii.  78. 
Tea,  ix.  63  ;  xix.  239  ;  xxi.  206  ;  lii.  56  ;  Ivi.  440. 
Tamy,  x.  30  ;  xvii.  139  :  xxv.  214 ;  xlvi.  606  ;  Ivii.  888. 
Tarlarie  add,  xxxiii.  348. 
Veratrwn,  x.  216;  xix.  31;  xx.  393;  xlviii.  609;  Ivii,  299, 

486 :  lix.  337,  96 ;  Iiu.  138 ;  Ixvi.  186,  209 ;  Ixvii.  366. 
Taiman,  liv.  117. 
Tttpa,  Ivii.  298. 
WavraU.  xx.  401. 
Zinc,  xxxiv.  65 ;  Ii.  366 ;  Ixiii.  363. 

No.    73. — AUBRICAN  JoCKNAL  OF    MeDICAL   SciEMCES, 

1828. 

1st  Series  cousiats  of  26  toIb.  ;  New  Series  begins  in  1841, 
of  which  vols.  1 — 56  (1868)  h^ve  been  examined. 
AconiU,  xxi.  483 ;  xxiii.  300  ;  i.  471 ;  m.s.  xxiii.  266,  663  ;  xi. 

524  :  XV.  564  ;  xxviii.  447  ;  xxx.  489  ;  xxxi.  468  ;  ix.  238  ; 

xliii.  286  ;  xliv.  414-26  ;  436-8 ;  439-48. 
AnetM,  ii.  18-S  ;  v.  237 ;  ti.  523-4 ;  viii.  249  ;  xL  61,  628-80, 

546;  XV.    269,    687;  xvii.    601.  639-38;  xvjii.  504,   631; 

XX.  322  ;  xxi.  519  ;  xxiii.  212,  503 ;  ixiv.  243 ;  xxvi.  497  ; 

xvi.  389,  518  :  k.b.  xxi.  91 ;  xxii.  359,  962,  636  ;   xiii.  319, 

492  ;  xiv.  268  :  Xvi.  121 ;  xvu.  230  ;  xlvii.  278  ;  xxiv.  668  ; 

xxvij.    638  ;  xxxvi.  77 ;  xl.  110  ;  xli.  390-2  ;  ii.  90,  603  ; 

iii.  249  ;  iv.  928  ;  vi.  494,  497,  520  ;  viii.  633  ;  x.  618,  621 ; 

xliii.  377,  379;  xi.  963;  U.  613;  i.  57,  629. 

i.  334 ;  XXV.  191,  444 ;  il.  233  ;  xi.  546  ;  ix.  604 ; 
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zvii.  530  ;  n.s.  zxii.  330  ;  xr.  573  ;  xzt.  131 ;  xxxUi.  S60  ; 

iii.  348,  494  ;  i.  620. 
Atropa  belladonna,  ii.  470  ;  iii.  477  ;  iv.  249  ;  xiv.  304;  lii. 

260 ;  IX.  214 ;  1.  207  ;  xxiv.  221 ;  xii.  483  ;  n.b.  iiiv.  273 

xlix.  472,  541  ;  1.  67  ;  Iii.  269  ;  Ivi.  258-9,  E48  ;  xxvi.  640 

zsxiv.  278  ;  uxviii.  76,  624  ;  zli.  289  ;  xiii.  220  :  xvii.  475 

vii.  231 ;  xliii.  54-60 ;  xUv.  4S6 ;  xlv.  621 ;  iv.  170. 
Argsntam,  lii.  260  :  xivi.  339  ;  iv.  479. 
Ammimia,  h.s.  ii.  237. 
Apu,  xiz.  265  ;  vii.  224. 
Amygdala,  iv.  219  ;  h.s.  viii.  636. 
Agariem,  k.b.  xiv.  548  ;  vii.  231. 
Apium  petroulinum,  n.s.  xxxi.  470. 
Amylene,  m.s.  xxxiv.  275,  614. 
AicUpiai,  N.B.  xlii,  46. 

AniUne,  N.a.  xlii.  542  ;  xliii.  216  ;  xliv.  276  ;  xlvii.  274. 
Artemvia  vahluma  (cina),  n.s.  xlii.  642. 

Acetic  add,  is.  530  ;  xii.  936 ;  li.  501 ;  n.3.  xt.  302,  551-62. 
Aldehyd,  N.s.  xvi.  233. 
Amyl  nitrite,  H.s^xlvii.  610. 
Bitmulh,  vii.  561. 

Batyta,  s.y.  639  ;  xs.  231,  242  ;  K.a.  xiiii.  269. 
Bombui,  six.  266-7. 

Bromine,  iii.  479 ;  n.s.  xxi.  262  ;  xxii.  640. 
Crotalm,  i.  341;  ii.  lU ;  viii.  397,  640;  xiii.  811;  n.s.  xxt. 

278  ;  XXXV.  94,  375  ;  xxxviii.  674  ;  xli.  89. 
Cantharidei,  iii.  463  ;  xix.  512 ;  i.  368 ;   vi.  493 ;  xvii.  263 ; 

xiz.  613  ;  v.a.  zxxiv.  559  ;  xiii.  226. 
Cytitm  labumMt,  k.s.  ii.  234,  516  ;  iv.  148  ;  vii.  237  ;  iv.  148. 
d^rum,  ii.  468  ;  vi.  269  ;  s.b.  ii.  602  ;  iv.  487  ;  xi.  470  ;  viii. 

261,  262 :  xlui.  978. 
ChloriTuUed  hydrochloric  ether,  n.s.  xxi.  459. 
Camphor,  x^.   161;  v.  498;  vi.  936;  xi.  248;  xxiv.  198-SOl ; 

N.S.  sxiii.  226  ;  xxxvi.  264 ;  vii.  190. 
Cinnamon,  n.s.  xix.  536. 
Citric  add,  N.s.  xxix,  204. 
Conium,  sx.  629  ;  xii.  936 ;  xxi.  483 ;  viii.  491 ;  n.s.  xxxii.  478 ; 

xxxvi.  564 ;  xi.  123  ;  viL  231 ;  x.  61,  621 ;  xliv.  499 ;  Ivi. 

957  ;  ii.  469. 
Cephaelit  ipecacuanha,  viii.  492  ;  n.s.  vii.  269. 
Coceidiu,  N.s.  xxi.  460,  697 ;  xliv.  433-6. 
Cyanogm,  x.  266, 143-8. 
Ctiiebi.  xi.  198. 

Copaiba,  xvii.  486  ;  xiv.  13  ;  xxv.  446. 
Carbonic  add,  ii.  197  :  vii.  547  ;  xi.  601 ;  xli.  319  ;  xiii.  323  ; 

xxiii.  603  ;  xxiv.  506,  944 ;  n.s.  iii.  242. 
CJWoro/orm,  N.S.  xxi.  267,  349,  468, 491-8;  xxii.  271;  xxiii.  266, 
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656-60  ;  zxxi.  G«!) :  ssiii.  518  ;  Xxxiij.  376,  547-61 ;  xxxiv. 

978,  367  ;  xxxv.  286-8  ;  xxivi.  281 ;  xt.  291-301,  651-63  ; 

ivi.  227-39,  489-608  ;  xvii.  624-8  ;  xviii.  274-8  ;  xix.  268  ; 

XX.  260;  xlvii.931;  ilix.268,2n;  lii.  671;  liv.  322,  668-9. 
Colchicum,  xiv.  617  ;  k.s.  xzx.  5S9  ;  i.  258  ;  xxxiii.  69  ;  xixt. 

509 ;  xlii.  271. 
Cinthonme,  K.s.  lii.  97. 
Cyclamitu,  k.b.  xxsiv.  979. 
Cannabii,  n.s.  tI.  188  ;  i.  449. 

Croton.  i».  240  ;  xxiv.  462,  446  ;  H.8.  xUi.  674  :  liii.  272. 
Carburetum  lulpkuru,  ix.  916;  H.s.xvi.  288. 
deuui,  H.B.  lii.  969. 
Datura  ttramonium,  t.  261 ;  vi.  237,  935  ;  xxii.  200,  466-8 ; 

xix.  371  ;  xxi.  483 ;   k.s.  xxiv.  969 ;   Tii.  231 ;   xri.   485  ; 

xl*ii.  562  ;  xliii.  54 ;  xliv.  427 ;  lu.  278 ;  xiv.  360. 
Daphne mexerewm,  xxi.  618  ;  N.s.  xriii.  641. 
D^itaiii,  xxii.  468-66 ;  xxi.  483 ;  I.  166 ;  zix.  991 ;  n.b.  it. 

491. 
DeVpkiniM,  n.b.  xxviii.  611 ;  xxz.  4B8. 
EUOervtm,  viii.  499  ;  zrvi.  464. 
Ether,  N.a.  ixxiii.  977,  280 ;  xiv.  619-98 ;  xv.  991-301 ;  xvi. 

489-608  ;  xviii.  393  ;  xlvii.  660  ;  xxi.  319. 
Eupkobia,  xi.  23  ;  xii.  71 ;  k.s.  ix.  238. 
EchUei  luherecta,  K.s.  xiii.  489. 
Ethyl,  Nitrate  of,  N.s.  xvi.  232. 
f  umI  oil,  M.B.  X.  619. 

Feman,  iii.  244 ;  xvii.  217  ;  h.B.  xviiL  260. 
Fwigtu  Tii.  518 ;  n.b.  xliv.  1,  887. 
Gehemmum,  n.s.  liii.  271. 
Hyoieyamw,  XX.  214 ;  xxiv.  291;  xii.  936  ;  zxi.  483;  xxiL  188- 

98  ;  N.S.  i.  639  ;  vii.  231 ;  Iri.  660  ;  xliv.  430. 
Bydrocyanic  acid,  li.  603,  17,  807-12  ;  xi.  801 ;  xxv.  243 ;  iii. 

930;  iv.  497;  vii.  623;  vi.  228;  n.s.  xxviii.  276;  vii.  231, 

235  ;  It.  277. 
Iodine,  xx.  210  ;  i.  448  :  xvi.  173 ;  xxi.  454  ;  x.  168  ;  t.  500  ; 

Ti.  406,  496  ;  viii.  546  ;  n.s.  xxiv.  495  ;  i.  637  ;  t.  248  ;  xxi. 

461,  203,  109. 
Jndigo,  XX.  467-9  ;  xvii.  233  ;  n.s.  ir.  487. 
Jatropha,  xviii.  496 ;  n.b.  xxiii.  664 ;  XTi.  488 ;  xx.  103. 
IrU,  xix.  260. 

Juniperus  labirM,  xxi.  846  ;  K.s.  Xxi.  639. 
Ink,  M.B.  xxvii.  636. 
Kalijerrooyanidum,  xt.  362. 
Kali  ndphocyanidum,  n.b.  mix.  978. 
Kali  cyanidum,  K.s.  xxxix.  379  ;  xlvii,  978. 
KaU  iodidum,  xri.  616  ;  n.s.  i.  627  ;  vi.  191 ;  xvii.  168. 
KaU  biehromicum,  i.  446 ;  n.s.  xItIi.  976. 
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Kali  (KtaUeum,  m.s.  ii.  S30 ;  vi.  498. 

Kali  nitruTum,  x.  141 ;  v.a.  viii.  263  ;  niii.  304. 

Kali  bromidum,  n.s.  ilviii.  607  ;  Iri.  17,  646  ;  xxi.  199. 

LiUum  tiffrinum,  N.s.  sir.  S71. 

Mercury,  i.  211,  476  ;  vi.  540  ;  ivi.  506  ;  xtu.  330,  630  ;  Miii. 

199,  306-9  :  ii.  433,  337  ;  xxvi.  313  ;  iii.  209  ;  iv.  630  ;  vii. 

966  ;  xxii.  803  ;  xiil  388,  633  ;  xir.  349  ;  n.b.  xi.  468  ;  xxi. 

47,  49,  79 ;  xiv.  608 ;  iri.  243 ;  xlix.  269 ;  ixxiii.  818 ;  iii. 

490  ;  Tii.  496  ;  viii.  359  ;  xlii.  294  ;  xlv.  339  ;  ii.  616. 
Manganam,  x.  354  ;  xxi.  633. 
NUrobtneol.,  M.s.  xliv.  376  ;  xlvii.  374. 
Nicotiana  tt^aeton,  xxi.  483 ;  xxiii.  146 :  XXT.  303 ;  ix.  351 ; 

xiii.  385-6  ;  xxii.  194-200  ;  N.fi.  xxi.  489  ;  xxxi.  467  ;  xxiii, 

805  ;  ixxiii.  661 ;  xiii.  155  ;  ii.  507  ;  vii.  231 ;  X.  247  ;  iliv. 

488  ;  xix.  S48  ;  xlviii.  631,  643-4  ;  xlix.  337,  368  ;  Iii.  671. 
(Enantke  erocata,  s.e.  vii.  333. 
Oxalic  acid,  n.s.  xxii.  633. 
Oleum  morrhua,  k.b.  xix.  485. 
Phoiphonu,  i.  333  ;  v.  888  ;  N.s.  >i.  406  ;  xii.  536  :  Ivi.  53-78  ; 

xliv.  275  ;  xlvi.  660  ;  xlviii.  237  ;  xiix.  666,  863  ;  xxxii.  38d ; 

XXXV.  388,  366. 
Pruna*  lauroceratus,  n.s.  vi,  499. 
Phosphorous  acid,  x.  36S. 
Fhellandrium,  n.s.  xxvi.  642. 
Plumftum.  i.  210-11 ;  xvi.  476-83,  506,  631;  xxiii.  246 ;  xi. 

243;  ii.  483;  xv.  628  ;  J.  300  ;  xvii.  333,  503  ;  iv.  326,480; 

xxi.  183  ;  xxiii.  246,  xiii.  265  ;  x.  341 ;  xix.  140 ;  n.b.  xxiii. 

285  ;  xi.  462  ;  xiii.  393  ;  xviii.  356,  538  ;  xlviii.  237  ;  xlix. 

642  ;  xxvi.  874  ;  xrxi.  666  ;    xxxiv.  643  ;  xl.  667  ;  ii.  232  ; 

iv.  226  ;  vi.  69,  468,  603  ;  viii.  683 ;   x.  246  ;  xlu.  574 ; 

xliii.  380;  i.  505. 
Popmw  tomnifervm,  ii.  469 :  iv.  357 ;  v.  332,  603,  360,  480 ; 

Tii.  655  ;  xiii.  61 ;  xxi.  478-90,  538  ;  xxii.  177-88,  302 ; 

xxvi.   608  ;  viii.  480 ;  xx.  460 ;  xxiv.  331 ;  xvii.  232  ;  iii. 

467 ;  X.  164,  263 ;  n.s.  xxi.  640 ;  i.  112  ;  xiv.  269  ;  xv.  803, 

668  ;  xvi.  347  ;  xvii.  167  ;  xyjii.  664  ;  xx.  498  ;  xxiv.  573  ; 

xxviii.  325,  575  ;  xxxiii.  570  ;   xxxv.  288,  669  ;  xxxviii.  74, 

281 ;  xl.  289,  570 ;  ii.  469,  316 ;  iii.  245  ;  iv.  228, 335, 339 ; 

vi.  373  ;  vii.  381 ;  ix.  257  ;  xliii.  54-60,  636 ;  xUv.  277,  280, 

396  1  liii.  662,  666 ;  Ivi.  648 ;  xlv.  520 ;  xlix.  639  ;  L  67. 
PetroUum,  N.a.  Iii.  269. 
Quinine,  i.  446 ;  xiii.  33 ;  xii.  631,  616 ;  n.s.  xxi.  638 ;  xxiii. 

619;  xxiv.   491;  xii.  79;  xiii.  393;  xix.  197;  liL  97;  v. 

494  ;  vii.  338,  498. 
Bhus,  iv.  98  ;  xi.  543 ;  n.s.  U.  660. 
Ruta,  xxiii.  604. 
Stryehnos  nux  vomica,  xxri.  301 ;  iiL  464  ;  iv.  613--4 ;  vi.  389  ; 
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K.  809  ;  rii.  323,  334 ;  ixi.  483 ;  Xiiii.  309 ;  it.  13-38,  807- 

la  ;  N.8.  MCii.  584 ;  xi;  628 ;  xv.  808,  5«3  ;  xii.  646-8 ; 

xlTiii.  70,  399  ;  xxix.  369  ;  ixxi.  647,  660  ;  xxiii.  551,  570  ; 

xjxiii.  63,  661,  662  ;  xl.  278  ;  vii.  331 ;  xlii.  678  ;  xliii.  276 ; 

xliv.  426,  669;  iv.  323. 
Sfnden,  xix.  266  ;  xxii.  614;  xxiv.  60. 
Solanum,  ix.  604 ;  vii.  236  ;  xiv.  517  ;  n.s.  xxi.  257. 
Salamanden,  n.s.  xxii.  532. 
SquilU,  N.S.  xxviii.  510. 
SoUmin,  N.s.  xxTiii.  568. 
SnaJcet,  i.  341 ;  ii.  209  ;  xiii.  310 ;  n.b.  XZXtL  668,  6T6  ;  xlvii. 

132;  x™.  254;  Ivi.  677. 
Saceharum,  n.s.  xxxJx.  106  ;  xlviii.  508. 
Sajigtttnoria,  n.s.  ii.  606. 
Seetde,  xxiv.  196 ;  i.  251 ;  xxvi.  810 ;  vii,  272  ;  iii.  862,  890- 

410 :  XXT.  310,  205,  450  ;  x.  326 ;  m.s.  iv.  499  ;  x-  243  ;  Wi. 

677;  ii.  222,  451,  450,  492. 
Samiueta,  n.b.  is.  612. 
Scolopendon  heroi,  n.s.  Iii.  675. 
Tievte,  vii.  223  ;  n.b.  iliv.  581. 
Toad,  N.S.  xxii.  532  ;  xxxii.  279. 

Tanacelum,  xvi.  356  ;  N.S.  xxiii.  136  ;  xxiv.  279  ;  ii.  616. 
Turpentine,  viii.  480 ;  xxiv.  242  ;  iv,  500,  301 ;  xxiii.  479  ;  n.s. 

xxix.  207  ;  xx.  168  ;  xlvii.  279  ;  xxxvi.  561. 
ThaUiwn,  n.s,  xlvii.  280. 
Vpat,  vii.  223  ;  N.s.  xl.  368. 
Yeratrwn,  xiv.  517  ;  xri.  996  ;  n.b.  xIt.  529  ;  1.  984,  563  ;  Ivi. 

260. 
VeralTia,  n.s.  XXX.  488  ;  xliv.  431. 
Veepa,  xix.  865. 

Woorari,  h.b.  xxxviii.  1 ;  xxi.  598. 
Watertndon  seed,  n.b.  xxix.  371. 

Zinc,  xxiv.  l»6-8  ;  n.s.  xliv.  238 ;  xi.  471 ;  xvii.  381 ;  xviii. 
279  ;  XX.  545-8  ;  xxi.  166. 

[To  be  continued.) 

REVIEW. 

HomaopcUky  in  its  Relation  to  the  Diietues  cf  FemaUs  imd  Gyn<B- 
cology.  By  Thomas  Skinner,  M.D.  Liverpool:  Adam 
Holden,  48,  Cliurch  Street     1875. 

From  some  points  of  view  this  pamphlet  is  a  remarkable  one. 

'    Its  title,  we  must  remark  in  limine,  scarcely  conveys  a  correct 

idea  of  its  aim.    It  is  not,  as  roight  be  supposed,  a  treatise  on 

the  homoeopathic  treatment  of  diseases  of  women,  and  though 

the  ioflnence  of  homceopath;  on  the  managemeut  of  some  of 
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these  diseases  is  pointed  out,  it  is  so  as  illastnttiTe  of  the 
advantages  of  homceopathy  generally.  This  department  of 
practice  has  been  selected  by  the  author  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
because  his  attention  has  throughout  his  professional  career 
been  especially  devoted  to  it.  The  essay  is  in  reality  a  public 
announcement  of  the  author's  change  of  views  in  therapeutics. 
This  change  is  as  considerable  as  it  is  remarkable.  From  having, 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  been  a  vehement  opponent  of 
homceopathy,  he  has  become  not  only  a  homceopatnist,  but  a 
Habnemannian.  Having  joined  most  cordially  in  every  effort 
that  has  been  made  in  Liverpool  to  show  contempt  for  homeo- 
pathy and  to  annoy  its  professional  adherents,  Dr.  Skinner 
here  declares  his  thorough  acceptance  of  the  law  of  Similars, 
not  merely  as  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  remedies,  but  as  the 
onb/  guide  in  all  cases  of  every  form  of  disease.  He  has  a 
perfect  horror  of  alternating  two  remedies,  a  firm  confidence 
in  the  medicinal  powers  of  medicines  supposed  to  be  diluted  to 
the  millionth  attennation,  perfect  faith  in  the  psoric  theory,  and 
indeed  apparently  in  all  that  Hahuemaon  ever  said  or  wrote. 
Not  only  so,  but  having  in  former  times  rated  his  homceopatbic 
neighbours  for  being  homceopatha  at  all,  he  now  criticises  their 
views  of  homteopathy  as  very  much  below  the  standard  of  what 
they  ought  to  be.  So  complete  a  change  of  front  is  almost 
unique.  For  a  medical  man  who,  after  having  denoonced  ho- 
moeopathy, has  been  induced  to  study  it,  te  declare  his  con- 
fidence in  it,  and  endeavour  to  practise  it,  is,  happily,  not  un. 
common;  but  for  such  an  one  to  turn  round  and  declare 
himself  a  Hahnemannian  of  the  purest  type  is  indeed  a  novelty. 
Such,  however,  is  Dr.  Skinner,  and  we  may  congratulate  our 
Hahnemannian  friends  on  having  added  te  their  little  band  so 
sturdy  a  recruit  as  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  sbovra  himself 
to  be. 

Dr.  Skinner  was  a  papil  and  assistant  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Simpson,  for  whom  be  entertained  an  admiration  of  the  pro- 
foundest  order  He  says :  "  I  took  his  reply  to  Hahuemann  and 
his  works  as  a  complete  settlement  of  the  question."  He  never 
read  Henderson's  answer  nntil  two  years  ago,  and  since  that 
time  experience  has  eoggested  to  him  that  Henderson  "  held  a 
dwarfed  and  disintegrated  form  of  Hahnemann's  great  discoveries 
which  has  done  more  to  keep  back  their  acceptance  by  the  body 
of  the  profession  than  tongue  can  tell."  We,  on  the  contrary, 
think  that  the  real  obstacle  to  the  profession  studying  hom<£0- 
pathy  has  been  that  its  members  have  as  a  rule  done  as  Dr. 
Skinner  did — treated  Henderson's  representaUon  of  homoeopathy 
with  silent  contempt  and  utter  neglect.  Dr.  Skinner  looks  upon 
Henderson's  having  in  some  instances  alternated  remedies,  and 
his  having  regarded  the  objective  phenoraeiia  of  disease  as  of 

In  all  the  warmth  of  his  ntw-born  zeal  Dr.  Skinner  writes : — 
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greater  consideration  than  those  irhich  ore  subjective,  as  serioas 
errors.  We  have  little  doubt  but  that  Henderson  objected  to 
the  altemalJon  of  remedies  from  an  abstract  point  of  view  as 
much  as  aojone,  bat  that  he  found  in  practice  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  so  employing  them  occasiooall; — just  as 
the  majoritj  of  those  who  have  successfully  practised  homceo- 
pathj  during  the  last  forty  years  have  done. 

"  He  adopted,"  writes  the  critic,  "  as  the  only  soond  bads  for 
the  proper  selection  of  the  remedy  the  allopathic  pathological 
conditioas,  which  be  had  all  bis  life  been  taught  and  accustomed 
to  look  upon  as  the  tins  qud  non  in  sound  practice,  which  is  con- 
demned by  the  Orgatum." 

How  pathological  conditions  can  be  "  allopathic  "  we  do  not 

uoderataod.  There  is  do  such  thing  as  a  homoeopathic  or  an 
allopathic  pathology.  The  words  homceo[iathic  and  allopathic 
define  the  principle  on  which  a  drug  ia  selected.  Neither  has 
any  reference  to  pathology.  That  pathological  conditions  should 
have  been  condemned  by  the  Organon  as  nnworthy  of  being 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  selection  of  a  drug  cannot  excite 
our  astonishment.  At  the  time  that  work  was  written  patho* 
logital  conditions  were  for  the  most  part  creations  of  the 
imagination.  At  the  present  time  they  are,  in  the  large  pro- 
portion of  instances,  well  understood  and  fully  domonstrated 
phenomena,  which  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  neglect  the  study 
of  in  their  relation  to  drug  action.  Again,  Henderson's  use  of 
"  allopathic  doses  of  low  potencies  and  mother  tinctures "  is 
alleged  by  Dr.  Skinner  as  a  grievous  error.  What  is  an  allo- 
pathic dose?  It  ia  a  quantity  of  medicine  sufficient  to  evoke 
the  physiological  action  of  a  drug.  This  was  a  dose,  we  know 
full  well,  hut  rarely  if  ever  used  by  Hondereon.  A  bomceopathic 
dose  is  one,  on  the  other  baud,  which  is  less  than  will  excite  the 
phenomena  of  disordered  health  peculiar  to  the  drug  prescribed. 
This  may  be  a  few  drops  of  the  mother  tincture,  or  it  may  be  as 
much  of  a  low  "  potency."  Further,  a  dose  may  be  homoMpathio 
which  ie  sufficient  to  correct  morbid  conditions  when  prescribed 
on  the  homeopathic  principle.  How  small  such  a  dose  may  be 
our  present  experience,  large  as  it  is,  is  inadequate  as  yet  to 
have  determined.  Doubtless  the  bomceopathy  practised  to-day 
differs  widely  from  bomceopathy  as  understood  by  Hithnemaun — 
and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  Hahnemann  comprehended 
in  bia  view  of  homoeopathy  a  great  deal  that  bad  no  connection 
whatever  with  it.  His  psora  theory,  his  idea  of  dynamisation, 
were  to  him  as  much  a  part  of  bomceopathy  as  the  law  of 
similars  itself.  Homceopathy  we  all  know  is  untouched  by  the 
demolition  of  the  psoric  theory,  and  remains  although  the  notion 
of  dynamisation  has  been  almost  entirely  discarded. 
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"  The  true  HahnemanniaQ  revels,  yea  glories,  in  the  names  of 
Hahnemann  and  homteopathj.  He  has  no  desire  to  see  the  day 
when  hom(8opathy  and  aUopatbj  will  be  convertible  terms — the 
two  systems  being  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  vhen 
faithfully  and  honestly  practised — yet,  strange  to  say,  there  are 
men  who  will  leave  their  '  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,'  and 
who  have  for  years  past  fought  the  good  fight  against  the  old 
school  of  medicine,  who  have  signified  their  willinguesa  to  cave 
in  and  sell  their  birthright,  their  honour,  their  all  that  they 
have  so  long  fought  for,  the  truth — if  they  ever  possessed  it — 
for  a  mess  of  pottage,  the  privilege  to  hobnob  and  fraternise  with 
those  whose  system  of  practice  they  have  so  long  and  so  justly 
opposed.  I  say  to  such  men,  the  sooner  they  go  over  to 
allopathy,  body  and  soul,  the  better  for  the  homceopathy  of  the 
Master;  and  let  us  hear  no  more  of  their  willingness  to  resign 
the  honourable  name  of  '  Homceopatb,'  or  •  Homteopathist,'  or 
'  Homceopathician,'  as  our  American  cousins  prefer  calling 
themselves." 

This  is  tolerably  fast  going  for  a  two-year-old  !  A  little  wild, 
perhaps  \  but  still  the  pace  is  strong,  and  induces  us  to  hope 
that  some  additional  work  may  lead  to  a  safer  and  more  steady 
method  in  the  future  ! 

Dr.  Skinner  would,  we  think,  have  done  more  justice  to — at 
any  rate,  he  might  have  been  a  little  less  libellous  towards — 
those  who  have  home  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  fight,  had  he 
thought  over  their  writings  and  doings  somewhat  before  he 
charged  them  with  an  anxiety  to  sell  their  birthright,  their 
honour,  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  &a.  We  know  of  no  one  desirous 
of  seeing  "  the  day  when  allopathy  and  homceopathj  will  be 
convertible  terms."  If  such  an  one  there  be,  he  is  assuredly 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Any  event  of  the  kind  is  etymolo- 
gically  impossible !  What  very  many  who  do  understand  som&- 
thing  of  homceopathy,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  desire, 
is  the  advent  of  the  day  when  in  medical  societies  and  in  the 
organs  of  medical  opinion  the  doctrine  nnd  facts  of  homceopathy 
shall  receive  fall  and  free  discussion;  they  desire  to  witness  tha 
time  wheu  tlierapeutic  views,  be  they  horaceopathic  or  allopathic, 
shall  cease  to  be  a  barrier  to  professional  intercourse.  Sec- 
tarianism may  have  a  charm  to  some  men,  while  to  others  it 
appears  but  as  a  barrier  to  progress.  Dr.  Skinner  may  r^otce 
in  his  sectarian  position,  hut  he  has  no  right  to  denounce  ae 
traitors  to  homceopathy  those  who  take  a  broader  and  more 
liberal  view  of  therapeutics  than  he  is  able  to  do  at  present. 

From  the  quotations  we  have  made,  we  need  not  inform  our 
readers  that  Or.  Skinner  is  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  term  a 
"  pure  Hahnemannian."  Hahnemann,  we  may  observe,  was 
guided  by  the  totaUty  of  the  symptoms  in  the  selection  of  bis 
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remedies.  His  "pare"  imitators  of  to-day  by  certain  indicatioDS 
vhiob  have  beeo  arbitrarily  termed  "  characteristics."  In  the 
Organon,  Hahnemaoti  asserts  that  the  90th  dilation  is  the  one 
always  to  be  used.  The  Pure  Hahnemannian  talks  aod  writes 
of  the  bundred-millionth  as  being  about  the  proper  mark  for  the 
dilution  of  the  remedy  I  Hahnemann  gives  the  most  precise 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  dilntions  he  advised — direc- 
tions involting  an  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  which  his 
"  pure"  disciple  finds  inconTenient.  Accordingly,  he  resorte  to 
a  method  which  "  on  paper"  looks  more  like  an  elaborate  system 
of  bottle  washing  than  anything  else,  and  dubs  the  result ''  cc," 
or  "  m,"  or  "  mm,"  as  the  case  may  be.  What  proportion  of  the 
original  material  be  has  in  the  "  cc,"  or  "  m,"  or  "  mm"  dilution 
or  "  potency  "  he  has  no  means  of  knowing.  The  Hahnemannian 
method  is  the  only  one  by  which  we  can  work  in  preparing  a 
dilution  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  To  prepare  the  SOOth  or 
"  cc"  after  this  method  occupies  fully  ten  hours.  If  such  is  the 
case,  how  many  years  would  be  required  to  make  the  "  mm  "  or 
"  million  millionth"?  Dr.  Fincke's  bottle- washing  process  has 
simplified  this  immensely.*  Unfortunately,  however,  it  baa  done 
so  not  only  at  the  expense  of  accuracy,  but  at  that  of  having 
any  information  whatever  as  to  the  proportion  of  medicinal 
matter  in  the  dilution  so  described. 

Dr.  Skinner  illustrates  hie  views  by  brief  details  of  several 
cases ;  one  is  an  instance  of  melancholia  in  a  cat,  cured  in  half 
an  hour  by  one  globule  of  the  one  millionth  dilution  of  ignaUat 
This  is  followed  by  a  case  of  "deep  grief"  at  the  state  of  his 
trade  in  the  person  of  a  Liverpool  timber  merchant.  A  similar 
dose  of  the  eame  preparation  that  brought  comfort  to  [lussy, 
"  acted  like  a  charm,"  and  "  made  a  new  man  of  him."  Other 
cases  are  related,  for  the  most  part  of  nterine  disorders,  in  which 
Dr.  Skinner's  selection  of  remedies  appears  to  have  been  most 
fortunate. 

At  the  close  of  bis  pamphlet  Dr.  Skinner  gratefully  ascribes 
his  recovery  from  a  long  and  serious  illness,  his  conversion  to 
homteopathy,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  practice  of 
Hahnemannian  homsopathy  to  Dr.  Berridge,  and  then  bids 
ft  touching  "  farewell "  to  his  allopathic  brethren. 

Seeing  that  one  year  of  practice  has  admitted  of  Dr.  Skinner 
leaving  so  far  behind  him  the  modes  of  thought  and  practice  of 
a  quarter  of  a  ceutury  of  professional  work,  we  trust  that  he 
will,  when  a  yet  longer  time  shall  have  brought  with  it  an 
enlarged  experience,  be  able  to  take  a  more  sober  and  rational 
view  of  bomi£opathic  thempeutics  than  he  has  hitherto  done, 
and  be  prepared  to  write  more  modestly  and  more  generously  of 
those,  the  fruits  of  whose  labours  he  is  now  reaping,  than  he  has 
done  in  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

°  Wettem  Somm<^thic  Ohitrvtr,  Dec.  1869. 
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LECTURES  AT  THE  LONDON  HOMCEOPATHIC 

HOSPITAL. 

FoLLOTiKO  on  the  conclasion  of  Dr.  Richard  Hughes'  course  of 

lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica,  Dr.  Matheson  delWored  four 

on  the  PaihfAogy  and  IVecUmtnt  of  Dutaseg  of  Women. 

On  the  first  occasion  (Feb.  3)  he  discnssed  "  the  primary  con- 
dition of  success  in  the  hom(eopathic  treatment  of  diseases  of 
women."  He  began  by  showing  that  whereas  nnder  the  allopa- 
thic system  diseases  of  the  uterus  were  regarded  as  essentisJly 
the  same  in  their  pathology  and  treatment  as  diseases  of  other 
organs  of  the  body,  homceopathy  had  taught  us  that  drugs 
possess  electiTe  affinities  for  the  different  organs  of  the  body, 
and  are  apppropriate  in  certain  forms  of  disease  only  ;  and  that 
applying  as  this  did  to  uterine  disease,  we  ought  to  possess  a. 
control  over  it  which  the  allopath  could  not  expect  to  have. 

Dr.  Matheson  then  proceeded  to  insist  on  correct  diagnom  as 
one  of  the  primary  conditions  of  success  in  the  treatment  of 
nterine  disorders.  He  urged  the  importance  of  physical  enami- 
nalion  in  cases  where  nterine  disturbance  existed.  He  showed 
that  by  reliance  upon  subjective  symptoms  alone  grave  errors 
in  practice  had  been  committed — errors  which  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  objective  signs  had  enabled  physicians  to  correct. 
He  also  argued  that  while  the  sensations  to  which  morbid 
changes  in  the  uterus  and  ovaries  gave  rise  were  ever  varying, 
the  changes  themselves  were  in  all  cases  more  or  less  similar. 
And  he  also  regarded  the  selection  of  a  drug  the  pathogeiiesy  of 
which  showed  it  capable  of  producing  a  similar  pathological 
state  of  the  organ  or  organs  to  which  it  had  an  elective  affinity, 
to  be  more  rational  and  more  successful  than  the  mere  mechani- 
cal symptom  covering  which  has  too  often  been  depended  upon. 
Dr.  Matheson  illustrated  each  point  by  the  details  of  inlerestiug 
and  appropriate  cases. 

Be  then  passed  on  to  consider  the  Atcertainmmt  of  the  exact 
eaute  or  catuet  of  tke  disorder  as  another  condition  of  success  in 
the  homoeopathic  treatment  of  uterine  diseases,  showing  in  so 
doing  how  large  a  share  the  nature  of  the  exciting  and  pre- 
disposing causes  of  disease  had  in  the  selection  of  suitable 


Dr.  Matheson  next  drew  attention  to  some  of  the  general 
principle*  which  must  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  uterine 
disease.  He  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  recumbent  position  in  all  diseases  of  the  pelvic  viscera. 

The  circumstances  under  which  mechanical  appliances  become 
valuable  were  pointed  out. 

The  necessity  for  a  carefnl  study  of  the  action  of  drugs  from 
a  pBthol<^caI  rather  than  from  a  symptomatic  point  of  view  was 
next  considered. 
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Dr.  Matheson  then  shoved  tbat  in  the  treatment  of  this  cUsb 
of  disease  we  ought  to  pay  especial  attention  to  both  local  and 
eonilitiUional  Bymptoms — that  no  case  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
cured  until  both  oJasses  of  morbid  signs  had  been  dispelled. 

The  lecture  was  concluded  b?  some  remarks  on  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  resort  to  empiricism  was  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  both  just  and  necessary. 

Leotubb  II. — February  10. 

MelrUU. 

The  second  lecture  was  delivered  on  the  lOtfa  February,  the 
subject  being  Metritit. 

tit.  Mathkson  passed  over  the  subject  of  acuta  mtlntit  in  a 
sentence  or  two,  st&ting  the  character  and  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  recommending  the  use  of  aconite  and  belladonna  in 
low  dilutions,  but  hastening  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  chronie 
variety  of  the  disease  as  by  far  the  more  common  and  practically 
iinportanL 

In  speaking  of  the  causes  of  the  aSection,  he  gave  spedal 
prominence,  of  course,  to  "  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness  pro- 
duced by  the  puerperal  state,  together  with  accidents  occurring 
at  that  time,"  drawing  attention  to  the  extraordinary  metamor- 
phosis  to  which  the  uterus  must  be  subjected  after  delivery,  the 
causes  frequently  operating  to  arrest  that  process,  the  elTect  of 
this  in  chrouic  enlargement  of  the  organ,  and  the  inSammatorj 
condition  necessarily  resulting  from  and  kept  op  by  such  en. 
largement  in  an  organ  surrounded  on  every  side  by  others  on 
which  it  was  thus  mode  to  press,  besides  being  liable  monthly 
to  an  increased  supply  of  blood  during  the  process  of  menstru. 

Passing  on  to  the  tymptomt  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Matheson 
insisted  strongly  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  not  relying  on 
those  that  were  simply  functional  in  their  character,  but  ascer- 
taining at  once  by  a  physical  examination  the  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  organ. 

As  regards  diagnosis,  he  stated  that  the  only  diseases  with 
which  metritis  ran  any  risk  of  being  confounded  were  fibroid 
tumours  and  cancer,  and  stated  the  chief  differential  signs  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  each. 

As  regards  cancer,  in  regard  tj]  which  the  diagnosis  was  the 
most  difficult,  he  attached  chief  importance  to  the  mobility  of 
the  mucous  membrane  in  metritis  as  opposed  to  its  fixity  in 
cancer,  and  to  the  luct  that  in  the  former  the  disease  is  limited 
to  the  cervix  uteri,  which  can  be  freely  moved  among  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  while  in  the  latter  the  malignant  action  spreads 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  so  that  the  proper  limits  of  the  cervix 
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are  obliterated,  and  both  it  and  the  BurrbundiDg  parts  become 
perfectly  fiied  and  immovable. 

In  regard  to  prognosis,  Dr.  Matbeson  expressed  the  opinion 
that  in  the  great  m^oritj  of  caees  where  the  patient  could 
obtain  the  needful  rest,  a  cure  would  ordinarilj  be  effected  in 
from  two  to  three  months.  Tbe  difficulty  of  the  case  lay  with 
the  poor,  who  were  compelled  to  resume  their  ordinary  household 
duties  too  soon  after  partarition. 

In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  he  drew  a  strong 
ooiitraat  between  the  severe  measures  used  under  the  allopathic 
system  by  the  application  of  leeches,  scarifications,  and  powerful 
caustics,  and  the  specific  applications  and  remedies  of  homoeo- 
pathy, by  which  the  end  in  view  was  gained  more  certainly  and 
speedily,  as  well  as  more  safely  and  pleasantly. 

As  the  first  condition,  of  a  cure,  he  insisted  on  the  immediate 
discontinuance,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  of  everytfaioginvolving 
physical  exertdon,  and  the  immediate  aseumption  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  horizontal  posture.  Among  the  homceopatbio  reme- 
dies he  placed  in  the  first  rank  beliadonna  and  nureuriut — the 
first  as  furnishing  in  its  patholc^col  efiects  the  exact  simiUi- 
mum  to  the  primary  essential  elements  of  the  disease,  viz.,  the 
faypertemia  and  enlargement  of  the  uterus ;  and  the  latter,  as 
furnishing  the  counterpart  to  the  indarationa,  hypertrophies, 
and  ulcerations  arising  from  it.  He  held  that  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  uo  other  remedies  than  these  would  prove  neoes- 
aoTj.  In  some  cases,  however,  their  action  would  be  advanta- 
geously supplemented  by  labina,  upia,  caleaTed,  tulphur,  and 
ptatina.  The  local  treatment  of  the  disease  was  then  considered, 
and  the  indications  for  the  several  remedies  used  locally  in  the 
homoeopathic  treatment  of  metritis  carefully  pointed  out. 

Dr.  Matheson  concluded  his  lecture  by  a  selection  of  a  few 
cases  illastrating  the  principles  embodied  in  his  lecture. 

Leotobb  in. — February  17. 
LwcoTrhaa. 
As  in  the  former  lecture  on  M^ritit,  Dr.  Matheson  com- 
menced with  a  brief  but  comprehensive  statement  of  the  chief 
points  of  interest  connected  with  "tbe  natural  history,  patho- 
logy, etiology,  and  diagnosis  "  of  the  disease.  Tbe  lecture  was 
however  occupied  mainly  with  the  question  of  treeUmmU,  as 
being  the  most  important  and  practical  point  for  consideration. 
At  tbe  outset  Dr.  Matheson  instituted  a  forcible  contrast 
between  the  homoeopathic  method  of  dealing  with  this  disease 
by  selecting  remedies  having  a  special  affinity  with  the  diseased 
parts  and  the  diseased  actions,  and  thus  going  at  once  to  tbe 
root  of  the  affection,  and  the  allopathic  method  of  merely  bat- 
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tliag  with  the  local  eymptoms  b^  meaas  chiefly  of  caustics  ani 
ponerful  irritating  astringents,  inrolring  both  aufferiog  and 
danger  to  the  patient,  which  were  shown  to  be  entirely  anneces- 
sary.  A  primary  principle  in  the  treatraeat  of  this,  as  of  all 
similar  diseases,  was  pronounced  to  be  the  discrimination 
between  cases  in  which  the  cause  was  found  to  be  constitational 
and  those  in  which  it  was  purely  local  in  its  character.  Speak- 
ing of  the  latter.  Dr.  Matheson  gave  the  first  place  as  a  remedy 
to  beUadonna  for  all  cases  in  which  pain  and  active  congettion 
were  the  prominent  features.  For  those  where  the  congestion 
was  more  passive  in  its  character,  and  wholly  or  comparatifely 
free  from  pain,  he  recommended  the  use  of  sepia.  Mtreurim 
was  recommended  in  cases  marked  by  congestion  or  other  die- 
orders  of  the  liver,  deep-seated  irritation,  abrasions,  ulcerations, 
or  erupUons  of  ibe  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  or  cervix, 
and,  above  all,  when  the  discbat^e  is  creamy-looking,  yellow,  or 
purulent,  to  be  followed  by  btUadonTta  or  tepia  so  soon  as  the 
character  and  colour  of  the  discharge  became  changed.  Siiica, 
pvitatUla,  ferrum,  platinum,  arsenictan,  magnesia  mvrialica,  and 
kreatoltim  were  also  mentioned,  with  the  special  indications 
pointing  to  their  respective  uses. 

In  speaking  of  the  constitutional  varieties  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
MathesoQ  specified  in  particular  the  antemic  and  the  scrofulous, 
recommending  strongly  for  the  former  the  use  of  iron,  and  pro- 
testing against  the  course  adopted  by  some  homceopatbic  writers 
in  keeping  that  remedy  in  the  back-ground,  simply  because  it 
does  not,  in  its  action,  exemplify  the  homceopathic  principle. 
The  lecturer  expressed  the  opinion  that  iron  really  acts  in  such 
cases,  not  medicinally,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  expression, 
but  through  its  becoming  appropriated,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
08  food. 

For  the  scrofulous  variety  of  the  affection  eaUarea  and  sulpkur 
were  recommended,  to  be  taken  alternately,  each  for  a  week,  till 
relief  was  obtained.  For  all  the  constitutional  varieties  hydro- 
pathic appliances  were  strongly  recommended,  with  the  caveat 
that  they  should  be  judiciously  administered,  special  care  being 
taken  not  to  apply  them  at  first  at  too  lovr  a  temperature  nor  for 
too  great  a  length  of  time  at  once.  Dr.  Matheson  stated  that  bis 
own  recommendation  was  generally  a  daily  sitz  bath  at  80  or  86 
for  five  minutes,  the  temperature  to  be  lowered  and  the  duration 
of  the  bath  increased  gradually,  day  by  day,  as  the  patient  could 
bear  it,  till  the  whole  body  could  be  immersed  in  water  perfectly 
cold,  should  the  circumstances  justify  it. 

Finally,  in  all  cases  where  the  practitioner  might  be  in  doubt 
as  to  the  line  of  treatment  to  be  pursued,  the  lecturer  insisted 
that  the  physician  should  never  rest  without  finding  out  the 
causes  of  the  disorder  and  the  chief  pathological  conditions 
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aocompaiijrmg  it,  and  that  bj  the  judicious  application  of  bis 
ourative  means  to  those  causes  and  conditions  liis  mission  would 
infaUiblj  be  fulfilled. 

Throughout  the  lecture  a  considerable  number  of  cases  went 
narrated,  illustrating  the  curative  action  of  the  several  remedies 
recommended. 

Lectdre  IV. — Feb,  S4. 
Menffirka^a. 

In  tbis  fourth  lecture.  Dr.  Matheboh  cqnfined  himself  almost 
enUrely  to  the  question  of  treatment,  disposing  of  preliminarj 
queetione  regarding  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  affection  in 
a  few  comprehensive  sentences.  He  distinguished  between 
menorrbagia,  as  consisting  simply  in  excessive  menstruation, 
and  metrorrhagia,  in  which  there  is  htemorrbage  &om  tbe  uterus 
entirely  independent  of  tbe  menstrual  process.  He  described 
menorrhagia  as  occurring  under  tkTee  conditions ;  first,  one  of 
plethora,  in  which  it  frequently  acts  as  a  virtual  safety  valve ; 
secondly,  one  of  debility,  which  is  reacted  on  and  perpetuated 
by  tbe  excessive  discharge;  and  thirdly,  whenthe  disease  is 
kept  up  by  organic  disease.  He  held  it  very  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain to  which  of  these  three  categories  any  particular  case  of 
menorrhagia  belonged,  since  medical  treatment  that  would  be 
curative  in  one  of  that  class  of  cases,  might  be  not  only  in- 
appropriate but  highly  injurious  in  either  of  tbe  other  two. 
Tbe  difficulty  lay  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not  oiyanic  diaetue 
was  present.  In  cases,  however,  where  the  loss  of  blood  was 
alarmingly  great,  and  any  attempt  at  examination  bad  tbe  effect 
of  increasing  it,  he  recommended  that  the  point  be  left  tempo- 
rarily in  abeyance  till  the  excessive  discharge  was  arrested, 
which  he  affirmed  could  be  easily  and  safely  accomplished  in 
99  cases  out  of  100,  by  tbe  selection  of  a  remedy  corresponding 
with  the  general  phenomena  presented  by  tbe  case.  Should  the 
remedy  or  remedies  thus  selected  leave  the  cure  incomplete,  it 
would  then  be  necessary  to  institute  a  physical  examination 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what  ibrm 
of  oi^nio  disease  was  present. 

As  regards  treatment,  the  lecture  dealt  first  with  tbe  case  of 
menorrhagia  connected  with  plethora,  for  which  aconite  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  first  remedies  to  be  thought  of,  from  its 
property  of  producing  in  health,  and,  therefore,  also  curing  in 
disease,  the  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the 
congestion  in  the  head,  the  giddiness,  the  fiashed  countenance, 
the  full  and  bounding  pulse,  the  chillB  alternated  by  flushes  of 
beat,  the  hot  skin,  and  other  symptoms  of  general  congestion 
always  present  in  such  cases.  Side  by  side  with  aconite  Dr. 
Matheson  placed  belladonna,  stating  that  where  there  were 
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present  either  metritia,  acnta  or  chrooic,  or  a  fibroid  tumour, 
no  remedy  would  so  completely  cover  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  since  it  would  act  not  only  on  tho  capillary  congestion 
which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  heemorrhage,  but  also  on 
the  hypenemift  of  the  deep  tissues  lying  at  tho  very  basis  of 
such  cases.  In  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  congestion  or  of 
indurations  from  hypertrophy,  and  where  the  predominant 
morbid  symptom  is  simply  htemorrhage  of  bright  .red  blood, 
dangerously  profuse,  but  occurring  without  marked  constitu- 
tional disturlwnce  or  organic  disease,  loiiiui  was  named  aa  by 
far  the  most  prompt  and  certain  remedy.  In  some  cases  aU 
these  remedies  might  be  appropriately  used,  taJnna  during  the 
attack,  and  aconite  and  beUadonna  during  the  intervals.  For 
cases  in  which  menorrhagia  was  associated  with  melancholia, 
platina  was  reoommeaded.  Tangible  doses  of  $ecaU  were  recom- 
mended in  CBSes  uncomplicated  by  tumours,  and  accompanied 
by  contractive  pains  in  the  uterus  and  a  relaxed  condition  of 
the  organ. 

The  "full  doses"  of  tho  drug  recommended  by  recent allo- 
patliic  authors  in  cases  of  the  disease  connected  with  fibroids 
were  strongly  condemned,  both  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
the  stomach  in  such  cosee  to  assimilate  such  doses,  and  also 
because  the  violent  action  which  such  doses,  wtun  adminUtered 
by  the  inoutk,  are  well  known  to  induce  in  the  uterus  might, 
when  opposed  by  the  presence  of  tumours,  be  productive  of 
dangerous  consequences.  The  immunity  from  danger  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  cases  where  large  doses  of  the  drug  have  been  hypo- 
dermically  exhibited  was  admitted  by  the  lecturer,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  fact  was  submitted. 

Crocut  and  ipecacuanha  were  next  mentioned,  with  the  special 
cures  for  which  each  was  moat  appropriate. 

With  regard  to  cases  of  the  disease  marked  by  great  debility, 
Dr.  Matbeson  considered  that  in  their  treatment  aconite  and 
belladonna  should  be  left  out  of  view  entirely,  but  that  all  the 
other  remedies  mentioned  might  properly  be  used  in  such  cases 
also,  and  according  to  the  indications  given.  He  attached  great 
importance,  however,  to  the  administration  of  china,  ferrum 
and  calearsa  during  the  intervals,  on  which  three  remedies  he 
placed  most  reliance  for  the  removal  of  the  constitutional  weak- 
ness which  either  caused  or  accompanied  the  disorder. 

The  treatment  of  cases  of  menorrhagia  arising  from  ot^anic 
diseases,  resolves  itself,  the  lecturer  pointed  out,  into  the  treat- 
ment of  those  diseases;  a  principle  which,  he  remarked,  had 
been  repeatedly  illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  lec- 
tures. This  lecture — like  its  predecessors — was  illustrated  by 
several  interesting  cases. 

In  concluding  his  course  of  lectures,  Dr.  Uatheson  explained 
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that  be  purposely  avoided  mentioniDg  many  otlier  remedies  that 
might  be  serviceable  in  tbe  different  diseases  treated  of,  as  the 
lectures  were  intended  for  beginners,  to  irhom  a  long  liat  of 
remedies,  man;  of  which  were  but  rarely  used,  was  frequently  a 
Btombling' block  and  a  source  of  bewilderment  and  confusion. 
Those  which  he  had  mentioned  would,  be  believed,  cure  09  ont 
of  every  100  cases  that  could  be  cured — a  conclusion  based  on  hia 
experience  in  the  hom<eopatbic  treatment  of  such  cases  extending 
over  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years. 

NOTABILIA. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  HOMCEOPATHIC 
HOSPITAL. 
Thb  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Hom<Bopathic  Hospital,  was  held  on  the  38th  February, 
at  the  Midland  Institute.  Mr.  O.  Dixon,  M.P.,  presided ;  and 
there  were  also  present  the  Rev.  Canon  Longman,  Councillor 
R.  F.  Martineau,  Dr.  Oibbs  Blake,  Dr.  Wynne  Thomas,  Dr. 
G.  Craig,  Dr.  E.  Madden,  Dr.  John  Craig,  Messrs.  R.  L. 
Chance,  S.  Booth,  H.  Thompson,  T.  H.  Ryland,  C.  Corfield, 
P.  Walker,  G.  Wilkinson,  R.  L.  Impey,  W.  Rogers,  E.  L. 
Tyndall,  and  a  number  of  ladies. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Impet  (secretary)  read  the  annual  report,  which 
after  recording  the  opening  of  the  new  hospital  on  the  93rd  of 
November,  stated  that  the  Medical  Board  had  made  arraage- 
menta  with  tbe  committee  of  the  Nurses'  Training  Institution, 
and  the  nursing  at  the  hospital  would  in  future  be  carried  on  by 
probationers  from  that  institution,  under  the  superintendence  of 
their  own  head-nurse.  The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the 
hospital  had  been  181  (in  1874  it  was  113),  and  with  increased 
space  tbe  numbers  would  continue  to  increase,  as  there  were 
nearly  always  more  applicants  than  could  be  admitted.  The 
number  of  patients  attended  to  at  their  homes  had  been  311, 
against  206  during  tbe  former  year,  and  the  number  of  visits 
paid  to  them  bad  been  4,197,  an  increase  of  1,349  over  that  of 
1674.  The  committee  could  not  withhold  praise  from  tbe  house- 
surgeon,  Dr.  John  Craig,  tii  whose  ener^  this  increase  was 
lai^ely  due.  In  the  out-patient  department  there  were  also  a 
marked  increase,  the  number  of  patients  being  9,913,  an 
advance  of  580,  and  tbe  total  atteudances  being  17,804,  an 
advance  of  3,063.  During  the  past  year  only  seven  cases  had 
been  treated  in  the  detached  wards,  of  whom  four  were  private 
patients.  A  satisfactory  feature  in  the  history  of  the  past  year 
was  the  increase  of  paying  patients,  both  in-patients  and  out* 
patients,  the  receipts  from  this  source  have  been  no  less  than 
£340.  The  Canvassing  Committee  during  the  year  had  held 
Ho.  4,  Vol.  !0.  17 
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Diim^rous  meetjngs,  aud  bad  been  steadily  at  work.  Beaidea 
the  £1,700  promised  at  the  luncheon  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening,  donations  to  the  amount  of  £732  have  been  secured 
ainoe  the  last  annual  meeting.  The  committee  eameatlj  ap- 
pealed to  all  who  wish  well  to  the  institution,  to  come  forward 
and  help  in  raising  the  balance  of  £S,500,  which  was  required 
to  pay  what  was  owing  on  the  building  alread;  completed.  Tha 
Wardrobe  Committee  had  extended  their  work  in  different 
directions,  while  attending  to  the  object  for  which  they  were 
originally  appointed.  Their  attention  has  been  especially 
directed  to  the  children's  ward.  'I'he  most  important  addition 
to  their  work  had  been  the  supervision  of  the  Home  Relief 
Fund.  In  June  last  they  received  a  request  from  the  Medical 
Board  to  consider  the  desirability  of  providing  nourishment  for 
■uch  home  patients  as  required  food  as  well  as  medicine.  After 
careful  consideration,  they  recommended  that  in  the  cases 
referred  to,  cooked  food  should  be  given  at  the  Hospital  by  the 
matron  on  the  requisition  of  the  house  surgeon.  They  under- 
took to  see  that  this  arrangement  was  properly  carried  out,  and 
to  visit  the  "home"  patients  at  their  houses.  The  Wardrobe 
Committee  recorded  with  gratitude  that  their  expenses  had 
been  met  by  subscriptions,  which  had  increased  from  £83  3s. 
in  1874  to  £69  176,  during  the  last  year.  The  committee 
acknowledged  various  gifts  to  the  institution. 

Councillor  R.  1<'.  Mahtinbau  road  the  statement  of  accounts, 
which  showed  that  the  subscriptions  amounted,  after  deducting 
the  collector's  commission,  to  £640  Ids.  lid.;  donations  to 
£110  19b.  Id. :  subscriptions  from  paying  patients,  £907  7b.  6d. 
The  expenditure  amounted  to  £1,464  8s.  Sd.,  and  there  was  a 
balance  due  to  the  bank  of  £833  lis.  5d.  Mr.  Martinean  said 
their  expenditure  now  exceeded  their  regular  incomo  by  nearly 
£800.  That  was  to  them  a  very  unsatiefaetory  ^tate  of  affairs. 
There  were  certain  institutions  which  rather  prided  thetoselvea 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  they  accnmutsted.  They 
thought  it  was  a  good  principle  to  get  a  large  sum  in  arrear, 
because  then  there  was  a  better  ground  for  going  to  the  sub- 
scribers to  pay  it  off.  That  was  not  the  principle  upon  which 
the  finances  of  that  institution  had  been  conducted.  He  trusts 
that  during  the  present  year  exertions  would  be  made  in  order 
to  bring  the  regular  income  equal  to  the  regular  expenditure. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  He 
smd,  with  the  exception  referred  to  by  Mr.  Martineau,  there  did 
not  seem  a  single  point  in  connection  with  the  hospital  upon 
which  during  the  past  year  the  most  satisfactory  progress  had 
not  been  made.  The  subscription  list  had  been  considerably 
increased,  and,  what  showed  more  fully  still  the  appreciation  of 
the  services  of  the  hospital  by  the  public,  there  had  been  a 
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considerable  aDgmentation  in  the  amount  of  services  given  hy 
the  hospital  to  those  recipients  who  paid.  That  £340  should 
have  been  spent  in  that  way  by  persons  voluntarily  seeking  the 
assistance  of  the  institution,  was  a  grand  teBtimony  to  the  value 
of  the  aerrices  rendered.  Having  alluded  to  the  promises  of 
three  donations  of  £500  each,  on  the  condition  that  a  fourth 
would  be  forthcoming  in  aid  of  the  Building  Fund,  he  said  he 
hoped  that  they  would  be  able  to  announce  at  the  end  of  the 
year  that  the  fourth  donation  had  been  presented.  He  was  ver; 
mach  Btruck  with  the  allusion  in  the  report  to  the  Home  Relief 
Fund.  That  was  a  mode  of  working  which  must  be  satisfactory 
to  everyone  in  connection  with  institutiooB  of  that  kind,  and 
must  elicit  an  amount  of  support  quite  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  the  Wardrobe  Committee.  He  considered  that  the  plan  of 
allowing  probationers  from  the  Nurses'  Training  Institution  to 
come  into  the  hospital  was  a  most  admirable  one.  It  would  be 
the  means  of  training  up  nurses  with  some  koowledgn  of  the 
system  of  homsopathy,  and  they  would  thus  have  a  staff  ready 
to  Bend  to  homceopathic  families  in  want  of  nurses.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  R.  L.  Chakob  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  he  hoped 
efforts  would  be  made  to  largely  increase  the  subscription  list. 
The  sum  of  £300  was  not  large,  and  might  partly  perhaps  ha 
obtained  from  the  existing  subscribers.  It  would,  however,  be 
more  satisfactory  if  they  could  obtain  the  money  from  new 
subscribers,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  number  of  their  supporters. 
(Applauae.)  He  alluded  to  the  important  services  which  ladies 
might  render  in  getting  subscriptions,  anil  spoke  approvingly  of 
the  provision  of  wards  for  private  patients  of  the  middle  class. 

The  motion  was  then  carried. 

On  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Gibbb  Bi^ke,  seconded  by  Dr. 
WiNiiB  Thomas,  Mr.  G.  Dixos,  M.P.,  was  thanked  for  his 
services  as  president  during  the  past  year ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Dbnbiqh  was  appointed  president  for  the  current  year. — On  the 
motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Roobrs,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  committee;  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  for  the  ensuing  year. — Councillor  Martinbau  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Blake,  Mrs.  John  Bragg,  Mrs. 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Wynne  Thomas,  Mrs.  Uren,  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
Miss  Chaplin,  Miss  Martiueau,  and  Miss  King,  who  had 
formed  a  committee  to  superintend  the  Home  Belief  Fund, 
and  that  they  be  reappointed.  He  said  that  the  ladies  had  a 
sphere  of  nsefutness  open  to  them  in  connection  with  the  Home 
lUltef  Fund,  of  which  he  spoke  in  high  terms.  The  system 
was  open  to  abuse,  in  proof  of  which  he  mentioned  that  in  one 
case  cod  liver  oil  was  prescribed  for  a  patient,  but  curiously 
enough,  instead  of  being  used  by  the  patient,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  owner  of  the  house  where  the  patient  lived  had  a  pig. 
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and  the  oil  had  been  given  to  it  to  fatten  it  (Laughter.) — Mr. 
C.  CoRPiELD  seconded  the  motjon,  and  it  was  carried. — On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Riland,  seconded  b;  the  Rev.  Canon 
LoNOHAN,  a  Tote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  honorary 
medical  officers,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Dr.  Oibbs  Blake,  Dr.  Wjnne 
Thomas,  Dr.  Craig,  and  Dr.  Madden,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Sims, 
(bonorarj  dentist)  for  their  attention  to  the  patients. — A  similar 
compliment  was  passed  to  the  treasurer  and  the  secretary,  who 
were  reappointed,  on  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Maddbn,  seconded 
hr  Mr.  Ttkdall. — A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded 
the  meeting. 


HOMffiOPATHY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

A  DEPUTATioK,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Holt,  M.L.C., 
Mr.  W.  0.  Windeyer,  Mr.  A.  Morris,  Dr.  R.  Curtjs,  Mr.  James 
Laidley,  and  Commander  Sadlier  had  an  interview  with  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  on  the  10th  December,  1876,  to  ask  the 
Government  to  take  steps  tor  the  introduction  of  the  homcBO- 
pathic  principle  of  treatment  in  one  or  more  of  o«r  public 
hospitals. 

Mr.  W.  G.  WiHDRTER,  in  stating  the  objects  of  the  deputation, 
said  he  thonght  there  was  no  more  reason  why  the  Government 
should  support  one  theory  of  medicine,  than  it  should  support 
one  theory  of  religion.  The  homoeopaths  contributed  to  tiie 
support  of  the  hospitals,  and  paid  taxes,  just  as  the  allopaths 
did :  and  it  was  scarcely  right  that  persons  believing  in  tbo 
hom<Eopathic  treatment  should,  when  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  our  hospitals,  be  treated  under  a  system  in  which  they  had 
DO  conQdence.  He  concluded  by  presenting  the  following 
petition,  signed  by  6S3  citizens.  It  would,  he  said,  have  been 
much  more  numerously  signed,  had  more  time  been  allowed  for  - 
its  dissemination : — 

"  1.  That  your  petilioaers  understand  that  the  Government 
have  been  asked  to  place  a  lar^e  sum  of  money  on  the  Estimates, 
as  a  contribution  towards  the  erection  of  Prince  Alfred  HospitaL 

"  3.  That  many  of  your  petitioners  were  subscritiers  to  the 
fund  raised  for  the  erection  of  the  said  Hospital. 

"3.  That,  as  your  petitioners  believe  that  the  successful 
treatment  of  disease  largely  depends  on  the  adoption  of  the 
homtEopathic  principle,  they  are  desirous  that  provision  should 
be  made  in  one  of  the  public  hospitals,  aided  by  the  Government, 
for  the  treatment  on  the  homceopathic  principle  of  such  patiente 
as  would  prefer  it. 

"  i.  That  at  the  present  time  Government  aid  is  granted  to 
hospitals,  where  only  the  allopathic  treatment  of  disease  is 
followed,  and  that  your  petitioners,  as  taxpayers,  would  protest 
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sgainst  the  aid  so  given  for  hospital  puiposea,  being  entirely 
devoted  to  tbe  muDtenaoce  or  a  system  of  medicine  in  which 
they  have  not  confidence,  and  which  is  proved  by  hospital 
statistics,  to  be  much  more  expensive  thsn  tbe  homcBopathic. 

"  6.  That  as  the  number  of  persona  believing  in  the  hom<BO- 
pathic  treatment  of  disease  is  fast  increasing,  and  as  many 
believe  that  its  treatment  on  allopathic  principles  is  often  worse 
than  nseless, — to  compel  tfaose  (having  no  confidence  in  allo- 
pathic treatment)  to  submit  to  it  when  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
a  hospital,  is  neither  right  nor  humane. 

"  6.  That,  as  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital  has  been  established 
in  connection  with  tbe  Sydney  University,  with  a  view  to  the 
founding  of  a  School  of  Medicine  within  the  University,  it  is 
desirable  that  provision  should  be  made  in  the  said  Hospital  for 
the  study  of  both  theories  of  medicine. 

"Your  petitioners  therefore  pray — 'If  Government  aid  bo 
granted  towards  the  erection  of  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  it 
will  be  only  on  condition  that  a  certain  nomber  of  beds  be  eet 
apart  for  the  treatment  of  such  aa  desire  it  on  the  homceopathio 
principle,  (uad  that  the  aforesaid  petitioners  may  be  deemed 
eligible  for  representation  in  the  Goancil  or  Board  of  Manage- 
ment.'" 

Mr.  Adgdstob  Morris  thought  the  superior  efficacy  of 
hom<Bopathy  aa  applied  to  the  cure  of  wounds,  was  well  de- 
monstrated by  a  study  of  the  official  returns  of  the  Surgeon- 
General's  department  at  Washington,  U.  S.  The  following 
were  illustrations  of  this  position  out  of  handreda  equally 
distinct : — 1.  An  entire  ward  of  thirty  beds  in  the  United  States 
Mound  City  General  Hospital,  ttss  set  aside  during  the  late  war 
for  the  homceopathic  treatment  of  such  cases  as  were  declared, 
on  consultation  of  tho  surgeons,  to  be  beyond  tbe  hope  of 
recovery.  Drs.  Franklin,  Pratt,  and  Wales,  took  charge  of  tfaia 
ward ;  and  as  the  result  of  their  practice,  more  than  thirty  per 
cent,  given  up  by  allopathic  medicine  as  hopelessly  lost,  entirely 
recovered  under  homiEopatbic  treatment.  S.  By  reference  to 
the  report  of  the  number  of  wounded  and  sick  treated  in  tho 
Unit«d  States  Hospital,  Mound  City,  Illinois,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  treated  in  hospital 
for  fourteen  months,  including  the  severely  wounded  and 
mutilated  from  tha  battie-fields  of  Belmont,  Donelson,  Shiloh, 
and  Hatchie,  and  the  sick  from  the  several  divisions  of  the  army, 
including  the  command  of  General  Curtia,  (wayworn,  dispirited, 
and  prostrated  by  their  lengthened  march  through  Missouri  and 
Arkansas)  tbe  wounded  and  scalded  seamen  from  the  Kssex  and 
other  gunboats  during  this  period — was  only  a  fraction  over  7 
O-lOthe  per  cent.,  out  of  8078  patients  received  into  hospital. 
Tbe  following  allopathic  military  hospitals  in  St.  Louia,  afford 
the  necessary  comparison  for  judging  the  merits  of  the  two  treat- 
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roents ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  as  the  report  remarks, 
that  in  a  number  of  instancea,  the  conTalescent  and  those  slightlj 
wounded,  were  ordered  to  be  taken  from  the  hospital  of  Mound 
Cit;  to  St.  Louia  and  other  places,  that  their  beda  might  be 
occupied  b;  the  wounded  in  other  battlea,  as  they  took  place  in 
the  order  named.  Mound  Citj  General  Hospital  (homoeopathic): 
Whole  number  of  patients  received,  80T8  i  percentage  of  deaths, 
7  9-10  (fraction  over).  Citj  General  Hospital  (allopathic): 
Whole  number  of  patients  received,  6391 ;  percentage  of  deaths, 
14  6-10.  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  (allopathic) ;  Whole  number 
of  patients  received,  SI37;  percentage  of  deaths,  \St  4-10. 
Jeflersdn  Barracks  Hospital  {allopathic] :  Whole  nnmber  of 
patients  received,  641S  ;  percentage  of  deaths,  11  S'lO.  Lawson 
Hospital  (allopathic) :  Whole  number  of  patients  received,  809 ; 
percentage  of  deaths,  35  9-10.  Military  Prison  Hospital 
(allopathic):  Whole  number  of  patients  received,  1663:  per- 
centre  of  deaths,  14  7-10.  At  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  over 
14,000  were  wounded,  of  which  number  over  8000  were  treated 
by  hom<Eopathio  surgeons,  and  over  6000  by  allopathic  surgeons. 
The  deaths  under  the  former  practice  were  7  per  cent.,  and 
under  the  lattar  14  per  cent.  'The  results  of  the  two  systems 
may  further  be  compared,  by  a  reference  to  some  late  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  therapeutic  statistics.  The  average  mortality  in 
the  homoeopathic  wards  of  St.  Rochus  Hospital  in  Pesth,  in  the 
allopathic  warda  of  the  same  hospital,  and  in  the  two  best 
managed  hospitals  in  Vienna— the  Vienna  General  Hospital  and 
the  Wieden  General  Hospital — stands  in  official  reports  aa 
follows : — Dtseasea :  Total — allopathic,  19-9  per  cent ;  homteo- 
patbic,  15-7  per  cent.  Exclusive  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis: 
Allopathic,  14  per  cent :  homceopathic,  9-9  per  cent.  Pneumonia: 
Allopathic, S3 '4  percent.;  homteopathic,  6'G  percent.  Pleurisy: 
Allopathic,  12-7  per  cent;  homteopathic,  61  per  cent.  Con- 
sumption: Allopathic,  64-9  per  cent;  homceopathic,  33-1  per 
cent.  Diseases  of  Beapiratory  Organs  in  general :  Allopathic, 
809  per  cent.;  homteopathic  17-4  per  cent  Peritonitis 
(exclusive  of  puerperal  cases):  Allopathic,  37-3  per  cent; 
homsopatbic,  1-7  per  cent  Dysentery :  Allopathic,  33'3  per 
cent;  homceopathic,  4-4  per  cent  Typhoid  Fever :  Allopathic, 
26-0  per  cent;  homceopathic,  SS-6  per  cent  Gastric  and 
lutestinal  Diseases :  Allopathic,  3-7  per  cent ;  homoeopathic, 
00  per  cent  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  stated  in  an  address 
circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  that  the 
great  cleanliness,  proper  ventilation,  and  the  means  for  hydro- 
pathic treatment,  which  add  ao  much  to  the  favourable  results 
of  treatment  in  typhoid  fever  in  the  Vienna  hospitals,  have  not 
as  yet  been  introduced  into  the  St  Rochus  Hospital,  as  the 
returns  of  the  deaths  from  that  disease  show .- — Vienna  General 
Hospital— deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  22-5  per  cent. ;  Wieden 
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Oeneral  Hoepital —ditto  S3-1  per  cent.;  St  Rochus  Hospital 
(Allopathic)  —  ditto,  38-6  per  cent.;  St.  Roohus  Hospital 
(Homceopathic) — ditto,  Q3*6  per  cent.  In  oonclusion  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  bj  an  order  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  two 
hcmtBopathio  profesaorships  have  been  created  in  tbe  University 
of  PeBth,  and  ratified  both  b;  the  Imperial  and  Hungarian 
Goveniments.  These  therapeutic  statistics  have  been  giren 
1>ecause  they  were  comparatively  recent,  and  could  be  verified 
from  official  reports. 

Mr.  BoBBBTsoH  said  be  nould  lay  the  matter  before  the 
medical  advisers  of  the  Government,  and  then  inform  the 
deputation  the  views  of  tbe  Government  in  r^ard  to  it.  That 
was  the  only  course  he  could  pursue.  He  never  took  medicine 
himself,  and  therefore  had  uo  knowledge  of  it. 

Dr.  CuBTis  said  there  was  this  to  be  said  in  fovonr  of 
introducing  tbe  homcBopathic  treatment  in  our  hospitals.  It 
would  raise  up  a  sort  of  emulation  between  the  votaries  of  the 
two  systems ;  each  would  strive  to  bring  about  the  best  results, 
and  the  patients  would  be  the  gainers. 

Mr.  WiKDETER  said  that  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  Colonial 
Secretary  proposed  to  refer  the  matter  were,  so  far  as  he  knew 
allopathic  practitioners.  -  K  they  were,  the  bomceopathists,  contd 
scarcely  expect  a  recognition  of  their  views  by  those  gentlemen. 

Mr.  RoBKRTSoK  said  the  Government  would  not  be  bound  by 
the  views  of  anybody.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  consult  the 
medical  advisers  of  the  Government  Ho  did  not  know  what 
views  they  held  ;  but  he  had  no  views  at  all  about  the  matter. 
He  did  not  beUeve  a  bit  in  either  system.  He  did  not  believe 
in  physic.  The  Government  must  hear  both  sides  before  they 
eould  decide  upon  any  course ;  after  some  further  conversation 
the  dspatation  withdrew. ^Stdn«y  Morning  Herald. 

COUNTRY  DOCTORS. 
The  life  of  a  country  doctor  is  too  commonly  one  of  either 
stagnation  or  overwork.  .  If  he  has  a  small  practice  and  no 
private  property,  he  is  a  poor  man,  and  his  lite  is  dull  although 
not  necesswily  unhappy,  since  leisure  and  quietness  are  to  some 
natures  the  greatest  of  blessings.  He  may  be  a  naturalist  or  a 
literary  student,  and  then  his  time  is  pleasantly  occupied.  He 
may  even  devote  himself  to  some  extent  to  sport ;  but  it  would 
injure  his  professional  prestige  if  he  went  out  too  often,  and 
would  also  involve  reciprocal  hospitalities  and  other  expenses 
which  he  cannot  afford.  Too  probably  he  is  a  disappointed  man, 
and  one  who  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  the  zest  of  living  through 
the  fikilure  of  his  hopes.  Perhaps  he  was  deceived  when  be 
entered  into  his  practice,  or  has  missed  some  local  appointments 
which  he  expected  to  obtain.     In  such  a  case,  with  a  growing 
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family  and  the  barest  possibility  of  innreasing  his  incoma  to  au; 
considerable  extent,  it  ie  no  wonder  if  he  takes  a  gloomy  view  of 
things.  When  once  he  bae  got  into  that  state,  there  is  but  little 
to  divert  him  from  bis  cares.  His  poverty  shuts  him  off  from 
social  pleasures,  the  few  amongst  his  neighboars  with  whom  he 
has  kindred  tastes  and  interesta  being  chiefly  wealthy  people, 
who  are  too  apt  to  look  down  upon  the  poor  professional  man, 
and  with  whom,  were  it  otherwise,  he  codd  not  visit  on  terms  of 
reciprocity.  If  he  surrenders  himself  to  drink,  his  course  down 
hill  is  rapid ;  he  soon  loses  the  few  paying  patients  that  he  has, 
and  hie  only  course  then  is  to  take  an  assistant's  place,  and 
that  be  can  only  keep  by  giving  up  his  evil  habit.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  the  poor  medical  man  becotnea  a  drunkard.  Iq 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  he  just  manages  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood, and,  by  dint  of  much  pinching,  to  give  his  children  a 
fair  education.  If  he  is  clever  in  his  profession  and  attentive  to 
its  duties,  his  earnings  are  at  least  not  likely  to  diminiah  as  he 
grows  older  and  bis  expenses  increase,  whilst  the  death  or 
removal  of  a  popular  competitor,  may  open  the  way  for  better 
things ;  hut  it  is  tedious  work  at  the  best  to  increase  a  country 
practice,  especially  as  the  etiquette  of  the  profession  prohibits 
anything  like  pushing  or  trenching  upon  a  rival's  ground.  A 
young  surgeon,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  earnestly  warned  against 
making  a  bad  start  in  so  unpromising  a  field. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  country  doctor  with  a  large  praotjce, 
often  earns  what  in  the  country  is  considered  a  handsome 
income,  though  he  has  to  work  hard  for  it  Out  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  and  in  all  weathers,  either  driving  in  an  open 
vehicle  or  riding  on  horseback,  he  needs  a  good  constitution  to 
stand  the  strain,  and  many  break  down  under  it.  The  roads 
are  too  bad,  the  distances  too  long,  and  horseflesh  is  too  dear  to 
allow  of  his  taking  bis  ease  in  a  close  carriage  as  his  well-tonlo 
town  brother  may.  As  it  is,  he  often  knocks  up  three  or  even 
four  horses  in  the  twenty-four  hours  when  work  comes  all  of  a 
heap,  as  it  so  frequently  does  to  the  medical  man;  so  that 
driving  a  pair — which  the  use  of  a-dose  carriage  would  ne- 
cessitate— is  quite  out  of  the  qnesdon  with  a  country  practitioner, 
who  has  no  other  resources  than  his  professional  earnings  to  rely 
npon.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not  to  live  in  so  much  style  as  the 
fashionable  town  doctor,  and  his  house-rent  is  lower ;  but  he  has 
to  keep  more  horses,  and  horse-keep  is  so  very  costly  an  item  in 
the  present  time,  that  he  is  obliged  to  economise  it  as  much  aa 
possible.  He  can,  and  commonly  does,  keep  an  assistant ;  but 
the  best  of  bis  patients  expect  the  principal  to  attend  them,  so 
that  it  ie  not  until  he  becomes  old  and  independent,  that  the 
country  doctor  can  insist  on  taking  a  fair  amount  of  rest  and 
leisure.  The  most  harassing  contingency  of  a  doctor's  work,  is 
that  he  never  knows  when  it  is  done.     After  going  his  entire 
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roTiDd,  having  been  oat  perhaps  from  ten  till  fonr,  it  often  occurs 
that  he  has  onlj  just  made  up  his  tnedicioe,  and  is  about  to  sit 
down  to  dinner,  when  his  presence  is  argeutty  called  for  in  some 
distant  farmhouse  or  cottage,  where  he  maj  have  to  stay  the  whole 
night.  Then  he  muRt  hastily  swallow  his  meal,  and  hurry  off  on 
his  cheerless  driTe.  If  he  has  a  few  friends  to  dine  with  him  it  is 
all  the  same ;  he  must  leave  them  to  entertain  each  other.  Life 
or  death  may  depeud  upon  his  prompt  attention  to  the  case  to 
which  he  is  summoned,  and  con  side  rati  ods  of  personal  comfort, 
and  the  claims  of  hospitality,  sink  int^  comparative  insignificance. 
When  it  is  so,  he  does  not  grumble  at  the  sacrifice  he  has  to 
make;  but  when  the  call  that  takes  him  from  his  fireside  and 
his  friends  is  merely  the  result  of  a  nervons  and  baseless  fear,  or 
morbid  fancy,  as  it  very  frequently  is,  he  finds  it  bard  to  keep 
his  temper. 

It  is  natural  that  patients  ivho,  ignorant  of  physiology  and 
pathology,  never  know  when  the  symptoms  of  their  complaints 
are  dangerous  or  trivial,  should  have  but  little  consideration  for 
the  comfort  or  convenience  of  their  medical  attendant.  Their 
life  is  important  to  them,  or  at  least  they  think  it  to  be  so,  and 
they  cannot  afford  to  risk  iL  The  more  ignorant  a  patient  is  the 
more  nervous  he  commonly  feels  about  himself,  and  thus  it 
happens  that  the  poor  are  much  more  troublesome  to  the  doctor 
than  the  rich.  A  club-patient,  who  pays  the  magnificent  sum 
of  eight  shillings  a  year  for  medical  attendance  and  medicine  for 
himself  and  his  family,  is  more  likely  to  summon  the  doctor  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  on  a  needless  errand,  thau  the  patient 
who  pays  a  hundred  pounds  within  the  same  period.  This  too 
is  natural,  and  not  to  be  complained  of,  for  the  poor  labourer's 
life  is  bis  all,  just  as  the  rich  man's  is  his.  Generally  eqjoying 
robust  health,  such  a  man  is  all  the  more  pat  out  of  hia 
reckoning  when  he  feola  sick,  and  a  sharp  attack  of  indigestion 
is  so  unaccustomed  a  phenomenon  to  him,  that  it  may  cause  him 
to  fear  that  he  is  at  death's  door.  Similarly,  when  any  member 
of  hie  family  ik  in  pain,  he  knows  not  in  the  least  what  degree 
of  danger  there  may  be,  still  less  how  to  relieve  the  symptoms. 
Better  educated  people  are  commonly  their  own  doctors  in  the 
case  of  a  trifling  ailment ;  but  the  labourer's  medicine.cbest 
generally  contains  nothing  besides  pills  and  epsom  salts ;  and 
these  he  usually  doses  himself  with  when  he  is  in  perfect 
health,  resorting  to  the  doctor's  advice  and  medicine  when  he 
really  requires  to  be  dosed. 

The  post  of  Health  officer  under  the  Sanitary  Acts,  is  a  new 
one  open  to  the  country  doctor,  but  it  is  a  mistake  ever  to  allow 
a  general  practitioner,  who  relies  chiefly  upon  private  practice 
for  his  income,  to  take  the  appointment  If  he  does  his  duty  he 
will  be  certain  to  get  into  hot  water  and  to  lose  patients.  There 
is  nothing  which  more  certainly  rouses  the  anger  of  the  squires 
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and  farmers,  than  anything  which  threatens  to  add  to  the  rates, 
and  of  course  all  sanitary  improTements  have  that  resnlt. 
Before  the  recent  Sanitary  Acts  were  passed — before  even  the 
old  inspectors  of  nnisances  were  appointed, — the  country  doctor, 
as  the  only  man  in  the  parish  having  any  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  health,  often  felt  it  his  duty  to  expose  some  flagrant  instance 
of  disease-hreeding  filth  ;  but  he  seldom  did  so  without  raising 
a  storm  about  his  ears,  thst  most  men  would  shrink  from  calling 
forth  a  second  time-  The  old  race  of  farmers  thought  a  "  good 
etink"  was  rather  healthful  than  otherwise,  and  would  often 
triumphantly  tell  how  they,  their  fathers,  or  their  cottagers,  had 
lived  for  siity  or  seventy  years  in  the  best  of  health,  with  a 
ditch-drain  of  the  most  odoriferous  character  close  to  the  back- 
door; evidence  conclusive,  they  thought,  of  the  baselessness  of 
the  new-fangled  fancies  of  the  medical  man.  Since  then  the 
Bcboolmaster  has  been  abroad,  and  the  motto,  "  Sanitas  sanitatnm 
omnia  sanitas,"  has  been  promulgated ;  but  there  is  still  the 
same  indisposition  to  increase  the  rates,  and  a  very  sluggish 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  cleanliness  and  pure  air. 

Socially,  the  country  doctor  is  to  some  extent  a  link  between 
the  cliques,  if  not  between  the  classes,  into  which  country 
society  is  divided.  If  he  is  an  agreeable  companion,  is  well-to> 
do,  and  especially  if  he  is  a  good  shot,  he  commonly  visits  not 
only  with  the  clei^,  but  also  with  those  who  either  by  right  or 
by  coarl«sy  are  styled  the  gentry  of  bis  neighbourhood,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  ho  is  on  friendly  terms  with  the  more  cultivated 
of  the  farmers;  and  when  he  entertains  in  his  turn,  the  gathering 
is  generally  of  a  more  composite  character  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  house  in  the  parish.  Thus  it  happens  that  people 
who  would  not  otherwise  visit  each  other  are  brought  together  at 
the  doctor's  parties,  and  get  their  prejudices  dissipated  by  finding 
that  they  have  more  in  common  than  they  had  before  sopposed. 

As  a  guest  the  country  doctor  is  roost  unsatisfactory.  Ask 
him  to  a  shooting  party,  and  the  chances  are  that  be  comes  too 
late  for  the  best  of  the  sport ;  or  if  he  is  by  rare  good  fortune  able 
to  coma  in  fair  time,  it  is  a  mere  toss-up  as  to  whether  he  will  not 
be  sent  for  before  the  day  is  over.  Invite  him  to  a'  snug  Uttle 
dinner,  and  in  spite  of  bis  acceptance  he  may  at  the  last  moment 
be  prevented  from  keeping  his  appointment.  When  he  does 
come,  however,  there  are  few  visitors  more  welcome  at  tho 
country-house  than  the  country  doctor.  He  always  knows  all 
the  local  gossip,  whilst  on  topics  of  more  important  interest  he 
is  generally  one  of  the  best  informed  of  those  present. — Tka 
World. 

RINKS. 
The  nnroerovB  accidents  of  a  more  or  less  serious  character 
which  have  followed  the  development  of  a  taste  for  skating  upon 
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aapbalte  brioga  this  modern  pastime  within  the  range  of  medical 
criticism.  A  fall  upon  the  hard  and  absolutely  unyielding  fioor 
of  an  asphalte  rink,  when  the  victim  ia  endeaToaring  to  keep  an 
equilibrium  upon  wheels,  places  bones  and  joints  in  imminent 
peril,  while  a  tumble  backwards  ia  liable  to  be  attended  with 
still  greater  danger  to  the  head  and  spine.  That  the  injuries 
sustained  in  travelling  upon  wheels,  on  an  aaphalte  pavement, 
are  both  more  numerous  and  serious  than  those  arising  from 
the  use  of  well-made  skates  on  a  smooth  sheet  of  ice,  has,  we 
think,  been  fully  proven.  While  the  small  control  possessed  by 
the  rinker  ovar  his  wheels,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  skater 
over  hie  skates,  and  the  vastly  more  unyielding  nature  of  the 
substance  with  whioh,  in  falling,  the  former  is  brought  in  contact 
than  that  of  ice,  afford  ample  reasons  why  the  danger  attending 
one  of  these  amusements  should  be  greater  than  that  to  which 
the  other  is  liable.  Rioking  has,  however,  taken  so  strong  a 
hold  upon  the  attention  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the  exercise 
itself  is,  apart  from  the  accidents  to  whii^  it  is  exposed,  so  con* 
docive  to  health,  that  to  look  for  its  speedy  abandonment  ia 
hopeless.  But  if  the  passion  for  rinking  cannot  be  eradicated, 
the  method  of  indulging  it  maj  happily  be  reformed.  Aaphalte 
is  no  loDger  needed  ;  and  wheeled  skates  must  give  way  to  their 
predecessors. 

By  a  long  series  of  experiments,  instituted  to  ascertain  the 
best  methods  of  producing  intense  cold  and  originally  undertaken 
to  devise  means  for  the  preservation  of  meat.  Professor  Gahoeb 
has  succeeded  in  preparing  a  freezing  mixture  capable  of  keeping 
the  water  above  it  in  a  state  of  ice.  For  the  purposes  of  forming 
a  sheet  of  ice  adapted  to  skating  the  floor  of  the  rink  is  covered 
with  felt,  upon  this  pines  3|  inches  in  diameter,  extending  its 
entire  length,  are  laid  close  together,  and  united  at  their 
ends  by  bends.  The  rink  is  then  flooded  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  about  two  inches.  The  freezing  mixture  circulates 
through  thin  pipes,  and  in  do  long  time  the  supeijacent  Vater  is 
one  sheet  of  firm,  smooth  ice.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  ice  by 
skates  can  he  repaired  by  flooding  it  from  a  hose.  The  pipes  on 
the  experimental  ice-rink  at  Chelsea  are  made  of  iron,  but 
in  future  copper  will  be  used  in  their  manufacture.  The 
ordinary  drawn  pipe  being  thicker  than  ia  desirable  to  secure 
the  rapid  passage  of  cold,  those  which  will  be  laid  are  made 
from  sheet  copper,  under  the  patent  of  the  Metal  Tube  Com- 
pany in  the  Euston  Road.  These  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  greater  strength  than  their  drawn  competitors. 

The  experiment,  if  such  it  can  now  be  called,  is  a  most 
interesting  one,  and  will  we  trust  enable  a  very  healthy  exercise 
to  be  pursued  under  less  dangerous  conditions  than  it  has  been 
of  1at«.  The  rinks  at  present  in  use  will,  we  hope,  ere  long  be 
converted  from  their  present  perilous  state  into  one  where  the 
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lisks  are  no  greater,  indeed  are  leas  than  those  which  wait  upon 
ordinary  winter  skating- 

Profeasor  Oamgee  may  be  oongrattilated  on  the  fiDccees  which 
has  followed  the  result  of  his  long  and  careful  researches. 

LONDON  HOMffiOPATHIC  HOSPITAL.  ' 
A  TAOAKcy  has  occurred  among  the  physicians  in  charge  of  in- 
patients by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Hale.     We  understand  that 
Dr.  Gali,bt  Blaoklky,  of  Guildford-etreet,  is  a  candidate  for 
the  post. 

Dr.  Blackley  was  for  two  years  house  sui^eon  at  the  hospital, 
when  he  performed  his  duties  in  a  highly  creditable  manner, 
and  he  has  for  some  time  past  been  a  member  of  the  oat-patient 
etafT.  He  bad,  previously  to  coming  to  Loudon,  held  similar 
appointments  in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere.  Hence  he  has,  we 
think,  strong  claims  upon  the  support  of  the  Governors.  Not 
only  so,  but  he  has  proved  his  fitness  for  the  duties  of  physician 
to  a  hoepitol  by  the  work  he  has  done  as  a  contributor  to  medical 
literature. 

Dr.  Blackley  bos,  therefore,  earned  the  position  he  aspires  to 
fill,  and  will,  we  trust,  meet  with  the  encouragement  he  deserves 
from  the  electing  body. 

"THE  HOMCEOPATHIO  WORLD." 
We  understand  that  this  monthly  periodical,  established  and 
conducted  by  the  late  Dr.  Ruddock,  will  in  future  be  edited  by 
Dr.  Shuldhax.  The  literary  skill,  judgment,  and  correct  taste 
which  tbe  new  editor  is  known  to  possess  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
employed  advantageously  to  homceopathy  in  directing  the  future 
destinies  of  Th«  Homaofxahic  World. 

BRITISH  HOMEOPATHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  Seventh  Ordinary  Ueeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  the  6th  of  April,  1876,  at  seven  o'clock,  when  a  paper 
will  be  read  by  Dr.  Galley  Blagklbx,  of  London,  entitled  "Tka 
value  of  oTtenie  in  tealy  tkin  en^twm." 

The  paper  promised  by  Dr.  Sauuel  Jokes,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society,  not  liaving  arrived, 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Bricb,  of  Edinburgh,  was  read  at  the  meeting 
in  March.  It  is  hoped  Dr.  Jones's  paper  may  be  received  in 
time  for  the  meeting  in  May. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

IS  A  SCHOOL  OF  HOMCEOPATHY  NECESSARY? 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Monthly  Homaopathie  Eemae. 
Gentlemen, — This  question  is  one  which  it  is  still  needful  to 
ask  and  to  answer. 
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There  &re  a  certain  number  of  physicians,  on  our  side  of  the 
barrier,  who  believe  in  the  cry  of  the  allopath,  syren-like  singing 
to  lure  US  away  from  our  position — 

"  Cease  from  your  name,  cease  from  your  Uw ; 
And  *8  will  welcome  you  evermore." 

Whicb,  being  interpreted,  simply  means,  yield  your  scientific 
liberty  and  your  convictions,  and  you  may  join  our  sect 

For  the  idiopathic  body  of  physicians  have  constituted  them- 
selves "  a  sect "  in  this,  that  they  do  not  teach  the  whole  science 
and  art  of  medicine  in  their  schools,  but  only  one  part  or  one 
side  of  that  art  and  science.  They  ignore  the  most  important 
curative  and  therapeutic  means  which  has  as  yet  appeared  in 
the  medical  horizon,  and  it  is  to  supply  this  neglected  teaching 
that  becomes  the  part  of  a  School  of  Homceopathj. 

The  educated  laity  of  this  country  appreciate,  at  its  true 
value,  the  shifting  and  often  shiftlesB  system  of  negation  of 
medicine,  as  a  curative  art,  that  now  reigns  supreme  in  most  of 
the  medical  schools.  Medicine  divorced  from  therapeutics  is 
"  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out."  Of 
what  use  is  the  physician,  if  nursing  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
ensure  recovery? 

Now,  homceopathy  has  a  good  definite  standpoint  in  its  rule 
of  practice  i  a  nch  mine  of  curative  wealth  in  its  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics :  and  it  supplies  a  groundwork  for  that  "  faith 
in  medicine"  which  has  long  been  lost  among  the  members  of 
the  negative  school,  as  we  must  call  allopathy. 

Even  among  its  corner-stones  (as  we  may  call  its  supporting 
physicians),  little  or  no  faith  in  its  curative  powers  exists  in  the 
allopathic  school. 

It  is  time,  then,  that  a  newer  and  sounder  foundation  or  faitfa 
should  be  sought ;  and  such,  we  hold,  exists  in  the  teachings  of 
Hahnemann  and  bis  followers. 

Ws  have  now,  for  more  than  forty  years,  experimented  into 
and  finally  have  adopted  the  practice  of  homoeopathy  in  Great 
Britain.  At  first,  a  very  few  physicians  brought  ^e  new  system 
here  from  the  continenL  Little  by  little,  as  cure  followed  cure, 
the  system  spread.  Physician  after  physician,  attracted  by 
the  reports  of  these  cures,  investigated  the  system  ;  and  who- 
ever investigated  it,  adopted  it.  Why  ?  From  its  evident 
superiority  in  healing  power.  At  last,  this  defection  ffom  the 
allopathic  ranks  became  so  serious,  that  an  oi^anieed  opposition 
was  created.  Medical  societies  expelled  or  refused  to  admit 
physicians  who  adopted  the  system.  This  prevented  the  rapid 
extension  of  investigation,  because  to  investigate  and  to  adopt 
had  a  penalty.  It  was  safer  not  to  inveetigate.  The  journals 
refused  admission  of  its  discussion  into  its  papers,  and  dissuaded 
investigation  into  the  new  science,  because  to  investigate  was  to 
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adopt ;  so  clearly  did  all  eiperiments  point  to  th«  troth  of  the 
new  system  of  therapeutics. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  are  at  present  from  300  to  800 
physicians  in  Great  Britain  who  have,  under  great  difficulties, 
studied,  experimented  into,  and  adopted  tlie  science  of  homoeo- 
pathy. There  is  also  an  immense  public  who  have  been  con- 
Tinced,  by  cures  in  their  own  persons,  or  among  their  relations 
or  friends,  that  botnceopatby  ban  more  of  the  true  ring  in  its 
metal  than  is  to  be  found  iu  its  older  rival. 

Now  what  we  want  to  establish  is  a  system  of  education  in 
homcBopathy,  for  the  protection  of  tbe  public,  by  insuring  that 
physicians  profes»ng  homceopathy  shall  be  really  qualified  for 


The  time  must  come  when  homceopathy,  in  some  form,  wilt 
be  taught  in  all  the  rec^nised  universiliee  and  schools  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  if  we  now  found  a  school  of  homoeopathy,  we  shall  be 
able  to  supply  teachers  of  the  science  to  such  medical  schools  as 
open  their  doors  to  oar  teachings.  It  is  true,  as  some  say  who 
abject  to  this  scheme,  that  there  are  many  points  of  detail  (such 
as  the  dose,  &c.}  on  which  differences  of  opinion  exist;  but  these 
will  be  elaborated  by  the  discussions  and  experiences  which  such 
a  school  will  embody,  and  thus  error  will  be  eliminated,  and 
truth  will  "  come  to  tbe  fore."  The  worst  evils  which  the  allo- 
paths have  wrought  ua  have  been  their  attempts,  hitherto  suc- 
cessful, to  extinguish  our  right  to  free  speech  in  their  meetings 
and  to  free  discussion  in  their  journals ;  but  as  education 
increases,  a  truer  liberality  of  sentiment  and  a  more  fervent 
desire  for  enlightenment  will  prevail. 

Meanwhile,  are  we  to  "  bide  our  light  under  a  bushel,"  lest 
we  should  unpleasantly  show  the  allopaths  that  homteopathy  i» 
a  great  truth  ?  Or  are  we  to  be  actuated  by  a  nobler  impulse — 
one  of  brotherhood  with  all  men — and  under  its  humanitarian 
and  philanthropic  yearnings,  are  we  to  do  our  uttermost  to  teach 
that  which  we  do  know,  striving  openly  and  fearlessly  for  God 
and  our  right  ? 

The  argument  used  by  the  "  peace  at  any  price"  men  (and 
there  are  such  among  us),  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  by  a  recent 
traveller  in  America: — "Two  men,  who  were  old  friends,  got 
into  a  dispute  as  they  walked  the  deck  of  a  river  steamer;  words 
waxed  high,  and  at  last  one  man  drew  his  pistol  and  was  about 
to  shoot;  the  other  through  the  heart.  The  threatened  man, 
taken  by  surprise,  cried  out,  '  Dont  shoot  me,  your  old  friend, 
for  such  a  trifle.'  '  Well,  I  wont,'  said  the  armed  man,  and 
pocketed  his  pistol  sgEiin.  But  instandy  his  friend  drew  his 
own  pistol  and  shot  hira." 

Now  this  is  just  our  position.  Our  three-barrelled  pistol 
(name,  rule,  and  dose)  threatens  Allopathy,  who  calls  out  to  us  to 
disarm  ourselves  and  be  friends.  -  But  if  we  do,  we  are  dead  men. 
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If  we  nbandon  oar  name  and  oar  right  to  public  teaohiog,  ws 
accomplish  our  own  moral  suicide,  and  permit  error  to  destroy 
a  great  truth. 

The  founders  of  our  HomcBopathic  Hospital  fiave  it  the  name 
of  the  "  London  Homceopathio  Hospital  and  Medical  School." 
The  hospital  is  there,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Qnin  and 
the  early  English  homeopaths ;  it  now  becomes  our  dutj  to 
fulfil  the  whole  scheme,  and  to  erect  a  school — not  a  complete 
medical  sebool,  which  would  be  both  very  difficult  and  unneces- 
sary. What  we  want  te  simply  to  teach  Homoeopathic  Materia 
Malica,  Therapeutics,  and  Clinics. 

This,  not  in  opposition  to  the  other  established  and  recognised 
schools,  but  as  an  addition  to  them.  Their  exclusion  of  homoeo- 
pathy from  within  their  walls  makes  it  needful  to  establish  an 
extra-mural  chair  outside  tbeir  academic  walls  ;  just  as  it  would 
bo  needful  to  teach  botany  or  chemistry,  or  any  other  allied 
si^eDce  from  the  outside,  if  the  established  schools  chose  to 
expel  them,  and  to  ostracise  all  botanists  and  cberoiets,  as  well 
as  homoepathists.  The  one  would  be  as  absurd  as  is  the  other 
piece  of  stupid  sectarianism. 

This  matter  must  sooner  or  later  come  nnder  the  considera- 
tion of  the  authorities ;  but  meanwhile  we  must  prove  the 
solidity  and  strength  of  our  portion  and  sbowVhat  our  teachings 
really  are,  in  contradiction  to  the  absurd  misrepresentations 
and  misconceptions  which  can  only  have  their  origin  in  the 
Ignorance  which  the  allopathic  tactics  of  opposition  has  self- 
imposed  upon  its  members.     Yours,  &c., 

WiLLiAH  Bates. 

THE  HOM(EOPATHIC  PHARMACOPEIA. 
To  the  Ediion  of  the  Monthly  Hmnaopathie  Reviea. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  new  edition  of  the  British  Homceopathio 
Pbarmacopceia  will,  I  hope,  be  issued  some  time  in  April,  I 
would  be  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  pho»- 
phorus  and  sulphur  have  been  dealt  with. 

As  the  changes  made  in  r^rd  to  these  sabstances  cannot  be 
too  widely  made  known  to  medical  men  and  chemists,  I  would 
ask  you  to  have  the  kindness  to  inseri:  the  fallowing  extract  from 
the  new  pre&ce : — 

"  As  there  appeared  to  be  much  uncertainty  about  the  solu- 
bility of  sfdphur  B,oA  phoiphonu,  a  number  of  careful  experiments 
have  been  instituted  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  saturated 
solutions,  and  the  mean  results  have  necessitated  a  considerable 
alteration  in  the  paragraphs  under  these  headiags. 

"  In  the  case  (tt  lulphur  it  was  found  that  the  solution  varies 
in  strength  to  such  an  extent  at  different  temperatures  that  no 
satisfactory  attenuations  can  be  made  from  it,  nearly  all  the 
Bulphur  cryatsllizing  at  a  temperature  «|^roachlng  the  freezing 
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point,  the  minate  qo&ntitj  named  being  only  retained  at  a 
temperature  of  about  60°  F.  Id  consequence  of  this,  in  the 
Pharaiacopoeia  it  is  directed  that  the  triturations  be  made  from 
the  crude  sulphur,  nhich  is  distinguished  as  sulphur  ^,  and  that 
the  tincture  be  made  in  the  regular  way  from  the  trituration  ; 
hut  as  many  medical  men  have  a  leaning  to  the  tincture  mads 
directly  from  the  crude  sulphur  (notwithstanding  its  irregular 
strength),  it  is  retained,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  addition  of 
the  letter  F.  {Jortitnma.)  Where  prescribed  it  must  be  so  indi- 
cated, otherwise  the  oGBcinal  preparation  should  be  given. 

"In  the  case  ti- photphona,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
future  there  will  be  no  so-called  mother  tincture.  Crude  phos- 
phorus will  be  marked  ^,  and  the  strongest  tincture  will  be  S'. 
As  this  is  a  very  strong  tincture  it  must  not  be  incautiously 
ordered,  and  chemists  will  see  the  wisdom  of  giving  soma 
strength,  such  as  3  centesimal,  when  photpkonu  is  asked  for  by 
a  non -professional  person. 

"  There  are  some  unofficinal  preparations  of  pho^honu  that 
may  be  of  greater  strength,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  has 
been  judged  best  to  start  from  one  of  known  quantity." 
I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

William  V.  Dbury, 
Convener  of  the  Pharmacop<Bia  Committee. 


March  21(t,  1876. 
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ASPIRATIONS. 

NoTHma  is  more  imtructiTe  and  interesting  than  to 
watch  the  gradual  development  of  truth,  and  of  its  re- 
ception in  the  minds  of  men.  Systems  of  helief  adopted 
BB  matters  of  course  and  of  early  training  and  prejudice 
are  rarely  overturned  all  at  once  to  make  way  for  new 
creeds.  Even  though  like  a  thunderbolt  a  reformer  should 
i^pear  and  herald  a  new  system  or  a  new  doctrine,  and 
seem  to  take  the  world  by  surprise,  yet  the  process  which 
has  resulted  in  such  a  phenomenon  has  been  a  gradual 
one.  Much  more  gradual  still,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
subsequently  flock  to  his  standard,  and  deport  themselves 
as  heroes  in  defence  of  what  they  beheve  to  be  the  tmth, 
is  the  process  of  development,  a  step-by-step  progress 
from  the  old  to  the  new.  And  as  such  a  new  system  or 
doctrine  makes  its  way,  though  met  by  vehement  oppo- 
sition from  the  majority,  and,  in  fact,  in  virtue  of  the 
strong  opposition,  do  we  see  still  more  strikingly,  the 
various  steps  which  lead  to  the  gradual  breaking  down  of 
prejudice,  to  the  abandonment  of  the  keen  opposition,  and 
in  the  end  to  the  actual  reception  of  the  new  truth. 

We  could  adduce,  were  this  the  proper  place  for  it, 

numerous  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but 

we  shall  here  confine  otuselres  to  the  proper  sphere  of 

Ho.  s,  Vol.  so.  IS 
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this  Henew,  and  aarrey  the  history  of  the  pr<^e8B  of 
Homceopathy  dovn  to  the  present  time. 

For  generationB,  the  old  school  of  medicine  reigned 
supreme.  The  practice  inculcated  by  its  teachers,  and 
actually  employed  in  the  every  day  treatment  of  disease, 
vas  adopted  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  The  necessity  for 
the  rough  and  barbarous  treatment  in  vogue  was  never 
doubted,  and  patients  were  subjected,  for  the  most  trifling 
ailments,  to  methods  of  core  more  painful  to  endure, 
more  constitutionally  detrimental  than  the  actual  disease. 
If  any  one  ventured  to  treat  a  case  of  pneumonia,  or  apo- 
plexy, in  any  other  than  an  "heroic"  manner,  he  was 
deemed  gnilty  of  culpable  negligence.  TTndemeath  this 
apparently  smooth  sur&ce,  there  crept  into  the  minds  of 
a  few  thoi^htful  men  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  practice 
of  the  day.  Of  such,  the  most  prominent  and  the  boldest 
was  the  immortal  Hahhbhamn,  who  was  so  dissatiefied 
with  the  treatment  to  which  patients  were  then  subjected, 
that  rather  than  be  a  party  to  it  he  retired  from  practice 
altogether.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  take  up  onr  space 
in  reviewing  the  experience  which  led  Hahnekaiin  to 
emerge  from  this  negative  state  into  the  place  he  soon 
occupied  as  the  great  reformer  in  medicine,  and  the  apostle 
of  a  new  system  of  therapeutics.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
when  his  mind  was  made  up  as  to  the  truth  of  his  new 
views,  the  publication  and  practical  adoption  of  the 
homceopathic  system  fell  like  a  thunder-clap  on  the  old- 
■chool;  and  being  so  diametrically  opposed  to  current 
views  and  practice,  the  opposition  to  him  and  his  system 
rapidly  rose  to  an  extreme  pitoh.  Though  followed  and 
adopted  with  enthusiasm  by  a  few  earnest  and  thoughtful 
minds,  the  ground  was  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  its 
reception  by  the  majori^.  On  looking  back,  one  can 
hardly  wonder  at  the  reception  which  Hahkehaith  and 
homceopathy  met  with.  We  have  already  said  that 
changes  from  one  system  of  belief  and  practice  to  another 
radically  opposed  to  it,  are,  in  the  mass  of  men,  not  a 
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sadden  but  a  gradual  process.  There  must  first  be  a  pre- 
paratioD  of  the  soil,  before  good  seed  can  grov  and  yield 
fruit  i  and  likewise  in  therapeutics  there  must  first  be  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  state  of  matters, 
and  a  real  honest  desire  and  longing  ht  something  better, 
before  men  are  prepared  to  be  "  off  with  the  old  love  " 
and  "on  with  the  new."  The  opposition  which  began 
when  Hahnemann  promulgated  his  new  system  has  con- 
tinued, as  we  all  know,  more  or  less  rehemently,  up  to 
the  present  day.  Into  the  various  causes  which  have  kept 
up  this  enmity  to  homceopathy,  and  which  ve  are  delighted 
to  know  is  becoming  less  and  less  erezy  day,  we  do  not 
in  the  meantime  stop  to  enquire.  We  rather  proceed  to 
notice  the  varions  incidents  which  hare  led  to  the  gradual 
reformation  of  old  medicine,  to  the  disarming  of  opposition, 
and  to  the  step-by-step  preparation  of  the  mind  of  the 
profession  for  the  recepCian  of  homoeopathy  as  the  most 
perfect  and  complete  system  of  therapeutics  yet  discovered. 
This  last  result  we  have  on  former  occasions  shown  from 
onmistakeable  evidence  to  be  not  far  distant. 

The  first  definite  step  towards  the  breaking  up  of  the 
opposition  to  homceopathy,  and  the  disarming  of  prejudice, 
was  due  to  the  success  of  the  new  treatment.  However 
much  its  enemies  might  laugh  at  the  doctrines  and  the 
small  doses,  the  result,  patent  to  every  one,  stated  them  in 
the  face.  Diseases  which  were  till  then  believed  to  be  in- 
curable except  under  the  "  heroic  treatment  *'  of  the  old 
school  were,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  so-called  orthodox 
section  of  the  profession,  not  only  cured  by  the  new 
system,  but  in  much  larger  numbers  than  under  the  old. 
It  could  no(  faO,  therefore,  to  be  seen,  that  not  only  was 
the  old  severe  treatment  unnecessary,  but  men's  minds 
gradually  opened  up  to  the  conviction  that  it  was  in  many 
instances  positively  iojorious.  The  reaction  produced  was 
•till  further  increased  by  the  studiously  fostered  belief 
that  the  small  doses  of  homteopathy  were  just  the  same  as 
so  much  cold  water.     The  query  which  thus  inevitably 
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occorred  to  tlie  minds  of  thonghtful  men  in  the  pTofessioii 
was — if  the  internal  administration  of  cold  water  was  so 
anccessful  in  the  treatment  of  the  moat  acute  and  serious 
diaeases,  did  the  allopathic  medicines,  eTen  Buppostn^  they 
did  no  harm,  do  any  good  ?  This  query,  with  the  answer 
which  was  pretty  sure  to  follow,  inaugurated  the  period 
of  scepticism  in  medicine. 

A  tolerably  strong  party,  consistiDg  of  some  physicians 
of  known  standing  in  the  profession,  believing  that  no 
medicine  at  all  was  required  for  the  core  of  disease,  advo- 
cated what  is  known  as  the  "  expectant "  system,  which 
consisted  of  careful  nursing  and  dieting,  and  nothing  more. 
The  results  of  this  method,  which  were  found  to  be  much 
better  than  those  under  the  so-called  orthodox  treatment, 
aimed  another  powerful  blow  at  the  eidolon  of  old  belie&. 
Thus  commenced  that  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  ralue  of 
drugs  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  which  has  since  spread 
so  rapidly,  and  is  now  so  prevalent.  Medical  men  of  the 
old-school  in  thus  beginning  to  examine  more  impartially 
the  action  of  dn^  on  the  body,  came  to  see  how  little 
really  reliable  knowledge  they  possessed  of  drug-action. 
A  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  prevalent  treatment, 
coupled  with  the  frequently  expressed  ignorance  of  the 
true  action  of  even  the  commonest  medicine,  has  led  many 
able  old-school  writers  to  use  such  strong  language  as  to 
the  uselessness  of  drugs,  and  the  "  chaos  "  of  therapeutics, 
that,  had  it  come  from  us  instead  of  from  themselves,  it 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  party 
feeling. 

This  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  value  of  dn^^  was 
the  first  great  and  necessary  preparation  of  the  soil  of 
the  mens  medica  for  the  rec^tioo  of  something  better. 
Though  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  show  retrogression 
in  medicine,  yet,  viewed  from  a  historical  and  philo- 
sophical stand-point,  it  is  really  a  stage  of  advance — a 
necessary  step  in  progress  from  old  to  new.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  such  a  negative  condition  of  things  could 
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not  last,  and  so  it  has  tamed  out  The  thermometer  of 
therapeadcs  could  not  well  go  lower,  and  reaction  was 
inevitable.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  old-school  at  the 
present  time  presenting  several  different  phases  of  medical 
belief.  We  have,  first,  a  few  of  the  "  olden  time  "  who 
stick  to  the  "  good  old  **  treatment,  and  punish  their 
patients  as  heretofore.  These  men  will  probably  continue 
in  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways  in  spite  of  general  ad- 
vance, and  they  will  probably  cease  to  exist  in  the  course 
d  nature.     JSeqieacant  in  pace. 

We  have,  secondly,  a  large  section  of  the  profession 
who,  having  had  their  beliefs  so  rudely  shaken  and  over- 
tuned,  rather  glory  in  the  resulting  state  of  chaos,  and 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  the  possible  discovery  of  a  system  or 
tcience  of  therapeutics.  These  are,  for  tiie  most  part,  the 
lesser  minds,  who  will  leave  no  mark  behind  them  except 
as  objects  of  psychological  study.  Such  are  those  who, 
for  lack  of  reflecting  power,  follow  the  lead  of  the  higher 
minds,  and  will  eventually  join  the  party  of  progress, 
because  it  is  the  fashion  to  do  so. 

A  third  section  have  of  late  come  forward  into  promi- 
nence, and  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  their 
writings  and  actions.  They  have  emei^ed  from  the  state 
of  scepticism  altogether,  and  have  now  a  strong  belief  in 
medicine — a  belief  resulting  from  the  discovery  of  the 
truth  of  homoopathy.  Those  who  have  reached  this 
stage  of  progress  are  either  afraid  to  say  to  what  their  in- 
vestigations have  brought  them,  or  they  purposely  keep 
it  quiet,  in  order  that  they  may  retain  their  positions,  and 
take  their  less-advanced  confrh-ea  by  guile — which  may 
be  the  reason  matters  not.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  they  are  virtually  one  with  us,  and  tiiat  in  no  long 
time  we  must  be  de  facto  one. 

There  is  yet  a  fourth  party  in  the  old  school,  and  those 
forming  it  are  in  an  extremely  interesting  mental  condi- 
tion. They  are  evidently  ill  at  ease.  They  have  gone 
through  the  stage  of  scepticism,  but  they  are  not  disposed 
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to  settle  down  qoietlj  into  a  corneal  state  of  unbelief. 
They  have  an  innate  conriction  that  there  mnst  be  some 
system  of  medicine,  some  scientific  basiB  for  therapenticB, 
some  guiding  principle  of  core  as  part  of  God's  wonderful 
providence,  if  they  conld  only  discorer  it.  It  is  the  aspi- 
rations of  this  class  after  something  better  which  we  pro- 
pose in  this  article  to  notice  a  little  is  detail.  A  seelter 
after  truth  is  alwa^  an  interestiog  and  loTeaUe  object  of 
contemplation,  especially  to  those  who  befiere  that  they 
have  found  the  truth,  and  have  a  longing  desire  to  com- 
municate it  to  others,  and  to  get  others  to  believe  with 
them.  Especially  are  such  sadly  interesting,  when,  with 
their  aspirations  after  better  things,  with  their  instinctiTe 
&ith  that  the  truth  miut  be  discovered,  we  see  them,  to 
all  appearance,  wilfully  shutting  their  eyes  to  what  we 
know  to  be  the  truth  ;  and,  still  more  so,  when  not  only 
all  their  own  investigBtions  point  in  this  direction,  but 
when  the  language  of  their  expressed  aspirations  show 
that  they  are,  in  spite  of  themselves,  looking  in  the 
very  direction  where  the  road  which  we  are  treading 
opens  up. 

One  or  two  examples  of  the  utterances  within  the  last 
few  months  of  this  class  of  thinkers  it  may  be  interesting 
to  quote. 

The  presidential  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Harveian  Society,  of  this  year,  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Bbo&dbbrt,  physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  is 
entitled  " Ideal  Medicine"  He  b^ins  by  saying  that  as 
the  object  of  the  Harveian  Socie^  is  to  advance  medical 
science,  "  he  had  been  led  to  consider  what  it  was  to 
which  medical  science  was  advancing,  and  thus  to  enquire 
what  ideal  medicine  would  be." 

[We  quote  from  the  report  of  the  BrtUih  Mescal 
Journal. — Eds.] 

He  goes  on  to  say ;  "  On  what  principles  treatment 
would  be  conducted,  opiniona  might  differ.  Some  looked 
for  a  specific  remedy  for  every  disease  i  but  enquiry  in 
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this  dizectioii  Dr.  Bioadbent  considered  to  be  ran, 
pointing  out  that  the  term  specific  was  used  in  two 
senses,  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  a  given  disease,  and 
again  as  effecting  a  cnre  by  some  peculiar  action  of  the 
nature  of  an  antidote.  Against  the  idea  of  a  specific  mode 
of  action  he  protested,  saying  that  quinine  was  not  a  spe- 
cific antidote  to  ague-poison,  but  that  it  cured  ague  in 
virtue  of  some  relation  between  it  and  the  system,  in 
Tirtae  of  which  also  it  brought  down  high  temperature  in 
other  diseases.  Mercury,  again,  was  not  an  antidote  to 
the  syphilitic  poison,  but  anti^onistic  to  the  peculiar  form 
of  inflammation  set  up  by  syphilis ;  and  when  the  diseaso 
occurred  in  a  constitutnm  incapable  of  this  form  of  inflam- 
mation, mercnry  was  injurious,  showing  that  its  action  was 
not  on  the  poisoning,  but  on  the  morbid  [oocess.  The 
treatment  to  which  he  looked  forward  would  be  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  deviations  from  the  normal 
processes  which  constitute  disease,  and  directed  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  modifications  which  could  be  effected 
by  remedial  agents  in  normal  and  morbid  actions  in  the 


Or,  aa  the  report  in  the  Medical  Timet  has  it,  "  the 
ideal  of  therapeutics  which  Dr.  Broadbent  looked  forward 
to  '  is  one  in  which  the  treatment  will  be  directed  by  an 
exact  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  physiological  and  the- 
rapeutical action  of  remedies." '     .     .     .     . 

"  Ideal  therapeutics,  then  ^British  Med.  Journal  report), 
would  not  be  based  simply  on  experience ;  but  while  no 
remedial  proceeding  of  ascertained  ralue  would  be  re- 
jected because  its  action  was  not  understood,  treatment 
would  only  be  satis&ctory  when  directed,  as  previously 
said,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  modifications  in  normal  and 
morbid  processes  which  remedies  could  effect.  In  other 
words,  we  must  seek  to  team  the  exact  physioli^cal  and 

therapeutical  action  of  drugs Dr.  Broadbent, 

however,  goes  further  than  this,  and  considers  it  neces- 
sary that  not  only  should  the  precise  action  of  remedies 
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be  known,  bat  that  their  mode  of  action,  the  rc^tion 
between  the  substance  adminuteied  and  the  organuin,  in 
virtae  of  which  its  efiects  are  prodaced,  should  also  be 
known." 

From  the  report  of  the  Med.  Timet  we  hear  more. 
After  the  short  passage  already  qaoted,  that  the  ideal  of 
therapeutics  "  is  one  in  which  the  treatment  will  be 
directed  \sj  an  exact  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  physio- 
logical action  of  remedies,"  it  goes  on  to  say :  "  That  this 
knowledge  will  be  attained  in  coarse  of  time  is  very  pro- 
bable— nay,  almost  certain ;  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that 
a  great  amount  of  work  by  able  and  distinguished  labour- 
ers is  being  done.  Almost  daily  is  some  addition  being 
made  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  action  of  remedies,  and 
amongst  the  most  valuable  of  these  researches  are  those 
which  are  '  in  accord  with,  and  give  scientific  explanation 
of  the  teachings  of  experience.'  ....  There  are 
Terj  few  cases  in  which  the  action  of  a  remedy  has  been 
predicated  from  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  its  physical 
or  chemical  properties.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a 
vast  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  before  a  scientific  system 
of  therapeutics  can  be  formed ;  but  it  is  this  period  that 
Dr.  Broadbent  anticipates.  '  I  look  forward,'  says  he, 
'  beyond  merely  this  knowledge  of  the  action  of  remedies; 
I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  we  shall  know  not  only 
what  medicines  will  do,  but  how  they  do  it ;  when,  in 
fact,  teachers  of  medicine,  in  speaking  of  a  case  to  their 
stadents,  will  not,  in  their  appeals  to  the  reason  of  the 
student,  suddenly  stop  short  when  they  come  to  treatment. 
We  explain  a  case  to  a  student ;  wo  appeal  to  the  facts  of 
physical  and  chemical  science  just  up  to  that  point  where 
treatment  commences ;  and  here,  in  very  many  cases,  we 
fall  back  on  simple  experience.  The  reason  of  the  student 
is  no  longer  called  upon  to  follow  ns ;  we  expect  him,  on 
the  strength  of  what  we  have  previously  taught  him,  to 
take,  perhaps,  our  authority,  or  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience which  may  find  in  us  an  exponent.     1  think  that. 
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sooner  or  later,  ve  shall  have  therapeutics  referred  to  the 
laws  of  physics  and  of  chemistrj.*  When  that  shall  have 
been  done,  and  done  effectually,  we  shall  reach  an  accn- 
rate  knowledge  of  the  action  of  remedies,  and  '  shall  be 
able  to  employ  those  remedies  with  much  more  confi- 
dence ahd  with  macb  greater  efiect  We  ahall  be  able  to 
apply  them  in,  so  to  speak,  nnknown  cases — in  cases  new 
to  OUT  experience,  from  a  knowledge  of  general  principles ; 
and  in  this  way,  I  am  sore,  we  shall  approach,  and  ulti- 
toately  attain,  the  ideal  of  medicine.* " 

The  editor  of  the  Med.  Times  then  proceeds  to  say ; 
"  These  words  of  Dr.  Broadbent*B,  while  showing  ns  how 
tax  we  are  from  the  ideal  he  mentions,  may  yet  be  of  nse 
to  those  who  are  striving  to  attain  to  it,  and  will  encon- 
rage  the  workers  in  the  field  of  scientific  therapentica,  by 
the  increased  knowledge  of  which  alone  can  our  system 
of  medicine  attain  anything  approaching  perfection.  That 
this  perfection  may,  as  Pr.  Broadbent  believes  it  will,  be 
ultimately  attained,  shoold  be  the  desire  and  aim  of  every 
practitioner  of  the  healing  art,  and  we  should  all  labour  to 
make  it  impossible  for  even  a  cynic  to  say,  with  any  show 
of  truth,  that  a  physician  is  '  one  who  pours  drags  of 
which  he  knows  little  into  a  body  of  which  he  knows 
less.' " 

Before  leaving  this  lecture,  we  think  it  interesting  to 
quote  the  editorial  remarks  of  the  Medical  Times,  intro- 
ductory to  the  passage  already  given.  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

"  It  is  an  instinct  of  the  human  mind  to  strive  for  per- 
fection ;  we  all  have  a  desire  to  move  forwards,  to  in- 
crease our  skill  and  enlarge  our  knowledge;  and  we 
almost  all  at  some  period  of  oar  life  have  visions,  more  or 
less  dim,  of  a  perfect  ideal  which  we  vainly  endeavour 
and  long  to  realise.  It  b  well  for  us  that  it  is  so.  If 
men  were  content  to  plod  along  the  grooves  worn  by  their 
predecessors,  science  would  make  no  advances,  art  would 
never  improve,  and  we  should  be  as  far  from  perfection 
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now  as  we  were  five  handzed  yean  ago.  Knee,  however, 
man's  realleu  spirit  is  e^er  straining  to  pierce  upwards  or 
onwards,  erer  seeking  to  unravel  some  fresh  mystery  and 
to  add  something  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  the 
ideal  we  have  mentioned  most  always  exist,  and  we  shall 
always  be  striving — vain  though  onr  toil  may  be — to 
reach  it  In  no  branch  of  knowledge,  |«obably,  is  such 
an  ideal  more  ever-present  than  in  medicine.  Who  of  ns 
has  not  longed  for  a  perfection  of  knowledge  in  diag- 
nosis, and  a  completeness  of  resource  in  therapeutics  ? — 
and  how  often  have  we,  all  of  us,  ^t  how  infinitely  fax 
we  are  from  the  attainment  of  that  ideal,  as  we  have  stood 
by  the  bedside  of  a  patient,  helplessly  watching  that 
«bbing  away  of  life  which  we  were  powerless  to  check. 
But,  although  our  ideal  may  seem  so  hopelessly  distant,  it 
is  well  that  we  ehonld  occasionally  be  reminded  of  its 
jexistence,  and  have  cor  most  glaring  shortcomings  pointed 
ont.  Our  knowledge  has  made  vast  strides,  and  is  still 
pursuing  its  onward  conrse,  ever  approaching  by  d^rees 
(the  long-wished-for  goal,  and  it  may  be  that  in  time  that 
goal  may  be  reached,  and  tiie  victory  over  disease  fairly 
w«u" 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedions  we  must  adduce  one  or  two 
other  examples  of  the  class  of  physicians  we  are  speaking  of. 
On  Oct.  1st,  1875,  Dr.  John  Cubnow,  Assistant-Physician 
to  King's  College  Hospital,  delivered  the  introductory 
Iiectore  for  the  session  at  King's  College,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  passages.  {Lancet,  Oct  8,  1875.) 
■*'  Medicine  is  advancing  daily,  and  in  such  advance  the 
^ultimate  court  of  appeal  is  observation  and  experiment, 
and  not  authority ;  and  the  sooner  you  educate  yourselves 
to  observe  closely  and  carefully,  and  to  draw  correct 
inferences  from  your  observations,  the  more  self-reliant 
you  will  become,  the  less  liable  to  be  turned  hither  and 
thither  by  every  new-&ngled  idea  in  medical  doctrines, 
and  the  less  servile  a  follower  of  some  dominant  theory  or 
captivating  teacher.    '  L-homme,*  says  Pascal,  '  est  visi- 
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blement  &it  pom  peiuer ;  0*661  toate  sa  digtdtJ,  et  tont  Bon 
merits,  et  tout  son  devoir  est  de  peoser  comme  il  faat.* .... 
We  cannot  become  proficient  practitionezB  nnlesi  we  poo- 
Bess  an  erery-day  acquaintance  vith  the  differences  dis- 
played by  indlTidualB,  and  with  the  le-actions  of  onz 
variouB  medicinal  agents  on  different  peraons,  or  on  the 
same  person  at  different  times  and  under  varying  eondi- 

tio&s Most  praiseworthy  and  excellent  attempts  are 

now  being  made  to  reduce  dw  effects  and  actions  of  our 
drugs  to  a  scientific  system,  and  one  shodders  to  think 
what  vast  harm  may  be  done  if  this  be  chedced  by  any 
legislative  interference.  It  is  my  daty,  howerer,  to  warn 
yon  diat  eren  the  most  eangoine  of  us  most  refer  to  a  far- 
diataut  date  the  time  when  this  science  of  phumacology, 
as  it  is  called,  and  the  science  of  pathology,  will  rest  on 
each  foil  and  necessary  data,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
grasp  not  only  all  the  factors  concerned  in  the  pioducti<m 
of  a  diseased  state,  but  have  within  onx  power  certun 
and  reliable  means  of  combating  tiiiat  co&diticHi.  Every 
step  in  this  direction  is  an  unalloyed  gain,  bat  the  com- 
plete folfilment  of  such  ideas  seems  to  me  to  be  quite 
Utopian,  though  who  wonld  pretend  to  limit  the  knowable? 
We  must  trust  the  perfection  of  creation  so  iar  as  to 
believe  that  whatever  curioeity  the  order  of  things  has 
awakened  in  our  minds  the  order  of  things  can  satisfy." 

Again,  in  the  Britith  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  S,  1875, 
we  have  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hebbbkt  Snow,  Bayswater,  in 
which,  after  giving  some  &cts  in  regard  to  the  double 
action  of  medicines  in  large  and  small  doses,  he  concludes 
thus :  "  I  tmat  the  day  is  not  &r-distant  when  we  may  be 
able  to  predicate  of  all  the  medidnes  we  employ  not  only 
what  each  is  expected  to  do,  but  also  by  what  peculiar 
channel  it  effects  this  result.  When  we  have  attained 
.absolute  certainty  upon  these  points  ....  then  medicine 
will  take  its  place  among  the  exact  sciences,  and  the 
healing  powers  of  its  professor  will  become,  what  u 
certunly  very  far  from  being  the  case  now,  a  true  measure 
of  his  scientific  knowledge." 
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Lastly,  we  mtut  note  some  of  the  editorial  remarlcfl  in 
the  British  Afedical  Joamal  of  Oct  SS,  187S,  vhen  re- 
Tiewing  the  report  of  the  experiments  which  we  made  the 
subject  of  oar  leading  article  of  last  month.  "  It  is  quite 
time  that  we  shoold  cease  to  assume,  and  that  we  should 
commence  to  ascertain,  the  mode  of  action  of  medicines ; 
that  we  shoold  examine  what  we  beUere,  tc^ether  with 
the  grounds  of  our  belief.  In  these  days  of  accurate 
physiological  research,  we  should  no  longer  be  content 
with  the  ancient  dogmas  upon  which  many  physiciana 
still  act,  less  &om  conTiction  ihan  from  habit;  but  we 
shoold  rather  investigate  the  modus  operandi  of  tbera- 
peutic  and  toxic  agents  with  all  the  precision  and  care 
which  our  improved  methods  admit  It  is  obvioos  that 
the  more  we  know  of  the  exact  action  of  a  medicine,  the 
less  chance  we  have  of  abusing  it,  as  we  restrict  it  to  those 
cases  in  which  we  know  there  is  a  certain  object  to  be 
attained  which  we  can  attain  in  a  certain  manner.  In 
thus  restricting  the  internal  use  of  drugs  we  confer  a  boon 
upon  mankind ;  for  it  most  be  admitted  that,  even  at  the 
present  time — which  we  think  so  enlightened — there  are 
many  physicians  who  employ  powerM  drags  on  the 
theory  that  they  most  do  something ;  and  thus,  from  mere 
habit,  they  make  the  prima  vim  of  their  patients  a 
thoroughfare  for  useless,  if  not  pernicious,  medicines." 

Such  passages  as  those  we  have  quoted  are  enlightened 
utterances,  and  are  extremely  interesting  tram  an  historical 
and  philosophical  point  of  view.  They  show  a  state  of 
mind  such  as  we  have  described — a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  defects  and  of  tlie  absolute  want  of  ayitem  and  of 
certainty  in  old-school  physic,  with,  at  the  same  tame, 
strong  aspirations  after  something  better,  an  instinctiTe 
and  unconquerable  belief  that  better  things  are  in  store, 
and  that  a  scientific  system  of  medicine  will  one  day  exist 
They  also  clearly  point  out  that  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  looking  for  the  advent  of  this  medical  millennium 
is  in  the  very  direction  in  which  we,  as  homteopaths,  hare 
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been  working  ever  since  the  time  of  Hahhiuabh; 
namely,  the  discovery  of  the  pure  pathogenetic  effects  of 
drugs  upon  the  healthy  body,  and  the  exact  therapeutical 
deductions  which  must  follow  such  iuTestigatioas.  More 
than  half  the  labour  they  will  expend  in  such  enquiries 
mutt  be  lost,  for  all  practical  purposes,  unless  they  will 
open  their  eyes  to  the  great  fact  of  the  double  and  reverse 
action  of  drugs  in  large  and  small  doses.  Would  that 
they  would  only  see  thu  fact  and  the  necessary  thera- 
peutical deductions  arising  therefrom.  They  would  then 
find,  to  their  surprise  and  delight,  the  much-looked  foi 
key  to  the  mystery,  and  they  would  find  their  aspirations  - 
realized  much  sooner  than  they  at  present  andcipate. 
How  long  will  they  persist  in  ignoring  all  our  work  in  the 
very  mine  which  they  propose  to  open,  and  from  which 
they  expect  such  grand  results?  How  long  will  they 
continue  to  draw  out  on  a  plan  the  road  which  ought,  and 
which  they  believe  wUi  lead  them  to  their  goal,  and  yet 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  road  is  already  made 
to  their  hands,  and  is  trodden  daily  by  thousands  who 
delight  in  walking  in  it.  Our  great  English  poet,  Bobebt 
Bbowhino,  says — 

"  Tlie  aim,  if  leached  or  not,  makes  great  the  life." 
But  the  greatness  is  very  much  lessened  when  one  has 
the  very  end  placed  before  him,  and  yet  will  not  step  np 
to  it 

STUDIES  IN  THE  MATERIA  MEDICA. 
By  D.  Dtce  Broww,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Introduet(»ry. 
In  order  to  prescribe  homoeopathically,  with  success, 
there  are  two  points  to  be  umed  at  in  the  study  of  the 
Materia  Medica.     The  first  point  is  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  pore  pathogenetic  symptoms  produced  oy  each 
drag.     This  information  is  to  be  obtained  from  Hahne- 
mann's Materia  Medica  Pura  and  his  other  writings, 
&om  the  provings  of  odier  more  recent  physicians,  <a 
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from  a  collection  of  them  all  in  lome  complete  patho- 
genetic record,  such  as  we  have  in  that  careful  and  elabo- 
rate work  which  is  just  nov  being  issued,  Dr.  Allen's 
Encydopmdia  of  the  Materia  Medica.  But  &om  the 
arrangement  of  the  symptoms  in  this  and  all  such  works, 
the  student  is  often  at  a  loss  how  to  read  aright  the  true 
meaning  of  the  variouB  pathogenetic  symptoms.  If  one 
simply  turns  up  the  record  ol  provings  of  any  drug  in 
Bnch  works,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  somewhat  confused,  and 
ia  apt  to  be  misled  in  the  interpretation  and  value  of 
a  given  symptom.  So  also  in  die  use  of  a  repertory, 
which  is  simply  a  means — very  useful  in  its  place — of 
finding  out  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  a  minimum  of 
labour,  the  drug  which  has  been  found  to  produce  a  given 
symptom.  If  such  a  symptom  is  taken  up  by  itself,  it  is 
capable  of  various  interpretations,  and  might  mislead  the 
inquirer  to  prescribe  a  medicine  for  a  symptom  really  or 
pathologically  different  irom  what  at  a  hasty  glance  seems 
to  he  the  diseased  condition. 

We  are  aware  that  no  physician  approves  of  thus  sepa- 
rating a  symptom,  and  prescribing  accordingly.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  told  that  we  must  get  a  medicine  corres- 
ponding to  the  totality  of  the  symptoms  in  a  given  case  of 
disease.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  aim,  one  is  apt  to  be  misled, 
by  first  getttng  hold  of  what  seems  a  leading  symptom  in 
a  case  of  disease  and  in  the  supposed  corresponding  drug, 
and  then  by  glancing  over  the  different  sections,  and 
observing  if  this  or  that  other  symptom  in  the  case  under 
treatment  is  to  be  found  in  the  paUu^enesis  of  the  drug. 
I  admit  that,  in  many  cases,  we  shall  in  this  manner 
succeed  in  hitting  upon  the  medicine  which  is  really  the 
simile  to  the  case.  But  it  is  most  desirable  that  more 
accurate  knowledge  should  be  attainable,  and  in  what  we 
may  caU  an  easier  way.     This  brings  me  to  the  second 

Sint  which  we  ought  to  aim  at  in  our  study  of  the  Materia 
edica.  "We  ought  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of  aU  the 
eymptoms  produced  by  each  drug,  and  by  this  means  endea- 
vour to  get  a  bird's-eye  view,  as  it  were,  of  the  sphere 
and  action  of  each  medicine.  By  this  method,  we  are  in 
a  &ir  way  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  each  symptom. 
We  want  a  complete  picture  of  the  drug-action,  by  the 
process  of  synthesis.  The  separate  and  oisjotated  bones 
found  in  the  Materia  Medica  ought  to  be  put  bwetber, 
each  to  fit  into  the  other,  and  if  we  succeed  in  effecting 
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this  otgeet,  we  t«a  revert  to  the  Materia  Medioa  with 
greatly  increased  pr(^t  to  oorselTes  and  to  onr  patients. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  propoBe  sach  a  synthetic  picture  of 
a  drug  to  come  in  Uie  |uace  of  the  study  of  the  fUly 
recorded  symptoms  of  the  Materia  Medica ;  bat  it  most 
be  evident  that  where  this  synthetic  plan  is  carried  oat 
with  eaccess,  a  great  help  or  key  is  giTen  for  the  after 
examination  of  the  detailed  symptoms.  In  certain  works 
already  published,  such  as  Dr.  Riceu.bj>  Httohes'  PAar- 
maoodffTUitmcg,  we  hare  this  plan  carried  out  in  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  reliable  manner.  He  gives  an 
excellent  general  account  of  the  action  of  each  medicine, 
and  of  the  leading  or  special  points  in  the  pathogenesis.  ■ 
But  what  I  would  lum  at  is  a  much  iiiller  analysis,  one,  if 
possible,  embodying  the  whole  of  the  pathi^enetic  record, 
and  iuterpretiiig  every  symptom,  noting  what  seems  in 
the  case  of  each  drug  to  be  me  more  important,  and  what 
the  less  important  symptoms. 

In  making  sach  a  synthetic  analjrsia  of  each  drug,  it  is 
of  coarse  to  be  onderstood  that  the  resolt  is  only  one  of 
private  interpretation.  I  may  be  in  a  mistake  in  the 
meaning  I  attach  to  certain  {^ptoms  or  sets  of  symp- 
toms, bat  if  so,  the  subject  is  at  least  opened  up  for  dis- 
cussion, the  views  of  other  physicians  are  elicited,  and 
thos  the  general  opinion  of  the  profession  is  obtained  on 
the  subject. 

In  attempting  to  carry  ont  this  object,  I  shall  draw 
entirely  and  s^ely  on  the  pathogeneses  given  in  Dr. 
Allen's  Eneydoptedia.  This  work  not  only  embraces  all 
the  previously  pablished  psthogeneaes,  but  lul  the  provinga 
have  been  ven£ed,  and  those  which  are  doubtfal  or  nn- 
reliable  have  been  omitted.  Basing  my  sketches  then  oa 
this  work,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  pathogenetic 
e£^cts  of  each  drag,  omitting  m  merely  clinical  observa- 
tions not  founded  on  provings.  This,  I  think,  will  give 
the  *' Studies"  a  value  which  thev  would  not  otherwise 
have.  I  propose,  after  stating  what  appears  to  be  the 
general  condition  produced  by  the  drag,  to  go  over  all 
uie  symptoms  in  uie  usual  groupings,  endeavouring  to 
ezplam  their  connection  and  meanmg,  patting  in  the 
foreground  those  which  have  been  most  frequently  pro- 
duced ;  these  will,  as  in  Dr.  Allen's  work,  be  printed  iji 
italics.  Those  of  them  which  have  been  verified  clinicallr, 
I  abaU,  as  Dr.  Allen  has  done,  mark  with  an  asteriuc. 
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ManT  of  the  other  eymptoms,  recorded  separately,  and 
vbicD  are  almost  identical,  tliongH  expressed  in  ditiferent 
words,  I  shall  group  together,  stating  how  ofben  they 
occur  in  the  varioos  pronngs,  and  so  showing  their  pro- 
bable clinical  value. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  diat  these  "  Studies  '*  are  different 
in  aim  from  any  papers  hitherto  published,  excepting  the 
numbers  of  the  Hahnematm  Materia  Medt^ia  already 
published,  especially  Dr.  Huobbs*  proving  of  ieUadonaa. 

I  shall  also  follow  pretty  closely  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, omitting  for  Uie  present  some  of  the  minor  drugs 
which  are  rarely  used,  and  also  some,  such  as  aconite, 
whose  action  has  been  well  worked  up,  and  is  pretty 
thoroughly  understood. 

.  In  conclusion,  I  would  take  it  as  a  favour  if  my  con- 
Jrh-et  would  note  any  points  in  which,  in  their  opinion, 
I  have  made  a  mistake,  or  others  which  have  not  been 
brought  into  sufficient  notice.  Letters  to  myself,  con- 
tuning  such  suggestions,  will  be  acknowledged  with 
thanks,  and  afterwards  embodied,  if  they  seem  of  suffi- 
cient importance. 

I  propose  to  take  up  as  my  first  drug  teacuitu  h^po- 
eattanum. 

I. — MacvLva  Hippooabtamum  (Horse  CJhesnut). 

The  state  of  disease  produced  by  agoulut  seems  to  me 
to  be  one  principally  of  catarrh  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
macoos  membrane.  Tlie  part  of  the  intestine  chiefly,  or 
almost  alone  affected,  is  the  rectum,  in  which  we  note 
prominently  a  state  of  constipation,  with  tendency  to  the 
production,  and  frequently  the  actual  production  of  piles. 
As  is  often  the  case  in  such  a  disorder,  we  have  evidence 
of  involvement  of  the  liver,  which  shows  sluggish  action, 
more  or  less  congestion,  with  uneasiness  felt  by  the  prover. 
We  find  also  developed  in  the  proving,  what  in  cases  of 
actual  disease  of  this  nature  frequently  occurs,  a  relaxed, 
irritable  condition  of  the  naso-pnaryngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  irritation  extending  by  continuity  to  the  nppei 
part  of  the  respiratory  tract,  prodndng  uneasiness  in  the 
&aees,  and  dryness,  with  tickling  congh.  The  general 
symptoms  produced  are  just  those  which  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  such  a  diseased  condition. 

More  folly,  a  peraos  under  the  influence  of  tetculw 
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complaioa  of  general  lassitude  and  weaiinesa ;  he  is  unfit 
for  exertion,  vith  feeling  of  general  malaise ;  he  feels 
iQcliaed  to  yawn  frequently,  with  heavy  sleepy  sensation, 
but  at  night  his  sleep  is  not  refreshing,  and  he  awakes  not 
feeling  rested.  He  feels  depressed  in  mind,  takes  a  gloomy 
view  of  things ;  cannot  fix  his  attention  on  his  duties ;  hs 
baa  headaches,  the  paiu  oftenest  in  the  forehead  and 
temples,  with  confused,  heavy  sensation.  The  eyes  feel 
heavy,  and  inclined  to  ache.  His  tongue  is  white  or 
rather  yellowish  white,  and  he  has  bhd  taste  in  the  mouth. 
His  stomach  is  decidedly  out  of  order.  He  is  troubled 
with  flatulence  and  belching  of  wind,  nausea,  going  on  to 
retching  or  vomiting ;  uneasy  sensations  in  tiie  stomach ; 
feeliDg  of  fulness,  often  decided  pun,  chiefly  of  a  burning 
character,  sometimes  as  of  a  weight  at  the  epigastrium. 
There  is  marked  uneasiness  over  the  region  of  Uie  liver, 
going  as  far  even  as  tenderness  on  pressure.  Most  of  his 
intestinal  pains  are  referred  to  the  rectum,  in  which  he 
feels  dryness,  itching,  fulness,  or  soreness,  a  desire  to 
evacuate  the  bowels,  with  sensation  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing  to  expel,  but  yet  constipation.  As  might  be  expected 
in  this  condition  of  things,  there  are  piles,  which  protrude 
during  stool,  but  are  not  given  to  bleeding.  The  stool  is 
hard  and  knotty,  and  expelled  with  difficulty.  This  rectal 
irritation,  if  continued  long,  may  produce  slight  diarrhcea, 
with  tenesmus ;  but  this  is  rare.  He  feels  the  usual  coa- 
cbmitants  of  haemorrhoids,  viz.,  aching  pains  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  worse  when  walking,  and  extending  to 
the  lumbar  region.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high  coloured, 
producing  a  hot  irritation  when  passing.  In  females  there 
may  be  leucorrhoea.  The  patient  looks  pale  and  ill.  He 
has  coryza,  with  sometimes  a  stufled  feeling,  at  other 
times  an  increase  of  thin  nasal  secretion.  There  is  a  dry, 
uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  inclina- 
tion to  hawk  up  mucus,  and  swelled  feeling  about  the 
tonsils.  On  looking  into  the  throat,  the  fauces,  uvula, 
and  back  of  the  pharynx  are  of  a  dusky  red,  congested, 
or  relaxed  appearance,  short  of  actual  inflammatory  red- 
ness. This  state  of  parts  produces  a  dry,  tickling,  trouble- 
some cough,  with  frequent  desire  to  swallow,  and  to  relieve 
the  tickling  by  hawking  up  mucus,  which  only  increases 
the  raw,  scraping  feeling  in  the  throat.  The  npper  por- 
tion of  the  larynx,  at  least  the  parts  about  the  epiglottis, 
seem  to  participate  in  the  irritation,  and  increase  the 
No.  S,  To).  30.  19 
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desire  to  cough.  There  are  Tarious  paina  and  stitches 
through  the  chest,  with  feeling  of  constrictioD,  though 
these  symptoms  would  seem  to  be  more  the  results  of  the 
cough  produced  by  the  throat  irritation  than  of  actual 
bronchial  irritation  proper.  The  heart  is  liable  to  pal- 
pitation, and  the  pulse  is  soft  and  weak,  sometimes  quick- 
ened. He  is  liable  to  pains  in  the  extremities.  He  also 
is  apt  to  feel  chilly  in  Uie  evenings,  and  on  getting  warm 
the  heat  may  become  abnormal,  and  a  feverish  state  be 
induced. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  pathogenetic  action  of 
tSBculus.  It  presents  a  very  complete  picture  of  a  tolerably 
frequent  condition  in  disease.  All  the  symptoms  fit  into 
one  another  beautifully,  and  the  meaning  of  them  is 
tolerably  plain. 

I  shdl  now  proceed  to  examine  more  minutely,  and  to 
classify  the  various  symptoms,  in  the  order  of  parts  found 
in  Dr.  Allen's  work. 

Mind.  'Feels  very  depressed  and  low-spirited;  'sad, 
dull,  gloomy,  and  despondent.  Extremely  irritable;  una- 
ble to  Ax  his  attention.  Mind  cloudy,  confused,  dull  and 
stupid;  disinclination  for  labour  or  study;  loss  of  memory; 
on  waking  from  sleep  (while  sitting)  does  not  know  where 
she  is. 

Head.  Confuted fet^ny  in  head  with  giddiness.  The 
latter  symptom  (vertigo)  occurs  seven  times.  There  is  head- 
ache of  several  characters.  Frontal  headache,  extending 
into  the  temples,  is  the  most  prominent.  We  have  *duU, 
frontal  headache,  with  weight,  or  'pressure  in  forehead 
(recorded  nine  times).  Constrictive  feeling  of  skin  of  fore- 
head (twice  recorded).  Pain  over  right  eye  (twice).  Pain 
in  temples,'&y\ag,  sharp,  pressing,  dull,  soreness,  shooting, 
stitching,  and  formicating  (nine  times),  fulness  in  head 
(three  times).  Heat  in  the  head.  General  headache,  as  if 
the  head  would  burst  or  split,  worse  on  stooping.  Heavy, 
dull  pressing,  or  bruised  feeling  in  back  of  head.  Seat 
in  the  integuments  of  occiput.  Feeling  of  soreness  of 
scalp,  and  side  of  the  head  lain  upon. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  evident  that  diese  head-symptoms 
are  partly  gastric,  or  such  as  we  find  accompanying  gastric 
and  intestinal  disorders,  where  constipation  is  ^e  rule; 
partly  also  they  are  the  concomitants  of  the  nasal  catarrh 
which  we  shall  see  is  very  marked,  and  in  which  there  is 
almost  invariably  a  dull  aching,  pressing  frontal  headache. 

Eyes.     Weight  and  heaviness  in  the  eyes.     Heat  and 
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smarting  in  eyes.  Painful  achtnff  over  left  eye,  with 
Ehooting  and  sorenew  in  eyeballs,  and  pain  deep  in  orbiL 
Eyes  dull ;  twitching  in  lids  and  muscles  below  left  eye. 
Lachrymation,  Flickering  before  eyes.  One  prover  could 
read  without  spectacles,  which  she  could  not  do  before. 

Tbe  eye  Bymptoms  seem  to  jne  to  point  not  to  any  spe- 
ci6c  irritation  of  the  eyes,  or  at  all  events,  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  use  of  practically ;  they  rather  seem  to 
be  the  accompaniments  of  the  nasal  catarrh. 

Noxe.  In  the  nose,  the  symptoms  of  coryra  are  well 
marked.  In  some  provers  the  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  amounts  only*  to  dryness,  sense  of  irritation,  and 
disposition  to  sneeee.  Thus  we  find  dryness  of  poeterior 
nares  (twice  recorded),  sneezing;  'stinging  and  bumiTig 
in  the  posterior  nares  and  soft  palate.  Sensitiveness,  ex- 
pressed in  several  ways,  as  {e.g.)  if  a  pinch  of  snuff  had 
been  taken.  In  other  provers,  marked  symptoms  of  fluent 
coryza  are  produced,  and  these  are  the  most  frequent, 
being  recorded  eleven  times.  Along  with  this,  there  axe 
the  usual  uneasy  external  sensations  in  the  nose,  such  as 
formication,  fulness  at  root  of  nose,  pressure  in  the  bones, 
drawing  sensation,  and  heat. 

Face.  Pale,  miserable  appearance.  Looks  ill.  Heat, 
redness,  and  burning  in  left  cheek.  Rubbing  "after  wash- 
ing the  face  produces  red  spots  under  the  skm. 

Mouth.  The  tongue- symptoms,  white  coating  and 
gellotoish-white  coating,  occur  six  times.  Bad  taste  in  the 
mouth  is  recorded  fourteen  times.  The  moat  frequent  is 
a  sweet  taste,  then  comes  bitter  taste;  sweet,  followed  by 
bitter,  oily  taste,  coppery,  metallic  taste,  flat,  slimy  taste. 
The  tongue  itself  is  abnormal  in  sensation,  four  times ; — 
scalded,  swollen,  eore,  biting  and  stinging  pain.  Dry 
feeling  in  mouth  and  fauces,  three  times.  *A  quantity  of 
thick,  yellow  phlegm  in  the  mouth.  Increase  of  salita  u 
noted  eight  times.  One  symptom  is  to  the  eflfect  that  long 
words  are  articulated  indistinctly,  want  of  control  over 
the  tongue  in  speaking.  This  is  probably  the  effect  of 
extreme  dryness  of  the  mouth. 

Throat.  'Dryness  of  the  throat,  recorded  ten  times. 
*  Constriction  of  fauces,  eight  times.  Other  sensations  in 
the  throat  are  roughness  as  from  taking  cold,  scraping 
sensation.  'Burning  and  raw  feeling;  sense  of  excoria- 
tion; heat;  tickling;  fulness;  pressure  as  if  there  were 
something  to  be  expelled.   'Pricking.  ' Frequent  desire  to 
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ttoallow,  with  dryneat — nine  HmeB.  Deglutition  difficult. 
The  actual  appearance  of  the  throat  is  noted  as  congested, 
ted,  very  dark  and  congested,  tonsils  sometimes  swollen, 
sometimes  not.  There  is  ropy  mucus  to  be  hawked  up — 
five  times.  It  is  several  times  remarked  that  the  uneasy 
feeling  in  the  throat,  and  mucus,  causes  tickling  cough. 

These  symptoms  are  very  distinct,  and  point  not  to 
acute  tonsillitis,  or  pharyngitis,  as  in  belladonna,  but  to  a 
more  passive  form  of  congestion  or  relaxation,  vhich  often 
accompanies  a  nasal  catarrh  or  gastric  disorder,  and  which 
induces  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  to  the  patient  from  the 
tickling  cough  produced  by  it,  and  from  the  uneasy  desire 
to  swallow.  Few  medicines  so  markedly  correspond  to 
this  state  as  eesculus. 

Stomach.  In  two  cases  there  is  noted  increase  of  appetite, 
though  along  with  one  of  them  there  was  sick  feeliog  all 
day.  Any  such  increase  of  appetite  is  the  result  of  the 
primary  stimulus  of  the  drug,  such  as  we  might  expect  to 
find  in  a  case  of  disease  corresponding  to  eetculus,  and 
treated  by  it.  In  three  other  instances  there  is  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  this  state  harmonizes  with  the  other  stomach 
symptoms.  Fain  in  the  stomach  is  very  decided,  and  is 
cniefly  of  the  character  of  heat,  and  *  burning,  aching 
distress.  This  burning  heat  is  recorded  fifteen  times ;  the 
other  forms  of  pain  are  described  as  distress,  jrntn,  aching, 
tenderness  aad  soreness,  dull  pain,  fulness,  distension, 
cutting  stomachache,  griping,  twisting,  'pressure  as  from 
a  stone  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  epigastric  pain  is 
accompanied  oitea  with  pain  over  liver,  but  this  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  section.  *  Nausea  is  very  decided,  and  with 
*incl%nation  to  vomit,  is  noted  sixteen  times.  *  Retching 
and  violent  vomiting  are  also  noted.  Flatulent  eructations 
are  noticed  ten  times.  Eructation  of  mucus  is  mentioned 
three  times,  and  waterbrash  once ;  heartburn  once.  The 
prominent  syuptoms  then  are,  burning  pain  in  stomach, 
with  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  flatulent  eructations.  The 
burning  and  nausea  cannot  fail  to  remind  one  of  arsenic, 
but  the  state  of  the  tongue  is  altogether  different,  as  also 
the  state  of  the  bowels,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see. 

Abdomen.  The  pains  and  sensations  referrible  to  the 
liver  are  very  distinct.  We  have  •  Tenderness  in  the  right 
hypochondriac  region,-  constant  dull  aching  distress  in 
right  lower  lobe  of  livery  'great  deal  of  distress  in  liver 
ond  epigastrium ;  constant,  quite  severe  aching  pain  from 
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the  pit  of  the  $totnach  to  the  right  Jower  lobe  of  the  liver. 
This  dull  aching  pain  is  frequently  noted ;  once  the  aea- 
.  satdon  is  described  as  fulness.  Fains  are  also  felt,  bat  not 
very  markedly,  in  left  hypochondriuin. 

Although  tne  chief  intestinal  action  of  asctdus  ia  upon 
the  rectum  (see  after),  yet  one  would  hardly  expect  the 
action  of  the  drug  to  be  visible  on  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
rectum,  and  no  signs  of  uneasiness  in  the  rest  of  the  intes- 
tine }  and  such  we  find  to  be  the  case.  Paiju  abottt  the 
umbtUcue  are  noted  twelve  times — described  as  burning, 
aching,  dull,  sore,  pricking,  colicky,  pinching  distress. 
These  pains  may  be  partly  at  least  due  to  flatus,  for  we 
find  next  that  the  presence  of  flatus  is  noticed,  once  as 
distension,  three  times  as  rumbling,  once  as  borborygmus^ 
once  as  much  wind.  Fetid  flatus  is  also  noted  as  being 
expelled.  The  same  burning  pain  which  we  found  bo 
marked  in  the  stomach,  is  also  observed  to  occur  in  the 
bowels  twice,  severely.  The  abdomen  is  tender  to  touch 
in  one  instance.  Constrictive,  cramp-like,  griping,  and 
cutting  pains  are  likewise  recorded. 

Stool  and  Anus,  The  symptoms  pertaining  to  these 
are  extremely  well  marked,  and  have  been  the  chief 
means  of  bringing  aaculua  into  notice.     'Dbt,  uncoh- 

FORTABLB  FBELING  IN  BBCTOH,  WHICH  PBELS  AS  IF  IT 
WBKE  FILLED  WITH  8UALL  STICKS.  'EXCBSSIVB  DRYNESS 
OP  THE   RECTUM,   WITH   FEELING  OF  HEAT.      'Feeling   of 

fulness,  constriciiort,  dryness,  and  itching  in  rectum. 
Fiessure  in  rectum,  with  desire  for  stool.  *For  seneral 
days  following,  there  was  a  sensation  as  if  the  mucous 
memWane  of  the  rectum  was  thickened,  and  obstructed  the 
passage  of  thefwces.  'Feeling  in  rectum,  as  though  folds 
of  the  mucous  membrane  obstructed  the  passage,  and  as 
%f,  were  the  effort  continued,  the  rectum  would  protrude. 
'Dryness  and  soreness  of  the  rectum.  The  dryness  ia 
followed  by  increased  sensation  of  mucus  (twice).  Then, 
again,  at  the  anus  itself,  we  have  the  following.     *Sdre- 

NEBB,    BCRNINO,    ITCHING,    FRBSSOKE,    AND     PDLME88    AT 

ANOS.  Soreness  at  anus  is  noted  three  times.  Burning  is 
noted  four  times.  Itching  is  noted  six  times.  Besides 
these,  we  have  heat  with  itching,  raw  feeling,  aching,  dull 
aching,  'fulness  and  itching  after  walking,  cutting  pain, 
following  a  hard  stool.  In  one  case,  it  is  remarked  that 
rubbing  will  produce  an  extreme  flow  of  blood  to  the 
anus.     'Feeling  of  protrusion  of  the  rectum  with  dull 
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headache,  after  a  bard  stool,  and  also  after  a  natural  one. 
Actual  protrusion  of  the  rectum  is  noticed  twice.  Next 
ve  find  actual  hiBtnorrhoidt  produced,     'Appeakakcb  op 

H^HORKHOIDS,  LISE  OROD»D-NUTS,  OF  A  PTJRPLB  COLOUR, 
TBRY  PAINFUL,  AHD  WITH   SENSATION  OF  BURNING.      This 

occurred  where  there  never  had  been  piles  before.  The 
next  sjrmptoms  show  the  rectal  irritation  in  conjunction 
with  constipation — viz.,  frequent,  or  constant  desire  for 
stool  with  no  result,  and  ineffectual  straining.  This  is 
noted  fourteen  times.  In  two  or  three  cases,  this  desire 
was  not  relieved  by  a  moderately  soft  stool.  The  promi- 
nent character  of  the  stool  is  difficult,  dry,  hard,  and  knotty 
evacuatton,  accompanied  by  the  pains  already  noted.  For 
example,  *  Very  hard  and  large  stool,  voided  with  great 
difficulty,  followed  by  severe  pains  in  anus,  with  feeling  as 
if  a  portion  of  the  anus  was  protruded,  accompanied  with 
dull  pains  in  the  umbilical  and  hypogastric  regions  ;  this 
feeling  lasted  all  night,  and  until  late  in  tli,e  morning, 
with  very  severe  backache  in  lower  part  of  lumbar  and 
sacral  regions.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  feeces  were 
white,  showing  absence  of  bile.  Some  provers  expe- 
rienced a  slight  diarrhoea.  This  was  probably  the  result 
of  continued  rectal  irritation. 

The  above  symptoms  of  rectal  irritation,  htemorrhoids, 
and  piles  are  extremely  well  marked,  and  at  once  give 
clear  indications  for  the  therapeutical  use  of  the  drug. 
The  muscular  coat  of  the  rectum  would'seem  to  be  as 
much  involved  as  the  mucous. 

Urinary  Organs.  In  such  a  state  of  matters  as  we 
have  thus  seen  produced  by  asculus,  we  should  expect  to 
£nd  the  urine  scanty  and  high  coloured,  with  deposit  of 
litbates,  and  uneasy  pain  in  micturition.  Such  we  have 
very  distinctly  and  very  frequently  noted  in  different 
terms,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  further.  The 
urinary  symptoms  are  evidently  part  of  the  whole  diseased 
state,  and  are  not  to  be  read  as  showing  that  (esculus  has 
any  specific  efifect  upon  the  urinary  apparatus. 

Sexual  Organs.  The  symptoms  here  are  very  trivial, 
except  that  in  the  female  leucorrhcea  is  noted.  This  latter 
is  probably  vaginal,  the  mucous  membrane  participating 
in  the  adjoining  rectal  troubles. 

Respiratory  Apparatus.  The  symptoms  here  noted, 
such  as  dry,  tickling  cough,  'increased  by  swallowing  and 
breathing  deeply,  are  clearly,  I  think,  the  result  of  the 
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faucial  and  pharTngeal  irritatioii  already  noticed.  One 
proTer  observed  apiUing  of  blood  in  the  morning,  vhich 
was  probably  from  the  congested  fauces.  Three  provers, 
however,  noticed  laboured  rapid  breathing. 

Chest.  The  various  pains  recorded  in  this  section  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  result  of  the  dry,  tickling  coagh,  causing 
soreness  of  the  chest.  Only  one  symptom,  raw  feeling  in 
the  chest,  is  not  so  clearly  explainable  on  this  view.  The 
uneasy  sensations  are  described  as  heat,  constriction,  tight- 
ness, stitches,  heavy  and  sore  feeling  referred  to  the  lungs, 
stitches  in  the  sides  moving  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
shooting  pain  in  sternum,  and  a  pain  in  sternum,  as  if  a 
piece  were  torn  out  of  the  chest. 

Heart  and  Poise.  Pains  and  stitches  in  the  region  of 
the  heart  are  noted  eleven  times.  But  these  symptoms  read 
in  conjunction  with  the  others  in  this  group,  and  as  parts 
of  the  whole  proving,  seem  to  me  to  be  clearly  only 
muscular  pains  produced  by  the  dry,  tickling  coughing. 
Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  observed  four  times,  but  this 
probably  is  sympathetic  with  the  stomach  disorder  and  the  - 
flatulence.  The  pulse  is  generally  soft  and  weak,  rather 
slow  than  fast,  although  six  times  it  was  noted  as  full  and 
frequent.  The  latter,  however,  was  during  the  fever 
which  we  shall  see  comes  on  sometimes  in  the  evening, 
after  a  chill. 

Neck  and  Back.  Pains  in  back  of  neck  are  several 
times  observed, — their  meaning  doubtfuL  The  chief  back 
pains,  however,  are  in  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions,  and 
are  very  prominent  and  important.  They  evidently  are 
the  concomitants  of  the  rectal  trouble,  the  constipation, 
and  the  piles.     Thus  we  have  •dcll,  acrinq  pain  in 

SHALL  OF  BACK,  6ACBDH  AND  HIPS,  AGOKATATBD  BT 
MOTION,  WALKING,  AND  STOOPING  FOEWAEDS.      This  form 

of  backache  is  recorded  in  different  words  twenty-nine 
times. 

We  thus  find  all  the  abnormal  sensations  accompanying 
constipation  and  piles  brought  out  in  a  remarkable  way 
by  ascuiua. 

Upper  Extremities.  The  pains  and  uneasy  sensations 
here  are  unimportant,  and  are  such  as  might  be  found  in 
the  nervous,  irritable  state  produced  by  (ssculus.  So  also 
of  the  lower  extremities. 

Oeneralities.  Most  of  the  symptoms  in  this  group  are 
important  and  interesting,  as  completing  the  picture  we 
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bare  drawn  of  asadus-action.  Feeling  weak  and  faint, 
wearinesB,  feeU  stupid  and  dull,  with  diepositioo  to  sleep. 
Feela  tired,  languid,  and  faint  after  wallcing ;  feeling  of 
proBtration,  and  general  malaise.  On  waking  in  the  morn- 
ing feels  sore  all  OTer,  and  unfit  for  business  or  exertion. 

^^'»  and  Fever.  We  find  here  just  what  we  see  in 
actual  cases  of  disease  resembling  the  effects  of  aacuhis, 
viz.,  a  great  tendency  to  chilliness  in  the  evening,  or  from 
cold  air,  chills  up  the  back,  skin  chilly  all  over,  teeth 
chattering,  and  even  actual  rigors.  These  symptoms  are 
followed  on  the  return  of  reaction,  as  we  might  anticipate, 
by  marked  feverishness,  ending  in  perspiration.  This 
state  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  provings. 

Sleep  and  Dreamt.  Here  again  we  find  just  what  we 
might  expect.  Through  the  day,  yawning  and  ttretching, 
disposition  to  sleep,  and  great  drowsiness.  The  sleep  is 
heavy,  the  patient  when  waking  not  knowing  where  she 
is.  At  night,  the  sleep  is  disturbed  by  frequent  waking, 
by  uneasy  dreams,  and  the  prover  wakes  feeling  un- 
refreshed  and  disinclined  to  rise. 

Such  is  the  complete  picture — harmonious  in  all  ita 
parts— of  the  physiological  action  oi<E»culus. 

With  a  clear  knowledge  of  this  action  before  us,  the 
therapeutical  indications  are  manifest,  and  ought  to  lead 
to  a  much  more  extended  use  of  this  valuable  drug  than 
has  hitherto  been  adopted. 

Aberdeen,  April  1876. 

LECTUKES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

By  R.  DoDQLAs  Hale,  M,D., 

Physician  to  the  London  Homteopatbic  HospitaL 

(Continued  from  p.  222.} 

Having  thus  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  matters  that 
seemed  to  me  to  demand  attention  in  connection  with  the 
form  of  bronchitis  I  have  described,  I  will  now  attempt 
some  sort  of  classification  of  a  few  of  the  different  forms 
of  sub-acute  and  chronic  bronchitis  we  meet  with  in  prac- 
tice, and  will  try  to  point  out  the  different  actions  of  a 
few  of  the  drugs  which  are  found  by  experience  to  be 
curative  in  those  forms. 

The  first  form  I  shall  notice  is  the  common  catarrhal 
sub-acute  bronchitis  supervening  upon  a  chronic  condt- 
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tion  having  reiuisBioas  during  the  snmmer  months,  but 
inrariably  returning  vith  the  cold  or  damp  of  winter. 

Case  No.  1. 

W.  M.,  nt,  35,  a  braasfoander,  was  admitted  into  this  hospital 
nnder  the  care  of  Dr.  Hale,  April  fl,  1675.  For  four  or  fi?e 
jears  he  has  suffered  from  "  winter  cough,"  which  usuallj  dis- 
appears during  the  summer.  During  the  last  tviuter  it  has 
been  much  worse  than  usual.  It  is  most  troublesome  during 
the  night,  when  it  is  paroxysmal,  and  occasionally  followed  by 
retching,  though  rarely  accompanied  by  any  expectoration. 
There  has  never  been  any  htemoptysis.  He  has  n^  become 
thinner,  though  much  weaker,  and  nnable  to  follow  his 
trade. 

Kesooauce  over  the  whole  chest  is  good,  though  a  little  less 
clear  on  the  left  side  anteriorly  than  on  the  right.  Occasional 
dty  and  moist  rales,  though  not  numerous,  are  heard  over  both 
sides  of  the  chest. 

Prescription — Tinct.  ipecac.  Ix,  ntj.  qq.  4ta.  h.  He  was  put 
on  full  diet,  and  allowed  half  a  pint  of  porter  daily. 

April  19th.  The  cough  is  much  less,  appetite  improved,  and 
he  is  feeling  strouger. 

Med.  cent. 

April  3Tth.  The  cough  had  nearly  ceased.  He  continued 
to  gain  strength,  and  was  discharged  perfectly  well  on  the  15th 
of  Slay. 

IpeeacaanAa  Ix  was  the  drug  prescribed  for  this  case, 
and  was  the  only  drug  indicated  from  first  to  last  during 
his  three  weeks'  stay  in  the  hospital,  until  he  was  dis- 
charged cured.  The  symptoms  which  specially  indicated 
this  drug  were,  Ist,  the  spasmodic  character  of  the  cough 
and  the  reflex  gastric  irritation  as  shown  by  the  retching. 
Auscultation  only  revealed  a  moderate  amount  of  bron- 
chial irritation  by  the  moist  r&les  heard  over  the  entire 
chest,  which,  however,  were  not  numerous,  and  the  reso* 
nance  was  good. 

Tartar  emetic,  the  analogue  to  ipecacuanha,  might  at 
first  sight  seem  as  homosopathic  to  the  symptoms  as  ipeca- 
cuanha, if  the  retchings  alone  had  been  taken  into  account, 
but  inasmuch  as  spasm  is  not  a  characteristic  symptom  of 
tartar  emetic,  and  is  a  marked  symptom  in  the  pathoge- 
nesis of  ipecacuanha,  the  choice  of  the  latter  was  truly 
homceopathic,  and  was  therefore  truly  curative. 

lliis  symptom  of  spasm  differentiates  ipecac,  from  ant. 
tart.,  and  if  you  will  study  the  pathogenesis  of  the  drag 
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you  will  Bee  what  a  prominent  part  it  plays  in  many  of 
the  organs  of  the  body.  In  the  throat  it  produces  a  spas- 
modic contractive  sensation  ;  it  causes  spasmodic  vomiting 
in  the  stomach,  pinching  colic  in  the  hypocondria,  convul- 
sive cough  and  asthmatic  breathing  in  the  lungs.  Opis- 
thotonos and  emprosthotonos  in  the  spine  and  convulsive 
tvitchings  and  cramps  in  the  lower  extremities.  Tartar 
emetic,  it  is  true,  causes  spasmodic  vomitiDg  and  colic, 
and  jerking  of  the  limbx  during  sleep,  but  spasm  cannot 
be  said  to  be  its  characteristic  symptom. 

The  neurotic  character  of  ipecacuanha  is  more  prominent 
than  its  power  of  producing  any  great  amount  of  tissue- 
change.  It  causes  some  amount,  no  doubt ;  for  the  epi- 
tbelial  cells  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  play  an 
important  part  in  the  secretion  of  mucus  which  ipeca- 
cuanha produces ;  but,  I  take  it,  its  action  does  not  pro- 
duce any  deeper  tissue-change,  whereas  tartar  emetic 
affects  often  very  profoundly  not  only  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larger  bronchi,  but  extends  its 
toxic  effects  into  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  into  the  air-ceUs. 

C*8E  No.  Z. 

W.  Y.,  »t.  Si,  a  confectiouer,  was  admitted  into  hospital 
March  SO,  1876,  under  Dr.  Hale.  Three  years  since  he  had  a 
violent  attack  of  dyspncea,  which  he  ascribes  to  his  having  in- 
haled sulphurous  acid  gas.  After  a  short  time  he  recovered, 
and  remained  well  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  then  returned, 
and  his  breathing  has  since  been  always  more  or  less  defective. 
Two  years  back  he  had  an  attack  of  bronchial  catarrh,  which 
continued  for  a  considerable  time,  and  greatly  embarrassed  fais 
breathing.     Eelapses  have  occurred  from  time  to  time. 

On  his  admission  the  dyspnoea  is  very  distressing,  cough 
violent  and  paroxysmal,  and  the  expectoration  muco-puruleat. 
The  normal  respiratory  sounds  are  very  feeble,  and  mucous 
roles  abound  throughout  the  chest  His  appetite  is  poor,  nausea 
is  frequent ;  he  gets  but  little  sleep  at  night. 

Prescription — Tinct.  ant.  tart.,  3x  gtt.  j.  qq.  4ta.  h. 

April  13th.  Since  his  admission  he  has  steadily  improved. 
The  cough  is  much  less  violeut,  breathing  comparatively  easy, 
expectoration  diminished,  and  its  muco-purulent  character  less 
marked.  His  appetite  is  now  good,  tongue  clean  and  moist ; 
bowels  rather  inactive.  Some  muscular  pains  along  the  base  of 
the  chest  of  which  he  complained  on  admission  are  much 
■   relieved. 

Cont.  med. 
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April  90th.    Improvement  contmnea. 

Prescription — Tinct.  ant.  tart.  6  gtt.  j.  ter  in  die. 

S7tb.  Has  now  comp&ratiTely  little  cough  or  ezpectoradon, 
and  has  greatly  increased  in  atrength. 

The  same  medicine  was  continued,  and  he  vas  discharged 
greatly  improved  on  the  0th  of  May. 

Tou  will  observe  that  in  this  case,  although  the  symp-  , 
toms  were  paroxysmal  in  character,  and  that  dyspncea  vras 
one  of  the  chief  symptoms,  spasm  was  only  incidental  to 
the  more  serious  impediment  in  breathing  caused  by  the 
imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood,  owing  to  the  amount  of 
secretion  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  secretion  being 
muco-purulent  was  sufficient  proof  that  the  injury  to 
tissue  was  greater,  and,  for  the  reasops  before  stated,  th? 
case  demanded  tartar  emetic  in  preference  to  ipecacuanha, 
notwithstanding  the  suspicion  that  asthma  to  some  extent 
complicated  the  symptoms. 

In  the  next  case  I  have  to  bring  to  your  notice  asthma 
greatly  aggravated  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  was 
combined  with  functional  disorder  of  the  chylopoietic 
viscera,  menstrual  irregularity,  and  with  an  array  of 
symptoms  which  proved  the  case  to  be  a  complicated  one, 
but  deserving  your  attention  as  illustrating  the  manage- 
ment  of  such  an  one  under  homceopathic  treatment. 

Case  No.  8. 

E.  M.,  ffit  32,  domestic  servant,  was  admitted  under  Dr. 
Hale,  March  13,  1675. 

For  fite  or  six  years  she  has  suffered  from  a  cough  during 
the  winter,  but  more  so  than  usual  during  the  last  few  months. 
Has  bad  occasional  hsmoptysis,  and  the  sputum  is  still  now 
and  again  streaked  with  blood.  Cough  is  worse  during  the 
night  thau  in  the  daytime.  Expectoration  stringy,  and  is  some- 
what difficulL  There  is  no  dulness  on  percussion  in  any  part 
of  her  chest ;  but  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  sonorous  and 
sibilant  rales  are  numerous.  Her  appetite  is  poor.  Tongue 
coated  in  the  centre  with  brownish  fur ;  bowels  confined. 

PrescnptioD — Tinct  kaU  btehrom.-Sx,  nij.  qq.  4ta.  h. 

March  S3nd.  Cough  is  somewhat  less.  Otherwise  she  is 
much  the  same. 

Prescription — Tinct.  ipecac.  3x,  mj.  qq.  4ta.  h. 

S9th.    Much  the  same. 

Prescription — Tinct.  nucit  vom,  6  T\j.  ter  in  die. 
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April  3l8t  The  cough  hss  improved.  The  expectoration  is 
looser,  and  though  the  cough  is  still  aomewhat  troubleBome  ttt 
night,  she  sleeps  better.  She  complains  now  of  pain  in  the  left 
side,  and  of  flatulence. 

FreBcriptioD — Tinct.  lycopod.  3s,  nij.  qq.  4ta  hora. 

She  continued  to  improve  slowly,  and  on  the  13tb  Maj  labdia 
3x  was  ordered. 

On  the  13th  June  she  was  discharged  much  improved. 

It  will  be  notjced  that  in  this  case  we  had  not  only 
extenatTely  diffused  bronchitis,  the  sputa  having  that 
plastic  character  which  always  accompanies  a  considerable 
amount  of  inflammation  involving  tissue  change,  but  we 
had  in  addition  a  neurotic  complication  in  the  accompany- 
ing asthma,  and  besides  this  we  had  the  reflex  action  of 
the  pneumo- gastric,  arising  from  the  irritable  and  con- 
gested state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
Several  medicines  in  succession  were  therefore  necessary, 
for  example,  when  the  more  urgent  bronchial  symptoms 
bad  subsided,  and  which  were  treated  by  bichromate  of 
potass  and  ipecac.  &om  March  the  14th  to  the  29th,  nax 
vomica  carried  on  the  improvement  for  nearly  three  weeks, 
and  this,  followed  by  lycopodtum  whose  spnere  of  action 
extends  not  only  over  the  functions  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  but  also  has  a  specific  action  upon  the  organs  of 
respiration,  was  of  eflectual  service  at  this  stage  of  the 
patient's  recovery. 

The  catamenia  not  having  appeared  during  this  patient's 
stay  in  the  hospital,  and  her  circulation  being  evidently 
embarrassed  from  that  cause,  I  prescribed  puhatUla  on 
May  the  4th,  and  on  the  6th  the  menstrual  secretion 
appeared. 

The  catamenia  were  always  irregular  in  this  woman,  a 
circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  haemorrhage  from  the 
lung  which  no  doubt  was  vicarious,  and  for  the  reflex 
spasm  producing  asthma. 

The  treatment  of  the  latter  part  of  this  case  consisted 
in  the  administration  of  lobelia  injlata  3x. 

The  next  case  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your  attention, 
one  of  those  by  which  professional  capital  is  often  made 
by  charlatans  who  profess  to  cure  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, was  a  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  nothing  more ; 
it  is,  however,  instructive,  and  of  considerable  value  in 
relation  to  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis. 
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Case  No.  4. 

J.  W,,  ffit.  65,  traveller.  Was  admitted  under  Dr.  Halo  on 
the  9tb  April,  1874.  About  two  years-and-a-half  since  bad  aii 
attack  of  brouchitis  which  lasted  several  moDths  and  lefl  him 
rather  weak.  He  haa  since  had  aeveral  similar  attacks  :  latterly 
he  has  never  been  entirely  free  from  cough,  while  dyapncsa  has 
supervened  and  has  been  gradually  increasing  in  intensity. 

On  admission  he  complains  of  debility  and  a  distresBing 
congb,  coming  on  in  paroxysms  and  frequently  giving  rise  to  a 
feeling  of  nausea.  The  expectoration,  which  at  one  time  was 
profuse,  is  now  much  diminished,  and  muco-pnrulent  in  character. 
He  has  had  several  attacks  of  htemoptysis.  Dyspncaa  is  very 
distressing.  The  respiratery  and  cardiac  sonnds  are  feeble,  and 
mucous  rales  abound  over  the  chest  He  has  pain  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  thyroid  body.  There  is  profuse  perspiration  over 
the  right  side  of  the  heaia,  which  is  constantly  damp  although 
the  opposite  side  may  be  quite  dry.  He  is  weak,  and  baa  lost 
flesh  considerably  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

Prescription — Tinct.  ijiiecae.  3x,  gtt  ij.  qq.  dtia  h. 

April  18th.  Considerably  improved.  Cough  much  loss ; 
breathing  easier ;  expectoration  diminished  somewhat ;  appetite 
good ;  bowels  act  r^olarly ;  sleeps  pretty  well. 

Continue  medicine. 

19th.  All  the  symptoms  are  improved.  Perspires  a  great 
deal  on  the  right  side  of  the  head  on  the  least  exertion. 

Prescription — Acid,  nitrie.  Iz,  qq.  HL  h. 

SOth.  Cough  better ;  expectoration  diminished :  white  out 
yesterday  had  an  attack  of  faintness.  Perspires  freely,  especially 
on  the  right  side  of  the  head ;  saliva  is  in  excess. 

Continue  medicine. 

May-7th.  Breathing  is  easier;  cough  the  same;  perspires 
less:  appetite  improves. 

Continue  medicine. 

Slst.  Is  improving  in  all  respects.  The  perspiration  had 
rather  increased  until  within  the  last  few  days,  but  ia  now 
diminished  in  amount. 

Prescription — Ac.  nitric.  3  ter  in  die. 

He  continued  to  get  better  nntil  the  Stb  of  June,  when  be 
was  discharged  "  much  improved." 

Yon  will  hare  obserred  how  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
consumption  existed  in  this  man's  case.  The  frequent 
bronchial  attacks,  the  persistent  cough,  the  hEsmoplysis, 
loss  of  flesh,  debility,  perspiration,  the  semilateral  sweat 
on  head  being  a  marked  and  peculiar  symptom.  There 
were  besides  laryngeal  tenderness  and  copious  muco-puru- 
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lent  expectoration.  All  these  syraptoroe  looked  very  like 
&  picture  of  phthisis,  but  the  physical  signs  of  that  disease 
were  wanting,  and  the  marked  amelioration  at  the  end  of 
a  two  months'  treatment  was  in  itself  sufficient  proof  that 
the  case  was  not  pulmonary  consuroptioQ  in  an  advanced 
stage.  Only  two  medicines  were  given,  ipecac,  for  the 
first  few  days,  indicated  by  the  paroxysmal  cough  accom- 
panied by  nausea,  and  subsequently  nitric  acid  in  various 
dilutions,  the  perfectly  homoeopathic  remedy  chosen  among 
other  reasons  for  its  specific  action  upon  the  skin  as  well 
as  for  its  relation  to  laryngeal  inflammation  and  ulceration. 
The  muco-purulent  expectoration,  a  symptom  among  others 
which  simulates  the  sputa  of  phthisis,  reminds  me  espe- 
cially of  two  cases  out  of  many  others  I  have  met  with  in 
practice  which  are  apropos  to  this  one.  One  was  a  lady 
who  consulted  me  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  who  pre- 
sented all  the  symptoms  of  active  tubercular  disease,  with 
night  perspirations,  emaciation,  cough  and  purulent  ex- 
pectoration, causing  the  greatest  anxiety  to  her  relatives 
and  friends,  but  who  made  a  rapid  and  complete  recovery 
in  a  very  few  weeks ;  and  not  very  long  ago  I  saw  a  case, 
in  consultation  with  an  esteemed  colleague,  where  without 
exaggeration  the  sputa  consisted  of  pints  and  pints  of  pure 
pus,  wholly  and  solely  the  result  of  the  rapid  production 
and  proliferation  of  pus  cells  in  chronic  bronchitis.  There 
is  only  time  to  call  your  attention  to  two  or  three  other 
hospital  cases,  one  a  case  of  bronchitis  complicated  with 
that  mysterious  constitutional  element  gout.  Where  this 
dyscrasia  is  present  in  the  system,  I  need  scarcely  remind 
you  it  invariably  renders  cases  obstinate  and  of^en  in- 
tractable in  their  treatment,  especially  if  latent,  and  deeply 
engrained  in  the  system ;  and,  whether  we  have  to  deal 
with  gouty  iritis,  conjunctivitis,  or  any  other  inflammation 
having  gout  at  the  root  of  it,  the  treatment  is  often,  and, 
indeed,  I  may  say  always  attended  with  difficulty  and,  in 
not  a  few  cases,  with  disappointment.  I  dont  mean  to  say 
that  we  fail  to  relieve  urgent  symptoms  or  to  mitigate  suf- 
fering ;  but  to  eradicate  or  cure  gout,  or  remove  the  gouty 
materiea  tnorbi,  if  there  is  a  materies  morbi,  is  not  as  yet, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  the  power  of  homceopathy  or 
any  other  system  of  medicine  to  effect.  The  case,  the 
notes  of  which  I  am  about  to  read,  is  a  good  example  of 
the  prompt  relief  which  follows  the  local  development  of 
the  disease  and  the  speedy  removal  of  the  bronchial  inflam- 
mation which  it  brought  about. 
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Case  No.  5. 

H.  H.,  fflt.  63,  omnibus  driver,  was  admitted  under  Dr.  Hale 
Jan.  SSth,  187S.  He  states  that  he  has  always  suffered  from 
vintfir  cough,  but  more  seTeret;  of  lat«  than  heretofore.  The 
cough  la  worse  in  foggy,  and  less  in  dry  weather.  It  is  aggra- 
Tated  at  night,  when  ho  has  paroxysms  of  cough,  accompanied 
by  the  expectoration  of  clear  frothy  sputa,  which  gives  bim 
much  relief.  A  parosysm  of  cough  is  frequently  followed  by 
Tomiting.  The  resonance  of  the  chest  is  pretty  good  except 
under  the  left  claTicle,  where  it  is  somewhat  impaired.  Sonorous 
and  sibilant  rales  are  heard  over  the  chest  in  abundance.  The 
heart-sounds  at  the  base  are  very  indistinct,  but  normal  at  the 
apex.  The  appetite  is  pretty  good;  occasionally  there  is  some 
indigestion  ;  sleeps  moderately  well. 

Prescription — Tinct  ipecac,  li  iii^j.  qq.  3ti4.  h. 

Feb.  6tn.  An  attack  of  gouty  inflammation  in  the  right  hand 
was  foUowed  by  a  rapid  subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms  and 
signs  of  bronchitis. 

Prescription — Tinct.  eokh.  Ix  tHJ  II-  ^t^-  h. 

He  continued  to  improve,  and  was  discharged  cured  on  the 
4th  March. 

A  case  in  my  private  practice  was  that  of  a  Warwick- 
shire Squire,  who  came  under  my  care  for  several  winters 
at  St  Leonards,  is  an  example  of  the  curious  vicarious 
action  of  gout.  This  gentleman,  who  was  about  60  when 
I  first  prescribed  for  him,  could  ride  with  the  hounds 
during  the  day  without  the  slightest  ^stress  to  bis  breath- 
ing, but  could  never  attempt  to  -lie  down  in  'bed  until  he 
bad  passed  several  hours  of  tbe  night  sitting  in  his  arm- 
chair, except  when  gouty  inflammation  showed  itself  in 
one*  of  bis  toes,  and  then  he  could  lie  down  at  once  in  bed 
and  breathe  in  comfort.  He  rarely,  however,  had  a 
thorough  good  fit  of  tbe  gout,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  tbe  immunity  from  this  distressing  dyspnoea  was  short 
lived.  In  addition  to  this  nightly  difficulty  of  breathing 
tbe  senses  of  smell  and  taste  were  entirely  absent,  except 
when  gont  attacked  the  feet,  and  then  both  smell  and 
taste  were  completely  restored.  Tbe  late  Dr.  Butherford 
Kussell  and  myself  tried  various  expedients  to  try  and 
develope  a  good  attack  of  gout,  but  without  success.  I 
did  not  attend  this  gentleman  in  his  last  illness,  which 
was  at  bis  seat  in  Warwickshire,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  bis  old  enemy  or  not  which  caused  bis 
death. 
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Cask  No.  6. 

A,  B.,  ffit.  eo,  a  married  noman,  was  admitted  under  Dr.  Hale 
October  17th,  1872. 

Has  suffered  from  djepntea  for  two  years.  Cougb  came  on 
about  two  mouths  ago,  somevrhat  suddenly  attended  vrith  dysp- 
neea  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  Expectoration  difficult  to 
detach.     Moiet  rales  are  heard  all  over  the  cliest. 

Prescription — Anttm.  tart.  8x  gtL  j.  qq.  4ta.  h. 

Oct.  Qlst.     Is  in  much  the  same  condition. 

Prescription — Tinct.  Pko^.  6  gtt.  j.  qq.  4t&.  b. 

Q4th.  Cough  l>etter.  Bowels  slightly  relieved  last  night, 
but  with  great  pain. 

Prescription— Bryonia  3s  gtt.  j.  qq.  4t&.  b. 

28th.  Cough  very  much  better ;  no  dyspncea ;  eipect«ratioQ 
still  viscid. 

Continue  medicine. 

SleL  Some  nausea;  sour  rising;  dyspntea;  cough  and 
dyspacBB  very  much  better. 

Prescription — Tinct.  PuU.  3  gtt.  j.  qq.  4t4.  fa. 

Nov.  4th.     Improving. 

Prescription— Tinct.  BeU.  3  gtt  j.  qq.  4t&.  h.  Trit.  Lycop. 
3  gr.  j.  omne  nocte. 

11th.  Has  greatly  improved ;  complaiua  of  pain  and  bearing 
down  in  passing  stool,  and  some  pain  in  raicturitjon. 

Prescription — Sepia  IS  gtt.  j.  ter  in  die. 

She  was  subsequently  examined  by  Dr.  Leadaro,  who  found  a 
little  prolapsus,  very  slight  ovarian  tenderness,  but  no  uterine 
flexion.  She  continued  to  improve,  and  was  discharged  cared 
on  the  21st  November. 

This  kind  of  case  is  verv  common  in  oldish  vomen  of 
phlegmatic  temperament,  lax  fibre,  and  a  tendency  to 
over-secretion  from  mucous  membranes  generally,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  symptoms  of  the  expectoration. 

Becapitulation  of  the  points  which  I  have  dwelt  upon 
in  this  lecture  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  aay  to-day: — 

I.  I  have  endeavoured  to  muntain  the  doctrine  which 
is  now  that  generally  held — That  inflammation  is  owing 
to  diminished  vital  force  in  the  organism. 

S.  That  modern  microscopic  research  has  given  ns  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  tissue-changes  involved 
in  inflammation,  which  changes  obey  certain  fixed  laws. 

3.  That  we  are  justified  in  expecting  that  the  agents 
which  have  the  power  of  rectifying  abnormal  tissue-changes 
are  equally  under  the  reign  of  law. 

4.  That  we  of  the  homoeopathic  school  maintain  the 
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exietence  of  sucli  a  lav,  which  is  best  expressed  by  the 
formula  Sim  ilia. 

5.  And,  lastly,  that  we  hold  what  we  think  ought  to  be 
accepted  as  a  self-evident  truth,  that  if  the  abnormal 
conditions  which  constitute  disease  exist  in  the  minute 
elements  which  make  up  the  structure  of  animal  bodies, 
the  physical  condition  of  the  curative  agent  must  be 
minuter  stitl,  mast  hare  an  elective  afEnity  for  certain 
tissues,  and  must  act  dynamically  upon  those  elements 
which  are  abnormally  changed  by  disease. 


DERMATOLOGICAL  CASES.— CICUTA  VIROSA. 
By  C.  Wesselhobft,  M.D." 

Modern  dirmatology  appears  to  consider  the  human  cutis 
as  something  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  or  as 
an  ilL-made  garment,  which  ought  to  be  removed  if  possi- 
ble, or,  at  least,  scoured  and  cleansed ;  it  teachee  that 
affections  of  the  cutis  are  quite  disconnected  with  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  of  no  influence  upon  them.  Skin 
diseases  happen  to  be  visible  and  accessible  externally. 
The  natural  inclination  of  the  laity,  as  well  as  of  the  pro* 
fession,  is  to  treat  visible,  tangible  diseases  "locally." 
Tbe>  laity  follows  conclusions  of  reason  uninstructed  in 
medicine  ;  physicians  do  not  like  to  encounter  the  argu- 
ments of  the  people,  and,  besides,  must  have  an  hypothesis 
to  suit  their  practice ;  the  consequence  is  "  local  treat- 
ment "  of  every  diseased  organ  that  human  skill  can  pos- 
sibly reach  or  approach  through  one  of  the  apertures  of 
the  body.  No  organ,  however  well  placed  and  protected 
by  nature  against  such  encroachments,  is  secure.  If  de- 
ranged, it  will  be  visited  in  its  seclusion  by  some  insinu- 
ating probe,  armed  with  a  tiny  blade,  hook,  or  point, 
perchance  bearing  some  corroding  or  drying  medicament 
When  the  cavities  of  the  brain  are  reached  and  touched 
with  caustic,  when  the  valves  of  the  heart  are  trimmed 
and  clipped,  then  shall  medical  science  have  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  ambition.  Meanwhile  the  dominant  branches 
of  the  profession  will  have  to  rest  content  with  the  easier 
feats  of  touching  only  accessible  parts. 

Skin-pathology  is  perfected;  the  nicest  of  distinctions  are 
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made  between  various  claeees  of  Blciii  disease.  Thousands 
of  eager  learners  are  instmcted  and  drilled  in  tair-breadth 
distinctions  between  herpes,  eczema,  impetigo.  Entire 
hospitals  are  devoted  to  their  study ;  and  when  we  seek 
for  the  end  and  object,  treatment,  it  amounts  to  a  little 
soap  and  water,  and  lead-and-zinc  ointment,  while  for 
numerous  other  metals  and  vegetable  medicines  we  find  no 
definite  indications. 

As  long  as  such  Bubstances  are  to  be  employed  only  in 
large  quantities,  their  external  application  is  the  preferable, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  possible  one.  Diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment are  planned  and  carried  out  with  never-changing 
routine.  Besnlts,  in  the  form  of  speedy,  g&ntU,  and  per- 
manent cures,  are  very  rare  under  that  treatment.  To 
say  that  such  local  treatment  is  never  followed  by  delete- 
rious results,  is  absolutely  untrue  ;  for  any  physician  in- 
clined to  take  the  trouble  to  enquire  far  enough  back  into 
the  history  of  cases  of  chronic  disease,  will  find  that  a 
large  per-centage  can  be  dated  1o  the  time  when  some 
severe  acute  or  chronic  skin-disease  was  cured  by  local 
applications. 

Nor.  1,  1873,  Mr.  T.,  let.  20,  generally  of  healthy 
appearance,  had,  for  about  six  months,  a  gradually- 
increasing  eruption  upon  his  chin,  extending  to  both  sides 
over  the  parts  occupied  by  the  beard,  which  he  kept 
closely  shaved,  thereby  removing  the  characteristic  exuda- 
tion, and  obliterating  the  vesicles  or  pustules.  The  skin 
was  red,  shining,  and  swollen ;  the  sensation  connected 
with  the  eruption  was  burning.  I  advised  the  patient  to 
let  his  beard  grow,  and  not  to  disturb  the  eruption,  in 
order  to  allow  me  to  recognise  it.  Meantime  he  had  a 
few  doses  of  are.  20. 

When  next  the  young  man  presented  himself,  his  beard 
of  ten  days'  growth  was  matted  together  with  a  yeUotoish- 
white  crusi,  mostly  dry.  This  had  been  preceded  by 
vesicles  which  exuded  thefiuid,  subsequently  forming  into 
scabs  just  described.  Ars.  had  been  of  no  benefit.  Ctcuta 
was  the  next  remedy.  It  was  prescribed  in  the  6th  cent, 
dil.,  of  which  one  drop  was  dissolved  in  one  half  goblet  of 
water,  and  a  tabiespoonful  taken  every  five  hours,  begin- 
ning Nov.  29.  Dec.  14  the  eruption  was  reduced  by  one- 
halt,  and  inflammation  and  swelling  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. Prescribed  three  more  doses  of  cicula.  In  ano- 
ther fortnight  the  chin  presented  a  healthy  appearance, 
and  remuned  so. 
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Jan.  5,  187S.  Mr.  3.  £.  M.,  blonde,  hair  moist,  oily 
akin,  with  comedones  upon  cheeks  and  nose,  of  hypochon< 
driacal  dispositdoQ,  subject  to  dyspepsia  and  vertigo,  came 
to  be  relieved  of  a  scaly,  moist,  itching  eruption  upon  .the 
crown  of  bis  bead,  among  his  moist  and  naturally  oily 
hair.  Sulphur  81  and  graphite*,  8rd  trit,,  were  eivcQ  till 
Jan.  S7,  wneo,  in  addition  to  the  eruption  upon  tne  scalp, 
there  appeared  numerous  hard  nodes  upon  his  chin 
throuffhout  his  beard.  These  nodes  gave  birth  to  a  crop 
of  vesicles,  which  soon  filled  the  heard  with  yellow  crusts, 
matting  the  hair  together,  and  accompanied  with  burning 
and  itching.  On  Feb.  7  prescribed  cicuta  30,  four  doses, 
one  each  night.  Feb.  16,  very  slight  improTement,  if 
any ;  same  prescription.  Feb.  24,  stationary ;  prescribed 
cicuta  3rd,  four  doses — one  powder  at  a  time  to  be  dis- 
solved in  one  half  goblet  of  water,  and  a  tablespoonfol  to 
be  taken  every  five  hours. 

March  5  the  chin  was  qnite  well,  slight  signs  of 
humour  still  on  the  scalp.  No  more  medicine  was 
given ;  and  on  March  17  the  patient  was  cured  of  his 
eruption. 

Ihe  following  is  a  much  more  interesting  case  than  the 
preceding  one: — 

Aug.  25,  1875.  Mr.  C,  fet.  60,  of  strong  frame  and 
good  health  generally,  presented  the  following  symp- 
toms :  For  one  year  he  had  been  troubled  by  a  numour 
upon  his  chin,  and  extending  through  the  bearded  por- 
tion of  bis  Jiice.  There  was  visible  only  shining  redness 
of  the  skin,  which  was  somewhat  swollen.  The  sensation 
connected  with  the  eruption  was  "  itching  beyond  descrip- 
tion, like  a  thousand  furies,"  especially  at  night  in  bed. 
He  tore  his  fiesh  in  his  sleep. 

Not  having  seen  the  eruption  in  its  undisturbed  state, 
and  in  view  of  the  redness,  swelling,  and  itching,  I  pre- 
scribed rhus  8rd  in  water,  a  teaspoonful  every  three  hours, 
but  requested  the  patient  to  let  his  beard  grow,  and  to 
apply  no  soap  to  his  face,  but  to  wash  only  in  warm 
water.  In  the  course  of  the  year  relief  had  been  sought 
at  the  hands  of  other  physicians,  who  applied  the  now 
favourite  and  fashionable  benzoated  zinc  ointment,  upon 
which  the  patient's  face  became  smooth  and  clear ;  every 
trace  of  the  eruption  disappeared ;  or  if  a  vesicle  or  pus- 
tule became  visible,  a  little  of  the  ointment  invariably 
caused  it  to  vanish  ftom  sight     But  the  patient's  legs 


became  heavy  and  his  breath  short,  which  coudition  lasted 
until  the  humour  reappeared  upon  his  &ce,  and  until  it 
oozed  much  and  itched  asain  as  of  old.  On  Sept  1  Mr.  C. 
reappeared.  His  beard  had  grown,  and  was  nearly  filled 
to  the  end  of  the  hairs  with  the  eczematous  crusts ;  and 
although  there  was  no  burning  pain,  but  only  itching,  I 
prescribed  cicuta  3rd,  four  doses  of  one  drop  each  upon 
some  sugar  of  milk ;  one  powder  at  a  time,  to  be  dissolved 
in  one  naif  goblet  of  water,  and  a  tablespoonful  to  be 
taken  every  five  hours. 

Sept.  16  the  patient's  face  had  grown  smooth  and  clear ; 
but  few  crusts  were  left.  The  itching  was  decidedly  im- 
proved. The  improvement  began  at  once  after  commenc- 
ing to  take  the  medicine.  In  another  week  irom  that 
date  nothing  was  visible  of  the  eczema  except  a  slight 
redness  of  the  newly-formed  skin.  The  patient  called 
repeatedly  since  that  time,  and  thus  far  remains  quite 
well. 
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Lyeopodium  uUtgo,  vii.  ITS. 

Oxaiic  aeid,  ii.  103. 

PtttniciUum,  vii.  281. 

PlanAum,  v.  170. 

Quinme,  i.  91-7. 

Seeaie.  vii.  374. 

Strychnot  nux  vomica,  iii.  96 ;  ix,  765-71. 

nine,  ii.  104. 

No.  76, — Medioai,  EsaATa  and  Obbertations.    1733. 
(Reprioted  in  1771.)     6  vols,  in  library. 
Aconite,  iv.  466. 
Anenic,  ii.  45, 
Mercury,  iv.  41. 

Papaver  mmniferwn,  iv.  37  ;  v.  110, 
Prunm  lauToeeramt,  i.  335. 

No.  77. — -EssATS  AND  OBaBRTATioKS,    (Edinburgh.)    1754. 
(Reprinted  in  1770.)     Only  3  vols,  in  library. 
AtUimony,  it.  354. 
Datura  alTomonium,  ii.  347. 
Hyoieyamm,  ii.  343. 
Papaver  lommferum,  ii.  280. 

No.  78. — EaBAia  ahd  OBSEEVATioNa,  Phtbical  and  Litebabi. 

(Edinburgh.)     1771.     3  vols,  in  library. 
Camphora,  iii.  350. 
Papaver  tomniferum,  iii.  12],  299. 
TartmtuUi,  iii.  100. 

No.  79. — BoBTOK  Mbd.  akd  Subo.  Joubnai^    (Addenda.) 
Anthrokokali,  xsn.  273. 
Aurum,  xx.  258  ;  %xxv.  481. 
^fmnontWR  earboniewn,  lix.  438. 
Af^entum,  Ixii.  380  ;  xxzii.  353  ;  xvi.  337. 
Atafcetida,  vii.  147. 
Ammonium  pko^korieum,  xndv.  308. 
Acottitum,  xliv.  249. 
Aleohol,  Ivi.  69  ;  viii.  330  ;  ii.  327  ;  ii.  667  ;  iv.  346  ;  xiii.  81 ; 

XV.  389  ;  XXV.  198  ;  isx.  386,  159 ;  xxiiii.  306 ;  xvii.  278, 

293  ;  swv.  484,  435  ;  xlv.  199,  274 ;  hi.  289,  387.  184 ; 

Ivii.  78  ;  liv.  441  ;  Iviii.  331,  474  ;  lix.  100 ;  btvii.  63,  477. 
Atropa  belladoHrM,  Isi.  99. 
Bismuth,  Ivi.  634  ;  xixii.  469. 
Bromine,  xxvii.  436. 
CJuae,  xiii.  191,  68  ;  xlv.  66. 
0/w«,  Iviii.  338;  1.967. 
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Coriaria,  xxviii.  68  ;  ii.  803. 

Chloroform,  sxxix.  188 ;  xlv.  187  ;  xM.  243,  828  ;  xlrii.  853, 
64,  46,  342,  384^5  ;  liii.  494,  612,  554  ;  lii.  84  ;  Ixi.  lUU  : 
livii.  65.  526  ;  iwviii.  159,  218,  60,  143,  194.  802,  329, 
843,  620 ;  xl.  157,  266,  76,  164 ;  xlii.  688,  189. 

Cruila  genu  equina  in  epHepsif,  xiii.  116. 

Coat  gat,  li.  446;  iv.  118. 

CalerpHian,  Ixvii.  65. 

Copaiba,  -n.  281. 

CUoHne,  TJi.  86. 

Cynara,  viii.  261. 

Cerebellum  txmneeUd  with  texual  organ*,  xii.  323;  xiT.  126; 
XT.  44. 

Chiococca  racemota  (cainca),  v.  48, 

Cod  oil,  xl.  137,  468. 

CarbuTttum  tulpkuria,  \iv,  76. 

Cephaelii  ipecaciianha,  xlvi,  467. 

Ether,  xxxvi.  116, 149,  868,  109,  172.  183,  229,  313,  335,  416 ; 
xxxrii.  29,  87,  206,  499,  616  :  li.  224  ;  Ixiii.  82  ;  xxiriii.  9, 
144,345;  xxiix.  263,  277;  xlii.  189;  iii.  719;  xW.  274; 
xxxv.  309,  446,  456,  368,  376,  43-5,  472,  630 ;  xxxviii.  229, 
264,  60  ;  Ixi.  100,  246  ;  xl.  164,  389,  347,  367,  S87 ;  xliii. 
41 ;  liii.  830  ;  lii.  105,  464. 

Elaterium,  xl.  169. 

Formica,  xxiii.  102. 

Fat-poUon,  iii.  67. 

Fatting,  Gates  of,  is.  87. 

Fungi,  v,  67  ;  il^ii.  289  ;  hvii.  287. 

Fahemtock's  vermifuge,  xxxv.  49. 

Fragraria,  liii.  666. 

Olandert,  xx.  131 ;  xxx.  808. 

Qvano,  xzxiii.  147. 

Oreate  oj  horaet,  i.  537. 

Galvanism,  xxxv.  823  ;  xlvi.  886. 

Hydrophobia,  sM.  466;  xliii.  197;  xlii.  493,  463,  62X,  680! 
liiv.  330,  444  ;  Ixiii.  129  ;  yii.  293,  809 ;  i.  671,  833,  103, 
492  ;  iii.  615,  711 ;  xi».  341 ;  xxvi.  264 ;  xxvii.  848  ;  xxx. 
128;  XXXT.  73;  xsxii.  346,  632;  liii.  156,  476;  h.  173; 
Ix.  469,  626  :  ii.  838,  261,  376,  802  ;  v.  293,  32,  45  ;  I.  331, 
433,  366,  609,  17,  116,  246 ;  li?.  452,  617  ;  hii.  209  ;  lii. 
899  ;  kvi.  134-7. 

ByosegamuM,  xxii.  106  ;  x.  339 ;  liii.  312  ;  Ixi.  100. 

Hone,  Poiaotiovt  teeretion/rom,  i».  408. 

Indigo,  lix.  259. 

lodiM,  liii.  381 ;  Ixvi.  383  ;  Iv.  276. 


Jatropha,  liv.  211. 
Juglaiu,  ivii.  3TE 
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Kreotote,  xzvii.  390. 

Ka{,i  oxidum,  IxTii.  363. 

Kali  acitkum,  Ixvi.  183. 

lAghtning,  i.  844  ;  z.  50  ;  zzxix.  66  ;  U.  443. 

Mineral  icaferi,  zix.  S6  ;  lij.  501. 

Mercury,  :LXsii\.  466;  xxxiv.  209,  867;  xvii.  98;  xxiix.  18; 

lii.  167  ;  ixi.  84. 
Mouts,  lAva,  gicalloiii^d,  is.  68. 
Muriatic  acid,  xv.  270. 
MylabrU  (beetle),  iii.  651. 
Menstruation  from  Jingers,  xvi.  163. 
Nicotiana  tabacum,  xs..  958,  247,  380,  816;  xxxii.  212,  501); 

xxsiv.  180  ;  xl».  293  ;  iliv.  67,  191 ;  xxxi.  353  ;  Ixiii.  835, 

207,  346,  337  ;  xui.  81  ;  v.  412  ;  Ux.  404 ;  Ixi.  184. 
Nitrogen,  Prvtoande  of,  ii.  425  ;   xxxv.  435.  309  ;   sJvii.  383 ; 

kvii.  604. 
Odours,  Loss  of  smell  from  stroTig,  xii.  35. 
Oxygen,  iii.  274. 

Oa  of  wine,  xxxv.  309.;  xxx»iii.  46. 
Pnasic  acid,  ixx.  49  ;  xIt.  991  ;  ilvii,  389-90. 
Physaiit,  xii.  371. 
Podophyllum,  Ixt.  459. 
Peretution  caps,  xxxvi.  388. 
Piscidia,  xixii.  409. 
Papaeer,  xvi.  330,  55,  21,  193, 136,  5  ;  xvii.  44,  140,  894  ;  xlv. 

266,  293  ;  liii.  31^  ;  liii.  494  ;  Ixi.  99-100. 
Plurality  of  children  at  a  birth,  ix.  16d  ;  i.  332. 
Plumbum,  xxxix.  46,  83  ;  xlv.  391,  304  ;  xliv.  445-6 ;  Ix.  439  ; 

liii.  391-2  ;  Uv.  38,  103 ;  hU.  368. 
Phrenology,  xii.  61. 
Pothos,  xvii.  192. 
PhytoUaeca,  xvi.  817. 
Quiniru,  ixxii.  349-52,  456  ;  xl.  69,  161 ;  iIt.  291 ;  Iviii.  447  ; 

lii.  285  ;  kvii.  69. 
Bheum,  li.  264. 

Seunion  of  amputated  nose,  xii.  99. 
Spontaneous  eominadtm,  ziii.  31, 149,  168. 
S^dphwric  acid,  xviii.  307;  is.  30;  ii.  371,  339,  747;  iii.  668; 

XT.  380. 
Svlphw,  Ixiv,  186 ;  xl.  621. 
Salaratrvm,  li.  615. 
Sn^cet,  lii.  167. 
Spoiled  food,  viu.  163,  165,  167  ;  Uii.  B33  ;  krii.  106,  50 ;  Ixvi. 

178. 
Strychnos,  a.  337 ;  iv.  360 ;  xt.  390 ;  xixiii,  48  ;  xvii.  402  ; 

liv.  604  ;  tv.  636  ;  Ix.  94  ;  Ixvii.  348. 
Secale,  xvii.  98  ;  Iz.  138,  197  ;  Izvii.  19-21,  76,  81. 
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Solanum,  x.  S39. 

Santonint,  Ivii.  46. 

Spid^,  Ivii.  288. 

Sututroka,  slv.  301 ;  liv.  626. 

Sugar,  It.  616. 

SinapU,  xvi.  163  ;  xlii.  340. 

StiUinffia,  Ivii.  36. 

Tannin.  xi».  904. 

Tartu,  \y\.  81. 

TuHU),  Bile  of.  hi.  148. 

Una  um,  1.  128. 

Urine,  xxxiii.  442. 

Vaeeimtiim,  ill  tffeeU  of.  Ixii.  ISl,  190,  383  ;  zxt.  365  ;  xxsij. 

49,  73. 
Wahoo  (Indian  arrow  woodj,  xiv.  396. 
Wormwood  oU,  xlv.  373. 

No.  80. — American  Joobnal  of  Medioal  Sciekoes.  (Addenda.) 

Akohol,  xvii.  349 ;  xi.  446 ;  vi.  17,  321 ;  vij.  361 ;  ix.  164  ; 

xi.  416  ;  xxi.  473  ;  iri.  365  :  xii.  194  :  m.b.  xIit.  438  i  iii. 

316  ;   Tii.  IIT,  331,  37  ;  viii.  360,  643  ;  xL  445  ;  liii.  486  ; 

xxiv.  306  ;  ixxi.  361 ;  uxiii.  317. 
Arnica,  x.  ISO. 
Argmtam.  N.s.  vii.  37. 
Atafatida.  x.  153. 
AraHa,  xii,  116. 
Aruathetia,  h.s.  xxi.  439. 
Atparagut,  ix.  915  ;  ziii.  341. 
Ava,  is.  606. 

Ammonium  carhomcum,  xi.  416. 
Apocyntan,  zii.  55,  37B. 
^thiaa,  xxi.  483. 
Alum,  XXV.  310. 
ArHchoket,  xm.  533. 
Antimony,  v.a.  v.  493, 196. 
Anenie.  n.B.  t.  196  ;  vii.  333,  491. 
Atropa  belladonna,  H.s.  v.  196  ;  vii.  903. 
.durum,  N.s.  T.  196. 
■Bromide  of  olefiaiU  gat,  n.s.  i.  637-8. 
Bromine.  v.a.  v.  106  ;  ti.  499. 

Cataract.  Black,  n.s.  vi.  493.  > 

Cimieifiiga,  ix.  310  ;  N.s.  iv.  881. 
Coffee,  xii.  194. 

Crutta  genu  equina  in  tjnitpn/,  xvi.  333. 
Colckicum,  N.B.  i.  958. 
Chloride  of  olejiani  gai,  n.s.  i.  587-8. 
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Cotmectum  between  cerebellum  and  tettee,  xiii.  337 ;  zxtL  445  ; 

ix.  196  ;  xiiii.  UH. 
Caetoreian,  z.  15S. 
ConwAwlwe,  iv.  SIO. 
Chioeotxa,  vi.  336  ;  li.  601 ;-  xii.  616. 

Chlorine,  vii.  647  ;  ii.  237  ;  xxi.  287  ;  xiii.  238  ;  M.S.  v.  196. 
Carburetled  hydrogen,  tH.  647. 
Cepkaelie  ipecacuanha,  n.s.  tU.  186. 
Conium,  N.S.  T,  196 ;  vii.  27. 
Cantharidee,  h.s.  t.  196. 

Duieetion-fBoufid,  i.  816  ;  xl.  473;  v.b.  vii.  64. 
DigiUtlii,  N.8.  V.  196  ;  vii.  234. 
Empyreumatic  oil  of  hartshorn,  vii.  649. 
Ether,  THtroia,  vii.  663. 
Eupatorium,  N.s.  vii.  362. 

Food,  spoiled,  vii.  360  ;  xvii.  256  ;  xxv.  245  ;  H.9.  v.  494. 
Fatting,  case*  of,  xtit.  227. 
Feathers,  xvi.  213. 

Ottn-barrel  browning  (mercury,  tin  and  copper),  n.b.  ii,  506. 
Gas,  viii.  249  ;  n.b.  v.  341. 
Gossypittm,  N.s.  i.  275. 

Glander*,  xx.  346  ;  vii.  502 ;  xvi.  473  ;  n.s.  xx.  346. 
Qreen  cataract,  mistaken  for  glaucoma,  n.b.  iii.  487. 
Oalvanitm  h.s.  iii.  2S7  {causes  cataract). 
HeU^iorus,  xxi.  483. 
Hydrogen,  vii.  647. 
Hydrophobia,  ii.  206 ;  v.  484  ;  viii.  343  ;  liL  133-62  ;  iv.  326, 

328  ;  vii.  234 ;  xiv.  497 ;  x.  233  ;  zix.  346  ;  n.b.  ii.  467  ;  iv. 

467  ;  xxi.  96  ;   v.  498  ;  xvi.  839  ;  xviii.  474  ;  xvii.  294,  30, 

886,  476  :  xix.  314,  872 ;  xxvii.  64,  367  ;  xxviii.  333,  334. 
Ignatia,  x.  163. 

Iodine,  n.a.  v.  196  ;  vi.  303  ;  vii.  37. 
Juniperm,  n.b.  vii.  37. 
Key-tse-nng,  k.s.  xxL  340. 
Ereatote,  xx.  316,  186,  337  ;  zxiv.  201. 
iToZi  oniiiun,  xxi.  247. 
Kali  ndphuricum,  n.b.  viL  66, 134. 
Lightning,  iii.  216  ;  xiii.  68 ;  n.s.  iv.  465. 
Lithm,  xi.  303. 
Magntt,  xii.  194  ;  xiii.  347. 
Mercury,  n.b.  vi.  460,  500 ;  vii.  236. 
Mudar,  vi.  600. 

Madar  (calotropit),  i.  446  ;  xiv.  319. 
Muriatic  acid,  xi.  601 ;  h.b.  v.  381. 
Menses  from  fingers,  x.  231. 
Memory,  loss  of,  ix.  208. 
Motchvs,  z.  162. 
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Meihua,  v.s.  iii.  448. 

NitTK  acid,  ii.  336  ;  xi.  501 ;  n.s.  v.  19fl. 

Natrum  muriatiaim,  xxn.  a08-d  ;  si.  41t) ;  k.s.  sxi.  1U9. 

NitTogm,  vii,  547. 

Nitrogen,  Oxides  of,  vii.  547  ;  xiii.  283. 

Hicoliana,  v. a.  Tii.  S7. 

Oxygen,  iv.  479  ;  vii.  647. 

Prussio  acid,  k.s.  xii.  191 ;  v.  196  ;  m.  27,  498. 

Piper,  i.  110. 

Post-mortem  in  a  ciue  o/'  death  immediately  post-coitwn  (compare 

Qventey't  theory  oj  impregnation),  xiii.  408. 
Plalinum,  n.s.  ii.  234. 
Papaver,  N.s.  v.  801,  196 ;  vii.  117,  27. 
Plumbum,  K.S.  iii.  318  ;  v.  196  ;  xii.  294  ;  »ii.  27. 
PainUu  parturition,  eaie  of,  s.b.  iii.  490. 
Quinine,  vs.  vi.  37«. 
Biemui,  iii.  207. 
Sinapi*,  xi».  484. 

Superfatatum,  cau  of,  N.a.  ii.  S20,  495. 
Serpenlaria,  x.  149. 

Smatroke,  iii.  263  ;  N.a.  xxi.  183,  536  ;  i.  506. 
j^ufpAunc  (uri<j,  iii.  213,  225  ;  iv.  496,  515  ;  xi.  501 ;  xziii.  164 ; 

N.B.  ii.  334  ;  iv.  489. 
Sidpkuretted  hydrogen,  vii.  647  ;  ix.  237;  xiii.  333. 
SpontoMoue  combuition,  «.8.  iii.  503. 
Strychnoi,  N.B.  v.  196. 
Svlphur,  N.S.  T.  196. 
Seeale,  k.s.  vii.  344. 
TartMic  acid,  xi.  501. 
Taimiin,  xs..  487  ;  xxi.  223. 
Tea,  xii.  194. 
Tarpeniine,  k.s.  vii.  27. 
Vagitta  uterinut,  xiv.  463. 
Vaeeine,  v.  200. 
Volmon,  z.  148 ;  N.s.  vii.  37. 
Walmia,  K.a.  i.  634. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Cauu  of  the  Oomm«ncement  of  Parturition.    By  Chableb  M. 

Gbohbie,  M.B.    Aberdeen.    London :  J.  and  A.  Chnrchill. 

1875. 

The  subject  of  this  brochurg-~ihe  canee  of  the  commenceiDeiit 
of  parturition — has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  virtually  unknown, 
and  the  faat  of  the  commencement  of  parturition  at  a  definite 
time  after  conception  has  generally  been  looked  upon  as  one  of 
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tboBe  wonderful  phf  siolt^cal  proceesee  nhicli  we  admire  as  part 
of  the  Divine  plan  for  the  propagation  of  the  raoe,  but  which 
we  cannot  explain.  The  nterna  during  gestation  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  qaiesoent,  except  in  growth,  though  capable  of  being 
set  in  contractive  and  expulHive  effort  artificially  or  as  the 
result  of  any  shock,  mental  or  bodily. 

Dr.  Grombie,  however,  is  not  disposed  to  let  the  question  thus 
rest,  and  in  his  present  Uttle  work  dissents  from  tfje  current  view, 
and  proposes  a  very  ingenious  and  well-aigued  theory  to  explain 
the  oanse  of  the  commencement  of  labour. 

He  dwells  upon  the  importance  of  keeping  in  view  that  the 
uterus  is  only  part  of  the  great  oviduct,  and  believes  that  ita 
main  purpose  and  action  is  that  of  expelling  the  ftBtus,  and  that 
its  constant  aim,  if  we  may  so  term  i^  and  effort  is  to  throw  off 
the  ovum.  He  also  shows  how  well  adapted  the  uterus  is  from 
its  shape  to  act  as  a  resting-place  for  the  impregnated  ovum, 
and  how  the  latter  is  retained  within  the  uterus  by  the  well- 
known  physiological  processes.  He  next  proceeds  to  give  some 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  which  is  the  basis  of  his  theory, 
namely,  that  during  gestation,  the  uterine  muscular  fibres  are 
not  only  not  quiescent,  but  are  iu  an  almost  constant  state  of 
intermittent  contraction.  He  believes  that  the  maternal  sen- 
sations  which  are  usually  looked  upon  as  the  fcetal  movements, 
and  which  commenoe  team  the  period  of  quickening,  are  not 
really  the  result  of  such  movements,  but  are  neither  more  nor 
lees  than  uterine  contractions.  He  quotes  from  Leishman,  as 
saying  that  such  movements  or  sensations  may  be  felt  as  early 
as  the  secoud  montii,  when  every  one  will  admit  that,  from  the 
size  of  the  fcetus  at  that  period  of  life,  they  cannot  tlun  be  due 
to  foetal  movements.  He  also  a^nes  that  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  application  of  a  cold  hand  to  the  abdominal  parietea 
during  pregnancy  can  affect  the  foetus  which  is  6oating  in  a  fluid 
of  uniibrm  temperature.  He  also  dwells  on  the  importance  of 
remembering  how  easily,  artificially,  as  in  the  induction  of  pre- 
mature labonr,  or  naturaUy,  as  after  some  bodily  or  mental 
shock,  the  uterus  can  be  set  in  action  to  expel  the  ftetas. 

The  position  which  Dr.  Grombie  takes  up  is  that  there  is 
during  gestation  a  balance  of  forces,  a  constant  struggle  between 
the  efforts  of  the  uterus  to  expel  the  fcetus,  and  the  arrange-  , 
mente  of  nature  for  its  retention.  Of  the  latter,  he  considers 
the  presence  of  the  liquor  amnii  as  the  most  important.  "  This 
fluid,  being  contained  in  a  perfectly  dosed  oavi^,  it  is  manifest 
that,  acceding  to  hydrostatic  principles,  any  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  one  part  will  be  met  by  pressure  equal  and  opposite 
in  direction ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  it  will  be  equally  distributed  in  all  directions.  The 
effect  of  such  pressure  upon  a  body  immersed  in  fluid  such  as 
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the  fffitns  will  be  to  cause  OBcillatioti,  but  cot  moTement  in  say 
oae  direction.  Sucb  is  the  history  of  the  motiona  of  the  fcetos, 
so  long  as  its  bodjr  is  wholly  snrroDnded  by  this  medium.  In 
this  simple  contriTaoce  nature  finds  a  check  sDEGoient  to  control 
the  most  active  euergies  of  the  ut«ruB ;  eo  that  although  at  all 
times  meuaced  with  erpulsion,  the  ftetns  never  comes  within  its 
grasp  until  the  protecting  fluid  is  removed  by  absorption  or  dis- 
cbarge. The  process  of  its  normal  removal  resembles  precisely 
the  localization  of  the  attachment  and  final  separation  of  the 
membranea  in  gradually  yielding  up,  so  to  speak,  power  to  the 
expelling  farces.  For  throughout  pregnancy,  although  abso- 
lutely tbe  quantity  of  the  bquor  amnii  increases,  relatively  to 
.  the  size  of  tbe  fcetns  it  is  conatautl;  diminishing,  and  when 
labour  actually  commences  it  no  longer  entirely  surrounds  the 
fcBtus,  and  the  first  indication  of  the  more  active  st^es  of  labour 
is  the  bursting  of  the  membranes  and  tbe  escape  of  the  entire 
fluid.  The  whole  of  the  body  of  tbe  fcetus  is  then  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  uterus,  and  this,  co-operating  witli  other 
changes,  finally  effects  its  expulsion."  (p.  30.) 

For  ourselves,  we  cannot  say  we  agree  with  Dr.  Crombie's 
explanation  of  certain  facts,  as  for  example,  that  tbe  sO'«alled 
f<Etal  movements  are  not  fixtal  movements  at  all,  but  simply 
muscular  contractions.  Notwithstanding  tbe  arguments  he 
brings  forward  in  support  of  this  view,  it  seems  to  us  that  there 
are  at  least  two  considerations  which  militate  strongly  against 
it  These  are  (1)  that  tbe  movements  are  as  a  rule  only 
perceived  at  a  period  about  mid-way  in  pregnancy,  namely  about 
four  months  or  four-and-a-half  months,  when  the  fmtns  is  quite 
capable  of  movement — these  movements  banning  very  feebly, 
and  gradually  increasing  in  intensity  as  tbe  fcetus  grows  larger 
and  stronger ;  and  (S)  the  well-known  fact  that  when  the  fcetus 
dies  in  utero,  all  movement  ceases. 

But  although  we  may  dissent  from  Dr.  Crombie's  conclusions, 
we  welcome  &e  publication  of  an  ingenions  and  well-argued 
attempt  to  explain  a  phenomenon  on  which  we  hitherto  have 
had  so  little  U^t.  Dr.  Crombie's  little  work  will  well  repay  a 
perusal.  ^_^_ 

Iao/i  of  Ind.    By  AuFa  Cheem.     Bombay :  Thackrah,  Vining 

and  Co.    London ;  W.  Thacker  and  Co.,  87,  Newgate  Street. 

1876. 

Tbongh  belonging  to  a  branch  of  literature  not  usually  noticed 
in  this  Bmww,  we  feel  sure  that  our  readers  will,  if  they  do  but 
take  oar  advice  and  procure  the  volume  before  ns,  gratefully 
acknowledge  our  departure  firom  limiting  our  book  notices  tu 
medical  and  scientific  works. 

A  collection  of  very  original  ballads  and  pieces  of  poetry, 
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descriptive  of  some  of  the  pbasee  of  Anglo-IudiaD  life,  con- 
stitutes "Aliph  Cheem's"  contributioD  to  our  entertain  men  t. 
Satire  of  the  most  amusing  and  inoSenaivo  kind,  humour  the 
most  genuine,  and  pathos  the  most  touching  pervade  these  Lays 
ojind. 

To  promote  a  hearty  laugh,  we  can  imagine  nothing  better 
than  the  "  Two  Thvmpen."  Seldom  do  we  meet  with  more 
touching  lines  than  "  The  Letter  from  Homt,"  "  The  Cknstmait 
Btwrie,'  and  "ffomtward  Bound."  Some  incidents  of  Indian 
mihtary  life  are  well  and  ver;  mirthfully  worked  up  in  "Jink's 
Leave,"  "  The  Matrinwnial  Indent,"  "  PoUee  Wcdlath't  Little 
Dinner,"  "The  Sutpieiciit  Judge;  or.  The  Gehenna  of  Mistrust." 

From  Indian  friends  we  have  heard  of  the  popularity  these 
Lays  have  obtained  in  the  land  where  they  were  written,  and  we 
predict  for  them  a  popnlari^  equally  great  at  home.  They 
appear  under  a  nom  de  phone,  but  more  than  one  Indian  paper 
-has  let  out  the  secret  (if  secret  there  ever  was  about  the  matter) 
that  the  author  is  Captain  Yeldhau,  of  the  18th  Hussars — the 
son  of  our  old  friend  Dr.  Yeldham. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   MEDICAL  LITERATURE. 

In  the  Med.  Times  and  Qax.,  Jan.  33,  is  an  interesting  abstract 
of  a  paper  by  M.  Tarnier,  iu  the  BuUettn  de  Thirapittique  for 
Dec.  30,  on  tiie  utility  of  milk  regimen,  including  the  imbibi- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  milk  alone,  by  way  of  food,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  albuminuria  of  pregnancy.  "  The  results  he 
has  obtained  are  remarkably  similar  and  very  satisfactory,  the 
albuminuria  (except  in  one  case,  a  subject  of  advanced  Bright's 
disease)  always  having  rapidly  diminished  or  disappeared  before 
deUvery.  The  influence  of  this  regimen  has  never  been  long  in 
manifesting  itself,  and  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after  it  has  been 
commenced  there  is  found  to  be  a  very  notable  diminution,  or 
even  a  disappearance,  of  the  albuminuria."  None  of  his  cases 
took  eclampsia.  He  justly  remarks  that  his  observations  are  not 
decisive  as  to  the  power  of  warding  off  eclampsia ;  but  the  treat- 
ment proposed  is  so  simple — not  interfering  with  any  drug  treat- 
ment— that  it  is  well  worth  noticing,  and  putting  into  practice  as 
soon  as  albumen  is  discoverable  in  the  arineofa  pregnant  woman. 

We  subjoin  an  interesting  case  of  Acute  Pouoning  by  Chloral, 
given  by  Dr.  Youno,  of  Florence,  in  the  Bril.  Med.  Joum.  of 
Dec.  26, 1875  :— 

"A  few  days  ago  I  was  called  to  see  a  gentleman  who  had 
just  recovered  from  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens.  He  was 
feeble  looking  and  nervous,  and  wished  me  to  prescribe  for  per- 
sistent aleepleasnesB.     For  many  months   previously  he  had 
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taken  chloral-hydrate  in  doses  of  SR  grains,  with  eicellent  results ; 
but  since  his  last  attack  the  medicine  had  failed  to  act  as  before. 
I  su^ested  a  slight  increase  of  the  dose,  and  ordered  the  follow- 
ing mixture ; — 

"E.  Chloral  hjd rat.  3iij;  gljcerini  5ij;  s^irupi  jss  ;  aqua 
q.  a.,  ad  Ji».  Misce. 

"  A  sixth  part  to  be  taken  at  bedtime,  and  half  e,  dose  more 
in  two  hours,  if  necessaiy. 

"  I  was  hastily  summoned  in  the  night ;  and,  when  I  reached 
the  hotel,  found  the  patient  in  a  deep  stupor,  the  breathing  slow 
and  difficult,  and  the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  the  extremi- 
ties, very  cold.  In  reply  to  my  question  if  he  had  taken  the 
medicine  as  ordered,  his  wife  told  me  that  he  had  come  home 
about  three  hours  before,  and  bad  apparently  been  drinking. 
He  said,  just  before  he  went  to  bed,  '  Z  will  now  take  the  doctor's 
draught,'  and  poured  out,  aa  she  thought,  one  doae.  Shortly 
after  taking  it  he  became  very  restless,  complained  of  being 
breathless,  and  ofaevere  cramps  in  the  legs.  On  attempting 
to  get  up  for  a  drink  of  seltzer  water,  be  staggered  and  fell  on 
the  floor.  His  wife  became  alarmed  ;  and,  after  lifting  him  up, 
discovered  that  the  bottle  which  bad  contained  the  chloral  was 
empty ;  he  had  taken  the  whole — 180  grains. 

"  I  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  on  arriving  found  him  as 
above  stated.  Acting  on  the  suggestions  given  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  for  the  treatment  of  this  accident,  I  ordered 
blankets  and  hot  bottles  to  be  procured  at  once.  In  the  brief 
interval  which  elapsed  before  they  were  got  ready,  I  noticed  the 
following  points  in  the  condition  of  the  patient : — 

"  His  breathing  was  slow  and  dif&cult :  respirations  11  in  the 
minute.  Pulse  76,  feeble  and  irregular.  The  temperature  in 
the  awlla  was  3fi.6  deg.  C.  (96.08  Fahr.}  The  first  sound  of 
the  heart  was  indistinct,  and  its  action  feeble.  The  eyelids 
were  opened  with  difficulty.  The  conjunctiva  was  deeply  in- 
jected, and  the  pupil  firmly  contracted.  The  surface  of  the  body 
was  very  cold. 

"  The  lower  limbs  were  wrapped  in  warm  flannel,  and  hot 
bottles  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  a  gutta-percha 
water-bag  was  filled  with  hot  water,  and  laid  over  the  cardiac 
region,  and  the  patient  carefully  covered  with  blankets.  The 
effects  of  the  warmth  were  decided,  and  soon  apparent.  The 
temperature  slowly  rose,  the  breathing  itnproved,  and  the  heart 
regained  its  power.  Half  a  teaspoonful  of  Darby's  extract  of 
meat,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  in  a  small  cupful  of  hot 
water,  was  now  ordered  to  be  given  every  two  hours. 

"  Six  hours  after  the  apphcation  of  the  warmth,  and  nine 
after  the  taking  of  the  chloral,  the  patient's  condition  was  noted 
as  under: — 
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"  Breathing  was  tranquil ;  reapirationa  16  per  minate.  The 
bear^80unds  were  distinct ;  its  action  was  somewhat  tumultuous. 
Pulse  93,  full  and  soft.  The  pupil  was  contracted.  The  cod* 
junctivB  was  injected,  and  he  complained  of  muscular  ftains  in 
the  arms  and  1^^  The  patient  continued  in  a  state  of  great 
drowsiness  for  15  hours.  He  was  easilj  roused,  but  immedi- 
ately went  off  again  to  sleep. 

"  In  two  days  he  was  quite  well.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  the  application  of  the  warmth,  in  this  case,  was  to  pre- 
vent another  being  added  to  the  list  of  those  whose  death  has 
been  caused  by  chloral  injudicioasly  taken." 

In  the  Med.  Timet  and  Oaz.,  Dec.  18,  is  a  case  of  threatened 
suppuration  from  a  localised  inSammation,  when  our  old  friend, 
hqMT  mdph.,  was  prescribed  (sulphide  of  calcium),  the  result  was 
marked,  along  with  relief  to  the  symptoms  of  diabetes,  from 
which  the  patient  was  suffering.  It  is  communicated  by  Dr. 
ScATLiFF,  of  Brighton: — 

"  Some  few  days  since  I  was  called  to  sea  a  medical  friend 
(well  known  to  the  profession]  who  was  suffering  from  a  localised 
inSammadon  threatening  to  terminate  in  suppuration.  He  was 
also  the  subject  of  diabetes,  for  which  he  had  on  a  former  occa- 
sion undei^ne  the  usual  treatment  (bran-bread,  &c.)  at  the 
hands  of  an  eminent  London  physician. 

"  Together  with  the  onset  of  the  in6ammatioa  above  referred 
to  he  had  an  aggravation  of  all  the  diabetic  symptoms  come  on, 
and  he  was,  when  I  saw  him,  passing  quarts  of  water  night  and 
day  (sp.  gr.  1028).  At  my  request  he  tried  Dr.  S.  Ringer's 
treatment  (calc.  sulphide  one-eighth  grain  ter  die),  first  in  the 
form  of  powders  mixed  with  sacch.  laotis  gr.  iij.,  and  afterwards 
in  pills  (made  by  Mr.  Cox,  of  Brighton).  He  immediately  expe- 
rienced great  relief.  Two  days  after  he  was  passing  only  a 
normal  quantity  of  water  (sp.  gr.  lOSS'S],  and  felt  '  quite  com- 
fortable.' He  had  kept  to  his  ordinary  diet,  and  had  not  in  any 
way  avoided  amylaceous  foods  at  the  time. 

"  I  find  that  Garrod  speaks  of  the  sulphide  of  ammoninm  as 
useful  iu  diabetes,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  '  controls  the  morbid 
appetite;'  but  here  was  a  case  in  which  the  whole  train  of 
morbid  symptoms  was  cut  short  in  a  quick  and  decisive  manner 
by  the  calcium  sulphide. 

"  The  inflammation  also  terminated  in  resolution,  no  pus 
forming.  The  patient  moat  emphaticaUy  attributed  his  relief 
entirely  to  the  action  of  the  sulphide." 

An  exceedingly  interesting  and  important  rhitmi  of  a  paper 
by  Dr.  E.  L.  Keies  (from  the  JVew  York  Medical  Record,  Jan.  6, 
1876)  is  given  in  the  London  Medical  Record,  Feb.  15.  The 
paper  is  upon  "  The  Effect*  of  Mercury  on  the  Blood  of  SyphiUHc 
Patients."    The  experiments  of  Dr.  Keyes  show  beautifully,  in 
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a  new  ligbt,  the  double  and  reveme  action  of  mereury  apon  the 
blood  in  tai^e  and  small  doBes  respectively,  and  ie  a  fresh  proof  of 
the  bomcBopathicit;  of  mercury  in  small  doses  in  syphilis.  Here 
we  have*  another  exnmple  of  what  we  have  repeatedly  asserted, 
viz.,  that  every  new  discovery  in  experimental  therapeutics  goes 
to  corrohorate  the  truth  and  die  scientific  nature  of  homoeopathic 
treatment.     We  give  the  risumi  entire  ; — 

"  K«ya  on  the  Efftcte  of  Mereary  on  the  Blood  of  SypkUitio 
FatienU. — Dr.  E.  L.  Eeyes  read  a  paper  on  this  su^ect  before 
the  New  York  County  Medical  Society,  December  37, 1876  {Nev 
York  Medical  Bscord,  January  8,  1676).  His  observations  had 
Bpecial  reference  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  number  of  red 
blood -corpuscles  by  the  administration  of  mercury  in  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis.  With  regard  to  the  value  of  niercut7  in  the 
treatment  of  eypbilis,  Dr.  Keyes  assumes  the  following  position ; 
that  syphilis  is  moat  surely  controlled,  and  most  often  cured,  by 
the  unremitting  use  of  email  doses  of  mercury,  just  enough  to 
restrain  the  symptoms  without  producing  any  conscious  physio- 
logical effects,  and  continued  for  not  less  tban  two  years.  The 
drug  may  be  pushed  if  symptoms  eeem  to  reg^uire  it ;  ie  often 
continued  for  more  than  two  years,  and  may  be  assisted  by 
iodide  of  potassium.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  when  a 
syphilitic  patient  in  fair  health  is  treated  in  this  manner  from 
the  period  of  bis  first  eruption,  he  may  be  so  cured  that  he  will 
have  but  one  general  eruption,  and  no  serious  lesions  sub- 
sequently: that  the  health  of  such  a  patient  will  be  as  good 
after  as  before  such  treatment,  and  that  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule  are  not  numerous.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  state- 
ment of  Liegeois  that  small  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate  increase 
the  weight  of  healthy  men  or  animals,  and  this  conclusion  was 
sustain^  by  the  clinical  observations  of  Dr.  Keyes.  Dr.  Eeyes's 
experiments  extended  over  eix  months,  and  were  made  upon 
persons  in  health,  hospital  patients,  and  patients  in  private 
practice.  The  blood  was  taken  from  twenty-seven  individuals, 
of  whom  six  were  apparently  sound,  and  twenty  were  syphilitic. 
Three  hospital  cases  were  used.  The  blood  was  counted  101 
times,  and  from  five  to  teu  counts  made  each  time.  Dr.  Keyes 
was  assisted  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Stimson,  and  observations  on  the 
following  points  were  noted,  1.  Average  of  red  corpuscles  in 
one  cubic  millimetre  of  blood  of  a  healthy  adult  man — a  high 
average  is  five  millions.  Anemia  rarely  goes  below  three  mil- 
lions, and  in  five  instances  the  count  reached  above  six  millions. 
2.  Effects  of  small  doses  of  mercury  on  the  blood  early  in 
syphilis.  In  all  the  cases  counted,  the  number  of  red  corpuscles 
increased  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  food,  hygiene,  and 
tonics.  3.  Effect  of  long-continued  use  of  small  doses  of  mercuTT 
upon  the  blood  in  syphilis.     There  were  three  cases  ;  the  drug 
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was  administered  respectively  eleven,  sis,  and  eighteen  months  ; 
the  blood  count  was  above  the  healthy  average,  and  clinically 
they  were  all  in  excellent  health,  i.  Effect  of  mercury  in 
excess  on  the  blood  in  syphilis.  In  this,  the  only  case  in  which 
salivation  bad  been  present  (produced  for  special  reasons),  the 
count  showed  a  loss  of  one  million,  attributed  to  the  excessive 
use  of  mercury.  5.  Effect  of  mercury  combined  with  iodides 
on  the  blood  in  syphilis.  In  only  two  out  of  the  nine  cases 
under  this  bead  did  the  average  count  fall  below  the  normal 
standard,  and  this  among  patients  who  had  had  syphilis  for  a 
long  time.  6.  Effect  of  mercury  on  the  blood  in  syphilis  in 
hospital  cases.  Three  cases.  One  entered  salivated,  and  the 
oonnt  increased  after  he  began  to  eat.  One  showed  a  wretched 
count,  being  debibtated  by  disease  and  hospitalism,  but  improved 
under  good  hygiene  and  tonics,  and  it  is  believed  the  mercury 
helped  him.  7.  Effect  of  small  doses  of  mercury  on  blood  of 
individuals  not  syphilitic.  The  observations  showed  an  increase 
in  the  count  The  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at. 
1.  Mercury  decreases  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  when  ^vea 
in  excess,  especially  in  hospital  patients,  S.  Syphilis  dimimshes 
the  number  of  red  corpuscles  below  the  healthy  standard.  8. 
Mercury  in  small  doses,  oontinned  for  a  long  or  short  time  in 
syphilis,  alone,  or  with  iodide  of  potassium,  increases  the 
number  of  red  corpuscles  and  maintains  a  high  standard  of  the 
same.  4.  Mercury  in  small  doses  acts  as  a  tonic  upon,  healthy 
animals,  increasing  their  weight.  In  larger  doses  it  is  debi- 
litating  or  fataL  fi.  Mercury  in  small  doses  is  tonic  (for  a  time 
at  least)  for  individuals  in  fair  health  not  sypfailitdc.  In  such 
individuals  it  increases  the  number  of  the  red  eorpusdes." 

In  the  London  Medical  Record,  Feb.  16,  we  have  a  report  of 
some  "  Notes  of  Practice  and  PeeuUaritiei  of  Treatment"  at  tbe 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York.  In  treating  of  chronic  Bright'a 
disease,  we  find  the  following  bomceopathic  prescription,  altbough 
the  dose  is,  to  our  mind,  too  large.  "  To  combat  the  disease 
itself,  one  agent  may  be  regarded  as  a  specific  against  increase 
of  connective  tissue  in  the  body,  wherever  the  interstitial  in- 
flammation may  occur,  and  that  is  tbe  bichloride  ofmerewy.  It 
should  be  given  in  small  doses  (Yjoth  of  a  groin),  and  should  be 
combined  with  a  diuretic."  Perhaps  the  reporter  is  not  aware 
that  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  chronic  BrighVs  disease 
is  purely  homteopathic. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Record  are  five  remarkable  cases 
of  poisoning  from  " tpider-bite"  fcoxa  the  Ftr^ton  Medical 
Monthly,  u  we  knew  what  the  spider  was,  the  cases  would  be 
extremely  valuable  from  a  homceopathic  point  of  view,  but  as  no 
information  on  this  point  is  given,  we  need  not  take  up  space 
m  extracting  the  coses 
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In  &  recent  namber  of  the  Lancet,  a  Mr.  Bond  vntea  to  ask 
if  ehioral  is  known  to  produce  iasanity,  and  he  gives  a  case 
where  this  was  the  result  of  its  excessiTe  use. 

The  following  letter  appears  in  the  Lancet  of  March  18,  the 
concluding  sentence  of  which  as  to  the  homoeopathio  acdon  of 
chloral  hydrate  is  noteworthj,  especiallj  as  coming  fin>m  the 
pages  of  the  Lancet : — 

"  Like  Mr.  Bond,  I  have  seeo  in  private  practice  considerable 
mental  pertnrhation  resulting  from  the  use  of  chloral  hydrate 
as  an  hypnotic  in  ordinary  affections, — in  one  case  especially,  a 
pregnant  woman,  where  a  twenty-five-graiii  dose  produced  flush- 
ing of  the  face,  mattering  delirium,  and  general  restlessness. 
But  the  symptoms  and  appearance  of  the  patient  looked  more 
tike  the  second  stage  of  anesthesia  than  insanity.  Doubtless 
in  a  brain  normally  irritable,  or  the  subject  of  obscure  hereditary 
disease,  constant  or  even  occasional  administration  of  chloral  or 
opium  might  produce  or  call  up  the  latent  disorder  either  from 
undue  excitement  or  depression;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  continued  use  of  chloral  is  the  reverse  of  stimulating  to 
the  brain.  In  acute  mania,  accompanied  by  hallucinations,  its 
use  seems  to  be  indicated.  This  condition,  which  is  frequently 
paroxysmal  and  recurrent,  will  not  yield  to  cannabis  indica  alone 
or  hyoecamus,  but  a  twenty-grain  dose  of  the  chloral  hydrate  in 
syrup  and  water  will  frequently  secure  for  the  patient  a  good 
night.  Opium  in  such  cases  seems  to  aggravate  the  excitement, 
besides  deranging  the  digestive  functions.  As  soon  as  the  chloral 
has  done  its  work  it  should  be  stopped,  for  its  prolonged  use 
gives  rise  in  the  insane  to  a  condition  resembling  annmia — 
viz.,  pallor  of  the  countenance,  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  and  a 
state  of  mental  and  bodily  inertia.  It  would,  therefore,  appear 
that  for  the  production  of  '  acute  mania '  something  more  than 
the  '  excessive '  use  of  chloral  hydrate  is  required.  Still  it  may 
cause,  as  we  have  seen,  temporary  excitement  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  brain  ;  but  its  *  excessive  '  use,  I  shonld  say,  would  be 
more  likely  to  bring  about  a  state  of  dementia  from  imperfect 
cerebral  blood-supply  in  Consequence  of  diminished  cardiac  force. 
If  chloral  hydrate  per  te  give  rise  to  insanity  in  any  given  case, 
and  again  exercises  a  curative  influence  in  similar  cases,  there 
is  ofiforded  a  plain  indication  of  its  homceopathic  tendency.  But 
this  is  delicate  ground,  and  I  can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  two  qoesdons  herein  involved  may  be  worth  further  inquiry, 
"  I  remain.  Sir,  yours  &c, 

"  Albx.  M'Cook  Weib,  M.D.,  4c., 
"  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  County  Asylum,  Nottingham. 

"March  13th,  1876." 

In  the  Londoa  Medical  Record  a  case  is  quoted  from  Dr. 
Schumacher,  of  Aix-la-Cbapello,  of  an  obstinate  and  severe  case 
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'  of  Migraine,  cured  b^  large  doses  of  ergot.  The  theory  od  which 
it  was  giren  is  that  of  Mollendorf,  who  believes  that  migrain* 
is  due  to  paralyaia  of  the  Bjinpathetic  nerve,  and  consequent 
dilation  of  reseds,  producing  pain  in  the  affected  part 

In  the  London  Medical  Reeord,  Feb.  15,  a  notice  is  given  of 
an  address  by  £r.  Byford,  of  America,  on  the  treatmeut  of 
JJt^ne  FihrouU  by  full  doses  of  ergot.  He  gives  101  cases,  of 
which  SS  are  reported  cured,  while  only  SI  entirely  resisted  this 
treatment. 

The  fuUoving  interestipg  case  of  Poitoning  by  lAgaor  Ammo- 
nia, B.  P.,  is  given  in  the  Lancet,  Feb.  19.  Although  the  local 
symptoms  were  at  first  so  severe,  he  would  appear  to  have  re- 
covered from  these,  and  to  have  died  of  eBstheiiia.  The  pros- 
tration produced  by  ammonia  is  well  sbovrn,  and  proves  how 
homoeopathic  ammoma  is  as  a  "  diffusible  stimulant" 

"  W.  S ,  aged  fortj-fonr,  a  chemist's  porter,  was  admitted 

into  the  hospital  on  January  36th,  1876,  at  9  p.m.,  saffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  dose  of  liquor  ammonite  fortior,  taken  by 
mistake.  It  appeared  that  about  an  hoar  before  his  admission 
he  had  been  complaining  of  a  slight  cold,  and  had  asked  his 
master  for  a  dose  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.  A  drachm  of  this 
was  measured  out  to  him  in  a  two-ounce  glass  as  he  stood 
behind  the  counter,  and  he  added  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
strong  liquor  unmonin  to  it,  thinking  it  was  water.  He  drank 
off  quickly  s  mouthful  of  the  mixture,  and  was  immediately 
seized  with  a  violent  bnming  pain  in  the  throat,  and  cried  out 
'  I  have  swallowed  some  ammonia.'  The  quantity  of  tlie  mix- 
ture taken  was  (as  well  as  can  be  ascertained)  about  five  or  sis 
drachma.  Three  tumblerfiils  of  water  were  quickly  administered 
to  him  in  succession,  and  then  a  tumblerful  of  weak  vin^ar  and 
water,  which  seemed  to  some  extent  to  assuage  his  sufferings. 
On  the  arrival  of  a  doctor  he  took  a  quantity  of  milk  and  water, 
and  then  an  emetic  of  twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  This 
acted  quickly  and  very  copiously.  The  vomited  matter  contained 
a  small  quantity  of  blood.  He  expressed  himself  considerably 
reUeved,  and  was  then  removed  to  the  hospital. 

"  On  admission  his  &ce  was  pale,  anxious,  and  covered  with 
a  clammy  sweat,  bis  extremities  cold,  and  his  pulse  140  and 
very  feeble ;  his  mouth  and  throat  were  seen  to  be  very  red  and 
inflamed-looking.  He  ooraploiiied  of  burning  pain  in  his  throat, 
vrith  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  a  feeling  of  impending  suffo- 
cation ;  his  voice  was  reduced  to  a  whisper,  and  hie  breathing 
noisy,  frequent,  and  laborious ;  all  the  voluntary  muscles  of 
respiration  seemed  to  be  exerted  to  get  air  into  the  chest ;  occa- 
sionally he  vomited  mucus  slightly  tinged  with  blood ;  there  was 
no  tenderness  nor  pain  complained  of  at  the  epigastrium.  After 
hot  bottles  had  been  applied  to  his  feet,  and  some  brandy  freely 
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diluted  vith  warm  milk  had  been  giTen  bim,  warmth  retoroed 
to  his  limbs ;  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  swallowing,  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  take  much  liquid.  Steam  inhalations  were 
ordered  for  hia  throat,  and  seemed  to  give  marked  relief  to  the 
distress  of  breathing.  His  voice  grew  more  distinct  and  bis 
power  of  swallowing  improved,  but  be  became  verj  restless.  A 
dose  of  twenty  minims  of  Battley's  sedative  was  ordered.  This 
produced,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hoar,  a  gentle  sleep,  during 
which  he  breathed  with  comparative  freedom,  but  was  occasion- 
ally disturbed  by  quanUties  of  tenaciojis  mucus,  which  coUected 
in  his  throat  and  induced  fits  of  coughing  and  sickness.  At  the 
end  of  six  hoars,  when  be  awoke,  he  took  some  beef-tea  and 
abont  a  pint  of  warm  milk.  Vomiting  took  place  occasionally, 
to  a  less  extent  than  before,  but  still  the  ejected  matters  con- 
tained traces  of  blood.  The  sedative  was  repeated  with  similar 
effects. 

"  Next  momiog  he  eeemed  more  comfortable.  There  were  no 
fiirther  symptoms  of  sweUing  of  the  glottis.  Pulse  110,  full 
and  regulftr.  The  copious  seoretion  of  mucus,  however,  con- 
tinued to  distress  him.  As  the  day  advanced  his  thirst  became 
intense,  and  he  began  rapidly  to  show  signs  of  asthenia.  Mean- 
time his  power  of  swallowing  had  improved,  so  that  ho  was 
enabled  to  take  beef-tea  and  brandy-and-milk  freely.  When 
night  came  on,  although  he  continued  to  take  his  stimulants, 
and  to  revive  for  a  time  after  each  dose,  his  prostration  increased. 
At  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  he  was  found  to  be 
siukiog  rapidly.  He  died  at  8.80,  retaining  his  conscioasness 
to  the  last,  and  within  two-and-tbirty  hours  of  the  time  when  he 
had  swallowed  the  poison.  No  post-mortem  examination  was 
oht^ned." 


NOTASrUA. 

DR.  CONSTANTINE  BERING'S  JUBILEE. 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Hering's  graduation  was  cele- 
brated at  Philadelphia  by  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  at  the 
Union  League  House,  by  the  l^ing  homceopathic  physicians 
of  that  city,  with  whom  were  united  several  colleagues  from 
New  York  and  elsewhere.  Our  report  of  it  is  derived  from  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  BuUetin  of  the  SSrd  March. 

A  short  speech  was  made  by  Dr.  R.  J.  McGlatchey,  tendering 
the  banquet  to  Dr.  C.  Hering  in  behalf  of  the  physicians  of 
Philadelphia. 

After  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  the  discussion  of  a  handsome 
Union  League  supper,  the  company  was  called  to  order  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Guernsey,  who  introduced  Dr.  J.  K.  Lee,  of  West  Phila- 
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delphia,  who  in  a  brief  speech  presented  to  Dr.  Hering  an 
elegantly -engrossed  and  framed  testimonial  of  the  occasion,  ex- 
pressive of  Uie  respect  and  esteem  of  his  professional  brethren. 
The  following  is  the  address  referred  to: — 

"  To  our  revered  and  beloved  collei^e, 

"  COHBTAKTINS  HkRINO, 

"  vrho,  having  received  the  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from 
"  the  University  of  Wurzbnrg,  Msrch  US,  1826,  to-day,  by  the 
.  "  &vour  of  Heaven,  witnesses  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  that 
"  occasion, — We,  the  HomceopBthic  Physicians  of  Philadelphia, 
"  in  mass  meeting  assembled,  oSer  our  a&ctionate  oongratuhu 
"  tions  and  good  wishes. 

"  To  his  exceptional  intellectual  ability,  untiring  industry, 
"  broad  culture  and  liberal  spirit.  Homoeopathy  preeminently 
. "  owes  her  firm  establishment  and  vigorous  growth  in  America. 
"  The  year  of  his  Jubilee  finds  him  still  occupied  in  the  same 
"  spirit,  in  labours  for  the  same  end.  Passing  in  review  the 
"  forty-three  years  of  his  fellow^itizenship  with  us,  we  regard, 
"  with  grateful  admiration,  his  labours  in  the  broad  field  of 
"  Science,  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  advancement  of  the  Abt 
"  OF  Heauhs,  his  generous  demeanour  towards  his  fellow- 
"  woAers,  and  the  pure  record  of  his  spotless  life. 

"  May  a  kind  Providence  long  spare  him  to  a  profesdon 
"  which  he  honours  and  to  colleagues  in  whose  hearts  be  is 
"  cherished. 

"  A.  R.  TnoifAe,  M.D.,  Prest     1  ...    , 

•■  R.  J.  MoClatchkt,  M.D.,  Sec. )  ^"^^^ 

"  Jacob  Jeakes,  M.D.         \ 
"  Aug.  W.  Koch,  M.D.        | 

"  C.  NsiDHABD,  M.D. 

"  H.  N.  Gcernsit,  M.D. 
"  C.  G.  Raue,  M.D.  I 

"  RiOED.  Gaboineb  } 

Letters  of  regret  were  then  read  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Guernsey, 
Master  of  Ceremonies  and  Tosstmaster  of  the  evening,  firom 
Drs.  John  F.  Gray,  of  New  York,  and  John  Romig,  of  Allen- 
town. 

Prof.  John  W.  Dowling,  Dean  of  the  N.  Y.  Homceopathic 
Medical  College,  then  presented  Dr.  Hering  with  an  honorary 
degree  ftom  that  college. 

Prof.  A.  R.  Thomas,  Dean  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia,  presented  Dr.  Hering  with  the  honorary  d^ee 
of  that  college. 

In  response  to  toasts  brief  addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
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P.  P.  WsUb,  of  BrooklTB ;  Dr.  H.  N.  OueniBe;,  of  Philadelphia ; 
Dr.  C.  Dunham,  of  New  York ;  Dr.  Gause  and  Francis  Wells. 

Dr.  H.  N.  Gdebhbst'b  response  to  the  toast  "  Homceopathf" 
vas  as  follows : 

Gentlemen :  It  is  with  feelings  of  veneration  that  I  rise  to 
respond  to  the  toast  "  Homceopathy" — that  cause  for  which  our 
diatinguished  collei^ue.  Dr.  C.  Hering,  in  honour  of  whose 
jubilnan  we  have  assembled  to-ulglit,  has  devoted  so  mucb  of  hia 
lifetime,  so  much  of  the  severest  labonr,  mental  and  physical, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  which  he  has  accomplished  so 
much,  that  his  name  must  be  co-identical  with  the  science  for  - 
all  coming  time. 

All  diseases  are  morbid  effects  of  disordered  dynamic  forces, 
and  to  cure  such  an  effect  we  must  seek  a  dynamic  force  from 
the  medical  kingdom,  whose  subtlety  in  degree  and  quality 
equals  the  subtlety  in  degree  and  quality  of  that  dynamic  force 
producing  the  disease. 

This  science,  based  upon  the  law  similia  timilUna  eurantvr,  is 
true,  and  must  ever  shine  as  the  great  heacon-light  in  medical 
science:  it  must  ever  continue  to  heal  more  and  more  the 
sufTerings  of  the  human  race  as  we  come  more  and  more  under 
its  real  influence ;  it  must  ever  and  ever  continue  to  overcome 
all  other  methods  of  medical  practice,  until  faommopathy  reigns 
supreme  as  the  grand  and  only  law  of  cure  for  all  manner  of 
diseases  in  all  varieties  of  living  creatures. 

Dr.  C.  DuHHAU,  of  New  York,  responded  to  the  toast  "  Visit- 
ing Friends"  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia:  An  invitation  to  Philadelphia, 
the  Mecca  of  American  medicine,  and  especially  of  American 
homiBOpathic  medicine,  could  not  fail  to  meet  a  cordial  response 
from  every  homceopathic  physician.  An  invitation  from  so 
numerous  a  body  of  our  colleagues,  representiog  so  worthily 
our  schools,  our  literature  and  our  press,  and  on  an  occasion  so 
interesting  as  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  our  venerated 
colleague.  Dr.  Bering,  so  touches  us  that  I  am  sure  I  utter  the 
sentiments  of  all  my  associates  when  I  thank  you,  in  their  name 
and  my  own,  with  my  whole  heart,  for  this  opportunity  to  unite 
with  you  in  your  graceful  testimonial  of  homage  and  love  to  our 
honoured  friend. 

If  the  opportunity  had  been  as  great  as  your  large-hearted 
hospitaUty,  and  could  have  embraced  the  wide  expanse  of  our 
country,  these  walls  could  not  have  contained  the  legion  of  those 
who  would  have  come  up  hither  to  honour  themselves  by  honour- 
ing your  venerable- guest. 

Gentlemen,  this  banquet,  which  your  hospitality  and  good 
taste  have  crowded  with  viands  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  and 
decorated  with  Bowers  of  every  variety  of  loveliness  and  fra- 
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Suice,  constrains  me  to  speak  of  the  banquet  at  which  our 
end  Dr.  Bering  has  been  entertaining  us  all,  and  all  of  oar 
Bohool  in  every  part  of  the  world,  for  a  far  bnger  time  than  my 
personal  memory  can  recall. 

For  forty  years  the  feast  of  reason  has  been  spread  in  his 
study.  The  bill  of  fare,  in  our  EngUsh  and  in  his  natire 
German,  has  been  widely  distributed.  The  strong  meat  of 
scientific  reasoning,  the  choicest  fruits  of  keen  and  sagacious 
observation,  the  wine  of  a  cheerful,  hopeful  confidence  in  the 
unity  and  consistency  of  natural  law,  the  salt  and  spices  of  a 
pungent  wit  and  a  wholesome  satire,  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness and  the  Sorters  of  poesy,  have  loaded  the  table,  at  which 
every  student  has  met  with  a  princely  welcome,  the  only  con- 
dition being  that  he  should  be  hungry  and  shotM  eat. 

Twenty-eight  years  have  passed  since  I,  a  hungry  student, 
knocked  at  Dr.  Hering's  door,  asking  for  mental  food,  and  daring 
to  expect  at  best  a  cruet  or  a  soup-ticket,  directing  me  to  some 
college.  I  was  welcomed  to  his  festive  board,  and  there  I  have 
feasted  ever  since. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  abont  his  banquet,  that,  whereas, 
here,  what  was  oraer  an  hour  ago  is  now  confusion  and  a  mass 
of  debris,  kis  table,  spread  for  forty  fears,  is  now  fuller  and 
richer  than  ever,  though  so  many  have  partaken  of  his  cheer  I 
Nay,  he  has  assured  me  that  though  guests  come  lean  and 
hungry,  as  I  did,  aud  take  their  fill,  as  I  did,  yet  they  rather 
add  to  than  diminish  his  store. 

To  one  thing  I  knom  they  add — -to  the  blessed  consciousness 
of  having  done  great  good,  of  having  made  the  rough  paths 
smooth  for  multitudes  of  his  colle^ues,  and,  through  them,  to 
multitudes  of  the  people ;  a  consciousness  which,  under  what- 
ever trials,  must  gladden  these  years  of  our  dear  friend's  lifel 

At  a  time  when  many  men  give  up  their  labours,  Dr.  Hering 
is  crowding  his  table  vrith  choicer  viands  than  he  has  ever 
offered  us  ;  and  his  welcome  is  still  extended,  as  heartily  as 
ever,  to  those  who  hunger  for  knowledge. 

Gratefully  acknowledging  the  courtesy  of  your  entertainment, 
we  utt«r  our  fervent  gratitude  to  him  in  whose  honour  yon  give 
it,  and  pray  for  his  health  and  welfare  among  you  in  the  many 
years  wuich  we  hope  are  still  in  store  for  him. 

Mr.  Fbahcis  Wells,  in  response  to  the  toast,  "  The  Press," 
referred  to  Dr.  Hering's  career  as  tb&t  of  a  man  who  had  pur- 
sued a  single  abstract  principle  for  half  a  century  with  extra- 
ordinary devotion  and  success,  winning  for  himself  the  degree  of 
Facile  Pniustps  in  his  profession  in  America.  Mr.  Wells  then 
alluded  to  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  Homceopathio  Hos~ 
pital  in  this  city,  and  called  upon  those  present  to  signalize  Dr. 
Hering's  semi-centennial  year  by  a  vigorous  and  nnited  efibrt  to 
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pat  it  upon  a  footing  worthy  of  their  profesaon.  A  lifely  debate 
sprang  up  at  this  suggeBtion,  which  was  participated  in  hj  Drs. 
Dowling,  Dunham,  Wells  and  Lilienthal,  of  New  York,  tha 
general  expression,  in  which  Dr.  Bering  beartily  joined,  being 
in  strong  approT&l  of  the  suggestion. 

Tbe  company  broke  up  at  a  lat«,  or  rather  early,  hour,  after 
a  very  delightful  and  interesting  evening. 

Within  a  few  days  of  this  erent.  Dr.  Ohat,  of  New  York, 
attained  his  professional  Jubilee,  when  the  several  HomcBOpathic 
OoUeges  of  the  United  States  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicioe.  We  most  heEirtily  unite  with 
onr  American  colleagaes  in  congratulating  these  two  distin- 
guished veterans  on  the  position  of  esteem  and  affection  they 
have  achieved  amongst  those  who  know  them  so  well,  and  have 
known  them  so  many  years.  We  congratulate  them,  further, 
on  tbe  large  amount  of  valuable  work  tbey  have  accomplished — 
work,  the  influence  of  which  will  be  felt  throughout  many  jubi- 
lees yet  to  come.  We  eamestiy  trust  that  tbey  may  be  spared 
to  their  country  and  profession,  and  continue  in  the  fiiU  enjoy- 
inent  of  those  honours  they  have  so  thoroughly  earned, 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HOM(EOPATHIC  MEDICINE  IN 
THE  PRESERVATION  OF  LIFE. 
The  Hom(sopathic  Mutual  Life  Insnrance  jCompany  of  New 
York  has,  during  the  past  seven  years,  insured  6861  lives  of 
patients  treated  homoeopathically  and  186'i  treated  allopathically. 

The  mortality  among  the  bomceopaths  has  been  62,  i.e.  about 
one  death  in  every  188  hves. 

The  mortality  among  the  allopaths  has  been  68,  i.e.  one  death 
in  every  31.  The  aUi^mlhu!  moTUdity  among  heathy  hves  has 
thus  been /our  times  that  which  has  occurred  among  tbe  homoeo- 
paths. 

Hence  those  who  desire  long  life  had  better  trust  tbemselres 
to  the  newer  system  of  medicine. 

We  commend  these  facts  to  those  who  sneer  at  homcEOpathy 
as  a  do  QOtbii^  eystem.  Kitber  it  saved  the  lives  of  more 
than  160  of  those  insured  homceopathic  lives,  or  else  allopathy 
destroyed  some  43  of  the  allopathic  lives  insured  in  the  same 
office.    In  either  case  a  great  gain  is  shown  to  the  homceopatha. 

HOMCEOPATHY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Dr.  Qbobqe  S.  Norton  writes  to  one  of  onr  correspondents : — 

"  Last  summer  we  guned  our  first  recognition  by  the  city 

authorities,  in  obtaining  control  of  one  of  tbe  city  hospitals ;  in 
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tbis  we  are  now  labouriog  with  excellent  results,  as  tbe  mortality 
abowB  when  compared  with  that  of  our  old-school  rivals. 

I  noticed  upon  in;  visit  to  the  hospital  to-day,  that  we  already 
have  some  4G0  patients,  and  every  day  an  addition  is  made. 

We  also  take  great  pride  in  the  New  Yorlc  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital (with  which  I  have  been  connected  for  tbe  past  five  years, 
as  I  make  the  eye  and  ear  a  speciality),  where  the  constant 
increase  of  our  clinic  shows  the  advantage  of  homceopsthy  in 
tbe  treatment  of  the  eye  and  ear  over  the  old  method.  Our 
daily  average  of  patients  is  about  100  now,  while  three  years 
ago  we  considered  an  average  of  60  as  very  good  indeed. 

We,  of  course,  besides  these,  have  several  largo  dispeosarieB 
where  a  great  nnmber  of  the  poor  are  duly  treated." 

HOMfEOPATHIC  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 
At  a  meeting  of  tbis  Society  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Scarboro', 
on  tbe  SSrd  of  March,  the  president,  Mr.  Cheverton,  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  read  an  interesting  and  instructive  address  on 
Scheele  and  Davy.  He  described  the  various  works  and  dis- 
coveries of  these  two  eminent  chemists,  deducing  as  be  went 
along  lessons  of  importance  suggested  by  their  respective  careers. 
Mr,  Cheverton  concluded  his  address — which  vrill  be  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society — as  follows  : — 

"  It  may  well  be  that  few  if  any  of  us  poasesB  the  genius  of 
Scbeele  or  Davy,  but  it  is  at  least  in  our  own  power  to  imitata 
their  conscienUous  diligence,  which  will  not  fail  of  its  reward. 
Our  younger  friends  will  do  well  to  remember  that  if  their 
mental  endowments  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chemists  whose  lives  we  have  been  considering,  their 
external  advantages  are  vastly  greater,  and  that,  by  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  much  which  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago  was 
the  monopoly  of  the  learned  is  now  the  heritage  of  all,  while 
many  errors  and  misconoeptions  which  beset  the  path  and  re- 
tarded the  course  of  the  earlier  chemists  have  now  vanished 
away.  Travelling  a  less  encumbered  road  and  under  a  brighter 
light,  the  chemical  student  of  the  19tb  century  need  not  despair 
witb  conscientious  diligence  of  not  merely  emulating  the  fame 
and  usefulnees  of  bis  great  predecessors,  but  even  of  himself 
leaving  behind  him  an  example  which  it  will  be  the  ambition  of 
his  successors  to  copy.  At  the  least  (and  how  great  a  matter  ia 
tbis !)  he  may  leave  behind  him  an  nntamished  name,  and  ei^oy 
the  highest  and  most  durable  of  all  rewords — tbe  consciousness 
of  having  suffered  none  of  his  talents,  great  or  small,  to  be 
misused  or  to  rest  unemployed. 
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SHERRY. 
Tastes  vary  in  few  articles  more  than  in  sherry.  What  to  one 
man  is  a  palatable  and  refreshing  glass  of  wine,  is  to  another 
utterly  undrinkable.  To  a  large  extent  this  varied  of  taste  is 
the  result  of  innumerable  and  it^urious  methods  of  adulteration. 
The  palate  of  many  wine  consumers  has  been  educated  by  bitter, 
Bweet  or  fiery  wines,  and  to  auch  a  mild  exhilarating  sherry  is 
tame,  and  without  that  artificial  relish  which  they  demand.  On 
the  other  band,  in  ordering  a  stimulant  the  physician  desires  in 
wine  one  that  is  light,  with  a  good  bouquet,  and  is  iree  firom  the 
additions  too  often  imparted  for  the  parpose  of  adding  to  its 
"  dryness  "  or  its  sweetness.  Of  such  a  wine  Messrs.  T.  P. 
Ford  and  Co.,  of  Manchester,  have  sent  ub  a  specimen,  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  of  an  analysis  of  it  made  for  them  by 
Professor  Attfield  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Professor 
Attfietd's  researches  show  that  its  alcoholic  strength  is  that 
ordinarily  possessed  by  a  good  sherry,  and  that  its  degree  of 
acidity  and  amount  of  mineral  matter  are  characteristic  of  a 
Bound  wine.  As  a  light,  wholesome  wine  we  can  commend 
"Jeresano"  as  suitable  for  invalids  for  whom  sherry  may  be  a 
desirable  addition  to  luncheon  or  dinner. 


LONDON  HOM(EOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  four  Lectures  by  Dr.  DfttiRT  was 
delivered  at  the  London  Uommopathic  Hospital,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  on  Thursday,  the  STth  nit 

Dr.  Dmry  commenced  his  lectures  with  a  short  notice  of 
Eruptive  Fevers.  During  the  course  he  will  speak  of  measles, 
roseola,  rotheln,  chickenpock,  scarlet  fever,  small  pax,  vaccina- 
tion and  whooping  cough,  giving  the  appropriate  homceopathio 
treatment,  with  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of  the  various 
remedies. 

These  lectures  will  be  continned  on  each  succeeding  Thursday 
until  the  18tb  of  May. 

BRITISH  HOMffiOPATHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place 
on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  May,  1876,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,     A  paper  wilt  be  read  by  Dr.  Edwabd  Biakb  of 
Reigate,  entitled  "  Jjimg  lUst  and  Lwig  Exerdte." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  HOMCEOPATHY. 
To  thf  EditoTt  of  the  Monthly  Homaopatkie  Rminii. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  several  eDquiries,  which  I  have 
received,  as  to  how  it  is  proposed  to  found  a  School  of  Hodkbo- 
pathj,  I  must  ask  jou  to  allow  m6  to  reply  through  the  medium 
of  jour  p^es. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  have  r  larger  hospital,  so  that  our 
number  of  beds  ma;  reach  the  standard  number  of  130. 

This  number  is  requisite,  primarily,  because  no  hospital  is 
recognized  as  a  clinicaJ  school  unless  it  contains  this  number  of 
beds ;  secondly,  because  no  less  number  will  give  a  snfficientljr 
wide  clinical  experience,  hj  which  to  compare  the  relative  merits 
of  our  system  of  treatment  with  that  of  the  opposing  school, 
and  at  tfie  same  time  to  enable  us  to  compare  the  relative 
Buccess  of  the  three  schools  of  homceopathy  which  ia  met  with 
in  our  own  ranks,  viz.,  the  high  dilutioniets,  the  medinm  dilu- 
tionists  and  the  tow  dilutionists. 

The  enlargement  of  our  hospital  would  enable  us  to  watch 
the  results  of  these  throe  methods  of  treatment  side  by  side,  and 
would  settle,  in  two  years,  many  points  which  it  will  take  many 
years  to  elaborate  in  the  desultory  method  of  comparing  the 
results  of  private  practice  and  of  individnal  testimony. 

Thia  enlargement  of  our  hospital  is  the  chief  expense  which 
we  have  to  meet,  but  we  can  do  little  without  it  The  expensa 
of  each  bed  in  the  hospital,  for  one  year,  is  about  £37.  Hence 
to  support  ISO  beds  we  require  an  income  of  about  £4,400  a 
year ;  but,  with  an  increased  number  of  beds,  we  should  find  the 
coat  of  each  diminish,  as  it  would  not  be  needful  to  increase  the 
staff  of  management,  nurses,  Ac,  in  proportion.  Probably, 
therefore,  £  4,000  a  year  would  suffice.  The  present  number 
of  beds  is  66.  Therefore  what  we  have  to  do  ia  to  provide  66 
extra  beds,  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,000  a  year  beyond  our  present 
expenditure.  The  hospital  building  will,  I  believe,  accommodate 
about  76  beds,  therefore  tiro  large  wards  would  have  to  be  added 
to  enable  na  to  receive  the  full  number  of  130  patients.  The 
expense  of  this  alteration  would  be  considerable,  but  the  doing 
it  might  enable  us  also  to  increase  the  accommodation  for  out- 
patients,  which  is  greatly  needed. 

The  present  building  will  probably  be  capable  (by  additions) 
of  aSbrdiog  the  space  needed  for  these  alterations. 

But  when  this  first  step  is  carried  out,  how  is  it  proposed  to 
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establisb  a  school  ?    What  is  ito  scope  to  be  ?    What  are  its 
essentJalB  ? 

It  would  be  desirable,  once  the  hospital  were  enlarged,  to 
have  two  house  surgeons,  which  post  is  much  sought  after  by 
young  homceopathic  physicians,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  system.  It  might  become  practicable  to  receive 
resident  pupils  for  periods  of  from  three  to  six  months  or  longer, 
Tor  whom  a  premium  would  be  paid.  But  the  chief  essentials  to 
Torm  a  school  of  hocncBOpathy  are  the  appointing  of  competent 
lecturers  and  teachers — firstly,  of  clinical  medicine ;  secondly, 
of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics ;  thirdly,  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  homoeopathy. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  at  first  to  do  more  than  this,  since 
the  students  could  acquire  their  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, chemistry,  &e.,  at  other  established  schools.  What  we 
want  is  simply  to  provide  such  medical  instruction  as  is  not,  at 
present,  attainable  at  the  other  medical  schools. 
Yours  truly, 

WiLUAif  Bates. 

4,  Oranvme  Pbce,  Portman  Square,  W. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  communicationa  on  the  subject  of 
the  School  firam  any  physicians,  or  from  any  lay  homceopatbs 
who  take  interest  in  the  question.  We  shall  require  warm  and 
substantial  support,  and  the  earnest  aid  of  rich  patrons,  in  order 
to  place  the  school  on  a  sound  basis.  Donations  and  snbecrip- 
tdons  may  be  sent  either  to  me,  or  to  Chahlbs  Tbubuah,  Esq., 
at  the  London  Homieopathio  Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street, 
Bussell  Square,  W.C. 


ON  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A  SCHOOL  OF 
HOMCEOPATHY. 
To  the  Editon  of  tha  Monthly  Homeeopathic  Eemew. 
Qentlemen, — In   several  recent  numbers   of   your  journal 
Dr.  Bayes  has  called  attention  to  the  need  for  "  A  School  of 
Homceopathy  "  in  London,  but  at  present  his  letters  have  met 
with  but  one  reply — ^tbat  of  Dr.  Both  ;  and  as  I  feel  much  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  I  take  this  opjportunity  of  expressing 
my  feeling,  hoping  others  will  be  induced  to  do  the  same. 

That  the  vuue  of  homceopathy  as  a  system  of  medical  treat- 
ment has  been  spreading  among  the  public  generally  year  by 
year  since  it  was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  no  one  can 
deny :  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  supply  of  homisopathic 
practitioners  has  not  been  commensurate.    Had  it  been  other- 
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wise,  there  is  no  doubt  that  bomceopatfa;  woold  have  spread  still 
more  amongst  the  laity  than  it  has  done  at  present. 

That  the  demand  for  bomteopathic  practitioners  baa  for  a 
long  time  past  been  greater  than  the  supply,  few,  I  think, 
amongst  us  will  contradict ;  for  at  the  present  time,  I  have  no 
hesitatioD  in  saying,  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  towns  in 
England  where  a  young  man  of  good  professional  attainments, 
tact,  and  perseverance,  might  settle,  with  every  prospect  of 
success,  as  a  bom<xopatbic  practitioner.  Of  course,  he  would 
bare  to  make  a  practice— though,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  are 
some  crying  out  where  to  settle — but  who  expect  a  practice  ready 
made  to  their  hand  without  working  for  it. 

There  are  several  causes  producing  this  want  of  balance 
between  supply  and  demand — such  as  the  medical  isolation, 
the  odium  of  unorthodoxy,  the  petty  persecution,  and  the  secta- 
rian name  to  which  all  practitioners  who  embrace  homraopathj 
are  exposed,  and  it  requires  no  small  amount  of  courage  for  a 
young  man  to  settle  in  a  country  town,  and  to  be  cut  off  by 
medical  trades-unionism  from  professional  intercourse  with  hu 
brethren. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  has  been  so  pr^udicial  to  medical 
men  accepting  the  homceopatbic  dogma  as  the  non-ezistence'of 
a  Medical  School,  where  those  who  desire  to  learn  what  homoeo- 
pathy really  is  may  learn  it  by  attendance  at  lectures  on  the 
Materia  Medica  and  therapeutics  of  hom<Bopatby. 

This  I  have  heard  expressed  again  and  again  by  students  at 
Guy's,  Barthobmew's,  the  Middlesex,  and  University  College 
Hospitals,  as  well  as  by  many  actually  Engaged  in  allopathic 

When  asked  for  illustrations  of  bomeopathy,  we  have  only 
been  able  to  invite  them  to  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and 
tell  them  to  read  Hull's,  Jabr's,  and  such  like  books ;  and  thus 
many  who  would  have  been  a  source  of  power  to  ua  have  become 
our  weakness. 

Dr.  Bayes  has  well  shown  that  the  foundation  of  a  School  of 
Homoeopathy  would  be  only  the  comdetion  of  the  original  plan 
on  which  the  London  Homceopatbic  Hospital  was  started.  The 
hospital  is  there,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Quin  and  the 
early  English  homceopathists ;  and  now  it  is  for  the  present 
race  of  homceopatbic  practitioners  to  erect  the  school  and  com. 
plete  the  plan,  unless  they  wish  to  live  on  the  past,  and  not  be 
mere  carriers-on  of  tbe  power  given  to  them. 

Towards  tbe  erection  of  such  a  school  Dr.  Bayes  has  proposed 
a  scheme  which  is  magnificent  in  prospect,  but  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  far  too  lofty  for  accomplishment  for  some  years  to 
come.  In  the  meantime,  the  School  u  a  crying  necettity ;  hence 
it  is  that  I  am,  so  far  at  least,  at  issue  with  Dr.  Bayes.   I  think 
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he  is  beginning  &t  the  wrong  end.  He  would  require,  be  eajB, 
"  an  additional  capital  of  £S0,OOO,  and  an  additional  income  of 
£1,500  a  year,  to  accommodate  at  least  100  or  130  beds,"  and 
this  would  necessitate  a  new  hospital. 

I  am  well  aware  that  for  the  ptrftct  illustration  of-  lectures, 
clinical  or  systematic,  a  considerable  number  of  cases  is  dtnrabU ; 
but  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  a  great  deal  may  be  made  of  a 
small  number  of  cases  if  thoroughly  studied  and  utilised,  for 
which  our  present  hospital  is  sufficient 

What  occurs  to  me  as  a  better  plan  than  that  of  Dr.  Bayes  is, 
1st,  to  institute  two  lectureships,  one  on  Materia  Medica  and 
the  other  on  therapeutics.  Neither  lecturer  need  be — though  it 
is  better  that  they  should  be — physicians  to  the  hospital. 
Besides  these,  let  (say)  two  of  the  hospital  physicians  be  ap- 
pointed clinical  lecturers,  to  deliver  alternately  one  lecture  a 
week  during  each  winter  and  summer  session,  the  other  physi- 
cians agreeing  to  place  at  their  disposal  any  interesting  case 
they  may  have  under  their  care,  whUe  at  all  (wim  the  physi- 
cians would  be  expected  to  attend  the  hospital  regvlarly  at  their 
appointed  hours,  and  be  prepared  to  give  bed-side  instruction  to 
any  students  who  might  follow  them. 

Next,  I  would  propose  that  the  best  men  in  the  profession 
should  be  appointed  to  fill  the  systematic  chairs,  and  that  thfj/ 
shotiid  be  paid  for  it.  Voluntary  work  is  very  acceptable,  and 
shoiTS  a  noble  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  cause  (thanks  to  those 
physicians  connected  with  the  hospital  who  have  done  this  in 
past  years),  but  where  it  is  possible  such  work — permanent 
as  it  is  intended  to  be — should  be  paid  for.  Thit  u  best  from 
tvery  point  of  view.  Let  each  systematic  lecturer  be  paid  £  160 
or  £  300  a  year,  towards  which  let  a  fund  be  raised  sufficient 
for  four  years.  After  the  school  is  equipped  and  in  active  ope- 
ration, we  can  appeal  to  the  public,  with  far  greater  hope  of  suc- 
cess, to  enable  us  to  provide  adequate  material  in  the  shape  of 
beds  at  the  hospital  for  a  fuller  development  of  the  ecbool  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  homoeopathic  practitioners. 

I  believe  Dr.  Bayes  is  not  wedded  to  his  scheme  ;  and  if  he 
and  Dr.  Roth  will  agree  to  this  proposal,  or  something  like  it, 
and  will  give  £  60  each  to  start  such  fund  for  the  endowment  of 
these  lectureships,  I  on  my  part — though  not  one  of  "  the 
laigely-fee'd  physicians  " — will  gladly  give  another  jE  50,  if  seven 
odiers  will  do  the  same,  to  which  may  be  added  other  smaller  or 
larger  sums,  and  thus  a  fund  may  soon  be  raised  to  start  the 
achool  on  a  moderate  basis,  and,  once  started,  it  will,  I  am  cer- 
tain, help  on  the  greater  undertaking  which  Dr.  Bayes  has 
sketched  out 

I  trust  that,  when  the  report  of  the  Lectures'  Committee  is 
given  at  the   annnal  meedng  of  the  British  Homteopatbic 
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Societj,  the  subject  of  tbe  permaDeDt  continuance  of  the  lec- 
tures niU  be  full;  discussed  and  tbe  school  established. 
I  am.  Gentlemen, 

YoDrs  Tery  truly, 

A.  C.  Clijton,  M.R.C.S. 
Northampton,  April  17th,  1876. 


LIEBIG'S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  AS  AN  APPLICATION 

TO  ULCERS. 

To  th«  Editort  of  tht  Monthly  Bomeeopathie  Bfoiew, 
Gentlemen, — Relative  to  Dr.  Marwick's  account  of  the  above, 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  tbe 
success  of  the  treatment  described,  may  have  been  due  to  the 
quantity  (nearly  10  per  cent.)  of  chloride  of  iodine  contained  in 
the  extract.  Id  this  proportion,  it,  in  water,  alone  would  act  as 
8  gentle  stimulant,  independent  of  its  direct  homoeopatbicity  to 
scrofulous  affections  and  ulcerations,  proved,  amongst  others,  by 
a  case  of  Frank's  (mentioned  in  Hempel's  Mat.  Ued.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
830),  in  which  "  a  man,  57  years  of  ^e,  from  abuse  of  salt,  was 
attacked  with  inSammation  of  the  left  ,tibia,  terminating  in 
profuse  suppuration  and  ulceration,  involving  even  the  calf,  and 
which  was  cured,  after  many  ineffectual  attempts,  by  diminishing 
tho  amount  of  salt  consumed  with  tbe  food  to  a  moderate 
quantity. 

The  extract  of  meat,  prepared  without  salt,  would  possibly  be 
found  inert 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 

Horace  A.  Costerton. 
148,  Western-road,  Brighton, 
April  10th,  1876. 

THE  LATE  DR.  O'BRIEN. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Monthly  Homtmpathie  Eeviea. 
Gentlemen, — I  much  regret  to  inform  you  of  tbe  death,  on 
March  84th  last,  of  Dr.  Walter  Creagh  O'Brien,  of  Maidstone, 
Kent.  Dr.  O'Brien  fras  the  son  of  a  lawyer  in  Dublin,  where 
he  received  a  liberal  education.  He  became  a  licentiate  of  tbe 
College  of  Physicians  of  Edinbui^h  in  1868,  and  practised  in 
homceopathy  almost  from  his  first  entrance  into  the  profesBion. 
Dr.  O'Brien  was  not  only  thoroughly  conversant  on  suttjects  of 
professional  moment,  but  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  literary 
ability.  Four  yeara  ago  he  was  attacked  by  congestion  of  tbe 
liver,  and  on  it  supervened  disease  of  the  lungs,  which  has  ended 
in  his  death  at  the  earl;  ag^  of  30. 
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He  prKctised  many  jeara  in  South  Sbielde,  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  for  the  south  of  Englaod,  where  his  health  broke 

Dr.  O'Brien  was  also  an  M.D.  of  Erlangen. 
He  has  left  a  widow  and  three  joung  children  (boys)  to  monni 
his  lose. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  jours  very  truly, 

J.  F.  Keshrdi. 


Eldon-sqaare,  Newoaatla, 
Apnl  3Ut,  187B. 
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THE  MONTHLY 

HOM(EOPATHIC    REVIEW. 


THE  LONDON  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 
The  aonual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  this  Institution 
was  held  in  the  Boaid-room  of  the  Hospital  on  the  STth 
of  April.  The  Keport  presented  on  that  occasion  was  one 
on  which  we  may  faiily  congratulate  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  this  our  only  Tnctropoiitau  hospital.  The  im- 
prorementa  which  have  been  made  in  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  building  during  the  past  year  have 
been  considerable,  and  others  are  still  in  progress. 
These,  when  completed,  will  render  the  hospital  as  nearly 
perfect,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  as  we  can  desire.  Aa 
in  all  Reports  of  our  public  charities,  so  in  this  the  great 
want  expressed  is  that  of  funds  to  enable  the  Board  to  do 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  with  the  opportunities  lying 
around  them.  With  our  hospital,  the  only  institution  in 
Loudon  where  the  poor  can  obtain  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment, the  only  one  where  medical  men  and  medical 
students  can  investigate  and  study  the  horoceopathic 
method  of  treatment,  there  ought  to  be  no  lack  of  money 
to  provide  for  its  wants.  Did  there  prevail  that  thorough 
interest  in  homceopathy,  as  a  method  of  treatment,  which 
we  might  reasonably  expect  should  exist — did  but  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  those  who  have  derived 
advantages  iirom  homeopathic  treatment  contribute  to  Its 
No.  6,  Vol.  20.  23 
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support,  take  some  part  in  an  effort  to  provide  for  the 
poor  meaos  of  relief  in  sickness  similar  to  those  they  have 
had  the  benefit  of,  assist  in  some  degree  in  maintaining 
this  institution  as  a  source  of  instruction  in  homtEopathy 
for  the  rising  generation  of  medical  men,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  those  urgent  appeals  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance the  Board  are  from  time  to  time  compelled  to  make. 
We  would  call  upon  all  who  take  an  interest  in  homtco- 
pathy,  all  who  desire  that  the  practice  of  homceopathy 
shall  become  more  widely  diffused,  to  bestir  themselves, 
and  show  their  appreciation  of  that  method  of  treatment 
they  so  much  prefer — that  to  which  they  have  been  so 
much  indebted  in  times  past — by  the  very  practical 
method  of  contributing  more  and  more  liberally  to  the 
support  of  the  chief  public  charity  at  which  it  is  repre- 
sented. The  hospital  exists  that  homoeopathy  may  be 
better  known,  that  it  may  be  more  completely  studied, 
more  fully  developed.  It  has  not,  as  some  seem  to  sup- 
pose, been  erected  in  the  interest  of  this  or  that  indivi- 
dual. It  has  not  been  established  to  give  influence  or 
reputation  to  some  two  or  three  medical  men.  It  is  in 
operation  solely  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good — of  doing 
good  by  relieving  sickness  and  extending  a  knowledge  of 
homceopathy.  Its  claims,  therefore,  upon  the  liberality 
and  charity  of  all  who  have  derived  benefit  from  homoeo- 
pathy are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  institution  in  the 
country.  Hence,  we  trust  that  wherever  in  Great  Britain 
homtBopathy  is  regarded  as  a  boon  in  sickness,  the  appeal 
of  the  Board  for  additional  aid  in  carrying  on  the  impor- 
tant  work  entrusted  to  tbem  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

The  year  to  which  the  Report  relates  has  been  one  not 
only  of  encouragement  but  of  anxiety  to  the  Board,  The 
difficulties  which  have  occasioned  it  are,  we  are  glad  to 
learn,  surmounted.  It  will  be  observed  that  reference  is 
made  in  the  Report  (an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  this  Jtetievj),  to  the  termination  of  a 
dispute  with  Dr.  Qcin,  relating  to  the  non-reception  of 
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certain  votes  which  he  claimed  the  right  to  exercise  at  an 
election  that  took  place  two  years  ago. 

Dr.  QuiN  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  hospital.  It  was  mainly  through  his  influence  that 
the  bulk  of  the  money  necessary  to  establish  it  was  con- 
tributed. The  claim  he  set  up  to  votes,  the  validity 
of  which  has  been  disputed,  has  been  conceded  on 
grounds  of  equity.  Such  a  result  shows  that  the  Board 
in  adhering  to  the  laws  of  the  hospital  were  acting  strictly 
in  consonance  with  their  duty  to  the  subscribers,  while 
they  were  equaUy  justified  in  allowing  Dr.  Quin's  claims 
when  they  were  shown,  by  competent  authority,  that, 
though  without  a  case  in  point  of  law.  Dr.  QtJiir  was, 
owing  to  circumstances  which  it  is  now  quite  needless  to 
detail,  right  in  point  of  equity  in  demanding  the  recep- 
tion of  his  votes.  That  the  dispute  ever  occurred  ia 
matter  for  regret,  while  the  unkindly  feeling,  which  we 
have  too  much  reason  to  fear  has  been  excited  between 
such  hitherto  staunch  supporters  of  the  hospital  as  Dr. 
QuiN,  Dr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  their  targe 
circle  of  influential  friends  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
members  of  the  Board  on  the  other,  is  still  more  to  be 
deplored. 

Lord  Ebury,  in  his  speech  from  the  chair,  stated  that 
"  the  matter  has  now,  as  far  as  we  can  foresee,  been 
"  satisfactorily  terminated."  We  trust  that  Lord  Eburt's 
announcement  may  be  proved  by  the  events  of  the 
future  to  have  been  correct.  Certainly  it  ought  to  be 
so.  Dr.  QuiN  has  had  his  right  to  a  very  extensive  voting 
power,  on  all  occasions,  fully  secured.  We  would,  how- 
ever, appeal  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Cameron,  who  have  acted  with  bim  throughout  the  pro- 
gress of  these  unhappy  differences,  on  fer  higher  ground 
than  this,  and  beg  them  to  remember  that,  by  withdrawing 
their  influence  from  the  support  of  the  hospital,  they  are 
resenting  their  grievances  in  damaging,  not  the  body  they 
regard  as  having  done  them  an  injustice — the  Board — but 
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in  impedine  the  development*  of  homeeopathy,  in  crippling 
a  charity  tney  have  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
three  men  to  create.  Are  they  prepared  to  see  a  work, 
in  which  they  have  taken  a  warm  and  active  part  during 
thirty  years,  injured,  because  a  claim  to  paramount  influ- 
ence  set  up  by  them  having  been  called  in  question  was 
not  allowed  until  its  legality  had  been  fully  investigated  ? 
We  cannot  believe  that  men  who  have,  during  their  whole 
professional  lives,  appeared  to  take  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  progress  of  homceopathy  can  determine  so  to  act.  We 
look,  merefore,  to  Dr.  QoiN,  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
Cameron  to  exert  themselves  once  more — not  on  behalf 
of  the  Board — but  on  behalf  of  homceopathy,  and  to 
renew  their  efforts  to  sustain  an  institution  for  the  foun- 
dation of  which  they  ate  to  a  very  large  extent  respon- 
sible. 

Another  matter  which  has  occasioned  some  trouble  to 
the  Board  of  Management  was  the  subject  of  very  warm 
discussion  at  the  annual  meeting.  It  was  determined 
some  three  or  four  months  ago  to  strengthen  the  Board  by 
the  election  of  three  additional  members.  Frequently 
has  it  been  asserted  that  the  medical  profession  ought  to 
be  represented  on  the  Board,  and  this  for  the  very  good 
and  sufficient  reason  that  its  members  are,  of  all  other 
classes  of  the  community,  those  most  conversant  with  the 
requirements  of  a  hospital.  The  occasion  was  therefore 
taken  advantage  of  to  nominate  Drs.  Yeldhah,  Basss, 
and  FopB  to  seats  at  the  Board.  When  the  resolution 
was  first  announced  the  members  of  the  Internal  Medical 
Staff  took  deep  umbrage  at  the  appointments  that  bad 
been  made.  They  accordingly  handed  in  a.  written  pro- 
test against  them.  Id  a  reply  to  this  protest,  the  Staff 
were  informed  that  by  an  original  law  of  the  hospital 
members  of  the  Staff  were  precluded  from  having  seats  at 
the  Board,  and  that  consequently,  however  much  the 
Board  might  have  desired  to  have  them  as  colleagues,  it 
was  impossible  to  invite  them.  The  feeling  aroused, 
however  inexplicable  it  might  be,  was  considerable,  and, 
seeing  it  to  be  so,  Drs.  Ybldhah,  Batkb,  and  Pops  ten- 
dered their  resignations.  These  the  Board  declined  to 
accept.  Upon  this  Dr.  Hale  resigned  his  post  as  physi- 
cian, while  Drs.  Mackechnie  and  DnuKT  contented 
themselves  in  the  meantime  with  renewing  their  protests. 
At  the  meeting  in  April  the  nominations  of  Drs.  Yeld- 
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HAM,  Bates,  and  Fofb  came  on  for  confirmatioa  by  the 
general  body  of  Bubscribere,  aod  was,  so  br  as  Drs.  Bates 
and  Pops  are  concerned,  contested  with  a  degree  of 
warmth  we  hare  rarely  seen  equalled.  Dr.  Yslvhax'b 
nomination  havinf?  been  carried  uDanimously,  Dr.  Drurt 
moved  an  amendment  r^ecting  the  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Bates*  election,  and  was  followed  by  other  speakers  who 
agreed  with  him.  The  only  arguments  used  were  that, 
in  consideratioQ  of  the  serrices  ue  medical  staff  had  ren- 
dered to  the  hospital,  they  ought  to  have  been  consulted 
before  medical  men  were  elected  to  the  Boaxd,  and  that 
for  the  vacant  seats  they  had,  on  the  same  ground,  a  prior 
claim. 

The  simple  answers  to  these  objections  are,  Ist,  that  it 
has  never  been  customajy,  in  electing  new  members  to 
the  Board,  to  consult  the  Staff ;  and  Sndly,  that  by  one  of 
the  original  laws  of  the  hospital,  members  of  the  Staff 
were  precluded  from  filling  such  a  position. 

To  this  it  was  replied  that  Dr.  Ybldham  was  a  member 
of  the  Staff.  Mr.  Ellis,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  explained 
that  though  Dr.  Ybldham  was  the  consulting  snrgeon  of 
the  hospital,  and  so  far  might  be  regarded  as  a  member  of 
the  StaJ^,  yet,  that  as  he  took  no  duty  in  the  wards,  he 
was  not  on  the  Staff  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  law  in 
question. 

We  do  not  desire  to  reproduce  the  discussion  here.  It 
was  one  which  reflected  no  credit  upon  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  evinced,  as  one  speaker  pointed  out  very 
forcibly,  a  degree  of  jealousy  wnich  would  not  have  been 
found  in  any  other  profession  or  business.  Had  the  gen- 
tlemen proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Board  been  merchants 
in  the  City  or  tradesmen  in  the  Borough,  the  medical 
staff  would  not  have  uttered  one  word  in  objection.  But 
because  they  were  members  of  their  own  profession,  they 
not  only  objected,  but  one  of  them  positively  declined 
any  longer  to  serve  the  hospital  in  his  capacity  as  physi- 
cian, and  joined  with  his  two  colleagues  in  exhibiting  a 
degree  of  temper  which,  without  having  witnessed,  we 
should  scarcely  have  conceived  to  be  possible. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  medical  staff  to  the  hos- 
pital are  snch  as  would  not  justify  the  Board  or  the  sub- 
scribers in  endeavouring  to  impose  further  obligations 
upon  them.  All,  who  nave  anything  to  do  with  the 
hospital,  know  fuU  well  how  difficult  the  medical  officers 
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find  it  to  fulfil  theii  duties  in  the  wards  with  regnlaritr. 
Knowing  this,  how  could  it  be  expected  that  they  should 
be  requested  to  attend  Board  meetings  as  well  aa  the  in- 
patients ?  Further,  on  what  grounds  can  the  tnedical 
officers  claim  the  monopoly  of  rendering  assistance  in  pro- 
moting the  well-being  of  the  institution  ?  On  none  that 
we  are  aware  of.  If  they  perform  regularly,  punctually, 
and  thoroughly  the  important  duties  entrusted  to  them, 
why  should  not  other  medical  men  have  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  their  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  hospital  by 
joining  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Board  of  Management  ? 
"Kightly  performed,  the  duties  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital 
and  its  lecture-room  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  occupy 
all  the  available  time  of  the  medical  officers,  and  they 
ought  to  be  fully  satisfied  that,  in  rendering  such  services, 
they  are  doing  a  very  important  work  for  nomoeopathy — 
one  which  exempts  them  from  being  called  upon  to  under- 
take additional  labour  in  the  same  field. 

If  they  will  but  devote  themselves  with  increased  energy 
to  the  department  entrusted  to  them,  they  have  opportu- 
nities for  securing  that  more  general  sympathy  for  the 
institution,  so  anxiously  desired  by  the  Chairman,  which 
the  Board  do  not  possess.  We  acknowledge  with  much 
pleasure  the  development  of  more  life  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  hospital  of  late  than  we  have  seen  for. 
some  years  past.  The  successful  attempt  to  teach  prac- 
tical Qomceopathy  by  lectures  is  an  illustration  of  this 
increased  vitality — of  that  greater  earnestness  in  develop- 
ing homceopathy  which  is  so  much  needed.  We  trust 
however,  that  we  may  ere  long  be  made  to  feel  that 
our  hospital  is  not  only  a  source  of  many  advantages  to 
the  sick  admitted  to  its  wards,  but  that  from  it  may 
emanate  some  work  of  real  value  to  our  profession.  Local 
and  non-professional  Interest  in  a  hospital  may  be  sua- 
tained  by  the  benefits  it  confers  upon  the  poor  resident 
within  its  neighbourhood,  but  if  it  is  to  excite  an  interest 
in  the  minds  of  medical  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  it  must  be  the  scene  of  scientific  work  as  well. 
The  responsibility  of  our  hospital  accomplishing  such  an 
end  as  this  rests  with  its  medical  staff. 

We  regret  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  occupy  our 
pages  with  the  discussion  of  matters  personal  to  ourselves; 
hut  the  speeches  of  Drs.  Maceechnis  and  Hale,  reported 
in  another  part  of  this  Keciew,  leave  us  no  option,  and 
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oblige  us  to  adopt  a  course  as  unusual  as,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  it  has  hitherto  been  unnecessary.  These  two  gen- 
tlemen impugned  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Pope  to  the 
Board  on  the  ground  that  his  being  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  IteDteto  vas  incompatible  with  impartial  notices  of 
the  acts  of  the  Board.  Dr.  Hale  indeed  did  not  hesitate 
to  suggest  that  it  was  now  highly  probable  that  a  letter 
strongly  animadverting  on  the  acts  of  the  Board  would  be 
refused  insertion  in  this  journal ;  not  only  so,  but  he  ven- 
tured further,  and  announced  himself  as  the  first  victim  of 
such  a  short-sighted  policy !  Not  that  he  had  written  a 
letter  which  the  editors  of  this  Heview  had  declined  to  pub- 
lish— but  he  had  intended  to  write  one,  when  his  somewhat 
distempered  imagination  saved  him  the  trouble  of  putting 
pen  to  paper,  by  suggesting  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances his  communication  would  be  burked  1  In  thus 
giving  the  rein  to  his  disordered  fancy,  Dr.  Hale  does 
not  appear  to  have  felt  that  he  was  doidg  a  gross  injustice 
to  the  editors  of  this  journal.  He  had  nothing  whatever 
to  justify  him  in  his  suspicions ;  he  could  bring  forward 
nothing  in  the  past  history  of  its  management  which 
afforded  him  any  ground  whatever  for  his  entertainment 
of  them.  They,  however,  relieved  him  of  the  inconvenience 
of  writing,  and  possibly  enough  from  becoming  responsible 
for  some  more  rash  assertions  and  baseless  conclusions. 

We  can  assure  Dr.  Hale  that  Dr.  Pope  is  so  far  like 
him,  that  in  joining  the  Board  he  has  "  no  personal  interest 
to  serf  e — no  ambition  to  gratify."  He  simply  avails  him- 
self of  an  opportunity  of  rendering  some  help  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  hospital.  He  does  so  solely  in  the 
interests  of  horaceopathy.  So  long  as  the  Board  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  hospital  in  such  a  manner  as  will  conduce 
to  the  furtherance  of  these  interests,  so  long  will  Dr.  Pope 
feel  much  pleasure  in  rendering  them  all  the  assistance 
he  can,  whether  in  their  deliberations  in  Great  Ormond 
Street  or  in  the  pages  of  this  Renew.  Should  it  appear 
to  him  that  the  interests  of  homceopathy  are  compromised 
by  the  acts  of  the  Board,  he  will  have  no  hesitation  in 
withdrawing  from  their  councils. 

Dr.  Mackechnie  protested  against  Dr.  Pope's  joining 
the  Board,  on  the  ground  that  Dr.  Madden  had,  when 
accepting  office  on  the  staff,  retired  from  his  editorial 
position  on  the  Review.  We  admit  at  once  that,  cceleris 
paribus,  it  is  desirable  that  the  editor  of  a  public  journal 
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■hould  Dot  be  oiGcially  connected  with  an  institution,  tbe 
proceedingB  of  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  criticise. 
When,  however,  three  genUemen  are  engaged  upon  a 
journcj,  a  rule  of  this  kind  need  not  be  rigorously  insisted 
upon.  Further,  when  the  number  of  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  undertake  public  work  is  limited,  a  rale  of  this 
kind  hinders  its  due  performance.  This  has  already,  as 
observed  by  Dr.  PoPB  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Halb,  been  felt 
as  regards  the  hospital,  and  therefore  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  abandon  the  observance  of  a  rule,  the  only 
effect  of  which  is  to  add  to  the  anxiety,  the  labour,  and 
the  annoyances  incidental  to  editorial  work,  an  exclusion 
firom  all  posts  of  a  public  character  in  the  profession. 

Before  passing  from  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  our  deep  regret  at  the  remarks 
which,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  fell  from  Dr.  Dbcbt 
and  Dr.  Hale  regarding  Mr.  Trtjeman.  From  those 
observations,  one  4'ould  be  led  to  suppose  that  their  expe- 
rience had  shown  them  that  any  representation  the  Medical 
Staff  might  desire  to  make  to  the  Board  through  the 
Official  Manager  would,  if  they  did  not  happen  to  coincide 
with  that  gentleman's  views,  be  very  imperfectly  laid 
before  his  colleagues.  Whatever  their  ima^nations  may 
have  suggested,  we  are  quite  sure  that  their  experience  of 
Mr.  Tbdeman  has  ever  been  the  reverse  of  this.  To  say 
the  least  of  it,  such  remarks  were  seriously  unjust  to  Mr. 
Trobuan,  who  has  for  many  years  devoted  an  amount  of 
time,  zeal,  and  energy  to  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
hospital  in  each  of  its  departments  which  few  others  could 
have  been  found  to  do.  Mistakes  he  may  now  and  again 
have  made — and  where  is  the  man  who  in  his  position 
would  not  have  done  so  ?  But  that  he  has  ever  anxiously 
endeavoured  to  do  that  which  is  right  we  do  know.  And 
we  are  equally  assured  that  much  of  the  efficiency  which 
marks  the  arrangements  of  the  establishment  is  due  to 
his  forethought,  ability,  and  determination.  We  regret 
much  to  find  that  in  quarters  where  he  ought  to  be 
highly  appreciated,  he  can  be  so  lightly  and  ungenerously 
spoken  of. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  the  reference  in  the  B«port  to 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Lectures 
Committee.  We  believe  that  the  attendance  during  the 
session  has  been  considerably  larger  than  previously.  We 
trust  that  the  beginning  which  has  been  made  is  but  an 
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earnest  of  greater  success  in  the  future.  We  are  con- 
Tiuced  that  well  announced,  attractive,  and  thoroughly 
practical  lectures  will  secure  an  appreciative  audience, 
and  cannot  fail  to  conduce  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
homoeopathy.  But  patience  and  perseverance  are  essen- 
tial in  this  as  in  all  undertakings  of  any  importance.  Our 
lecturers  must  he  satisfied  with  comparatively  small  audi- 
ences in  their  early  struggles  to  establish  a  school  of 
bomceopathy,  and  they  must  be  prepared  to  bend  the 
whole  of  their  energies  to  produce  lectures  as  full  and  as 
interesting  as  they  would  do,  were  they  assured  before- 
hand of  a  large  and  critical  assembly  of  hearers. 

In  conclusion,  we  trust  that  our  hospital  will  during 
the  present  year  pursue  a  steady  and  useful  course,  bene- 
fiting an  increasing  number  of  sick,  attracting  additional 
supporters  towards  its  maintenance,  on  the  broad  basis  of 
the  manifest  advantage  it  renders  to  the  development  of 
homoeopathy.  We  farther  hope  that  those  who  have,  by 
reason  of  any  grievances  they  may  have  felt  themselves 
justified  in  complaining  of,  been  induced  to  look  coldly 
upon  it,  will  once  more  do  what  lies  in  their  power  to 
sustain  it  in  full  efGciency,  and  increase  its  capacity  for 
doing  good  service  in  the  cause  of  homceopathy. 

We  know  full  well  that  the  sole  anxiety  of  the  Board 
of  Management  is  that  the  patients  received  into  the 
hospital  shall  have  every  advantage  that  their  several 
cases  may  require,  and  that  the  medical  officers  shall  be 
in  possession  of  every  opportunity  for  exercising  their 
professional  skill,  for  showing  the  advantages  of  homceo- 
pathy to  their  medical  brethren,  and  instructing  them  in 
the  way  of  availing  themselves  of  these  advantages.  There 
exist  no  reasons  whatever,  other  than  such  as  are  purely 
imaginary,  why  the  Board  of  Management,  the  Medical 
Staff,  and  the  whole  body  of  subscribers  should  not  work 
together  harmoniously  for  the  common  good  of  the  patients 
and  of  homoeopathy.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  vin- 
dictive feelings  are  cherished,  or  miserable  jealousies  are 
to  become  mainsprings  of  action,  the  general  management 
will  be  seriously  obstructed,  the  welfare  of  the  sick  will 
be  imperilled,  and  the  progress  of  homtEopathy  be  com- 
promised. 

Ou  every  ground,  then,  we  plead  for  the  hear^  co- 
'  operation  of  aU  who  feel  an  interest  in  homoeopathy  in 
sustaining  in  full  efficiency  oar  Metropolitan  Hospital  and 
School  of  Hom<Eopathy. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  MATERIA  MEDICA. 
By  D.  Dycb  Beowh,  M.A.,  M.D. 

II. — Agariccs  MuscARius  (Fly-Agaiic — a  Poisonous 

Mushroom). 
ThepathogeDesiBofayartctMis  an  extremely  intereBdng 
one,  and  shows  it  to  hare  a  very  marked  and  peculiar 
action.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  neurotic  drug — that  is,  the 
tnaia  force  of  its  action  falls  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  and 
sympathetic  nervous  systems,  and  when  it  affects  other 
tissues  there  is  almost  always  a  marked  amount  of  the 
neurotic  element  in  it.  It  affects  both  sensory  and  motor  . 
centres,  and  generally  we  find  evidence  of  both  seta  of 
nerves  being  affected  simultaneously.  Dr.  Hughes  {Phar- 
macodynamics, Srd  edition,  p.  76)  states  it  as  his  opinion 
that  "  the  motor  centres  suffer  most  severely."  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  in  this,  for  while  both  suffer  severely,  it 
seems  to  me  that  disorder  of  the  sensory  apparatus  is 
more  prominent  and  severe  than  that  of  the  motor  appa- 
ratus. With  this  preamble,  I  shall  endeavour  to  sketch  in 
a  general  way  the  pathogenetic  action  of  agaricus. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  nervine  stimulant, 
producing  a  condition  of  cerebral  excitation,  with  in- 
creased  activity  and  muscular  power.  In  the  next  stage, 
mere  cerebro-spinal  stimulaUon  goes  the  length  of  abnor- 
mal excitement,  intoxication  and  delirium.  In  cases  of 
poisoning,  the  result  of  very  large  doses,  the  intoxication 
and  delirium  is  followed  by  stupor,  coma,  and  convul- 
sions. But  in  more  moderate  doses,  what  we  observe 
following  the  stage  of  intoxication  and  delirium  is  a  con- 
dition of  corresponding  nervous  depression,  manifesting 
itself  by  languor,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  general  prostra- 
tion. Along  with  this  state,  the  prover  is  much  troubled 
with  vertigo  and  headaches.  The  headaches  are  clearly 
not  of  the  sympathetic  character  of  the  headaches  pro- 
duced by  some  other  drugs — that  is,  not  sympathetic  with 
disorder  of  other  organs,  as  gastric  headaches  or  the 
so-called  "  bilious  "  headaches  are.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  pretty  evident  that  the  ayartcta  headache  is  essentially 
a  neurosal  or  a  neuralgic  headache,  and  is  almost  always  • 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  bead  or  to  particular  spots,  as 
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the  temples,  the  frontal  eminences,  &o.  Neither  is  it  the 
headache  of  true  cerebral  congestion,  which  is  not  thus 
limited  in  its  seat.  The  terms  "  neurosal "  and  "  neu- 
ralgic," as  indicating  somewhat  different  states,  though 
allied,  are  the  terms  vhich,  I  think,  describe  the  agaricus 
headache.  The  neuralgic  character  of  the  pain  is  clearly 
seen  when  we  observe  how  decidedly  the  trifacial  nerve 
suffers;  its  course  could  almost  be  traced  out  from  the 
description  and  seat  of  many  of  the  pains  in  the  head  and 
face.  One  nerve  of  special  sense — the  optic — is,  we  shall 
see,  affected,  producing  asthenopia  or  amblyopia.  The 
neuralgic'producing  power  of  agaricus  is  seen  not  only  in 
the  head  and  face,  but  over  the  whole  body — in  the  eyes, 
in  the  chest-walls,  the  abdominal  walls,  the  arms,  legs, 
and  intestines.  The  character  of  the  agaricus  pain  is 
varied.  The  chief  forms  of  it  are  pressure — as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  forehead,  over  the  eyes,  when  the  feeling  of 
pressure  induces  the  prober  to  close  his  eyes  for  relief; 
or  again,  a  pain  ae  of  splinters  or  coarse  needles  in  the 
part,  or  of  stitches ;  or  again,  a  tearing  pain  ;  and  lastly, 
a  peculiar  pain  as  of  ice  touching  the  part,  sometimes 
mingled  with  burning,  many  provers  describing  it  as  a 
burning  pain,  as  if  the  part  were  frozen.  This  icy  pain 
contrasts,  as  Dr.  Hughes  remarks,  with  the  pain  of 
arsenic,  when  the  pain  is  burning  as  from  Hot  needles. 
The  pain  as  from  splinters  or  coarse  needles  is  also  almost 
peculiar  to  agaricus. 

The  next  most  important  action  of  agaricus  is  upon 
the  spinal  cord,  and  upon  it  the  effect  is  very  marked  and 
pecuUar,  It  corresponds  very  closely  to  what  is  known 
as  "  spinal  irritation."  We  find  pains  more  or  less  severe 
of  various  kinds  experienced  in  the  spinal  column,  often 
with  tenderness  to  touch  in  particular  spots,  and  along 
with  this,  or,  rather,  as  a  part  of  the  same  condition,  we 
find  an  immense  variety  of  neuralgic  pains,  evidently 
seated  in  the  sensory  spinal  nerves.  These  have  been 
already  alluded  to,  and  th^  occur  in  the  chest-walls, 
abdomen,  and  extremities.  In  the  lower  extremities  the 
sciatic  nerves  are  undoubtedly  involved. 

But  the  question  arises — Does  the  pathogenesis  only 
show  a  state  of  "  spinal  irritation,"  or  is  the  cord  affected 
in  a  more  serious  way  by  the  setting-up  of  inflammation  ? 
I  do  not  think  it  goes  this  length,  still  ^ere  is  good  evi- 
dence of  a  mild  form  of  congestion  of  the  cord,  especially 
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of  the  lower  portion,  the  symptoma  of  which  will  he  seen 
in  the  subsequent  analysis.  Still  I  cannot  but  think,  with 
Dr.  Hughes,  that  most  of  the  spinal  symptoms  point  only 
to  apinal  irritation. 

Besides  this  powerful  action  upon  the  sensory  aer- 
Tous  system,  we  find  an  important  and  powerful  action 
upon  the  motor  centres,  as  shown  by  muscular  spasms 
or  twitches,  general  tremors,  and  convulsions.  The  con- 
vulsive movements  of  agaricua  are  much  more  allied  to 
those  of  chorea  than  of  tetanus  or  epilepsy.  These  spas- 
modic twitches  of  the  muscles  are  developed  in  all  parts 
of  the  body,  and  sometimes  are  one-aided.  This  is  impor- 
tant to  note  apropos  of  chorea.  The  motor  ocuti  nerve 
has  been  found  to  be  semi-paralysed,  producing  ptosis. 

Besides  this  cerebro-spinal  action,  we  find  that  agaricua 
affects  certain  mucous  membranes.  In  the  nose,  we  find 
irritatjon  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  and  coryza,  and, 
in  the  mouth,  congestion  of  its  mucous  membrane,  with 
irritation  of  the  s^ivary  glands.  This  irritation  extends 
down  into  the  stomach,  when,  along  with  a  slimy  white 
tongue,  we  find  evidences  of  gastric  catarrh,  with  nausea, 
and  uneasiness  in  the  stomach.  I  already  remarked  at 
the  outset  that  where  agaricua  affected  other  tissues  than 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  we  found  the  symptoms  of  the 
local  disorder  mingled  in  an  interesting  way  with  the 
neurotic  symptoms.  Thus  in  the  gastric  catarrh  ofagarictu 
we  find  much  more  severe  pain  and  vomiting  than  one 
usually  expects  in  a  simple  example  of  this  disorder. 
Along  with  the  stomach  affection  there  is  slight  liver 
nneasiness,  while  in  the  intestines  the  condition  produced 
is  not  one  of  inflammation,  but  rather  a  neurosal  irrita- 
tion, manifested  by  severe  griping  colic,  and  great  flatulent 
distension  and  rumbling,  with  passage  of  quantities  of 
flatus  per  rectum.  The  rectum  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
intestine  which  shows  anything  like  mucous  membrane 
irritation,  the  stool  being  generally  too  frequent  and  of 
pappy  consistence,  sometimes  running  on  to  actual  diarr- 
hoea. The  neurotic  irritation  in  the  rectum  is  shown  by 
itching  and  burning  at  the  anus.  We  also  find  that  the 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  mouth 
extends  down  to  the  air-passages.  Here  again  we  find 
the  predominance  of  the  neurotic  over  the  inflammatory 
symptoms.  The  provers  suffer  from  spasmodic  bron- 
chitis, where  the  evidences  of  actual  bronchitis  are  slight 
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Compared  with  the  Bpasmoclic  accompaniments.  The 
cough  is  violent,  spasmodic,'  coming  in  paroxysms,  which 
end  in  sneezing  and  lachrymation.  It  is  worst  at  night 
and  in  the  morning,  and  the  proTer  has  to  sit  up  in  hed 
on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  cough  and  the  difficulty 
of  breathing.  The  chest  feels  tight  and  constricted,  and 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  hreathing  from  spasm  of  the 
tabes. 

As  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  observe,  agaricut 
in  this  sphere  is  a  close  analogue  of  ipecacuan,  though 
unlike  it  and  droaera,  the  coi^h  rarely  causes  vomiting. 

Agaricut  also  shows  a  skin  affinity.  Besides  the  burning 
and  itching  which  is  so  frequently  felt  by  the  provers,  an 
eruption  of  papules  (lichen)  is  not  unfrequently  deve- 
loped, while  in  other  cases  the  eruption  resembles  herpes. 
The  burning  and  itching  of  the  skin  is  really  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  neuralgia,  both  being  abnormal  forms  of  sen- 
sation ;  while  we  irequently  in  disease  see  local  skin 
irritation  at  the  seat  of  a  neuralgia,  the  result  of  reflex 
vaso-motor  paralysis.  The  association  in  agaricus  of 
marked  neuralgic  pain,  with  burning,  itching,  and  her- 
patic  eruption,  cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  pathology 
of  herpes  zoster.     I'his  I  shall  again  refer  to  afterwards. 

The  only  other  organs  on  which  agaricus  seems  to  act 
is  the  kidneys,  where  we  find  evidences  of  stimulation, 
with  marked  increase  of  urine,  followed  by  the  reverse 
state  of  a  decided  diminution  of  the  secretion. 

The  urine  itself  is,  in  most  of  the  ^ro^'m^a,  phoaphatic, 
and  this  leads  me,  in  conclusion,  to  state  that,  as  the  result 
of  the  powerful  action  oiagarious  upon  the  nervous  system, 
we  find  the  provers  lapse  into' a  state  of  general  nervous 
depression.  They  are  languid,  weak  in  the  limbs,  unfit 
for  exertion,  stagger  in  walking,  suffer  from  phosphatic 
urine  and  sexual  apathy ;  they  are  chilly,  and  easUy  per- 
spire, sleep  badly  and  wake  unrefreshed. 

With  this  sketch  of  the  general  action  of  agaricus,  I 
now  proceed  to  analyze  more  minutely  the  various  symp- 
toms under  their  usual  heads. 

Mind.  The  pathc^enesis  brings  out  four  phases  or 
stages  of  cerebral  or  mental  excitement. 

1.  A  state  of  slight  mental  excitement  or  stimulation. 
In  this  group  of  symptoms  we  find  the  following  noted. 
Sxcitemeot  of  intellect,  with  increased  cheerfulness 
(sometimes   taking   the   place   of   previous   ill-humour). 
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brizht  mood,  feeling  of  abBence  of  care,  increased  courage, 
Bociable,  active,  and  glad  of  having  done  his  duty.  Soon 
after  taking  it  the  natives  of  Siberia  become  jolly,  and  are 
gradually  seised  with  such  a  fit  of-gaiety  that  they  take  to 
singing,  leaping,  and  reciting  before  the  beauties  of  their 
tribe  their  exploits  in  war  or  in  the  chase.  Voluble  talk- 
ing, great  loquacity,  passing  rapidly  from  one  subject  to 
another.  They  begin  to  dance,  sing,  tell  secrets,  the  fancy 
is  exalted,  an  ecstatic  state  ts  present,  with  facility  for 
making  verses. 

S.  A  state  or  stage  of  more  decided  intoxication.  The 
prover,  while  singing  and  talking  volubly,  returns  no 
answers  when  questioned ;  immoderate  gaiety  alternates 
with  melancholy.  One  man  ran  about  the  yard,  romped 
with  th4  children,  threw  them  down,  and  even  hit  them  ; 
they  embrace  their  companions  and  kiss  their  hands  ;  they 
tumble  about  in  a  grotesque  manner  ;  are  unable  to  walk 
straight,  and  laugh  at  their  inability ;  run  about  and  leap 
in  dangerous  places,  leap,  dance,  sing,  or  weep.  They 
seem  to  lose  the  perception  of  the  relative  size  of  objects, 
taking  long  steps  and  jumping  over  small  objects,  as  if 
they  were  trunks  of  trees  ;  a  small  hole  appears  a  frightful 
chasm,  and  a  spoonful  of  water  an  immense  lake.  A  state 
of  cheerful,  good-humoured  delirium  prevails,  with  great 
mental  excitement  and  incoherent  talking.  Hallucina- 
tions  are  oJlen  observed.  He  imagines  he  is  a  military 
officer,  commanding  at  a  drill  and  directing  the  various 
manceuvres.  He  imagines  himself  at  the  gate  of  hell,  and 
that  the  mushroom  commands  him  to  fall  on  his  knees  and 
confess  his  sins,  which  he  does.  He  imagines  he  sees  his 
dead  sister  in  heaven.  Talks  volubly  and  respectfully  as 
if  to  his  parents.  Once  it  is  remarked  that  there  was 
great  prostration,  with  delirium  very  much  resembling 
that  which  occurs  in  adynamic  fevers. 

Along  with  this  delirious  intoxication,  there  are  some- 
times observed  general  tremor  of  the  muscles,  spasmodic 
twitchiogs  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck,  and  evea 
of  the  whole  body,  causing  the  prover  to  walk  with  a 
spasmodic  lifting-up  and  putting  dowu  of  hie  legs.  It  is 
noted  also  that  in  this  state  of  excitement  the  physical 
strength  is  often  greatly  increased,  and  they  can  lift  very 
heavy  loads  with  ease. 

3.  The  third  stage  of  mental  excitement  produces  a 
condition  of  furious  or  raging  delirium.     The  prover  can 
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barely  be  prevented  injuring  himself,  fancying  the  mush- 
room had  ordered  him  to  np  up  his  bowels,  screams  and 
raves  like  a  madman,  and  haa  to  be  confined.  This  may 
alternate  with  religious  excitement.  These  symptoms  are 
recorded  nine  times. 

4.  The  fourth  stage  is  one  of  general  mental  depression,  ' 
evidently  the  result  of  the  previous  excitement.  General 
prostration  is  noted  twice ;  depression  of  spirits  and  melan- 
choly, five  times ;  uneasiness  and  anxiety  of  mind,  five 
times ;  fretfulneas,  irritability,  ill-humour,  and  quarrel- 
someness, thirteen  times.  Along  with  this  irritability  we 
find  a  state  of  languor,  disinclination  to  speak,  or  to  do 
any  work,  or  to  be  troubled  in  any  way,  noted  ten  times. 
The  symptoms  which  Dr.  Allen  places  in  italics  are  *Sk6 
teas  much  out  of  humour  all  day  and  disinclined  to  answer 
when  asked  questions;  disinclination  to  speak;  'She  who 
ordinarily  felt  so  extremely  solicitous  about  everything,  is 
now  quite  indifferent;  disinclination  to  work.  '  It  is  noted 
once  that  the  prover  had  difficulty  to  find  the  words  he 
wishes  to  use.  Mental  effort  caused  in  one  man  a  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head,  with  throbbing  of  the  vesBels,  and  heat 
of  the  face.  Following  these  symptoms,  we  find  confusioa 
of  mind,  stupefaction,  and  loss  of  memory.  I  might  have 
added  a  fifth  state  of  cerebral  impairment,  which  was 
noticed  in  cases  of  poisoning,  viz.,  loss  of  consciousness, 
with  red,  pufify  face. 

lliis  interesting  part  of  the  pathogenesis  of  agaricut 
points  to  it  as  a  valuable  medicine  in  various  forma  of 
cerebral  excitement.  The  symptoms  do  not  point  to  such 
active  congestion  of  the  brain  as  we  find  in  belladonna, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  in  the  provera  there  was  more  or  less 
of  this,  as  shown  by  the  active  delirium,  and  in  the  last 
stage,  the  unconsciousness.  Agaricus,  then,  would  be 
indicated  in  states  of  general  nercous  excitement,  in  which 
the  brain  functions  participate ;  in  delirium  tremens,  in 
which  the  delirium  is  generally  of  an  easy,  good-humoured 
type,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  muscular  tremors  which 
we  have  seen  in  agaricus;  and  in  the  delirium  of  fevers, 
the  accompanying  or  rapidly  following  prostration  of 
agaricus  being  an  additional  indication  for  its  use  in 
fevers.  The  general  languor,  and  disinclination  for  work, 
physical  and  mental,  with  irritable  mood,  and  depression 
of  spirits,  points  to  this  drug  as  a  stimulant  in  similar 
states  in  patients  with  nervous  systems  which  are  below 
par. 
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Head.  A  considerable  Dumber  of  the  symptoms  ar- 
ranged in  this  group  ought  properly  to  have  been  in  the 
same  pathogenetic  group  aa  those  here  arranged  under 
"  Mind,"  as  they  are  so  closely  associated  with  one 
another,  and  are  really  the  same  picture  seen  from  two 
different  points  of  view.  The  symptoms  under  the  group 
"  Mind"  are  almost  entirely  objective  symptoms,  and  are 
observed  by  others  as  occurring  in  the  prover,  while  a 
considerable  number  of  the  symptoms  under  "  Head"  are 
the  corresponding  subjective  symptoms,  or  those  felt  by 
the  prover  himself.  Thus,  we  have  in  the  mildest  form 
of  brain  involvement  by  agaricut,  confusion  and  heamneta 
of  the  head.  This  is  noted  seven  times.  Twice  these 
symptoips  occurred  two  hours  after  taking  the  drug — 'in 
this  case  the  symptom  is  the  direct  effect  of  the  drug ; 
while  it  once  is  noted  as  occurring  early  iu  the  morning, 
"  as  if  he  had  been  revelling  the  day  before  " — this  being 
probably  the  effect  of  the  reaction  from  the  previous  action 
of  the  drug.  When  this  state  of  confusion  of  the  head 
goes  a  step  further  we  have  vertigo,  produced  in  a  very 
marked manner,anditis  recorded  thirty-three  times.  Some- 
times it  is  evident  that  the  vertigo  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  ingestion  of  the  drug,  in  other  cases,  it  as  evidently  is 
the  eflecc  of  reaction  from  the  previous  day's  symptoms ; 
five  times  it  is  noted  as  occurring  early  in  the  morning. 
Twice  it  is  noted  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  brings  on  the 
vertigo,  and  five  times  that  it  came  on  on  going  out  into 
the  open  air.  Sometimes  the  vertigo  is  transient,  or 
comes  on  at  intervals,  at  other  times  it  lasted  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time ;  in  one  case,  for  several  days. 
The  vertigo  is  frequently  associated  with  stupefying  head- 
ache. Five  times  the  provers  were  seen  to  reei  or  stagger 
as  if  drunk,  and  once  there  was  indistinct  sight,  even  of 
near  objects. 

Next,  we  observe  various  forms  of  headache.  First,  as 
to  the  seat  of  the  pain,  one  cannot  fall  to  observe  how  fre- 
quently it  is  confined  to  particular  spots.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  pain  is  felt  in  the  left  temple,  over  the  left  eye- 
brow, and  in  the  left  side  of  the  head,  thirty-nine  times ; 
in  the  right  temple,  eyebrow,  and  right  side  of  the  head, 
twenty  times ;  in  both  temples,  or  alternating  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  thirteen  times ;  in  the  forehead,  often 
just  above  the  aupercihary  ridges  and  r«ot  of  the  nose, 
forty-one  times ;  in  the  occiput,  twenty-seven  times.     In 
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tbe  case  of  the  occipital  pains  we  find  that  thbre  also  the 
painB  are  frequently  confined  to  the  right  or  the  left  half 
of  it,  or  alternating  from  one  to  the  other.  Fain  is  seldom 
observed  in  the  vertex.  General  headache  through  the 
vhote  head,  generally  of  a  dall,  stupefying  character,  is 
also  noted,  but  less  frequently  than  in  localised  parts, 
being  only  recorded  twelve  times.  We  also  find  an 
uneasy  feeling  of  dulness  in  the  head,  with  feeling  of 
Aeatinets  not  amounting  to  pain,  noted  as  occurring  six- 
teen times. 

Next,  as  to  the  character  of  the  pain.  Beside  the  more 
common  sensations  of  pain,  there  are  two  which  are 
noteworthy,  and  which  seem  specially  characteristic  of 
agaricuB.  The  first  is  a  sensation  of  icy  coldnesi  in  the 
painful  part,  as  if  cold  needles  were  pricking  it.  This  is 
only  once  or  twice  noted  as  occurring  in  the  head-pains, 
but  its  characteristic  nature  is  seen  by  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  it  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  notice.  The  other  form  of 
pain  is  that  of  fine  splinters  in  the  part ;  this  also  is  more 
observed  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  analogous  form  of 
pain  in  the  head  being  that  of  painful  stitches.  The  sen- 
sation of  icy  coldness  only  occurs  three  times  in  the  head, 
while  that  of  fine  stitches  or  pricking  is  noted  fifteen  times. 
The  pain  is  described  as  of  a  pressive  character,  forty- 
eight  times,  sometimes  modified  as  a  drawing  pressure,  a 
tearing  pressure,  &c.  Drawing  pain  is  noted  fifteen  times ; 
next  in  order  comes  tearing  pain,  then  occasionally  boring; 
shooting;  dull;  cramp-like;  throbbing  pain.  The  irri- 
tation of  the  motor  nerves  supplying  the  muscles  of  the 
head  and  face  is  shown  by  occasional  twitching  of  the 
muscles.  This  we  find  noted  eleven  times.  'Several  times 
itching  of  the  integuments  is  recorded.  This  is  only  a 
modification  of  pain — an  abnormal  state  of  the  sensory 
nerves,  and  as  not  unfrequently  we  find  that  the  se^  of  a 
neuralgia  is  painful  to  the  touch,  or  may  develope  infiam- 
matory  redness,  so  in  the  case  of  agaricua,  several  provers 
found  the  painful  part  tender  to  touch,  and  conjoined  with 
itchiness  of  the  skin,  and  occasional  eruption  of  pimples. 
We  shall  find  the  same  thing  occurring  in  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

As  this  analysis  of  the  head  symptoms,  which  are  very 

numerous,  has  prevented  me  giving  many  symptoms  in 

full,  I  here  append  those  which  are  put  in  italics  in  Dr. 
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Allen's  work.  Confusion  and  heaeiness  of  head;  *  Fer- 
ti^o;  "Reeling  and  staggering  when  walking  in  th«  open 
atr.  Heacinesi  of  the  head.  *  Dull  headache,  especially 
in  the  forehead,-  thit  headache  obliged  him  to  move  the 
head  constantly  to  and  fro,  and  to  close  the  eyes  as  for 
sleep.  Drawing  headache.  *  Twitches  in  the  skin  of  the 
forehead  above  the  right  eye.  "Dull,  drawing patn  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  between  the  superciliary  ridges. 
'Drawing  from  both  sides  of  the  frontal  bone  as  far  as 
the  root  of  the  nose.  'Sensation  of  coldness,  as  of  ice,  on 
the  scalp,  right  side  of  the  frontal  bone,  although  on  touch- 
ing the  parts,  they  seem  to  feel  warm.  'Pain  as  from  a 
nail  on  the  right  side  of  the  head.  Headache  when  seated. 
'  The  head  constantly  falling  backward,  as  if  a  weight 
were  attached  to  the  occiput. 

From  the  analyaiB  which  I  have  here  made  of  the  head 
svraptoms,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  they  are  chiefly  of  the 
neuralgic  or  neurosal  type,  and  that  agaricus  is  indicated 
aa  a  remedy  in  various  forms  of  nervous  and  neuralgic 
headache.  The  supra-orbital  branch  of  the  6fth  nerve 
'would  seem  to  be  very  frequently  affected.  It  likewise 
would  point  to  agaricus  as  a  remedy  in  vertigo. 
{To  be  eontinued.) 


LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

By  E.  Douglas  Hale,  M.D., 

Physiciui  to  tbe  London  Homicopathic  HospitaL 

(Continued  from  p.  293.) 

Gentlemen, 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  subject  which  will  occupy  us  to-day,  for  I  have  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the' diagnosis  and  treatment  of  one 
of  the  most  fatal  diseases  to  wnich  suffering  humanity  is 
prone.  When  we  remember  the  insidious  character  of 
phthisis,  and  how  frequently  its  earliest  symptoms  escape 
the  observation  of  either  the  patient  or  his  friends ;  and 
when  we  know  that  unless  the  very  earliest  warnings  of 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  are  noticed,  and  its  onward 
march  arrested,  our  measures  of  defence  against  the  de- 
slructire  process  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  consists  in 
covering  a  retreat  with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  or  by 
defending  the  citadel  of  life  until  resistance  is  no  longer 
in  our  power. 
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With  regard  to  the  pathology  of  phthisis,  it  is  not  my 
intention  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  question  as 
to  the  nature  of  palmonary  tubercle,  to  attempt  any 
positive  definition  of  its  essential  character.  I  will  content 
myself  by  stating  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  most  recent 
views  entertained  about  it.  It  is  maintained  that  pul- 
monary phthisis  originates  in  a  purely  inflammatory  pro- 
cess in  the  tissues  of  lungs  having  a  weak  organic  power 
of  resisting  those  changes  which  are  brought  about  by  an 
accumulation  of  epithelial  cells  within  the  pulmonary 
alveoli,  resembling  the  changes  which  take  place  in  true 
catarrhal  pneumonia  by  a  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls 
as  a  result  of  the  former',  ending  in  an  increase  of  the 
interlobular  connective  tissue,  in  fact  a  process  identical 
with  that  of  catarrhal  pneumonia,  but  with  this  essential 
difference,  that  in  pneumonia  the  exudative  products  are 
cast  off,  the  lung  tissue  regaining  its  normal  condition, 
whereas  in  pulmonary  phthisis  the  products  of  inflammation 
are  not  cast  off,  but  on  the  contrary  cause  destructive 
disintegration  and  death  of  the  lung  tissue,  the  result  in  a 
groat  measure  of  a  condition  interfering  with  the  pul- 
monary circulation  by  which  large  portions  of  the 
pulmonary  consolidation  are  destroyed. 

True  tubercle,  it  is  asserted,  is  the  result  of  an  infectite 
process,  originating  in  a  focus  of  infection  from  which  the 
infective  tubercular  element  is  carried  to  distant  organs, 
and  there  deposited  in  the  shape  of  grey  granulations  and 
numerous  nodular  masses,  which  disseminated  through  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  constitute  what  is  understood  as 
mUiary  tubercles.  But  even  here  it  is  asserted  by  some 
that  an  antecedent  inflammation  seems  to  originate  these 
infective  elements,  so  that  to  my  mind  there  is  no 
absolutely  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  inflammatory 
and  non-mflammatory  pathological  conditions  in  relation 
to  the  distinction  between  the  lesions  constituting  pul- 
monary phthisis  and  tuberculosis.  In  practice  we  meet 
with  cases  where  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  lesion 
in  the  lung  has  been  antecedent  or  subsequent  to  inflam- 
mation. Cases  occur  where  infiltration  of  what  I  must 
still  call  tubercle  goes  on  slowly,  unaccompanied  by 
symptoms  or  signs  of  inflammation,  a  gradual  degeneracy 
of  tissue  owing  to  feeble  or  perverted  nutrition  takes 
place,  followed  sooner  or  later  by  local  and  cons^tutional 
signs  of  irritation.    Albuminoid  and  cacoplastic  exudations 
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take  place  from  the  blood  deficient  in  fibrine,  followed  by 
coadensation  and  subsequent  softening  of  t^e  infiltrated 
Bubetance.  Such  are  cases  of  what  is  termed  chronic 
phthieiB,  -which  do  not  adrance  with  unvarying  prioress 
towards  a  fatal  termination,  but  have  ofiien  long  intervals 
during  which  the  local  signs  and  constitutional  symptoms 
remain  in  statu  quo,  or  become  less  pronounced  under 
judicious  treatment.  On  the  other  hand  you  meet  with 
cases  in  which  evidence  of  pre-existing  infiammatioD, 
either  of  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  bronchial  irri- 
tation, or  of  unresolved  pneumonia  ia  undoubtedty  aflforded 
you.  In  either  case,  we  frequently  find,  that  there  was 
a  constitutional  proclivity  to  the  disease;  but  what  the 
essence  of  that  phthisical  diathesis  is,  we  are  at  present 
unable  to  say.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  ia 
hereditary,  but  it  can  also  be  induced,  witness  for  example 
the  effects  of  climatic  influences  in  natives  of  the  tropics 
(where  phthisis  is  unknown),  when  they  are  exposed  to 
European  cold  and  damp;  it  may  also  be  induced  in 
natives  of  the  temperate  zone  not  otherwise  prone  to 
tuberculization  by  hereditary  descent,  if  they  are  subjected 
to  those  influences  which  deteriorate  the  general  health  by 
inducing  imperfect  assimilation  of  food,  and  at  the  same 
time  deficient  oxygination  of  an  imperfectly  elaborated 
vital  fluid.  Another  cause  of  induced  phthisis  closely 
allied  to  that  just  named  is  no  uncommon  one,  namely,  a 
low  state  of  health  following  undue  lactation  or  exhausting 
discharges  or  loss  of  blood.  I  saw  lately  in  consultation 
with  an  esteemed  colleague,  a  case  in  which  there  is  no 
history  of  hereditary  consumption,  but  in  which  frequent 
miscarriages  and  domestic  anxiety  have  been  followed  by 
most  suspicious  general  and  local  symptoms  of  pulmonaiy 
tubercle.  These  may  be  thought  such  trite  and  well- 
known  facts,  that  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  occupy  your 
time  by  dwelling  upon  them ;  but  I  do  bo  because  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  younger  portion  of  those  I  have  the 
honor  to  address,  some  caution  for  which  I  should  have 
been  most  grateful  when  I  commenced  the  practice  of  our 
profession.  I  meaa.tbis,  that  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
of  hereditary  predisposition,  we  should  be  alive  to  the  fact 
of  the  frequency  of  induced  phthisis  in  forming  our 
diagnosis.  A  case  which  occurred  some  five-and-thirty  years 
ago,  made  a  very  lasting  and  painful  impression  upon  my 
mind,  illustrates  both  mis  form  of  the  disease,  as  well  as 
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ite  insidious  character.  I  was  living  in  the  house  of  a 
medical  friend,  a  man  of  good  average  education  in  targe 
practice,  with  quick  perceptives  in  detecting  disease,  and 
yet  both  he  and  myself  were  blind  to  the  fact,  that  a 
daughter  of  his,  between  15  and  16  years  of  age,  was  day 
by  day  and  week  by  week,  fadinr  away  before  our  eyes 
in  tubercular  phthisis.  The  girl  had  been  to  school  at 
Brighton,  ana  I  am  afraid  had  not  been  sufficiently 
nourished,  or  had  her  general  health  attended  to;  on 
coming  home  for  the  holidays,  she  simply  looked  pale, 
languid,  and  thin,  but  then  she  was  growing  fast,  the 
symptoms  of  cough  and  shortness  of  breath  were  not 
sufficient  to  arrest  our  attention,  neither  on  the  father  or 
mother's  side  was  there  consumption,  and  so  both  when 
at  school  and  at  home  the  mischief  escaped  detection ; 
until  one  day  to  our  horror,  upon  examining  her  chest,  a 
cavity  was  discovered  in  the  apex  of  one  lung,  and  in  a 
very  few  months  she  was  carried  to  hei  grave.  Now  if 
such  blindness  could  exist  in  the  family  of  a  medical  man, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  same  occurs  over  and  over 
again  in  other  families,  and  moet  precious  time  is  lost. 

This  insidious  character  of  the  disease  being  one  of  its 
characteristics,  is  I  believe  the  chief  cause  of  the  great 
mortality  which  this  disease  produces,  for  I  am  convinced 
from  considerable  experience,  that  the  prospect  of  cure  is 
much  more  hopeful  than  is  generally  believed,  provided 
those  structural  changes  have  not  advanced  beyond  a 
certain  stage.  When  I  come  to  the  question  of  treatment, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  kind  of  cases  in  which 
treatment  in  the  early  stages  affords  the  most  hopeful 
prospect  of  cure,  and  happily  such  cases  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  what  is  so 
perfectly  well-known  and  self-evident,  that  the  early 
detection  of  the  disease  is  of  supreme  importance,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  if  the  physician  possesses  the  necessary 

aualifications  of  ordinary  diagnostic  skill  in  interpreting 
le  value  of  symptoms,  combined  with  an  acute  ear, 
trained  to  the  perception  of  those  sounds  which  auscul- 
tation yields,  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis  in  its  very  earliest 
stage  is  such  a  very  difficult  matter.  Of  course  every  one 
knows  that  there  are  cases,  where,  in  spite  of  the  most 
careful  enquiry  into  the  history  of  the  case  in  relation  to 
hereditary  transmission,  or  to  the  previous  habits,  mode  of 
life,  and  occupation  of  the  patient;    and  even  where  a 
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most  careful  physical  ezaminatioa  has  been  made,  a  doubt 
still  remains,  and  no  positive  opimon  can  be  given  to  the 
anxious  relatives  or  friends,  and  time  alone  the  resolver  of 
all  doubts  must  decide  the  momentous  question;  such 
cases,  however,  I  veutare  to  affirm  form  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule.  Permit  me  now  to  recall  to  your  mind 
the  symptoms  which  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  threatening 
consumption,  and  the  physical  signs  which  ordinarily 
accompany  such  symptoms. 

Let  me  for  example  take  an  every-day  case.  A  young 
girl  of  18  or  19,  tall,  slight,  fair,  and  narrow  chested,  who 
menstruated  earlv,  say  at  13  or  14,  and  in  whom  the 
catamenia  are  rather  abundant  than  otherwise,  occurring 
every  third  week ;  the  face  is  pallid,  there  is  an  unusuu 
langour  about  ber,  her  respiration  and  pulse  become 
accelerated  on  slight  exertion,  but  are  but  very  slightly 
hurried  when  she  is  at  rest ;  the  appetite  is  capricious, 
extremities  are  cold  and  clammy.  There  is  very  little 
cough,  except  on  first  getting  up ;  but  the  character  of  tbe 
voice  is  altered  in  speaking  or  reading  aloud,  it  soon 
becomes  husky,  and  in  singing,  her  voice  which  used  to 
be  as  clear  as  a  bell,  now  breaks,  even  on  a  low  note,  and 
has  no  power  of  holding  a  note,  whether  high  or  low  in 
the  scale.  Although  in  the  early  and  middle  part  of  the 
day  her  temperature  is  often  below  the  standard  of  health, 
towards  evening  it  rises  above  100°,  and  she  is  flushed.  Her 
hair,  which  used  to  be  until  lately  glossy  and  inclined  to 
curl,  now  falls  limp  and  springless,  and  is  inclined  to  fall 
off;  she  perspires  but  very  slightly,  and  that  only  towards 
morning.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  these  symptoms,  how- 
ever suspicious,  may  alt  exist,  and  yet  may  be  the  result 
of  other  causes,  and  may  not  depend  upon  tubercular 
development  at  all ;  but  if  combined  with  these  symptoms, 
the  physical  signs  of  condensation  of  the  lung  tissue, 
however  limited,  ejtist,  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  phthisis 
becomes  almost  a  matter  of  certainty. 

Before  drawing  your  attention  to  those  signs  which  aid 
in  the  diagnosis  of  the  earliest  stage  of  phthisis,  I  wish  to 
dwell  for  a  few  minutes  upon  those  signs  which  generally 
indicate  the  presence  of  tubercle,  when  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  its  existence.  It  is  important  to  remember,  that 
there  are  no  physical  signs  peculiar  to  phthisis,  and  it  is 
only  by  combination  and  comparison  of  the  signs  in 
relation  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  that  a  correct 
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diagnosis  can  be  arrived  at.  For  instance,  the  existence  of 
tubercle  I  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  lung  is  recognised 
by  the  difference  between  its  pbyaical  signs  and  that  of 
the  lower  lobe,  in  other  words  by  applying  comparison. 
Where  comparison  cannot  be  employed,  the  diagnosis  is 
rendered  more  difficnlt;  in  those  cases  for  example  which, 
however,  are  exceedingly  rare  and  exceptional,  and  where 
there  is  an  extensive  infiltration  of  tubercular  matter 
throughout  the  whole  of  both  lungs,  and  accompanied 
everywhere  by  the  signs  of  irritation.  It  is  important  to 
remember,  that  all  the  tissaes  of  the  lungs  may  be  involved 
in  the  irritation  which  accompanies  the  development  of 
tubercnle.     We  may  find — 

1.  Signs  of  irritation : 

a.  Of  the  mucous  membrane. 

b.  Of  the  air  ceUs. 

c.  Of  the  serous  membrane. 

2.  Of  solidification. 
Of  ulceration. 
Of  atrophy. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  earliest  signs  are 
not  those  of  actual  condensation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
nor  are  they  signs  of  bronchial  irritation  to  any  appreciable 
extent ;  but  as  I  believe  are  caused  by  slight  hyperiemia 
coming  and  going,  a  condition,  sA  to  speak,  of  preparedness 
for  the  lesions  wmcb  will  sooner  or  later  occur,  i£  preven- 
tive treatment  be  not  promptly  adopted.  During  this 
threatening  stage  there  are  two  signs  of  supreme  im- 
portance ; 

1.  Local  dulness  on  percussion,  often  of  the  slightest 

Eissible  amount,  and  requiring  the  most  delicate  manipu* 
don  to  detect. 

2.  Slight  feebleness  of  respiration  of  one  infra  clavicular 
region. 

A  cantion  becomes  necessary  with  regard  to  this  sign — 
namely,  that  if  we  do  not  know  that  the  respiratory 
murmur  on  the  left  side  is  generally  more  pronounced 
than  on  the  right  side,  we  may  be  led  into  the  error  of 
confounding  the  slightly  less  pronounced  vesicular  expan- 
sion of  the  right  apex,  which  is  normal,  with  capiUary 
congestion  or  consolidation,  which  would  be  the  abnormal 
cause  of  the  feebler  respiration,  and  thus  be  led  to  take  an 
unfavourable  view  of  the  case. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  what  I  propose  to  call,  for  the 
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parpose  of  illuBtratioD,  a  typical  case — 'that  of  the  young 
girl  referred  to  before. 

Let  na  aappose  that,  having  gone  carefully  into  her 
hietory  and  symptoms,  we  next  make  a  physical  examina- 
tion of  her  chest,  which  on  inspection  we  find  seems  to 
expand  equally  on  both  sides  ;  there  is,  however,  a  want 
of  the  full  development  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  considering 
her  height ;  we  percuss  delicately  both  clavicles  with  the 
tips'  of  two  fingers,  and  a  practised  ear  detects  slight  com- 
parative dulness  on  one  side,  but  so  slight  that  positive 
dulness  cannot  be  afErmed.  If  we  now  get  our  patient  to 
take  a  deep  inspiration  and  then  to  hold  her  breath,  if  any 
dulness  really  exists  this  procedure  will  in  moit  cases 
reveal  it.  If  in  addition  to  this  slight  amount  of  dulness 
we  find,  on  applying  the  stethoscope,  that  there  is  feeble- 
ness of  respiration,  as  well  as  dimmished  sonoriety  on  the 
affected  side  compared  with  the  opposite  side,  especially  if 
the  feebleness  be  on  the  left  side,  we  should,  I  think,  be 
justified  in  concluding  that  at  least  the  gjravest  suspicions 
must  be  entertained  that  tubercular  disease  is  impending. 
If  either  or  both  of  those  signs  are  anequivocally  present, 
and  that  either  on  ordinary  or  deep  inspiration  signs  of 
bronchial  irritation  are  heard  in  the  shape  of  mucous  or 
muco- crepitating  riles,  or  even  only  one  or  two  bubbles, 
the  diagnosis  of  incipient  phthisis  becomes  a  matter  of 
certainty,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  symptoms 
and  history  of  the  patient. 

I  would  mention,  in  passing,  one  symptom,  which  is,  I 
know,  often  relied  upon  in  diagnosing  phthisis — namely, 
prolongation  of  the  expiratory  murmur ;  but  inasmuch  as 
1  have  frequently  noticed  this  in  thin,  nervous  patients, 
in  whom  all.  other  symptoms  and  signs  of  consumption 
were  wanting,  I  am  not  inclined  to  attach  much  import- 
ance to  that  phenomenon ;  but  if  a  prolonged  expiratory 
murmur  is  of  an  interrupted  character,  the  "  respiration 
entrecoup^"  of  Laenec,  it  has  an  increased  diagnostic 
value. 

My  object  in  this  lecture  being  to  limit  what  I  have  to 
say  to  the  chief  principles  of  the  early  diagnosis  and  to  its 
treatment,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the  larger 
question  of  the  symptoms,  physical  signs,  and  the  struc- 
tural lesions  of  tbe  fully -developed  disease.  It  would 
require  an  entire  course  of  lectures  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing ;  bnt  I  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  when  I 
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come  to  Uie  subject  of  treatmeDt,  and  confine  my  remarks 
solely  to  tlie  homceopathic  method  of  combating  the  inci- 
pient stage  of  phthisis,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  homceo- 
pathy  is  powerless  in  the  subsequent  stages ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  can  affirm,  from  some  thirty  years'  experience, 
that  our  specificaUy-acting  remedies,  when  applied  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  similars,  are  of  inestimable  value  in 
retarding  the  progress  of  phthisis,  prolonging  life,  and  in 
the  last  stage  of  all  palliating  many  of  the  distressing 
symptoms  which  usher  in  the  approach  of  the  last 
enemy. 

In  the  prognosis  the  physician  may  be  called  upon  to 
give,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  able  to  diagnose 
between  that  form  of  phthisis  which  is  more  closely  allied 
to  catarrhal  pneumonia  and  has  a  pneumonic  origin,  and 
where  the  lesion  is  limited  and  localized,  to  that  form 
which  originates  in  the  formation  and  general  distributioD 
of  what  pathologists  now-a-days  call  true  tubercle,  consist- 
ing of  grey  semi-transparent  nodules,  which  are  often 
deposited  not  only  through  the  entire  substance  of  both 
lungs,  but  also  in  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  In 
such  cases  where  such  extensive  deposits  exist,  I  need 
not  say  the  prognosis  must  be  most  unfavourable,  and 
even  the  possibility  of  arresting  the  fatal  issue  hopeless. 

In  not  a  few  cases  the  diagnosis  is  one  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, for,  owing  to  the  general  diffusion  of  tubercle 
through  the  lung,  comparison  of  one  portion  of  the  lung 
with  the  other  portions,  cannot  be  made,  even  where 
physical  signs  exist,  and  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis  are 
now  and  then  met  with,  in  which  no  auscultatory  signs 
are  discoverable,  and  such  patients  even  die,  retaining  to 
the  last  their  usual  embonpoint,  and  in  whom  there  were 
neither  cough  nor  expectoration.  Such  cases  are  of  course 
comparatively  rare,  but  the  ordinary  form  of  acute  tuber- 
culosis is  well  exemplified  in  a  case  at  present  under  my 
care  in  my  private  practice. 

A  little  girl,  let.  11,  whose  family  are  intensely  stru- 
mous, and  who  has  lost,  I  think,  three  or  four  grown-up 
sisters  in  consumption,  presents  the  following  symptoms : 
— When  first  seen  there  were  short  hacting  cough, 
extreme  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration,  palid  face, 
with  a  crimson  circumscribed  flush  during  the  evening 
exacerbation,  extreme  variation  of  temperature — that  of 
the  morning  being  normal,  rising  to  103  in  the  evening ; 
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perspiree  dnriDg  the  night,  and  has  diarrhcEa  during  the 
da^.  There  are  moist  crepitating  r&lea  from  apex  to  base 
in  the  right  long  posteriorlf,  biit  of  greater  intensity 
anteriorly.  The  same  phenomena  exist  in  the  left  long, 
but  confined  to  the  upper  lobes.  "Sov,  although  a  week's 
treatment  has  greatly  diminished  the  severity  of  the 
aboTe-named  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  I  am  obliged 
to  give  a  roost  aofoTourable  prognosis,  for  I  fear  nothing 
can  save  this  child. 

I  mention  this  case,  not  indeed  in  relation  to  the  diag- 
nosis  of  the  early  stage  of  phthisis,  but  as  an  illustration 
and  a  contrast  to  cases  in  which  we  are  justified  in  giving 
a  hopeful  though  guarded  prognosis,  .^d  what  are  these 
cases? 

1.  They  are  those  having  no  strong  hereditary  predis* 
position. 

ft.  If  the  threatening  manifestations  of  the  disease  are 
limited  and  confined  to  the  apex  of  one  long,  especially  if 
it  be  the  left  lung. 

S.  If  impaired  nutrition,  owing  to  feeble  assimilation, 
appears  to  be  the  proximate  cause. 

4.  If  the  symptoms  have  followed  an  attack  of  catarrhal 
pneumonia  or  hsemorrhagic  congestion  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue. 

Now,  I  am  prepared  to  affirm  that  if  we  meet  with  cases 
of  this  kind  and  in  the  incipient  stage,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that,  under  homoeopathic  treatment,  aided 
by  judicious  hygienic  measures,  health  can  be  restored; 
and  I  will  go  further  in  stating,  as  the  result  of  no  incon- 
siderable experience,  that  even  in  cases  where  there  is 
even  a  considerable  amount  of  disintegration  of  the  lung- 
tissue,  life  can  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  whom  I  see  before  me  can,  from  their  own  ex- 
perience, verify  this  statement. 

But  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  pneumonic  origin  of  this 
disease,  in  which  the  great  Laenec  did  not  believe,  and 
which  some  in  the  present  day  are  slow  to  acknowledge. 
Laenec's  opposition  to  this  theory  I  will  take  the  liberty 
to  quote.     He  thus  writes : — 

"  If  we  question  any  practitioner  ignorant  of  morbid  anatomy, 
bat  who  is  a,  man  of  observation  and  free  from  prejudice,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  be  nill  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  very  rare 
to  see  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  supervene  to  acute  pneumonia. 
Even  in  the  cases  where  this  sequence  is  observed,  it  is  impos- 
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rible  to  saj  whether  the  pneumonia  bas  given  riee  b>  t^e  tuber 
des,  or  whether  these,  acting  as  irritating  bodies,  have  not  ex- 
cited the  pneumonia.  On  the  authority  of  morbid  anatomy,  the 
solution  of  the  question  is  much  more  simple,  since  it  is  certain 
that  we  very  rarely  find  tubercles  in  the  lungs  of  those  who 
bare  died  of  pneumonia,  and  that  the  greater  number  of  con- 
sumptive sul^ects  exhibit  no  symptom  of  this  disease  during 
the  progress  of  their  fatal  mdady,  tior  any  trace  of  it  after 
death.  Many  of  these  even  have  never  been  affected  with  it 
daring  the  whole  course  of  their  life.  If  tubercles  were  merely 
ft  product  or  termination  of  acute  peripneumony,  we  should  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  different  steps  of  the  transition  of  the  one 
into  the  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  able  to  describe 
all  the  intermediate  degrees  between  the  simple  inflammatory 
engorgement  and  the  pulmonary  abscess  ;  but  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case." 

I  was  educated  in  this  belief,  and  have  held  it  until  the 
researches  of  the  last  few  years  have  changed  my  views. 
It  is  only  within  recent  times  that  even  the  distinction 
between  catarrhal  pneumonia  and  the  croupous  form  of 
the  disease  has  been  made  clear.  Laenec  knew  of  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  forms  at  all,  and  to  histological 
discoverers  we  are  alone  indebted  for  the  proofs  of  such 
distinction. 

But  the  question  may  still  be  asked,  as  Laenec  asked, 
why  are  not  tubercles  more  frequently  found  in  the  autop- 
sies of  pneumonia? — and  how  comes  it  that  the  greater 
number  of  phthisical  patients  exhibit  no  symptoms  of  the 
disease  T 

The  answer  to  Laenec's  first  question  appears  to  roe  to 
be  this.  In  croupous  pneumonia  the  fibrinoid  exudations 
into  the  alveoli  and  connective  tissue,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  after  coagulating  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  liquify, 
and  are  absorbed  or  expectorated,  and  the  same  thing 
takes  place  in  catarrhal  pneumonia ;  but  if  there  be  a  low 
state  of  general  health  or  a  predisposition  to  phthisis, 
these  exudations  are  not  absorbed,  and  the  following 
structural  changes  ensue  ; — 

1.  An  accimiulation  of  epithelial  cells  within  the 
alveoli. 

ft.  Fibrinous  exudation  and  leucocytes  remain  within 
the  alveoli. 

S.  Thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls. 

4.  Increased  growth  of  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue. 
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This  condition  of  things  soon  leads  to  still  greater  tissae 
changes.  The  cells  in  the  caneolidated  tissue  pass 
through  rarious  stages  of  retrogressire  metamoFphosis, 
the  alveolar  walls  are  destroyed,  and  where  this  process 
is  mast  advanced  all  trace  of  structure  is  lost,  and  nothing 
is  seen  but  a  granular  debris. 

To  foUov  the  destrnctive  process  any  further  would 
lead  me  into  the  subject  of  phthisis  in  its  stilt  more 
advanced  stages,  which  is  not  my  object  in  this  lecture ; 
and  if  I  have  travelled  thus  far,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  to  what  the  neglected  incipient  stage  of 
phthisis  may  very  quickly  lead.  But  these  details  have 
also  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  practical  question 
of  treatment,  to  which  I  now  will  address  myself  to  lay 
before  you, 

I  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  you  in  my  first  lecture 
that  inflammation  and  the  destructive  changes,  such  as  we 
have  just  been  consideiing,  depend  essentially  upon 
enfeebleness  of  the  organism,  how  much  more  it  is  of  this 
nature  when  associated  with  the  development  of  acute 
tubercle,  or  with  the  more  common  form  of  pulmonary 
phthisis.  A  recognition  of  this  principle  is  of  supreme 
importance,  for  whether  the  low  standard  of  health  which 
invariably  exists  in  consumption  depends  primarily  upon 
defective  assimilation,  and  as  a  consequence  imperfect 
sanguification,  and  as  a  result  weak  and  unstable  cell-life, 
debility,  whether  in  the  nervous  centres  or  in  the  tissues 
involved,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  diseased  state ;  and  to 
rectify,  and  if  possible  improve  this  low  standard  of  health, 
forms  one  of  the  chief  indications. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease,  in  common  with  all  dis- 
ease, consists  of  two  kinds — hygienic  and  medicinaL  The 
first  or  hygienic  involves  the  question  of  climate,  upon 
which  I  will  say  a  few  words.  With  regard  to  any  cli- 
mate having  a  specifically  curative  eflect  upon  phthisis, 
1  may  state,  as  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  that  I 
don't  believe  any  climate  in  the  world  possesses  any  such 
specific  power ;  but  I  do  believe  that  whatever  dimate 
has  the  effect  of  keeping  up  the  general  health  to  the 
highest  possible  standard  in  any  given  case,  is  the  best, 
whether  it  be  a  winter  passed  in  the  valley  of  the  Enga- 
dine,  with  its  almost  arctic  temperature,  or  the  Riviera, 
with  its  balmy  air  and  vitalising  insolation,  or  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  where,  &om  the  purity  and  elastdci^  and 
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perfect  dryness  of  the  air,  physical  existence  is  a  pleasure 
and  delight 

The  treatment,  then,  of  incipient  phthisis  must  obTiously 
he  a  combination  of  hygienic  measures  and  those  more 
directly  medicinal.  No  sane  physician  would  trust  to 
either  exclusively.  In  the  treatment  of  the  poorer  classes 
the  former  is,  alas  1  always  difficult  and  often  utterly 
impossihle,  and  even  the  wards  of  an  hospital,  though 
better  for  such  than  squalid  homes,  are  not  favourable 
places  for  the  treatment  of  incipient  phthisis. 

Whatever  the  climate  chosen  as  best  suited  to  any  par- 
ticular  case  may  be,  the  patient  should  live  out  of  doors 
for  as  many  hours  of  the  day  as  possible ;  and  I  believe 
the  advantaf^e  gained  at  any  of  the  usual  winter  places  of 
resort  to  which  invalids  are  sent,  arises  from  the  fact  of 
their  being  able  to  be  in  the  open  air  without  taking  cold. 
The  amount  and  kind  of  out-of-door  exercise  to  be  taken 
must  of  course  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  and  the  exercise  should  be  of  a  kind  that  has  the 
least  effect  of  hurrying  the  respiration ;  and  of  all  kinds 
of  exercise  that  taken  on  horseback  is  undoubtedly  the 
best. 

With  regard  to  diet,  which  I  need  scarcely  say  is  a 
matter  of  equal  importance,  but  upon  which  only  a.  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down,  namely,  that  it  should  be  as  nutri- 
tious and  as  easily  digested  as  possible,  but  as  to  what 
diet  is  the  best  for  each  individual  case,  is  a  matter  which 
can  only  he  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  power 
of  digesting,  and  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient, 
where  such  exist.  When  cod-liver  oil  can  be  digested  it 
is  an  invaluable  nutriment,  and  checks  the  tendency  to 
wasting.  To  eulogise  its  value  would  be  a  waste  of  time, 
seeing  how  universally  its  beneficial  effect  is  acknow- 
ledged, but  it  is  contra-indicated  in  the  following  circum- 
stances, according  to  my  own  experience : — * 

'  la  the  course  of  lectures  lately  delivered  at  tbe  Royal  College  of 
Pbyaiciana,  by  Dr.  Shepherd,  "  On  the  Natural  Hiatoiy  of  Pulmonary 
Consumption,"  this  accomplished  physician,  having  instituted  very 
caretid  iDTettigations  into  the  character  of  the  alvine  evacuattoua  in 
phtbisical  patients  who  were  taking  cod-liver  oil,  found  that  up  to  a 
certain  amount  of  oil  exhibited  large  quantities  passed  through  un- 
changed, causing  fatty  stools,  the  inference  intended  to  be  drawn  was 
that  only  a  certain  amount  of  oil  was  absorbed  and  the  rest  absolutely 
wasted.  Dr.  Shepherd  thinks  that  5ij  twice  a  day  is  the  amount 
really  absorbed. 
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1.  If  it  caosee  aaasea,  lessens  the  appetite,  or  after  a 
fair  trial  continues  to  cause  eructations  tasting  of  the  oil. 

2.  If  there  is  irritative  fever. 

8.  Id  cases  irhere  there  is  a  marked  tendencj'  to  hie- 
morrhoge. 

The  qacBtioa  as  to  the  use  of  stimulants  is  a  very 
important  one,  for  npon  the  choice  of  the  inost  suitable 
stimulant,  or  as  to  the  advisability  of  withholding  stimu- 
lants altogether,  much  of  the  success  of  the  dietetic  treat- 
ment depends  ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  food,  so  here,  each 
case  must  be  studied  for  itself,  and  the  effects  of  stimu- 
lants or  their  abstraction  carefully  watched. 

If  an  apparently  well-chosen  stimulant  cause  flushing, 
headache,  thirst,  or  fever,  you  may  feel  sure  that  either 
the  wrong  stimulant  has  been  chosen  or  that  all  stimulants 
had  better  be  avoided.  These  are  such  trite  and  common 
sense  observations,  that  I  ought  almost  to  apologise  for 
mentioning  them.  I  may  just  say,  as  a  general  rule,  I 
have  found  GuinneBs's  stout  the  best  stimulant  in  the 
majority  of  cases. 

The  treatment  of  incipient  phthisis  by  drugs  is  of  two 
kinds  :— 

1.  The  exhibition  of  medicines  which  have  a  speciflc 
effect  upon  the  constitutional  diathesis,  or  which  have  the 
power  of  rectifying  that  particular  functional  derangement 
of  any  organ  which  appears  to  have  induced  the  low 
condition  of  health  which  invariably  obtains  in  phthisis. 

2.  The  administration  of  those  remedies  which  have  the 
power  of  subduing  the  local  inflammation  which  accom- 
panies the  tissue-changes  involved  in  this  disease,  and 
thereby  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  fever  and  high 
temperature  which  usually  exist,  and  are  indeed  an  exact 
measure,  in  most  cases,  of  the  amount  of  the  pulmonary 
irritation. 

Those  medicines  of  the  6rst  order  will  of  course  include 
chiefly  those  which  Hahnemann  termed  antipsorics,  from 
their  well-proved  pathogenetic  effects  upon  the  organism 
in  profoundly  affecting  the  nutritive  and  assimilative 
functions,  which  I  have  no  doubt  they  do  by  their  effects 
either  upon  cell  metamorphosis  or  upon  the  innervation 
of  organs.  I  can  only  broadly  indicate  the  conditions 
which  we  may  have  to  alter  by  treatment,  and  the  reme- 
dies which  a  totcUtty  of  the  symptoms  indicate ;  a  study  of 
such  totality,  I  beg  again  and  again  to  impress  upon  you. 
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is  before  all  things  essential  in  the  practice  of  homceo- 
pathy.  Let  me  then  mention  a  few  of  the  disordered 
functions  which  may  induce  the  phthisical  condition,  and 
the  medicines  most  likely  to  be  curative  of  functional 
derangement. 

If  the  digestive  functions  are  at  fault,  then  such  medi- 
cines aa  pulsatiUa,  nux  vomica,  calcarea  carbonica,  hryonia, 
carbo  veg,,  &c. 

If  feeble  nutrition  be  the  consequence  of  undue  lacta- 
tion, exhausting  dicharges,  or  mental  anxiety,  then  china, 
phosphoric  add,  ignalia,  calcarea,  &c. 

Should  menstrual  irregularity  or  amenorrhcEa  in  the 
female  be  the  proximate  cause  of  suspicious  pulmonary 
symptoms,  such  medicines  as  pulsatilla  and  »epia  will  be 
indicated. 

If  in  young  girls  in  whom  the  catamenia  have  com- 
menced very  early,  occur  too  frequently,  and  are  too  pro- 
fuse, we  have  in  calcarea  carbonica  an  invaluable  remedy. 

Then  there  are  the  cases  where  a  highly  strumous 
diathesis  exists,  and  where  the  entire  glandular  system 
seems  involved.  In  such  cases  iodine,  biniodide  of  mer- 
cury, and  especially  iodide  of  arsenic  are  all,  according 
to  the  symptoms,  of  undoubted  value  in  arresting  the 
tissue-changes  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  blood. 
Were  I  to  single  out  one  of  these  medicines  as  superior 
to  the  other,  I  should,  cteteris  paribus,  give  the  first  place 
to  iodide  of  arsenic. 

In  what  I  have  ventured  to  put  before  you,  the  prin- 
ciple I  desire  to  enunciate  is  this,  the  importance  of  dis- 
covery, and  when  discovered,  treating  the  cause,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  has  led  to  the  pulmonary  weakness  and 
irritation.  If  we  only  fix  our  attention  upon  the  latter 
and  neglect  the  former,  fiiilure  will  be  too  often  the 
consequence,  but  by  treatment  directed  to  the  causation 
of  the  disease,  will,  I  believe,  be  crowned  by  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

I  now  come  to  speak  about  the  second,  but  equally 
important  remedies,  those  which  we  employ  to  meet  the 
local  manifestations  of  pulmonary  irritation ;  and  when  it 
is  remembered  how  largely  inflammation  enters  into  the 
pathology  of  phthisis,  and,  if  not  arrested,  is  the  chief 
factor  in  breaking  down  the  pulmonary  structurea,  it 
necessarily  follows  that,  when  there  are  increase  in  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  rise  of  temperature,  increase  of 
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cough,  and  acceleratioii  of  the  breathing,  we  most  lose  no 
time  in  meeting  those  symptoms  with  remedies  calculated 
to  sabdue  them,  especially  if,  upon  auscultation,  we  dis- 
corer  the  signs  of  irritation  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of 
this  lecture ;  and  the  chief  of  those  remedies  is  aconite, 
which  must  be  given  freely  and  frequently,  or  until  the 
hyperEemic  state  of  the  affected  portion  of  lung  ceases  to 
give  evidence  of  increased  irritation.  And  it  is  often  very 
interesting  and  satisfactory  to  observe  how  local  dulness 
of  the  clavicle  or  the  sub-clavicular  region  will  disappear 
nnder  this  treatment  with  aconite,  which,  however,  ought 
not  to  be  continued  after  the  increased  irritation  has  sub- 
sided ;  when  this  takes  place  we  should  return  to  the  con- 
stitutional treatment,  until  agaiu  called  upon  to  attack 
any  fresh  irritation.  Should  aconite,  however,  fail  to 
remove  the  local  signs,  and  that  a  sharp  lancinating  pain 
in  the  lung  accompanies  the  cough,  if  there  be  heat  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands  coming  on  towards  evening,  and  that 
the  pulse  and  respiration  are  still  accelerated,  »Ao«/)Aoru« 
will  moat  likely  be  the  proper  medicine.  I  say  most 
likely,  because  I  wish  to  guard  myself  against  laying 
down  any  fixed  rule  in  this  or  any  similar  case ;  all  I 
venture  to  say  is,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  I 
think  phosphorut  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  medicine. 

Two  other  drugs  may  be  indicated  in  preference  to 
aconite  in  pulmonary  congestion  passing  into  pneumonic 
inflammation,  these  are  gelseminum,  especially  if  the  fever 
have  a  very  decided  remittent  character ;  and  I  have  seen 
veratrum  viride  subdue  broncho- pneumonia,  after  aconite 
ani  phosphoms  had  only  produced  partial  amelioration. 

Recapitulation. 
I  have  endeavoured  in  this  lecture  to  place  the  subject 
of  phthisis  before  you  as  clearly  as  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge   allowed   me.     The   following  were  the 
points  chiefly  dwelt  upon : — 

1.  That  the  views  of  Laenec,  and  of  most  pathologista 
from  his  day  up  to  comparatively  recent  times,  made  no 
distinction  between  two  different  pathological  elements 
constituting  tubercle  proper  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
disease  which  modem  pathologists  consider  pulmonary 
phthisis  on  the  other. 

2.  The  more  recent  views  of  the  pathology  of  phthisis 
aud  the  distinction  between  pulmonary  cooBuniption  and 
tubercle  were  dwelt  upon. 
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3.  It  was  ehovn  that  inflammatioii  being  a  constant 
element  in  all  the  stages  of  phthisis,  rendered  the  early 
recognition  and  treatment  of  the  accompanying  inflam- 
matory process,  CBpecially  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the 
disease,  a  matter  of  supreme  importance. 

4.  The  treatment  of  the  early  stage  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, it  was  shown,  consisted  both  in  hygienic  mea- 
sures and  in  those  more  strictly  medicinal,  and  that  the 
latter,  or  the  treatment  by  specifically-acting  drugs,  was 
of  two  kinds,  the  one  calculated  to  remove  local  irritation 
of  lung-tissue,  the  other  the  administration  of  remedies 
having  control  over  the  constitutional  dyscrasia  and  ab- 
normal nutrition ;  and  that  homceopathy  laid  claim  to  s 
large  measure  of  success  in  arresting  the  progress  of  inci- 
pient phthisis,  as  well  as  in  palliating  the  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease. 


A  CLINICAL  LECTUEE  ON  ECZEMA* 
By  P.  JonssET,  M.D. 
Phj'uciaD  to  I'HOpital  Saint-Jacques,  Paris. 
Summary. — Eczema — Definition,   an   affection. — Eczema 
rubrum(pseudo-exanthematic)£ssuTed,seat. — Scrofulous 
eczema — Observatioa. — Tettery  eczema  —  Observation. 
— Gouty  eczema  —  Observation.  —  Treatment.  —  Rhus 
Toxicodendron  and  Sandarach. — Pathogenesis,  indica- 
tions.— Cantharides.  —  Arsenic — Observation.  —  Plum- 
bago . — M  ezereon. — Dulcamara. — Viol  a  tricolor. — Sepia 
— ^Sulphur. — Mineral  Water. — External  treatment. 
Eczema  is  a  cutaneous  affection,  characterised  by  the 
eruption  of  vesicles  or  vesico- pustules ;  sometimes  by  the 
occurrence  of  fissures ;  by  the  oozing  of  a  serous  or  sero- 
purulent  viscous  liquid,  and  the  formation  of  crusts. 

This  affection  is  always  accompanied  by  pruritus  and  a 
burning  sensation,  whence  its  name  of  eczema,  from  Sx^ea, 
I  burn. 

To  call  eczema  an  affection  is  to  affirm  that  it  is  always 
sympathetic,  and  that  we  must  seek  out  the  malady  to 
which  it  is  joined ;  we  therefore  give  all  praise  to  M.  Bazia 
for  having  followed  the  precepts  of  our  school  in  en- 
deavouring to  determine  the  characters  which  enable  ua 
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to  connect  each  variety  of  eczema  with  a  definite  disease. 
And  if,  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  the  great  truth  in  symp- 
tomatology  which  requires  that  each  symptom  most  bear 
the  stamp  or  impress  of  the  disease  to  which  it  appertains, 
M.  Bazin  has  sometimes  been  too  hasty  in  his  concluaioas 
on  so  difficult  a  subject — if  some  of  his  distinctions  cannot 
he  ultmately  received,  he  must  console  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  has  unquestionably  replaced  questions  of 
dermatology  on  their  proper  ground,  and  that  what  he 
has  himself  been  unable  to  complete  will  be  certainly 
accomplished  by  his  successors ;  he  has  built  on  the  solid 
groand  of  the  essential  nature  of  diseases;  his  work  may 
be  perfected,  but  it  can  never  be  OTerturned. 

We  admit,  with  M.  Bazin,  that  eczema  may  manifest 
itself  in  three  different  diseases,  tetter,  gout,  and  scrofula ; 
we  add  that  this  disease  may  be  caused  by  poisons  or 
medicines.  Rhus  toxicodendron  and  sandaracH,  mercury, 
arsenic,  crolon  oil,  and  cantharides,  are  the  true  producers 
of  eczema,  as  likewise  they  are  the  best  drugs  for  the 
treatment  of  this  affection.  With  respect  to  treatment,  we 
shall  see  that  the  rhus  eczema  is  one  thing,  that  of  can- 
tharides another,  that  of  mercury  another,  and  that  of 
arsenic  again  another;  but  as  these  differences  are  specially 
of  therapeutic  importance,  we  shall  not  dwell  on  them  at 
present. 

In  all  these  raricties  of  eczema  there  is  an  initiatory 
period  of  desiccation.  In  the  commencement  there  is  an 
eruption  of  vesicles  on  a  red  and  more  or  less  swollen  base. 
These  vesicles  consist  in  an  elevation  of  the  epidermis, 
and,  during  the  earUer  days  at  least,  contain  a  serous 
liquid,  which  afterwards  becomes  more  or  less  purulent. 
The  vesicles  are  more  or  less  pointed,  more  or  less 
numerous,  more  or  less  close  together ;  they  burst,  and  the 
eczema  takes  on  an  oozing  character.  It  more  resembles 
the  wound  left  by  a  vesicant  blister.  The  liquid,  which 
varies  in  different  kinds  of  eczema,  hardens  and  forms 
crusts,  always  moist,  but  more  or  less  yellow,  and  more  or 
less  thick. 

In  the  second  period  the  vesicles  or  vcsico-pustulcs 
cease  to  be  formed,  the  surface  dries,  and  the  eczema  more 
or  less  closely  resembles  psoriasis  and  pityriasis.  It  then 
exhibits  a  covering  of  dry,  furfuraceous  scabs  or  crusts, 
which,  when  they  fall  off,  expose  a  dry,  smooth,  reddish, 
and,  as  it  were,  varnished  surface.     The  desquamation 
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becomes  lees  and  lesa  abnndaDt,  the  ekin  grova  pale,  and 
at  length  agsnmee  its  normal  condition ;  a  brownish  tint 
remains  for  a  good  while,  as  the  last  aequda  of  the 
disease. 

We  designate  as  eczema  rvhrum  ecsema  in  its  first  or 
inflammatory  stage.  In  some  rarietiee  eczema  spreads 
over  so  large  a  sur&ce  as  to  simulate  erysipelas :  this  is 
paeudo-exanthematic  eczema.  There  is  more  or  less  in- 
tense febrile  action,  and  Hardy  met  vith  a  case  it^hich 
ended  fatally. 

Eczema  impetiginoides  is  that  in  which  the  vesicles  are 
gradually  replaced  by  pnstules.  Hardy,  in  fact,  considers 
impetigo  a  form  of  eczema. 

Fissured  eczema  is  that  in  which  the  vesicles  are  re- 
placed by  fissures,  or  clefts  of  the  epidermis. 

Lastly,  the  varietiea  of  eczema  are  distinguished  ac- 
cording  to  the  seat,  according  as  it  appears  on  the  face, 
the  hairy  scalp,  the  ears,  the  limbs,  the  breasts,  or  the 
genitals. 

Scrofiilons  eczema  is  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the 
varieties  admitted  by  Bazin. 

This  is  almost  always  eczema-impetiginoides,  and  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  eczemas  by  the  presence  of 
pustolea,  by  a  copious  secretion,  and  subsequently  by 
yellow,  moist,  thick  crusts. 

The  following^  according  to  Bazin,  is  the  common  cha- 
racter of  scrofulous  tetter,  and  one  which  is  most  distinctly 
marked  in  eczema : — "  Tenacity,  persistence  in  the  same 
locality,  the  order  in  which  propagation  takes  place,  being 
in  general  from  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  to 
the  lower  parts ;  rapid  dissemination  over  difierent  parts 
of  the  body ;  the  peculiar  form  of  the  inflammatory  mis- 
chief, which  is  essentially  secretory  and  suppurative ;  the 
participatioQ  of  the  follicles  and  glands,  and  often,  also,  of 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tbsue  in  the  inflammatory  mis- 
chief ;  the  swelling  over  the  neighbouring  lymphatic 
glands ;  absence  of  pain  and  pruritus,  at  least  of  that 
violent  and  permanent  pruritus  which  is  increased  by  the 
warmth  of  the  bed,  and  sometimes  causes  the  patient  to 
tear  his  skin  with  his  nails ;  lastly,  the  sequelae." 

In  brief,  the  marked  humidity  of  the  eruption,  a  re- 
latively small  amount  of  pruritus,  and  principally  engorge- 
ment of  the  lymphatic  glands,  form  sufficiently  distinct 
characters  to  determine  scrofulous  eczema. 
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Tetteiy  eczema  and  gonty  or  arthritic  eczema  are  much 
more  difficult  to  distinguist  from  one  another,  and  the 
Bemeiotic  characters  given  by  M.  Bazin,  which  we  are 
about  to  reproduce,  have  been  very  seriously  contested  by 
dermatologists  of  authority.  Nevertheless,  the  following 
are  the  characters  assigned  by  M.  Bazin  to  these  two 
Tarieties  of  eczema : — 

Tettery,  or,  as  Bazin  calls  it,  herpetic,  eczema  is  cha- 
racterised by  presenting  the  anatomical  peculiarities  in  a 
clearer  form  than  the  other  varieties  ;  that  is  to  say,  here 
the  elementary  lesion  is  characterised  solely  by  a  vesicle 
on  an  inflamed  base.  Besides,  it  is  generally  symmetrical. 
We  must  not  take  this  last  character  with  mathematical 
strictness ;  when  eczema  appears,  for  example,  on  the  two 
ears  or  the  two  feet,  it  is  almost  always  more  developed 
on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other ;  we  may  add,  we  have 
observed  perfectly  symmetrical  cases  of  eczema  of  the  ears 
of  the  gouty  and  scrofulous  varieties.  The  third  character 
of  tettery  eczema,  one  which  is  more  special  than  the 
symmetrical  nature  of  the  eruption,  is  the  nature  of  the 
hquid. 

At  one  stage  tettery  eczema  gives  rise  to  a  very  copious 
serous  discharpe.  This  discharge  imparts  a  greyish  stain 
to  linen,  and  atiffens  it  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  we  may  add 
that  this  character  is  not  constant,  and  that  it  belongs  only 
to  one  stage  of  the  disease ;  but,  when  present,  it  is  of  real 
semeiotic  value. 

Tettery  eczema  causes  the  most  unbearable  itchings  of 
all  the  eczemas.  It  has  a  tendency  to  relapse  and  to 
spread. 

Obskbvation  LXI. — TeSiery  eczema. 

Miss  V.     18i  years.     (Ward  I,  No.  2.) 

The  mother  of  this  younp  girl  is  scrofulous.  Her  matenial 
aunt  suHera  from  tetter,  and  is  asthmatic. 

The  patient,  who  has  not  yet  menstruated,  has  hitherto 
enjoyed  very  good  health.  She  is  of  good  constitutiou,  and 
preRcuts  no  signs  of  scrofula. 

The  eczema,  wliich  is  situate  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
ankles  of  both  feet  and  the  intenals  between  them,  began  & 
month  ago  with  itehings  and  an  intense  redness  of  the  affected 
skin.  The  eruption  consists  of  resides  resting  on  a  red  and 
inflamed  base.  This  erufition  occasions  a  liquid,  greyish  dis- 
charge, which  stiffens  linen  ;  there  are  thin,  brownish  crusts, 
which  consecjuently  contain  blood. 
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Pruritus  constant  and  considerable;  the  affection  is  most 
marked  on  the  left  fttot;  ou  the  right  foot  it  has  remained  in  a 
rudimentarj  state.  It  occupies  prectsel;  the  same  situation  on 
the  two  sides.  The  fold  of  iJie  groin  shows  no  trace  of  glandular 
engorgement. 

This  patient  took  canlharis  13,  4  globules  in  100  grammes  of 
water  four  times  a  day.  External  treatment  daring  the  earlier 
days  consisted  in  the  application  of  flour  poultices. 

Patient  rapidly  improved  under  this  treatment;  Ihe  eruption 
became  dry  at  the  same  time  that  the  pruritus  diminished. 
Starch  was  substituted  for  the  poultices. 

11th  December.  A  new  attack  has  occurred.  The  patient 
complained  of  having  since  last  night  experienced  more  severe 
itching — simultaneously  with  wlltch  new  vesiclea  appeared  at  the 
roots  of  the  ankles.  Arsenic  13  wsa  substituted  for  cantharit, 
and  given  in  the  same  way. 

14tb.  Arsenic  having  proved  inefficacious,  returned  to  can- 
lliaris  0,  with  the  poultices. 

18th.  The  vesicles  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  ankles  have 
disappeared.  On  the  plantar  aspect  the  crusts  are  less  thick. 
Exudation  has  diminished.  Less  itching.  Cantkarit  6,  two 
drops  daily. 

30th.  Itchings  have  returned  ;  much  more  intense  than 
before.  Continue  same  drug,  and  wrap  the  affected  foot  in  oiled 
silk. 

34th.  Much  lees  inflammation.  The  base  on  which  some 
vesicles  still  remain  is  of  a  less  marked  red.  Still,  there  is  a 
tolerably  abundant  serous  exudation.     Cantkaris  6. 

S7th.  Great  improvement.  Crusts  falling  off  and  exudatioa 
diminishing.  T'he  some  drug  was  continued  until  the  day  she 
left. 

Arthritic  eczema  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
hy  consistiDg  of  less  clear  elements — lees  definitely  dis- 
tinct ;  papules  occur,  mixed  with  vesicles ;  the  form  is 
generally  rounded ;  it  is  asymmetrical ;  it  rests  on  a  violet- 
coloured  hase,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  varicose  condition 
of  the  skin.  Arthritic  eczema  is  much  drier  tiian  the 
other  varieties;  it  is  very  persistent;  it  never  becomes 
general,  like  herpetic  eczema ;  often,  when  it  has  dis- 
appeared, it  is  replaced  by  some  other  gouty  affection,  an 
affection  of  the  heart,  of  the  large  vessels,  of  the  stomach, 
&c. ;  lastly,  it  sometimes  leaves  scars,  which  does  not 
usually  happen  with  the  other  varieties  of  eczema. 

Gentlemen,  distinctions  which  have  but  a  shadowy 
foundation  are  easier  made  in  a  book  than  at  the  bedside 
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of  the  patient ;  and  I  do  not  heaitate  to  affirm  that  &e 
most  akilful  are  often  much  at  a  loss  when  called  on  to 
make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  tettery  and  gouty 


None  of  the  characters  given  bj  Bazin  is  absolate.  So 
we  have  seen  gouty  ectema  assume  a  symmetrical  ap- 
pearance, and  we  may  add  that  the  violet-coloured  base 
and  the  varicose  condition  of  the  skin  are  especially  ob- 
served in  eczema  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  characterise 
a  local  rather  than  a  nosological  variety. 

These  difficulties  in  discriminating  between  tettery  and 
gouty  eczema,  which  we  were  the  first  to  recognue,  cannot 
tegitimately  lead  as  to  conclude  that  no  such  distinction 
exists,  still  less  to  confound  gout  and  tetter  under  the 
name  of  uricemta  {Gigot-Suard  deTHerpittame,  p.  170). 
But  if  the  characters  of  the  eruption  are  not  always 
sufficient  for  the  differential  diagnosis  of  gouty  and  tetteiy 
eczema,  the  ensemble  of  symptoms  presented  by  the  patient 
will  always  enable  us  to  determine  whether  we  have  to  do 
with  a  tettery  or  a  gouty  case,  which  is  the  important  point 
both  for  diagnosis  and  treatment 

{T\»heeo«citided.) 

REVIEWS. 

Mind:  a  Quarterly  BMtew  of  PgychoU>gy  and  PhUotophy.  Edited 
by  GEoaoE  Cbooh  Robertson,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Philosopfaj 
of  Hind  and  Logic  in  University  CoU^e,  London.  Londoo : 
Williams  &  No^te.    1876. 

Although  lying  outside  the  range  of  strictly  medical  subjects, 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  appearance  of  the  first  two  nambers  of  this  review. 

PhUowphy  in  this  country  has  never  risen  in  publie  esteem 
to  the  level  which  it  has  reached  in  Germany,  and  has  not,  as 
yet,  found  many  men  willing  to  make  the  investigation  of  mental 
phenomena  and  the  improvement  of  methods  of  scientific  pro- 
cedure the  chief  work  of  their  lives.  The  result  of  tbis  is,  that 
there  has  never  been  suEBcient  co-operation  among  enquirers  to 
allow  of  their  full  appreciation  of  their  respective  standpoints  ; 
and  so  such  studies  have  been  voted  by  those  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  practical  turn  of  mind,  "banen  and  unfruitful," 
The  fact,  also,  that  metaphysicians  have  never  found  themselves 
able  to  introduce  into  their  subject  a  scientific  vocabulary,  has 
encouraged  the  belief  that  questions  aSectiDg  the  mind  may  be 
decided  haphazard,  by  anybody,  who  shall  then  be  entitled  to 
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call  bimself  philosophical.  Add  to  this  the  hastj  eSbrts  of 
manj  professed  metaphjsicianB  to  earn  up  the  universe  in  &  few 
propositions,  evolved  nrom  the  depths  of  their  own  conscionaness, 
in  boastful  disdain  or  ignorance  of  the  earnest  workers  who 
have  heen  gathering  results  in  every  field  of  physical  study, 
together  with  the  intangible  Bubject-matter  of  all  mental  science, 
and  we  think  we  have  fairly  summed  up  the  reasons  for  which 
philosophical  studies  proper  have  come  in  modem  times  to  be 
separated,  in  popular  opinion,  from  the  body  of  the  sciences,  by 
almost  as  great  a  breach  as  there  is  between  being  and  non- 
being. 

On  purely  disinterested  grounds,  therefore,  we  hail  the  appear- 
ance of  this  review,  which,  sustained  by  writers  of  very  various 
schools  of  thought,  who  are  devoting  all  their  labours  to  the 
pursuit  of  philosophical  truth,  promises  at  least  an  attempt  at  a 
consistent  terminology  of  mental  science,  and  is  an  assurance 
that  the  philosophibal  bypotbesea  of  to-day  are,  unlike  many  of 
those  of  the  past,  to  be  based  upon  a  psychology  which  shall  be 
reached  by  tiie  consistent  apphcation  to  suligectiTe  phenomena 
of  the  inductive  processes  wluoh  have  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  otyective  world. 

But  looking  at  the  matter  with  the  light  of  history  and  of 
recent  discovery  upon  it,  we  think  that  we  have  afar  more  prac- 
tical concern  in  the  success  of  this  movement  than  those  which 
we  have  just  suggested. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effects  of  progress  in  physical  research 
and  of  improvement  in  the  logical  canons,  which  must  govern 
all  reasoning  processes,  have  always  been  found  to  act  and 
react  upon  one  another.  As  a  healthy  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  objective  sciences  has  generally  fumisbed  the  philo- 
sopher with  new  methods,  and  has  tested  and  corrected  the  old 
ones,  so  the  enlai^ed  body  of  logical  rules  has  done  much  to 
direct  the  scope  of  the  special  branches  of  reasoned  truth. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  that  those  to  whom  belongs  especially 
the  duty  of  improving  the  tools  at  our  command  for  the  "  tor- 
tnring  of  nature"  determined  to  spare  no  pains  to  bring  the 
practical  intent  of  their  science  into  as  great  prominence  as 
belongs  to  any  other  department  of  knowledge,  we  are  hopeful 
that  even  greater  discoveries  than  have  yet  been  made,  lie  not 
&r  ahead,  in  the  domain  of  both  organic  and  inorganic  matter. 
Of  course,  a  review  such  as  the  one  before  us  embraces  within 
its  range  all  such  logical  studies,  and  already  two  able  con- 
tributions have  been  made  to  the  magazine,  one  by  the  editor,  a 
critique  on  Mr.  Jevon's  theory  of  formal  logic,  as  contained  in 
his  Pfittcipla  of  Science,  and  the  other  on  "  Consistency  and 
Real  Inference,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Venn,  author  of  The  Logic  of 
Chance. 
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We  have  yet  to  mention,  what  will  perhaps  bo  to  the  majoritj 
of  our  readers  the  chief  object  of  interest  in  this  work,  viz.,  its 
attention  to  the  physiologj  of  the  nervoua  system,  and  its  tree 
interchange  of  thought  on  some  of  the  leading  cosmological 
generalisations  of  our  times,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Spencer's 
doctrine  of  evolution,  and  Mr.  Darwin's  doctrine  of  evolution  bj 
natural  selection.  On  these  pointn  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  extracts  from  the  svUabus  before  us.  The  editor  says : 
"  Due  prominence  will  bo  given  to  the  physiological  investiga^on 
of  nerve-structure.  At  the  same  time  language  and  all  other 
natural  expreasion  or  products  of  mind,  insanity  and  all  other 
abnormal  mental  phases,  the  manners  and  customs  of  races  as 
evincing  their  mental  nature,  mind  as  exhibit^  in  animals 
generally, — much  that  is  menut  by  anthropology  aud  all  that  is 
meant  by  comparative  psychology,  will  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  review,"  Again  he  says,  liitfr  on  :  "  For  the  rest  mind  wil! 
be  occupied  with  general  philosophy.  Even  as  a  scientific 
journal,  it  cannot  evade  ultimate  questions  of  the  philosophical 
order,  suggested  as  these  are  with  peculiar  directneaa  by  psycho- 
logical inquiry.  There  is  alxo  a  function  truly  philosophical, 
which  only  the  investigator  of  mind  is  in  a  position  to  diachai^e, 
the  task,  namely,  of  collecting  and  sifting  the  results  of  tha 
special  sciences  with  a  view  alike  to  insight  and  conduct.  But 
Mind  will,  further,  expressly  seek  to  foster  thought  of  bold 
sweep — sweep  that  can  never  be  too  bold,  so  be  that  it  starts 
from  a  well-ascertained  ground  of  experience,  and  looks  to  come 
again  there,  to  rest."  The  .\pril  number  contains,  in  fulfilment 
of  this  design,  a  paper  of  some  length,  by  Professor  Wundt  of 
Leipsic,  on  "  Central  lunervatiou  and  Consciousness,"  and  both 
numbers  have  among  the  critical  notices  of  current  works, 
several  on  recent  British  and  continental  physiological  books. 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  mention  auch  names  as  those  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  Alexander  Bain,  G.  H.  Lewes,  Prof.  Wundt, 
Prof.  Calderwood,  and  IXev.  John  Venn  as  among  the  con- 
tributors, to  show  that  if  such  a  scheme  can  succeed  it  will  not 
fail  because  taken  up  by  inferior  hands.  We  think  that  we 
have  said  enough  to  show,  that  the  starting  of  this  review,  if  it 
should  be  sustained,  marks  a  most  important  era  in  science, 
and  presages  much  more  rapid  advances  in  philosophy  in  the 
future,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  scheme  itself,  but  as  evidence 
of,  we  hope,  the  more  consistent  and  determined  efforta  of 
the  promoters  of  the  mental  sciences. 

t  Bengalee.     Nos.  1  and  3,  Jan.  and 

We  have  no  intention  of  so  much  as  appearing  to  review  this 
addition  to  our  periodical  literature,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
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that  ne  cannot  decipher,  much  less  understand,  a  single  word  it 
contains.  Nevertheless  ve  notice,  and  that  with  much  plea- 
sure, the  fact  that  the  interest  felt  in  hom<BOpathy  among  the 
Hindoos  IB  sufficient  to  sustain  a  periodical  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. This  is  matter  for  very  considerable  congratulation. 
We  regret  the  impossibility  of  our  expressing  an  opinion  as  to 
the  contents  of  these  two  journals,  but,  trusting  that  thejr  are 
all  we  would  desire  them  to  be,  we  wish  Mr.  Datta  every  possi- 
ble success. 


MEETINGS   OF   SOCIETIES. 

LONDON  HOMCEOPATHIO  HOSPITAL. 
The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Governors  and  Subsoribera 
was  held  on  Thursdny,  the  97th  ult.,  in  the  Board-room  of  the 
Hospital,  Great  Orni on d -street. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ebort,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Management,  presided,  supported  by  John  Boodle,  Esq.  (depotj 
chairman) ;  Charles  Trueman,  Esq,  (oiBcial  manager| ;  J.  B. 
Crampern,  Esq.  (sub-treasurer);  A.  E.  Chambre,  Esq.;  E. 
Bulmer,  Esq. ;  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  ;  Stephen  Yeldham, 
Esq.,  M.D. ;  Wm.  Bayea,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  A-  C.  Pope,  Esq.,  M.D. ; 
■  P.  Hughes,  Esq. ;  G.  G.  Humphries,  Esq.  ;  F.  Kosher,  Esq. ; 
J.  Slater,  Esq. ;  H.  R.  Williams,  Esq. :  A.  R.  Fite,  Esq. ;  the 
Bev.  N.  Bromley  (the  chaplain) ;  &c.,  &c. 

The  Rev.  the  Chaplain  having  opened  the  proceedings  with 
prayer. 

The  Secketart  (Mr.  G.  A.  Cross)  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting,  and  the  minutes,  which  were  confirmed, 

Mr.  Chakles  Tbdehak  (Official  Manager)  then  read  the  36th 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Management,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Board  of  Management,  in  presenting  the  Twenty-Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  London  Homceopathic  Hospital  to  its 
Governors  and  Subscribers,  cannot  but  congratulate  them  on 
the  generally  improved  state  of  the  hospital,  and  of  the  internal 
arrangements.  Some  alterations  are  still  in  progress,  and  are 
being  executed  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pite,  the  architect,  our 
colleague,  whose  services  are  now,  as  formerly,  entirely  gratui- 
tous. When  completed,  there  will  be  little  left  to  desire  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view. 

"  The  number  of  in-patients  treated  during  1874  was  378  ; 
in  the  last  year  395.  In  1874  the  outpatients  numbered  7,1S9  ; 
in  1876,  6,606 — a  diminution  of  out-patients  of  433.  The 
attendances  of  out-patients  are  Umited  solely  by  the  staff  pre- 
pared to  treat  them,  and  the  long  illness  of  Dr.  Wardale  last 
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year  seriously  affected  the  numbers  atteoding  oq  the  Abjs  of  the 
Meek  vbeti  he  ahonld  hare  been  on  duty." 

After  expUining  the  several  items  of  the  Balance-sheet,  the 
Beport  proceeds : — 

"  It  will  thtiB  be  seen  that  the  income  of  the  hospital  has  not 
been  during  1675  equal  to  the  expenditure  by  £604  lOs.  6d., 
being— income  £3,603  10s.  Id.,  expenditure  £3,108  Os.  7d.,  and 
coneequently  a  balance  was  due  to  our  treasurer  and  bankere  on 
the  ai3t  December  of  £333  Bs.  Although  a  matter  of  satis&c- 
tion  that  the  aubscriptions  have  so  nearly  maiutained  the 
amount  of  preceding  years,  it  will  be  clear  to  all  that  but  for  the 
increased  donations  the  deficit  would  have  been  more  serious, 
and  the  Board  take  occasion  to  press  earnestly  on  the  Govemora 
and  Subscribers  to  the  Hospital  to  obtain  fresh  aid  from  th^ 
friends.  The  Hospital  can  hardly  be  in  a  safe  condition  until 
the  subscription  list  be  doubled. 

"  The  invested  fund  of  the  Hospital,  exclusive  of  house  and 
furniture,  conaistB  of — 

£      s.  d.  £        s.    d. 

4,327  13     4  Consols  at  cost  of  4,007     9     0 

4,767  17  10  New  Three  per  Cents    „    4,353  13  11 


0,085  11     a  6,360     1  11 

"  The  Board  have  conveyed,  on  the  part  of  the  Governors 
and  Subscnbers,  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  various  donors  for 
their  continued  kindness  during  the  past  year. 

"  Amongst  these  donations  were  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones 
Gibbof£50;  the  Misses  Smith, £50;  W.  H.,  per  T.  F.  M. 
Ingall,  £50  ;  Friends  of  Mrs.  Cockburn,  our  respected  Hospital 
dispenser,  £53  10s. ;  the  Duchess  of  Grafton,  £31 ;  and  others 
whose  names  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  a  brief 
Report. 

■'  The  Board  have  intentionally  used  the  word  '  continued,'  as 
many  of  these  donors  have  before  given  tai^ely  to  the  hospital, 
and  the  donations  have  been  spontaneous. 

"  The  Board  desire  hero  also  to  thank  most  cordially  the 
thoughtful  contributcrs  in  kind  to  the  needs  of  the  hospit^ ; — 
Old  unen  (always  needed)  from  Lady  Dunmore,  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Brown,  Miss  Loring,  Miss  Florence  Enox,  and  Mrs.  Rutherford 
Russell;  from  Lady  Ebury  and  Lady  Dunmore,  evergreens; 
from  Mrs.  Ripley,  flowers,  and  a  weekly  supply  of  the  same  from 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Holland  ;  from  Mrs.  Drury,  a  perambu- 
lator ;  from  Mr.  Justice  Kindersley,  a  bed-rest,  water  and  air 
pillows,  £c. ;  from  Miss  Pope,  of  Sloane-atreet,  an  air  pillow  and 
dressing-gown ;  a  handsome  screen  from  Mrs.  Challis ;  another 
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from  Mies  Barton,  from  whom,  also,  we  had  scarlet  blankets  for 
ftll  the  beds  in  the  hospital ;  a  wheel  chair,  easy  chain,  and 
tebles  for  all  the  wards ;  whilst  Miss  Isabella  Barton  oontri- 
hnted  tojs,  &(i.,  for  the  children.  The  Board  caanot  here  enu- 
merate the  Tarious  gifts  of  other  friends,  bat  the;  desire  to 
express  their  deep  gratitude  for  their  considerate  sDCcoDr." 

Reference  is  nest  made  to  the  appointment  of  Miss  Brew  to 
the  office  of  Lad;-3uperintendent,  in  lieu  of  Miss  Bendall ;  to 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  Medical  Staff,  including 
the  recent  resignation  of  Dr.  Matheson  and  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Garfrae  in  hia  place. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  difficulties  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  the  last  Report,  as  having  arisen  between 
the  Board  and  Dr.  Qnin. 

"  The  Board,  at  an  election  on  4th  Angoat,  1874,  of  a  phyei- 
ciao  in  charge  of  the  diseases  of  women,  when  Dre.  Burwood 
and  Carfrae  contended  for  the  post,  had  declined  to  receive  the 
votes  of  anonymoas  donors,  friends  of  Dr.  Quin,  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Carfrae,  believing  such  votes  tendered  on  behalf  of  anony- 
mous donors  to  be,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  hospital,  not 
valid.  The  Board  were  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  opinion 
of  counsel.  But  it  having  been  represented  to  them  that  these 
votes  had  been  formerly  recorded  by  the  Board,  and  considering 
that  without  the  ^fts  of  these  anonymous  donors  the  hospital 
would  hardly  have  been  in  existence,  it  became  a  question  whe- 
ther in  a  ooart  of  equity  such  votes  tendered  by  Dr.  Quin  would 
not  have  been  recorded.  The  Board  deemed  it  right  to  lay  this 
further  view  before  counsel,  whose  opinion  was  that,  though  the 
Board  bad  legally  acted  in  accordance  with  the  strict  letter  of 
the  laws  of  the  hospital,  equity  would  probably  give  it  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Quin's  view.  The  Board,  therefore,  took  occasion  to 
notify  to  Dr.  Quin  the  opinion  of  counsel,  expressing  their 
regret  at  the  unintentional  error  into  which  they  had  been  led, 
and  they  would  have  at  once  placed  Dr.  Garfrae  in  the  position 
he  would  have  attuned  had  Dr.  Quin'a  friends'  votes  been 
counted,  but  for  a  difficulty  to  which  they  are  about  to  advert — ■ 
namely,  that  Dr.  Matheson,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
elected  at  the  last  annual  meeting  had,  according  to  counsel's 
opinion,  legally  received  the  appointment.  This  difficult  was 
fortunately  removed  by  the  spontaneous  generosity  of  Dr.  Mathe- 
son, who,  in  order  to  disperse  an;  remains  of  unpleasantness, 
resigned  the  post.  (Applause.)  It  therefore  remained  only  for 
the  Board  to  install  Dr.  Carfrae  into  the  post  of  physician  in 
chaif^e  of  the  diseases  of  women.  Dr.  Carfrae,  having  accepted 
it,  is  now  in  office." 

The  Report  then  recites   the  resolution  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
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Matbeson  for  his  services,  and  especially  Jbr  having,  hj  his 
voluntary  act  of  resignation,  enabled  the  Board  to  hring  the  dis- 
pute with  Dr.  Quin  to  a  conclusion.    (Vide  Rtmv  for  Feb.  18T6.) 
The  B«poTt  continues : — 

"  Whilst  regretting  deeply,  as  the  Board  always  have  done, 
that  these  differences  should  have  arisen,  they  have  pleasure  in 
congratulating  the  Governors  on  (they  trust)  a  termination  of 
them^-a  termination  which,  it  is  fully  hoped,  will  open  the  door 
to  a  return  of  the  good  understanding  which  has  existed  for  so 
many  years  between  the  Board  and  Drs.  Quin,  Hamilton,  and 
Mr.  Cameron. 

"  The  following  members  of  thn  Board  of  Management,  Mr. 
Boodle,  Mr.  Bulmer,  Mr.  Pito,  Mr.  F.  Kosher,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams,  retire  by  rotation,  and  being  eligible,  offer  themselvoB  for 
re-election, 

"  The  Board  will  also  solicit  your  suffrages  for  three  gentle- 
men, who  have,  at  the  Board's  request,  joined  their  councils  : — 
Dr.  Yeldham,  who  retired  some  years  since  from  active  duty  in 
the  hospital,  and  who  has  been  since  its  foundation  one  of  its 
most  earnest  friends  and  supporters  ;  Dr.  fiayes,  who,  by  his 
high  standing  in  the  profession,  and  by  his  extensive  acquaint 
ance,  will  bring  support  to  our  cause  :  and  Dr.  Pope,  who,  from 
his  position  as  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Monthly  HomaopatAie 
BevietB,  commands  the  attention  of  the  homceopathic  public. 
These  gentlemen,  the  Board  fully  expect,  will  not  only  aid  them 
in  their  deliberations,  but  will  bring  moral  and  material  support 
to  the  hospital." 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  to  the  Medical  Staff  and  the  Lady 
Visitors  of  the  Hospital  are  next  recorded,  and  concludes  as 
follows : — 

"  Before  concluding  our  Report,  it  becomes  our  pleasing  duty 
to  record  the  success  of  the  lectures  on  homceopathy  which  have 
been  delivered  in  our  hospital  during  the  past  two  years.  These 
lectures  were  instituted  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Homceopathic  Society,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange 
for  their  delivery. 

"  Two  courses  of  lectures  on  Homraopathic  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  have  been  delivered  by  Dr.  Richard  Hughes. 
Other  shorter  courses  of  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
practice  of  homceopathy,  have  been  delivered  by  Drs.  Hale, 
Matheson,  and  Mackechnie,  as  well  as  introductory  lectures  on 
the  principles  of  homceopathy  by  Drs.  Dudgeon  and  Bayes  ;  and 
further  lectures  are  announced  by  Drs.  Drury,  James  Jones,  and 
Drysdale. 

"  The  Board,  always  beliering  that  in  aidii^  the  cause  of 
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homceopBtby  they  were  adTaucing  the  interests  of  the  hospital, 
had  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  thia  movemeot  b;  giving  the 
use  of  the  Board-room  to  the  lecturers.  The  hospital  has,  since 
its  commencement,  borne  on  the  title.page  of  its  laws  the  name 
of  "  London  Homceopatbic  Hospital  and  Medical  School,"  and 
thej  welcomed  with  pleasure  this  revival  oflecturea,  which,  at  an 
early  period  of  its  history,  were  delivered  within  its  walls  by  Drs. 
Quin,  Yeldham,  Hamilton,  and  Russell. 

"  The  success  of  the  present  movement  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  present  Session  thirty-two  tickets  of  admission 
to  the  courses  of  lectures  have  been  sought  for  by  students  and 
practitioners  of  medicine  desiring  to  learn  the  tenets  and  prac- 
tice of  our  system.  It  has  become  a  question  whether  the  time 
may  not  have  arrived  when  tbi^  scheme  of  lectures  may  bo 
consolidated  into  the  nucleus  of  a  school  of  homcsopathy,  thus 
carrying  out  the  original  full  intention  of  the  founders  of  the 
hospital. 

"  It  bas  been  suggested  by  those  who  have  been  most  actively 
interested  in  this  movement,  that  the  hospital  should  co-operate 
with  the  British  Homceopathic  Society  in  the  carrying  out  of 
this  scheme,  which  would  contemplate  the  appointment  of  a  lec- 
turer on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  perhaps  also  of  a 
lecturer  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  homoeopathy,  and  of 
clinical  lecturers  within  the  hospital. 

"  But,  above  all,  it  would  in  such  case  become  our  special 
duty  to  enlai^e  the  hospital  from  its  present  capacity  of  sixty- 
fire  beds  to  the  full  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  This 
is  the  lowest  number  of  beds  which  is  required  to  onablo  a 
hospital  to  claim  that  its  certificate  of  hospital  practice  shall  be 
recognised  by  the  examining  bodies  ;  and  it  is  therefore  fair  to 
infer  that  this  number  of  beds  at  least  will  be  required  to  make 
the  hospital  a  good  clinical  school. 

"  If  funds  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  far  the  carry- 
ing out  these  important  developments,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
able  to  afiord  to  such  students  and  practitioners  as  desire  to  add 
the  knowledge  of  our  system  to  their  other  acquirements,  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  homceopHtby. 

"  The  very  large  number  and  inflaential  position  of  the  fami- 
lies who  have  elected  to  follow  the  homceopathic  method  of 
medical  treatment  in  their  households,  render  it  of  social,  and 
even  of  national  importance,  that  aucb  a  systematic  and  autho- 
ritative method  of  instruction  shall  be  devised  and  carried  out 
as  shall  ensure  that  the  practitioners  of  horaceopathy  shall  have 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  fair  proficiency  in  its  art  and  science 
before  entering  on  their  professional  duties. 

"  It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  scheme  contemplated  in 
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the  forgoing  observations  does  not  profess  to  establieh  a  new 
medical  school,  but  simplj  to  teach  a  science  which  is  at  present 
untaught  in  any  of  the  uniTersities  or  medical  schools,  and  which 
is  jet  most  extensively  practised  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  The  carrying  out  of  this  new  development  vill  necessitate 
on  urgent  appeal  for  hearty  support  from  both  the  practitioners 
of  homceopathy  and  of  those  interested  in  the  providing  of  well- 
instructed  homoeopathy  practitioners  for  our  future,  and  towards 
this  object,  we  are  happy  to  say,  several  sums  of  money  have 
been  ^%adj  promised. 

"  The  Boarj,  in  thanking  Almighty  God  for  the  continuance 
of  support  which  the  hospital  has  received  during  the  past  year, 
desire  to  express  their  earnut  hopes  that  the  Governors  and 
Subscribers  will  do  their  ttnnost  to  aid  the  Board  by  their 
earnest  efforts  to  uphold  and  increase  the  usetulnese  of  the 
hospital."    (Applause.) 

The  noble  Chairuas,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — We  are  assembled  to-day  on  a 
very  interesting  occasion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  for  the  purpdse  of 
receiving  Irom  the  Board,  whom  you  entrust  with  the  manage- 
ment of  your  affairs,  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  they  have 
transacted  the  business  allotted  to  them  in  the  management  of 
thehospital  during  the  past  year.  I  remember  that  last  year  I 
commenced  my  observations  by  stating  that  I  often  had  had  the 
honour  of  occupying  the  position  I  again  fill  to-day,  and  always 
with  gratification,  for  the  history  of  this  hospital  is  now  one  of 
continued  progress,  but  I  added  that  I  never  rose  with  greater 
pain  in  consequence  of  the  differences  that  had  arisen  between 
those  who  may  bo  considered  as  the  founders  of  this  hospital 
and  the  Board  of  Management.  I  will  not  enter  more  into  that 
matter  now,  but  it  is  my  intention  to  recur  to  it  in  the  course  of 
my  remarks.  You  will  have  observed,  from  the  report,  that 
ttiere  was  a  falling  off  in  the  numbor  of  patients  last  year,  as 
compared  with  1874 — that  is,  putting  both  iu-patients  and  out- 
patients together,  more  were  treated  in  the  hospital,  and  fewer 
outside.  Well,  I  am  glad  there  were  more  in-patients,  and  do 
not  so  much  care  about  the  decrease  in  the  out-patients — 6,606 
last  year  as  compared  with  T,1Q9  in  18T4 — for  it  is  stated  as  to 
hospitals  generally,  that  the  attendance  of  outpatients  is  bo  con- 
siderable, that  not  more  than  half  a  minute  can  be  allowed  to 
each,  and  that  is  not  and  ^vill  never  be  the  case  here.  What  is 
more  material  in  the  report  is,  that  our  income  last  year  was  not 
in  such  a  prosperous  condition  as  before,  and  at  this  moment  we 
are  somewhat  in  debt,  both  to  the  treasurer  and  our  hauliers.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  alluded 
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have  tended  to  alienate  some  of  our  friends.  We  have,  on- 
fortunately,  not  the  power  of  putting  on  a  penny  income  tax — 
(langbter)— but  we  have  three  modes  of  increasing  our  finanoes. 
The  first  is  money,  the  second  more  money,  and  the  third  more 
money  still — (laughter, — and  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  science 
of  homceopatby  tends  to  alleviate  human  ills,  we  should  use 
every  endeavour  to  sustain  and  advance  the  homceopatbic  cause 
as  represented  by  this  hospital.  (Hear,  bear.)  All  here  present 
who  were  accustomed  to  bear  all  that  was  passing  between  the- 
Board  and  Drs.  Quin  and  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Cameron,  will  be 
glad  to  read  the  whole  acconut  as  given  in  the  report  presented 
to-day,  but  still  I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that 
the  matter  has  now,  as  far  as  we  can  foresee,  satisfiaictorily 
terminated.  (Applause.)  We  (the  Board)  may  not  have  dis- 
charged our  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  but  we  did 
what  seemed  to  us  best  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  just  and  satis- 
factory termination.  (Hear.)  I  cannot  say  that  it -is  quite 
certain  that  we  are  restored  to  the  position  which  we  occupied 
before  the  difierenccs  which  occurred  between  the  Board  and 
Dr.  Quid  and  his  friends.  There  are  some  things  which  must 
have  created  some  soreness  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Quin,  but  I  leant 
that  the  differences  to  which  I  have  alluded  no  longer  exist — ■ 
(hear,  hear) — and  I  trust  that  in  time,  which  steals  on  us  with 
silent  tread,  we  shall  return  to  the  former  excellent  state  of 
feeling  which  existed  amongst  us.  Then — as  to  money — it  is 
extraordinary  how  great  is  the  power  of  women  in  raising  money 
in  the  cause  of  charity.  (Applause.)  There  are  persons,  not 
only  ladies,  who  give  their  help  with  a  thoughtful  care.  We 
have  to  thank  twenty-one  persons  for  so  doing,  and  how  many  of 
these  are  ladiee?  Eighteen.  (Applause.)  So  much  as  to  the 
report ;  but  I  will  just  say  here  now  very  glad  I  am  that  our 
lectures  in  the  hospital  have  been  continued.  We  have  a  fund 
of  nearly  £10,000,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  our  stabiUty;  we 
have  got  an  admirable  hoepital,  and  those  who  have  visited  it 
have  pronounced  most  favourably  of  all  its  arrangements.  In 
fact,  it  is  as  good  an  hospital,  considering  the  number  of  its 
beds,  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  I  think  that  the  am- 
bassador of  Louis  KIV.,  who  lived  here  formerly,  would  be 
rather  astonished  if  he  could  see  the  place  now.  But  we  must 
go  on  advancing,  for  when  we  consider  the  number  of  the  laity 
.  of  the  country  who  require  bom<sopathio  treatment,  and  the 
number  of  medical  men  who  practise  it,  this  hospital  does  not 
correspond  with  that,  and  needs  a  wider  extension.  ( Hear,  hear.) 
We  can  do  that  by  means  of  lectures,  and  make  this  a  good 
medical  school.  In  foct,  we  must  do  that.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was 
formerly  said  that  a  man  had  only  to  get  a  book  and  a  box  of 
globules  in  order  to  set  up  as  a  homceopatbic  practitioner. 
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(Laughter.)  We  must  wipe  out  that  disgrace.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  medical  practitioDers  throughout  the  coantr;  bsve 
exerted  themselveB  sufiGciently  in  the  cause  of  homceopathy.  I 
have  now  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report.  The  differences 
of  last  year  have  disappeared,  the  cloud  has  shown  the  silver 
lining.  (Applause.)  But  there  is  one  thing  personal  to  myself. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  half-and-half  attempt — I  will 
not  say  where^to  separate  the  Chairman  from  the  rest  of  the 
Board.  I  beg  to  say,  rather  than  take  the  blame  off  the 
Chairman,  and  place  it  on  others,  that  I  attended  all  the 
meetings  but  one  of  the  Board  for  considering  the  corres- 
pondence between  Dr.  Quin  and  the  Board,  and  that  I  adopt 
the  entire  responsibility  with  my  colleagues — (applause) — and 
being  perfectly  au  faU  of  the  whole  matter,  from  beginning  to 
end,  I  beg  to  say  that,  as  far  as  Loi'd  Ebiiry  is  concerned,  lie  is 
either  to  be  praised  or  blamed  in  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  his 
colleagues.  (Applause),  The  Chairman  concluded  by  formally 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Pbilip  HnoHKS,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
congratulated  the  subscribers  on  the  immense  amount  of  good 
that  had  been  effected  by  the  hospital,  and  on  the  termination  of 
the  diffurencea  which  had  arisen  with  Dr.  Quin.  He  also  urged 
the  necessity  for  enlarging  the  hospital— in  order  to  give  greater 
facilities  for  teaching — and  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
subscriptionB. 

Dr.  Blacklby  proposed  and  Mr.  Wibobn  seconded  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Board  of  Management,  the  House  Committee, 
the  Treasurer  and  Sub-Treasurer  for  their  services  during  the 
past  yi-ar.  This  having  been  carried  unanimously,  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Slater. 

Dr.  Ybldham  then  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  retiring 
members  of  the  Board  of  Management — Mr.  Boodle  (Deputy- 
Chairman),  Mr.  Bulmer,  Mr.  Pite,  Mr.  F.  Roeher,  and  Mr. 
Williams,  all  of  whom,  he  said,  were  jnoet  valuable  Members  of 
the  Board. 

Mr.  Warrkh  briefly  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  BuLMKR  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Tudsmah  (official  manager) 
Beconded,  the  confirmation  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Buck, 
Dr.  Allshorn,  and  Dr.  Blackley,  to  fill  up  the  vacanciea  on  the 
Medical  StalT,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  BooDLR  next  moved  the  confirmation  of  the  appointment 
made  by  the  Board,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Council,  of 
Dr.  James  Jones  (formerly  House-Surgeon)  to  the  internal  Staff 
of  the  hospital,  vice  Dr.  Vaughan  Hughes  retired. 

Mr.  Slatieb  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  G.  G.  HuHPBRiEa  moved  the  addition  of  Dr.  Ycldham  to 
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tbe  Board  of  Management,  obserring  that  Dr.  Yeldham's  name 
was  almost  on  entiign  to  those  who  professed  homtfiopathj. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Dr.  Yeldbam  had  been  a  zealous  officer  of  tbe 
inBtitution  jeors  ago,  and  was  subsequently  elected  its  consulting 
surgeon — an  office  which  he  now  filled. 

Mr.  FsBSBiticK  RosBKR  seconded  the  motion,  obserring  that 
Dr.  Yeldbam  would  prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
Board.    Carried  wm.  con. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Chaudre  next  moved  the  confirmation  of  the  ap- 
pointment  of  Dr.  Bayee  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  To  quote 
from  the  report,  Dr.  Bajes,  "  bj  his  high  Btaoding  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  bj  his  extensive  acquaintanoe,  will  tring  support  to 
our  cause,"  and  he  would  add  to  that,  the  general  respect  and 
esteem  in  which  Dr.  Bajes  was  held  by  the  profession,  and  hj 
all  who  knew  him,  commended  him  to  the  hearty  and  unanimous 
support  of  tbe  meeting. 

Mr.  Crahpern  seconded  the  resolution. 

Dr.  W.  V.  Drcr?  said  that,  unhappily,  that  hospital  had  a 
number  of  enemies,  and  a  strong  prejudice  had  existed  against 
it  from  the  commencement.  It  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
anything  should  be  done  to  increase  that  feeling.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  Medical  Staff  should  be 
represented  on  the  Board,  and  Dr.  Bayes  took  a  leading  part' 
in  that  movement;  but  the  Board  did  not  see  their  way  to  it, 
and  the  proposal  was  declined.  Dr.  Bayes  afterwards  resigned 
his  appointment,  but  not  in  consequence  of  such  refusal,  although 
at  the  time  it  was  supposed  it  was.  Thero  it  rested,  and  1^ 
Medical  Staff  were  unwilling  to  press  the  matter,  hoping  that  in, 
time  the  Board  would  see  the  advisability  of  admitting  some  of 
their  number  to  its  councils.  Then,  as  a  sort  of  compromise,  it 
was  proposed  that  three  of  ^e  Medical  Staff  should  be  allowed 
to  appear  before  the  Board  and  state  their  views,  upon  giving 
reasonable  notice ;  but  such  a  proposal  could  not  be  entertained, 
the  wonder  being  how  it  could  have  been  supposed  that  the 
Medical  Staff  would  consent  to  occupy  such  a  position;  and 
ni)w~tbey  beard  suddenly  that  the  Board  proposed  to  nominate 
medical  gentlemen  who  were  not  on  the  Staff— namely.  Dr. 
Bftyee  and  Dr.  Pope ;  the  former  of  whom  bad  retired  at  a  time 
when  he  could  really  have  served  the  hospital  by  continuing  to 
see  tbe  ont-patients  in  the  dispensaiy,  as  there  was  often  a 
difficulty  in  getting  medical  men  to  act.  He  was  himself  in- 
different as  to  the  course  taken,  though  he  felt  that  the  Medical 
Staff  had  not  been  considered  in  the  way  that  they  ought  to 
have  been.  Entering  into  the  feelings  of  his  colleagues,  and 
thinking  of  the  position  of  those  that  would  come  aXter  him 
were  this  precedent  established,  he  joined  in  protesting  sgmnst 
what  had  been  done,  and  he  might  also  state  that  the  course  he 
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adOTited  had  the  approval  of  all  the  members  of  the  extenial 
and  internal  Staff.  Therefore  he  thoaght  the  Board  of  Manage- 
meDt  should  reconsider  the  step  the;  had  taken.  This  opinion 
was  shared  in  bj  others  outside,  and,  therefore,  the  Board  were 
bringing  in  a  fresh  element  of  dispute,  which  was  calculated  to 
injure  toe  hospital  by  keeping  up  another  sore.  When  Dr.  Bajes, 
who,  he  should  say,  was  a  pereooal  friend  of  his,  heard  of  the 
opposition,  he  sent  in  his  resignatioD,  but  the  Board  would  not 
accept  it  He  did  not  know  that  the  Board  were  unanimous  on 
this  subject,  and  if  not,  he  should  ask  those  who  were  not  in 
favour  of  the  pjpposal  to  support  him.  (Hear,  hear.)  Three  of 
the  Medical  Stiff,  Dr.  Hale,  Dr.  Mackechnic,  and  himself  had 
Bent  in  a  protest  ag^nst  their  appointments,  but  as  their  wish 
was  that  the  hospital  should  be  supported  in  the  best  manner, 
the;  had  made  no  attempt  to  get  others  of  the  Medical  Staff  to 
join  in  the  protest,  although  the;  approved  of  it.  As  the  Board 
adhered  to  their  resolution,  notwithstandiug  the  annoyance 
caused  to  the  Staff,  Dr.  Hale  bad  sent  in  his  resignation ;  hnt 
Dr.  Mackecbnie  and  himself  did  not  wish  to  embarrass  the 
Board  b;  resorting  to  this  extreme  measure.  (Hear,  hear.)  Be 
could  onl;  sa;  that  if  he  tboi^ht  the  course  he  felt  it  his  dut; 
to  take  would  have  been  the  cause  of  anj  ill-feeling  between 
himself  and  Dr.  Bayes,  with  whom  he  much  regretted  to  have  to 
differ,  he  would  have  preferred  sending  in  his  own  resignation. 
He  had  now  to  move  that  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Bayes  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  be  not  confirmed.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr.  Mackbghhie  seconded  the  motion,  expressing  his  con- 
currence in  all  that  had  fallen  from  the  previous  speaker. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Mhedoch  supported  Dr.  Drury's  amendment. 

Dr.  Wtld  said  that  Dr.  Bayes,  who  was  a  friend  of  his  own, 
was  &  man  of  the  highest  culture  and  attainments,  and  his 
accession  could  not  but  strengthen  an;  Board.  He  did  not 
think  that  there  was  a  homteopsthist  in  England  who  would  not 
r^oice  at  the  election  of  Dr.  Yeldham,  who,  from  his  age, 
common  sense,  and  position,  was  pre-eminently  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  a  seat  at  the  Board.  (Hear,  hear.)  Dr.  Bayes, 
however,  was  in  a  different  position,  for,  if  ho  had  a  seat  at  the 
Board,  he  would  be  placed  over  Dr.  Mackecbnie,  who  had  been 
with  them  for  twenty-seven  years.  Dr.  Drury,  who  had  been 
with  them  for  twenty  years,  and  Dr.  Hale,  whoso  connection 
with  the  hospital  had  existed  not  for  so  long  a  period,  but,  at 
all  events,  for  seven  or  eight  years.  Now,  was  it  just  that  Dr. 
Bayes  should,  by  a  seat  at  the  Board,  be  in  a  position  to  dictate 
to  these  three  gentlemen?  (Hear,  hear.)  For  himself,  he 
would  say  that,  if  he  had  been  honoured  wiUi  such  an  invitation 
to  the  Board,  and  his  appointment  had  been  memorialized 
gainst  by  Dr.  Drury  and  ^e  other  gentlemen,  he  should  have 
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resigDed.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  true  that  Dr.  Bajea  bad  seat 
in  his  resignation,  hot  was  that  a  realitjr,  or  was  it  not?  If 
it  was,  Dr.  Bayes  should  have  persisted  in  resigning.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  Alex.  J.  Elis,  F.R.S.,  said  that  when  the  qaesdon  of 
giving  the  whole  staff  «j!  officw  seats  at  the  Board  of  Uanage- 
mont  had  arisen  four  jears  ago,  be  bad  been  deputed  to  examine 
the  whole  usages  of  the  hospital  in  respect  to  the  relations  of 
the  Board  to  the  Staff.  Ha  found  among  the  "  proposed  rules  " 
circulated  at  the  dinner  at  which  the  hospital  was  founded,  one 
which  forbad  anj  medical  man  to  be  on  the  Board,  but  in 
At  original  laau  which  were  afterwards  passed,  this  restriction 
was  abandoned,  and  was  replaced  bj  another  forbidding  any 
lUember  of  the  Staff  to  be  on  the  Board  during  bis  tenure  of 
office.  Clcarl;,  therefore,  the  original  intention  of  the  founders 
of  the  hospital  was  that  medical  men  in  general  should  not  bo 
restricted  from  joining  the  Board,  but  that  Members  of  the 
Staff  in  particular  ought  not  to  have  a  seat  there.  The  Staff 
necessarily  forms  the  most  vital  element  of  a  hospital,  for 
without  Uiem  no  hospital  could  exist.  But  they  of  course 
constitute  the  executive,  and  should,  therefore,  not  form  part 
of  the  goveniing  body,  representing  the  subscribers  to  the 
hospital.  If  this  objection  ajpplied  to  the  whole  Staff,  it  was 
still  stronger  as  appUed  to  individual  members  of  the  Staff. 
Practically  the  "  proposed  rule  "  bad  been  carried  out  up  to  last 
year,  and  no  medical  man,  whether  a  member  of  the  Staff  or 
otherwise,  had  ever  sat  on  the  Board.  But  last  October  the 
Board  felt  that  many  matters  might  arise  in  which  the  help 
of  a  medical  adviser  would  be  of  importance,  oUier  than  the 
Medical  Council,  which  formed  an  independent  body  that  must 
be  consulted  separately,  and  not  as  any  question  might  arise  at 
the  moment,  and  which  had  in  this  respect  the  disadvantage  of 
relying  mainly  on  the  Medical  Staff  for  its  active  members. 
They,  therefore,  passed  a  resolution  to  ask  certain  medical  men 
to  join  them  who  were  not  "  active  "  members  of  the  Medical 
Staff; 

A  Voice  :  Dr.  Yeldham  is  a  member  of  the  Staff. 

Mr.  Eujs :  Dr.  Yeldham  has  retired  from  the  acdve  duties 
of  his  profession,  and  does  not  see  patients  at  the  hospital. 
(Cries  of  "  No,  no.") 

Dr.  DBusr :  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  Dr.  Yeldham  is  still 
a  very  useful  member  of  the  Medical  Staff.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Ellis  continued  to  say  that  the  Board  had  selected  these 
gentlemen  as  men  of  influence  and  experience,  who  vrould  give 
them  their  assistance  on  medical  pomta,  and  who  were  not 
active  members  of  the  Medical  Staff.  Dr.  Yeldham  was  not  an 
active  member  of  the  Staff  in  the  meaning  of  the  Board,  when 
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the;  nsed  those  vords.  If  Dr.  Drni;  were  no  longer  a  member 
of  the  Staff,  he  for  one  would  be  meet  happj.to  see  him  s 
piember  of  the  Board — (hear,  bear) — and  he  might  saj  the  same 
as  regarded  Dr.  Mackechoie  :  but  they  could  not  put  those  gen- 
tlemeD  on  the  Board  without  giving  tbem  authority  over  the 
other  members  of  the  Staff,  and  that  would  be  a  gross  act  of  in- 
justice. (Hear,  bear.)  There  was  no  slight  whatever  put  upon 
old  and  tried  friends  hy  thus  apparently  passing  them  by.  Tbcj 
were  sUll,  be  was  happy  to  say,  very  active  members  of  the 
Uedical  Staff,  and  as  such  were  excluded  from  election  to  the 
Board  by  the  same  spirit  which  bad  animated  the  founders. 
Bat  the  appointment  of  other  medical  men  had  been  expressly 
not  excluded,  as  shown  by  the  original  law  when  contrasted  vrith 
the  proposed  rule.  When  Dr.  Bayes  found  there  was  this 
feeling  entertained  against  him  by  three  members  of  the  Staff-^ 
one  of  whom  had  resigned — he  at  once  tendered  his. own  resig- 
nation ;  but  as  the  annua]  meeting  was  so  near,  the  Board 
refused  to  accept  it,  in  order  that  the  question  of  the  con- 
firmation of  Dr.  Bayes'  appointment  might  come  before  that 
meeting,  and  an  authoritative  expression  of  opinion  be  elicited. 

Dr.  GARPaAB  reminded  the  meeting  that  there  was  already 
in  existence  a  Medical  Council  to  advise  the  Board  on  thinga 
medical,  and  if  these  gentlemen  (Dr.  Bayes  and  Dr.  Pope)  were 
appointed,  he  would  propose  that  the  Medical  Council  should  be 
abolished. 

Mr.  PiTE  felt  that,  on  an  occasion  of  that  kind,  they  ought 
to  be  very  explicit  It  was  suggested  that  there  was  some 
division  of  opinion  in  the  Board  on  the  subject ;  but  that  he 
denied,  and  he  had  himself  given  his  adhesion  to  the  proposal. 
The  Board  had  acted  in  the  best  interests  of  the  hospital ;  thej 
had  not  invidiously  passed  over  any  one ;  and  if  they  were  to  do 
anything  to  grieve  such  kind  friends  as  Dr.  Drury  and  Dr. 
Mackechnie,  it  would  be  a  grievance  to  the  Board  themselves. 
As  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Carfrae,  to  abolish  the  Medical 
Council,  they  might  as  well  break  up  the  Hospital.  The  Board 
wanted  not  the  counsel  of  the  Medical  Staff,  but  the  sympathy 
of  the  breadth  of  the  medical  profession.  They  felt  they  needed 
the  sympathetic  counsel  and  advice  of  gentlemen  like  Dr.  Bayes 
and  others  of  influence,  and  had  made  these  appointments 
entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  hospital,  and  not  to  pass  over  the 
valui^le  services,  which  they  fuUy  ^preciated,  of  the  members 
of  the  Staff,  even  if  they  had  the  power,  which  they  bad  not,  to 
bring  into  the  governing  body  those  who  were  to  be  governed  ; 
and,  moreover,  they  coold  not  expect  that  gentlemen  who  were 
actively  eugi^ed  on  the  Medical  Staff  would,  in  addition  to 
their  work  in  the  hospital  and  their  private  practice,  be  enabled 
to  devote  their  time  to  the  Board  meetings.    He  would  only 
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add  that  the  experience  of  the  paat  three  months  had  fully 
justified  the  vdadom  of  the  course  that  had  been  adopted. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Charlbs  J.  Edwards  obaerred  that,  if  the  Board  really 
desired  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Medical  Staff 
at  their  meetings,  why  could  they  not  call  a  meeting  and  abro- 
gate the  rule  applicable  in  such  a  case  ?  He  had  every  confi- 
dence in  the  Board,  but  he  felt  very  much  for  Dr.  Drury 
and  his  colleagues ;  so  he  would  suggest  that,  as  the  ques- 
tion was  a  delicate  one,  it  should  be  referred  back  to  the  Board, 
and  that  they  should  not  come  to  an  open  vote  on  it  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Dr.  Halb  said  that,  having  no  personal  interest  to  serve  and 
no  ambition  to  gratify,  holding  now  an  independent  position, 
being  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Staff,  what  he  had  to  say  was 
wholly  and  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  hospital.  The  charges 
.he  had  to  make  against  the  Board  were — 1st.  Passing  two 
medical  outsiders  over  the  heads  of  Dr.  Mackechnie  and  Dmry. 
Dr.  Mackechnie,  who  had  served  the  hospital  for  twenty-seven 
years.  Dr.  Drury  for  over  twenty  years,  and  the  discourteouB 
way  in  which  this  was  done.  Sndly.  N^lecting  to  convene  a 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Council  before  making  the  recent 
appointments.  Srdly.  Contended  gainst  the  principle  of  the 
official  manager  voting  at  the  Board,  and  that  he  (Dr.  Hale) 
had  studiously  abstained  from  communicating  with  the  Board> 
not  wishing  to  have  such  communication  filtered  through  the 
mind  of  an  official  manager.  He  complained  that  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  too  much  of  a  hole-and-corner  influence  exer- 
cised on  the  part  of  certain  persons  which  was  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  hospital,  and,  lastly,  he  expressed  in  strong 
terms  his  regret  that  the  recent  act  of  the  Board  bad  not  only 
alienated  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the  hospital,  but  bad  dis- 
turbed that  mutual  confidence  and  co-operation  which  ought  to 
exist  between  the  Board  and  the  Medical  Staff. 

Mr.  Slateb  considered  it  was  a  large  concession  to  ask  three 
medical  men  to  sit  at  the  Board,  and  that  they  had  exercised  a 
wise  discretion  in  selecting  them  from  the  outside  medical  pro- 
fession. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Medical  Staff  had 
the  fullest  opportunitiee  for  communicating  with  the  Board  of 
Management,  who  ever  desired  to  adopt  their  suggestions  when 
possible ;  but  it  was  about  as  reasonable  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Managemeut  to  ask  to  be  on  the  Medical  Council  as 
for  the  members  of  the  Medical  Staff  to  be  on  the  Board.  As  a 
commercial  man,  he  had  never  met  with  snch  jealousy,  even  in 
matters  of  higher  moment  than  this,  and  he  was  surprised  to 
find  such  jealousy  existing  in  the  medical  profession,  composed 
of  men  of  the  highest  education.    (Hear.)    He  for  one  could 
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not  stand  up  in  a  meeting  and  state  that  he  admirad  and 
esteemed  a.  man,  and  thought  so  much  of  him,  and  f«t  was 
coing  to  oppose  his  election  on  the  very  Board  that  had  been 
found  BO  much  fault  with  for  not  having  members  of  the  pro- 
fession among  its  nnmbers.  He  very  well  remembered  three 
jears  ago,  when  it  was  asserted  that  in  Birmingham  medical 
men  were  on  the  Board  of  the  hospital  there,  and  that  it 
answered  well ;  now  it  so  happened  he  had  to  pay  a  visit  to  that 
town,  and  met  at  a  friend's  hoose  the  very  physician  whose 
name  had  been  mentioned.  He  told  him  the  pressure  that  was 
being  applied  to  them,  and  asked  him  fiwikly  to  tell  him,  if  he 
would,  what  he  thought  of  the  matter.  His  reply  was  that  it 
was  true  ^ey  were  on  the  Board  of  Management,  but  hardly 
one  of  them  ever  attended  the  meetings,  and  he  had  his  anthori^ 
to  say  so.  Now,  however,  that  their  Medical  Staff  could  no 
longer  debate  the  snbjecton  that  line,  they  took  exception  to  the 
gentlemen  selected.  He  was  surprised  those  appointments  had 
been  opposed  at  that  meeUng  in  such  a  small  spirit,  and  without 
previous  notice.  At  any  rate,  the  Board  were  quite  nnanimons 
in  their  views  on  the  subject,  and  he  trusted  that  gentlemen 
of  Dr.  Druiy's  reputation  would  not  now  oontiiiue  a  discassion 
that  could  only  result  in  harm  to  the  hospital.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  discussion  having  closed. 

The  noble  Chaibuak  said  he  would  now  put  Dr.  Dmry's 
amendment,  "  That  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Bayes  to  a  seat  at 
the  Board  be  not  confirmea." 

Mr.  Edwards  here  handed  in  another  amendment,  to  the 
effect  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  back  to  the  Board  for 
farther  consideration,  but 

The  noble  GHAiBHAtr  declined  to  receive  it,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  out  of  order,  and  could  not  be  entertained. 

A  show  of  hands  was  then  taken,  when  10  were  in  iavoor  ut 
Dr.  Drur/s  amendment,  and  17  against  it,  so  that  the  amend- 
ment was  lost,  and  the  election  was  confirmed. 

Ur.  £lli8  then  said  that  after  the  disonssion  that  had  taken 
place  on  the  general  question,  he  should  confine  himself  te 
simriy  proposing  the  confirmation  of  the  election  of  Dr.  Pope  te 
the  Boud  of  Management. 

Dr.  Dddoeon  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion. 
Four  years  ^o  he  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Board  of 
Man^ment  to  add  some  medical  men  to  their  body,  and  he 
thought  that  those  medical  members  of  the  Board  might  be 
most  appropriately  taken  from  the  hospital  Staff.  But  at  that 
time  the  Board  of  Management,  thongh  they  did  not  oonvinoe 
him  by  their  arguments,  satisfied  him  that  they  possessed  the 
power  to  exclude  members  of  the  Staff  from  b^ng  put  on  the 
Board  of  Mani^emenL    When  he  heard  that  they  had  resolved 
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to  appoint  medical  men  to  seats  on  the  Board,  and  tiiat  the. men 
they  had  selected  were  such  eminently  representative  men  as 
Drs.  Yeldham,  Bajes,  and  Pope,  fae  felt  satisfied  that  the  Board 
had  done  the  next  best  thing  to  admitting  members  of  the 
Medical  Staff  of  the  hospital,  and  he  thought  that  the  Medical 
Staff,  in  place  of  opposing  the  choice  of  the  Board,  should  feel 
pleased  uat  the  medical  profession  was  to  be  repreeented  on  the 
Board  of  Management.  As  long  aa  thej  were  on  active  duty 
as  officers  of  the  hospital  the;  were  ineligiblo :  but  when,  like 
Dr.  Yeldham,  they  retired  from  the  active  Medical  Staff,  they 
might  hope  to  be  put  on  the  Board  of  Management.  He  felt 
that  the  Board  of  Management,  by  admitting  those  members  of 
the  medical  profession  among  them,  had  conceded  as  far  as  they 
could  to  the  wishes  he  and  his  colleagnes  had  expressed  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  that  thus  tho  cause  of  truth,  justice, 
morality,  and  so  forth,  he  meant  the  caase  he  had  previously 
advocated — (laughter}— had  triumphed. 

Mr.  Murdoch  thought  it  was  not  desirable  that  a  question 
involving  a  principle  such  as  this  should  be  settled  at  so  small 
a  meeting,  and  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  views  of  the 
subscribers  generally  should  be  token. 

Dr.  Dhury  said  ^at-if  the  Board  had  consulted  the  Medical 
Council,  and  it  had  been  left  to  them  to  recommend  the  proper 
persons  to  be  on  the  Board,  the  whole  difficulty  would  have 
been  avoided.  As  to  himeelf,  ho  had  no  wish  to  be  on  the 
Board,  but  he  would  have  desired  to  see  two  or  three  of  his 
colleagues  on  it  It  was  said  that  the  Medical  Staff  had  full 
access  to  the  Board  through  the  Official  Mani^er,  who  certainly 
always  met  them  in  the  most  courteous  nay — (hear,  bear) — bnt 
if  Mr.  Tmeman  differed  from  the  views  of  the  Medical  Staff,  he 
possibly  might  not  enforce  them  on  the  Board  of  Management, 
as  they  would  if  they  were  before  them. 

Mr.  Alek.  J.  Ellis,  in  reply  to  the  observations  made  on  his 
proposal  to  confirm  the  election  of  Dr.  Pope,  said  that  the  Board 
had  always  been  ready  to  see  any^  individual  member  of  the  Staff 
or  Council  who  wished,  to  make  any  communication  or  sugges- 
tion to  the  Board  directly,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  such  a  casehad 
frequently  occurred  within  his  own  experience.  The  formality 
of  a  deputation  from  the  Council  was  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
Council's  wishing  to  communicate  as  a  body  with  the  Board  by 
word  of  month,  instead  of,  as  usual,  by  writing  only.  But  the 
Staff  had  not  been  recognised  by  tiie  laws  of  the  hospital  as  a 
third  committee  which  could,  as  a  body,  communicate  with  the 
Board,  and  hence  no  machinery  had  been  devised  for  that  pur- 
pose) In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  members  of  the  .Staff  were 
wholly,  or  in  great  part,  members  of  the  Council,  and  hence 
had  Uie  same  means  as  the  Council  of  independent  communica- 
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tion.  The  most  oonTenient  cluuinel  was,  howeTer,  through  the 
Official  Manager,  who  was  not  made  a  member  of  the  Bo&rd 
because  he  had  that  office,  bat  vho,  by  the  law  in  that  case 
made  and  provided,  was  one  of  the  Board  appointed  to  under- 
take the  managemeut  of  the  hospital  in  the  name  of  the  Board 
between  its  sittings,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  accordinglf. 
His  appointment,  in  l»ct,  made  the  Board  continuoua,  instead 
of  only  lasting  for  one  dt^  in  each  month,  but  the  Board 
retained  full  power  of  approving  or  reversing  his  decisions.  He 
was  not  able  to  "enforce"  auy  views  on  die  Board,  he  could 
merely  report  and  espress  an  opinion  on  them.  Now,  as  to  the 
medical  men  whom  toe  Board  had  asked  to  join  them,  tnd  who 
had  kindly  consented  to  do  so.  It  did  not  lie  within  the  func- 
IJODs  of  the  Council  to  make  such  appointments,  or  even  to 
decide  upon  their  fitness.  That  could  only  be  done  by  the 
Board  itself  at  first,  after  ascertaining  that  such  gentlemen 
would  undertake  the  work — no  little  tmng  for  them  to  do,  and 
shewing  great  interest  in  the  hospital ;  and  secondly,  by  the 
Governors  and  Subscribers  in  annual  meeting  assembled.  These 
bad  to-day  already  confirmed  two  of  these  appointments.  In 
respect  to  the  third,  that  of  Dr.  Pope,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion at  all  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  him  on  the  Board,  if 
any  medical  men  were  to  be  admitted,  a  principle  which  the 
meeting  had  pr&oticBlly  affirmed  by  the  last  vote.  Although 
Dr.  Pope  bad  never  been  a  member  of  the  Staff,  he  had  more 
than  once  officially  inspected  the  hospital,  and  was  not  only 
thoroughly  well  acquunted  with  every  detail  respecting  it,  but 
thoroughly  well  qu^ified  to  judge  of  what  was  necessary  for  its 
effective  condition.  As  a  most  vtuuahle  accesuon  to  the  strength 
of  the  Board,  he  therefore  trusted  that  the  election  of  Dr.  Pope 
would  be  confirmed. 

Dr.  Halb  remarked  that  Mr,  Ellis  had  appealed  to  the 
fundamental  law  excluding  the  Medical  Staff  from  the  Board, 
but  in  making  the  best  possible  election  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Yeldham  the  Board  had  infringed  the  fundamental  law. 
Dr.  Yeldham  being  ipto/aeto  a  member  of  the  Staff. 

Dr.  Maceechkie  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  a  paragraph  in  the  Monthly  Romeeopatkie  Eemtw  for  December, 
186d — that  is  to  say,  at  a  time  when  Dr.  Madden  was  candidate 
for  the  ofQce  of  physician  to  this  hospital.  The  article  was 
headed  "  Da.  Masduh  ahd  oub  Rbtiew,"  and  runs  thus :— "  It 
is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the  recent  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Madden  from  the  editorial  staff  of  our  Rmttv. 
Having  been  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  in  charge  of  ou^ 
'  patients  at  the  London  Homceopathic  Hospital,  Dr.  Madden 
has  felt  that  his  continued  connection  with  the  BevUw  would 
impair  the  independence  of  the  criticism  to  which  so  important 
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an  iaBtitudon  ought  to  be  subject :  he  therefore  at  once  apprised 
his  colleagues  of  his  desire  to  be  relieied  from  all  further 
respoQsibilitj  in  the  management  of,  and  all  control  over  the 
editorial  remarks  in,  the  Bevieie.  While  fully  appreciating  the 
genuine  public  spirit  which  has  animated  Dr.  Madden  in  so  far 
withdrawing  from  ua,  we  cannot  hot  regret  the  necessity  of  the 
step  he  has  taken."  Dr.  Mackechnie  thought  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  read  the  rest  of  the  article.  It  was  from  the  journal  of 
which  Dr.  Pope  was  the  ostensible  editor,  and  was  presumably 
from  his  pen.  Now  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  same  prin- 
ciple did  not  hold  good  now  as  sis  or  seven  years  ago,  and 
whether  in  fhct  it  did  not  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  tho 
appointment  of  Dr.  Pope  on  the  Board.  Believing  that  it  did, 
he  should  propose  as  tm  amendment  that  Dr.  Pope  be  not 
elected. 

Dr.  Hai.e  said  that  he  quite  concurred  in  Dr.  Maokechnie's 
remarks.  He  thought  that  the  fact  that  Dr.  Pope  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Review  ought  to  have  precluded  his  being 
placed  on  the  Board.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  acts  of  the 
Board  to  be  impartially  reviewed  while  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
B»view  was  a  member  of  the  Board.  He  had  felt  this  strongly 
himself  recently,  for  he  had  intended  sending  Dr.  PofH  a  letter 
on  the  subject  before  them,  but  he  felt  that  Dr.  Pope  would  be 
biassed.  He  thought  that  this  was  a  strong  reason  why  the 
nomination  should  not  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  Ellis  remarked  that  the  two  positions,  the  one  on  the 
Medical  Staff  and  the  other  on  the  Board,  were  essentially  dif- 
ferent, and  argued  that  a  rule  which  might  be  appUcable  in  the 
one  cose  was  not  bo  in  the  other. 

Dr.  Pope  said,  M;  Lord,  I  had  no  intention  of  taking  a  part 
in  a  discussion  so  essentially  personal  as  I  regret  to  find  this 
has  been  to-day.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  sit  quietly  by  and 
hear  myself  accused  of  "  bias"  and  "  partisanship"  by  anticipa- 
tion. Not  having  given  Dr.  Hale,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  one 
else  any  ground  for  such  accusations,  I  protest  against  them  in 
the  strongest  possible  manner  as  a  gross  inj  usdce.  With  regard 
to  the  principle  involved  in  Dr.  Madden's  retirement,  I  still 
think  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  holds  good  as  a 
sound  principle.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  one  which  ought  to 
be  pressed  to  the  detriment  of  public  service.  Accordingly  this 
principle  has  already  been  abandoned.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Byan,  who  some  few  years  ago  came  on  the  Staff  when  the 
hospital  was  in  urgent  need  of  a  physician  and  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  man.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Ryan 
was  requested  to  fill  the  post,  and  he  did  so  to  the  very  great 
advantage  of  the  hospitaL  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  the 
question  of  his  oonneclioD  with  the  Bevieie  was  discussed,  and  it 
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vaa  felt  that  if  the  principle  which  had  been  acted  npon  ia 
Dr.  Madden 'b  case  were  pressed  in  his  that  the  hospital  vonld 
be  deprived  of  very  valuable  services.  Accordingly  he  nas 
appointed,  ae  I  have  already  said,  to  the  very  great  advanta^ 
of  the  hospital.  A  better  physician,  one  more  r^ular  in  bis 
attendance,  or  more  acceptable  to  the  patients  this  institution 
never  had.  This  rule,  therefore,  I  may,  my  Lord,  inform 
Dr.  Afackechnie  has  been  abandoned  as  one  that  will  not  vrprk. 
That  is  my  answer  to  him. 

The  noble  Chaibmah  then  put  the  qnestion  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Pope  to  a  seat  on  the  Board  be  confirmed,  and  it 
vras  carried  by  a  majority  of  16  against  8. 

Mr.  H.  R.  WiLUAus  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
]U[edical  Staff  and  the  Lady  Visitors.  As  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Board  of  Management,  and  speaking  tirom  the 
experience  of  twenty-five  years,  be  did  not  think  there  was  any 
establishment  in  which  such  zeal  was  manifested  by  its  Medical 
Officers.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  utility  of  the  ladies  in  the  manago- 
ment  of  the  hospital  was  very  great,  and  their  services  could  not 
be  overrated ;  so  that  they  deserved  to  be  acknowledged  with 
sincere  admiration.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  noble  Chaibman  said  he  would  claim  the  privil^e  of 
seconding  the  motion,  for  he  strongly  felt  how  unremitting  had 
been  the  attention  of  the  Medical  Staff  in  promoting  the  cause, 
the  great  success  they  bad  met  with,  and,  consequently,  the 
position  in  which  they  had  placed  the  hospital.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  also  felt  they  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  Lady  Visitors. 
The  Board  had  the  assistance  of  Miss  Brew,  the  Lady  Superin- 
tendent— who  was  a  most  admirable  one — (hear,  hear)— bat 
atiU,  they  could  not  get  on  vrithout  the  assistance  of  the  ladies, 
who  came  there,  and  brought  them  such  acceptable  gifts.  He 
could  not  but  say  bow  much  he  regretted  what  had  passed  there 
that  day.  The  Board  entertained  the  feeling  he  had  eipresaed 
for  the  Medical  Staff,  but  they  had  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  were  extremely  sorry  that  what  they  had  done  had  not  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  Medical  Staff. 

The  motion  having  been  carried. 

Dr.  Drurt  acknowledged  the  compliment  on  behalf  of  th« 
Medical  Staft 

Dr.  Bates  here  took  oooasion  to  mention  that  two  ladj 
patients  of  his,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  hospital  work 
generally,  had  visited  the  hospital  singly,  and  had  expressed 
tiiemselvea  to  him  as  highly  gratified  with  all  its  arrangements. 

The  Rev.  N.  Brohlet,  the  Chaplain,  then  proposed  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Ebuiy,  not  only  for  presidmg,  but  for  hia 
work  at  the  hospital  throughout  the  year,  which  was  carried 
amidst  loud  applause, 
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The  noUe  CHAtBHAH  brieflj  aoknowledgod  the  com  foment, 
.Rod  expressed  the  hope  that  haniion;  woitld  ba  full;  restored  to 
their  coancils,  and  that  wheo  he  met  them  at  their  next  aonnal 
meeting  he  would  be  enabled  to  congrataUte  tbem  on  the  posi- 
tion of  tile  hospital  as  like  that  of  the  gallant  ship, 

Wben  gentle  xephjrs  blow  in  proapVing  ealei. 
And  fortnne's  fevours  fill  the  swelUng  «ai!s. 
(Applause.) 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


NOTABILIA. 

REMARKS  ON  HOMffiOPATHIC  TINCTURES  BY  A 

LECTURER  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA. 
Db.  FABQUHAJtBOK,  of  St,  Mbt^b  HoBpital,  in  the  Ma;  number 
of  The  PraetitioneT,  publishes  a  piqier  which  be  lateljr  read  before 
the  Medical  Society  of  London,  tho  aim  of  which  appears  to  be 
to  enforce  the  insufficiency  of  the  doses  ordinarily  prescribed  by 
non-homcBOpathic  practitioners  and  the  terribly  •dangerous  cha-  ■ 
lacter  of  the  drugs  freely  vended  to  all  comers  by  homceopathic 


Br.  Bates,  in  a  letter  he  has  addieaeed  to  The  Practiiimur — 
which  has  been  rejected  by  the  editor,  but  which  we  have 
mach  pleasure  in  publishing — enters  so  fully  into  the  uo- 
principled  and  cowardly  nature  of  this  attack,  and  shows  up  so 
completely  the  absurdity  of  some  of  Dr.  Farquharson's  asser- 
dona,  that  we  need  not  do  more  than  request  our  readers  to 
study  his  communication. 

"  On  Offioiai.  Dosaqe,  with  some  Behares  on  Hohceopathio 
Tinctures. 
"  A  Rkply,  bi  Wiujam  Bates,  MJD, 
"When  Dr.  Farquharaon  (whose  paper  bearing  the  above 
title  appeared  in  your  number  for  May)  treats  of  the  '  official 
dosage  of  the  British  Pliarmacap<sia,  he  writes  on  a  subject  he 
understands,  he  criticizes  a  book  with  which  be  is  familiar,  and 
relates  facts  within  the  range  of  hta  own  experience.  He 
approsohes  this  part  of  his  paper  in  a  spirit  of  scientific  accuracy, 
and  with  a  care  worthy  of  the  sulgect  and  of  the  Medical 
Socie^  of  London,  before  whom  it  was  read.  He  is  conscious 
that  ha  is  submitting  the  question  to  an  educated  audience 
capable  of  criticizing  his  views,  of  eliminating  any  error,  and  of 
combatting  any  debatable  statement  which  he  may  have  made. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  he  did  not  accord  the  same  scieu- 
tifio  treatment — the  same  calm,  critical  in*eetigatioD  to  the 
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Butfject  of  the  latter  part  of  his  paper,  to  which,  indaed,  he 
OQght  to  have  devoted  all  the  more  care  and  precise  enqniij, 
since  he  must  have  been  aware  that  hie  aadienoe  were  not  ukelj 
to  be  acquainted  with  it ;  for,  bj  a  rule  of  the  Medical  Societj, 
the  oal;  practitioners  irho  have  really  studied  and  acquainted 
themselves  with  homceopathy  are  excluded  from  its  ranks,  and 
thus  there  was  no  chance  of  reply  or  of  correction. 

"  I  am  not  intending  further  to  criticize  the  action  of  the 
Society  (which  permits  the  discussion  of  a  subject,  while  it 
excludes  the  only  practitionera  who  are  acquainted  with  its  prin- 
ciples and  practice  from  its  rooms),  than  by  asking  you  to  allow 
me,  in  your  pages,  to  give  that  reply  which  would,  more  legiti- 
mately, have  been  delivered  at  the  meeting  where  the  paper  was 
read,  had  the  Medical  Society  of  London  Bct«d  upon  the  rule 
adopted  by  all  eztra-roedictd  learned  societies,  viz.,  to  invite 
those  betit  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  hand  to  its  dis- 
cussion. 

"  And,  first,  let  me  ask  Dr.  Farquharaon  why  he  adopted  a 
totally  different  method  in  treating  the  homceopathic  and  the 
allopathio  sides  of  the  question  ?  If  the  allopathic  enquiry  were 
to  be  conducted  by  reference  to  and  criticism  of  the  British 
Pharmacopsia,  why  did  he  not  equally  refer  to  and  criticize  the 
British  Homceopathic  Pharmacopceia  ? 

"  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Farquharson  says,  on  page  S76,  that  he 
was  '  unable  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  their  relative  strength 
(referring  to  anenictan  and  mereunw)  from  the  pages  of  the  now 
antiquaUd  Phamaeopena.'  From  this  I  assume  we  must  con- 
clude that  Dr.  Farquharson  was  not  only  unaware  that  a  British 
Homoaopathic  Pharmacopceia  was  published  in  1870  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Homtepathic  Society,  but  that  he  made 
no  enquiry  at  the  homceopathic  chemists  ibr  such  a  work.  Thie 
work  was  edited,  in  a  most  able  manner,  by  Dr.  Madden,  and  a 
second  edition  is  now  in  the  press.  Had  Dr.  Farquharson 
obtained  and  studied  this  work  he  would  have  been  unable  to 
write,  as  he  does  on  page  375,  of  the  '  looseness  which  prevails 
in  homceopathic  pharmacy.'  He  weuld  also  have  found — had 
he  pursued  his  enquiry — that  Anemewn  No.  1  is  a  watery  solu- 
tion, containing  as  near  one  part  of  anmie  to  100  of  water  as  it 
will  disBolve,*  but  that  it  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  prescribed  by 
physicians  practisiug  homtnopathy,  and  is  chiefly  used,  from  the 
preparation  from  it,  of  the  nezt  and  still  more  dUut«d  prepara- 
tion (the  Srd  decimal),  containing  one  part  of  the  drug  in  1,000 
parts  of  spirite  of  wine. 

"  This  preparsljon  u  not  officinal,  fu,  in  our  Phaimacopcea,  No.  1 
is  ordered  to  be  prepared  hy  tritimtions,  with  sugar  of  milk,  and  is 
therefore  a  powder.  The  strongest  tincture  in  our  Pharmacopceia  is 
the  3s,  which  conlaini  out  port  m  om  thomand. 
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"  As  to  the  preparation  of  merewiiu  eommvut,  of  which  be 
speaks  od  page  979,  a  similar  error  has  been  made.  We  have 
DO  each  preparation  containing  one  grain  in  130  drops.  Our 
Fbormacopceia  directs  that  the  1st  decimal  and  other  higher 
preparations  are  to  be  prepared  for  phEttmaceutical  purposes  ; 
but  in  the  posological  table  it  ia  stated  that  one  or  two  drops  of 
the  3nd  dilution  (i.s.,  one  part  in  10,000)  is  the  strongest  dose 


"  As  to  the  reminder  of  the  paper,  the  same  ignorance  of  the 
subject  treated  of  is  patent  on  ever;  page  ;  e.g.,  page  379,  be 
speaks  of  the  bomceopathiats,  '  one  of  whose  great  boasts  used 
to  be  that  no  mercurj'  or  iojurioua  metallic  substance  was  ever 
prescribed  by  any  of  tbeir  practitioners.'  Had  Dr.  Farquharson 
been  at  the  very  small  trouble  of  looking  into  any  one  of  the 
domestic  guides  or  other  norka  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  he 
would  not  have  found  one  of  them  (even  the  simplest  and 
smallest  of  them),  in  which  arMnicum  and  mereuritu  wero  not 
named  and  prescribed,  and  not  a  single  homceopathic  practi- 
tioner, from  Hahnemann  downwards,  has  ever  made  such  an 
assertion,  or  has  pretended  to  do  without  mercury  and  anetUc  in 
his  practice. 

"  But  it  is  true  that  they  claim  to  be  able  to  administer  those, 
and  other  equally  powerful  remedial  agents,  with  perfect  safety, 
and  without  any  fear  of  untoward  results,  by  using  them  only 
in  such  a  dilut^  stato  as  to  avoid  all  chance  of  their  producing 
pbysiobgicol  efiects. 

"  Was  it  a  legitimate  mode  of  conducting  the  enquiry  to 
ignore  the  Homoeopathic  Pbarmacoptnia — to  enter  a  chemist's 
shop,  ask  for  the  strangest  preparation  of  certain  drugs  which 
be  could  sell,  and  then  to  charge  homoeopathic  practitioners 
with  habitually  using  these  powerful  dn^s,  without  further 
enquiry,  and  to  make  such  an  aspersion  in  an  assembly  from 
which  Uie  writer  well  knew  homoeopathic  practitioners  were 
excluded  ? 

"  A  very  little  enquiry  would  have  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  these  strong  preparations  are  almost  exclusively  used  but 
for  the  preparation  of  the  higher  (less  potent)  dilutions,  and 
that  they  are  seldom  prescribed  by  homceopathic  physicians  in 
more  potent  doses  than  the  8rd  decimal  (i.e.,  lOOOUi  of  a  groin 
doses),  and  usually  in  still  more  diluted  form. 

"  But  there  are  other  equally  grave  objections  to  the  scientific 
claims  of  Dr.  Farqnharson's  paper.  For  example,  on  p.  S71,  he 
orders  20  drop  doses  of  tincture  of  beUadonna  for  a  child  of  three 
years  old.  On  p.  S73  be  odfocated  the  employment  of  S 
drachm  doses  of  tincture  of  beUadonTta  in  incontinence  of  orine. 
While  on  p.  377  he  tells  us  that  10  drops  of  the  homceopathic 
mother  tincture  taken  by  himself  caused  '  some  dryness  in  the 
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throat,  with  disturbed  eleep  and  much  dreamitig.'  From  this 
be  argues  that  the  homoeopathic  tincture  '  ia  therefore  evidentl; 
much  stronger  than  oar  own  tinotnre,  which  may  usually  he 
giTen  in  16  to  30  drop  minims  without  the  induction  of  phy- 
siological gjmptoma  until  the  drug  has  been  given  for  some 
time.' 

"  Where  is  the  argument  7  Dr.  Farquharson  has  seen  good 
results  from  SO  to  ISO  impe  of  tincture  of  beliadonna  (prepared 
according  to  the  British  Pharmaoopteia),  followed  by  no  pbysio- 
logioal  effects ;  therefore,  when  he,  being  in  good  h^th,  suffers 
aome  physiological  effects  from  10  drops  of  tinct.  belladorma 
(prepared  according  to  the  British  Homteopathic  Phannaoopmia), 
he  asserts  the  homceopathic  preparation  must  be  much  stronger 
than  the  allopathic. 

"  If  Dr.  Farquharson  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  British 
Homoeopathic  Fharmacopceia  he  would  have  found,  on  page  SO, 
that  each  10  minims  of  tne  mother  tincture  of  btUadontia  repre- 
sents in  strength  one  grain  of  dry  hdiademna  powder.  If  hs  had 
further  turned  to  p.  360  he  would  have  found  the  two  ranges  of 
doses  given,  viz.,  Dr.  Quin's  of  from  one  to  three  globules  of  the 
tilst,  34th,  or  30th  dilution,  and  Dr.  Jahr's  of  one  or  two  drops 
of  the  lat,  Snd,  Srd,  6th,  or  12th  tincture. 

"Even  those  who  oppose  the  practice  of  homceopathy  must 
allow  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the  course  pursued  by 
the  lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  the  St.  Mary's  School,  Jbc.  It 
is  almost  incredible  that,  in  place  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  authoritative  and  official  ioformation,  which  could  easily 
have  been  procured  at  our  hospital,  or  from  any  respectable 
practitioner  of  hommopathy  or  homceopathic  chemist,  he  should 
deliberately  obtain  the  strongest  preparations  he  could  procure 
from  a  chemist,  and  on  those  preparations  proceed  to  construct 
a  charge  of  httle  less  than  professional  fraud  against  a  number 
«f  genUemen  from  whose  reply  he  felt  himself  safe  in  the  society 
before  whom  he  made  the  charge. 

"  Unless  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  his  professional  bre- 
thren of  the  hom<Bopathic  school,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
Une  of  argument  wtuch  he  has  taken  ;  wituess,  for  example,  his 
experiment  npon  two  rabbits  on  page  3T7.  He  obtains  some 
mother  tincture  of  aeonUe  from  a  hom<BOpathio  chemist,  he  in- 
jects S  minims  beneath  the  skin  of  a  well-grown  rabbit ;  this 
produced  no  effect ;  and  in  five  minutes  he  injects  an  additional 
16  minims.  These  twenty  drops  killed  the  rabbit  in  five 
minutes  mora.  Ten  minims  injected  under  the  skin  of  a  smaller 
rabbit  hilled  it  in  36  minutes. 

"  From  these  experiments  he  draws  a  right  conclusion  as  to 
the  poisonous  qffalities  of  strong  tinoture  of  acoruie,  which 
nobody  doubts ;  but  be  is  wrong  in  his  gratuitous  inference  that 
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it  ia  '  doubtless  reukJeealy  used  in  domestic  medicine.'  He  will 
find  it  laid  down  in  the  Phannacopieia,  page  S6T,  that  the  dose, 
according  to  Dr.  Quid,  ib  1  to  3  globules  of  the  24th  or  30th 
dilution,  and,  according  to  Johr,  1  to  S  drops  of  the  Snd  or  3rd 
dilution. 

"  But,  eicept  for  the  insinuation  of  dangerous  practices 
agEunst  hota(eopathic  practitioners,  what  good  purposes  can  the 
above  eiperimente  serve  ?  Homeopathic  practitioners,  for  the 
moat  part,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  mother  tincture  of 
aconite  to  their  patients.  When  they  give  aeontu  they  do  not 
use  it  by  eub-cutaneons  iqjection ;  and  lastly,  rabbits  are  not  so 
able  to  resist  poisonoas  inQuences  as  are  men.  The  relative 
size  of  an  animal  has  much  to  do  with  its  power 'to  resist  poi- 
sonous influences.  This  is  shown  clearly  in  Uie  series  of  experi- 
ments made  by  Sir  Joseph  Fajrer  and  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  into 
the  poison  of  the  naja  tripudums  and  that  of  the  crotaitu.  The 
quantity  of  the  poison  which  sufficed  to  kill  a  dog  of  a  certain 
size  acted  less  powerfully  on  one  of  greater  weight  and  size. 
Hence,  if  SO  miuims  of  aconite  will  kill  a  rabbit  when  injected 
Bub-cutaneously,  it  by  no  means  follows  it  will  kill  a  man  or 
even  hurt  him,  when  taken  by  the  mouth,  in  that  dose.  Fur- 
ther, no  homceopathic  practitioner  ever  would  give  such  a  dose- 
Where,  then,  is  the  value  of  the  illustration  ? 

"  The  whole  paper  is  full  of  such  inaccuracies  and  unscien- 
tific manipulation  of  a  subject  which,  if  it  bad  been  honestly 
and  painstakingly  worked  out,  would  have  been  full  of  interest 
and  value. 

"  It  might  foirly  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  collection  of 
curiosities  of  medical  eKperience,  when  wo  see,  in  the  same 
paper,  the  highest  praise  of  enormous  doses  of  digUaUs,  contum, 
and  iodide  of  potcunum,  and  the  strongest  reprehension  and 
warnings  against  comparatively  small  doses  of  camphor,  of 
aconite,  and  beUadonna. 

"  It  seems  as  though  exceptions  were  taken  (by  the  vrriter)  as 
^e  rule,  for  it  must  be  very  exceptionally  that  half-ounce  doses 
of  tincture  of  digitalit,  or  ounce  doses  of  nicou  eotUi,  or  60-grun 
doses  of  iodide  qfpotattium,  can  be  taken  without  grave  danger ; 
and  it  mnst  be  equally  exceptional  for  13  grains  of  camphor,  10 
minims  of  tincture  of  aconite  or  of  beUadtmna,  to  induce  physio- 
logical results. 

"  I  am  not  here  casting  any  doubt  on  the  facts,  as  stated  ; 
but  I  conclude  that  the  experience  on  which  assertions  of  tbe 
safety  of  the  one  class  of  doses  and  of  the  danger  of  the  other, 
must  be  very  small,  and  confiued  to  persons  possessing  some 
idiosyncrasy,  enabling  them,  in  the  one  set  of  cases,  to  avert  tbe 
usually  poisonous  effects  of  the  drug,  and,  in  the  other  set  of 
cases,  rendering  them  hyper-sensitive  to  the  pbysiolt^cal  actton 
of  the  medicinal  drug. 
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"  There  are  other  points  on  which  I  should  like  to  break  a 
Unce  with  Dr.  Farquharson,  but  I  feel  I  hare  already  trespassed 
almost  too  much  ou  your  apace. 

"  W.  B." 

In  order  the  more  thoroughly  to  ascertain  vhat  degree  of 
truth  there  might  be  in  Dr.  Farquh arson's  statements,  we  hare 
communicated  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Homoeopathic  Phanaa- 
ceutical  Society,  and  with  some  of  the  principal  homteopathic 
chemists  in  London  and  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  customs  of  the  trade  in  reference  to  the  points  brought  under 
notice  by  him. 

Dr.  Farquharson  contrasts  the  tincture  of  btlladoTtna  prepared 
according  to  the  hom(80pathic  Pbarmacopceia  with  that  made 
after  the  directions  of  the  PharmscopGeia  of  the  Medical  CounciL 
The  result  ia  that  the  former  is  a  much  better,  more  reliable, 
and  more  constant  preparation  than  the  tatter.  In  his  hot  haste 
to  make  accusations  agiunst  homceopathic  chemists.  Dr.  F. 
analyses  a  preparation  which  he  says  "contained  the  amido- 
bicfaloride  of  mercury  diuolved  in  alcohol."  Six  lines  further  on 
the  analysis  of  this  preparation  he  says  shows  that  it  condsted 
of  "  mercaric  chloride,  grs.  76,  and  icater,  gre.  lOO'OO  " ! 

Hr.  Chetebton's  reply  to  our  commnnication  is  as  foUows:— 

"Dr.  F.'s  remarks  on  HomtBopathic  Pharmai^  display  en 
amount  of  ignorance  which  is  little  short  of  cnlpeble  in  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Mediea  writing  on  such  a  subject.  He  admits 
that  he  '  knows  nothing  of  the  principles  of  those  who  practise 
hommopathy,'  and  at  once  renders  apparent  the  entire  correct- 
ness of  bis  statement  by  asserting  three  of  those  principles  to  be 
'  dosiDB  diseases  solely  by  their  names,'  '  prescribing  iufini- 
tesimu  dilations,'  and  'prescribing  no  mercury  or  injurious 
metallic  substance.'  (One  would  have  thought  he  must  have 
heard  of  Hahnemann's  soluble  mercuTjr.)  It  is  not,  indeed,  at 
once  evident  how,  if  Dr.  F. '  knows  nothing  of  the  principles  of 
those  who  practise  homceopathy,'  he  can  so  confidently  ascribe 
to  them  the  three  principles  we  have  just  referred  to,  but  in  so 
doing  he  at  least  vindicates  his  profession  of  ignorance.  It  is  a 
most  striking  proof  of  the  utter  misconception  aa  t«  homceopathy 
prevailing  even  among  the  most  enlightened  allopaths,  to  find  a 
medical  professor  dehberately  ascribing  to  the  followers  of  Hah- 
nemann the  treatment  of  namei,  the  protest  against  which  was 
one  of  Hahnemann's  most  characteristic  doctrines ;  and,  next, 
confounding  the  bomceopathists  with  the  herbalists — perhaps 
because  botii  begin  with  H — when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  number 
of  'proved'  metals  for  exceeds  that  id  tiie  British  Fhanna- 
copmia. 
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"  What  is,  if  possible,  still  more  Btrange  ia  the  assertion  that 
'  homoeopathic  druggists  are  allowed  to  evade  the  Pharmacy 
Act  by  practising  their  trade  without  registration  or  examina- 
tion'!  As  to  r^stratioa  and  examination,  aod  as  to  compliance 
with  every  clause  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  homceopathic  and  allo- 
pathic druggists  stand  on  precisely  the  same  footing.  The  Act 
IS  sometimes  evaded,  it  is  true,  certainly  by  allopathic,  perhaps 
also  by  some  hen]<£opatbic  chemists ;  but,  in  eUher  case,  non- 
compliance is  at  the  peril  of  the  recalcitrant  party,  and  the 
penalty  to  homcBOpath  or  allopath  would  be  the  same. 

"  It  is  amusing  to  find  Dr.  F.  maintaining,  as  an  instance  of 
the  carelessness  with  which  homceopathic  mother  tinctures  are 
dispensed,  that  he  succeeded  in  purchasing  '  some '  (be  does 
not  say  how  much)  of  the  tincture  aconite  over  the  counter  at  a 
.  chemist's  shop  without  any  difficulty!  I  imagine  the  youngest 
graduate  or  Ucentiate  on  the  Medical  Register,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  St  Mary's  Hospital,  would 
have  but  small '  difficulty '  in  purchaeiug  au  ounce  of  strychnine 
over  the  counter  in  any  chemist's  shop,  whether  homeopathic 
or  allopathic,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"But  it  is  now  time  to  examine  his  strictures  on  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  officinal  and  '  homceopathic  '  mother  tinctures. 

"  At  p.  378  Dr.  F.  states  that '  he  finds  from  the  Pharmaco- 
pcBia  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  constructed  on  the  uniform 
principle  of  one  part  of  the  juice  to  one  of  spirit,  &a'  It  ia  true 
that  Hahnemann  used  thus  to  prepare-a  matrix  as  a  basis  for 
his  high  attenuations,  but  this  he  never  prescribed,  and  this  is 
totally  different  from  our  mother  tincture.  If  Dr.  F.  had  care- 
fully read  the  Pharmacopoeia  which  he  professes  to  take  as  the 
authority  for  this  extraordinary  statement,  he  would  have  seen 
it  expressly  declared  that  'in  the  present  Fharmacopteia  the 
proportion  of  1  in  10  has  been  fixed,  wherever  practicable,  for 
the  strength  of  the  mother  tinctures.'  Indeed,  this  is  a 
maximum,  see  M.  H.  K,  Jan.,  1874. 

"  With  singular  ingratitude  Dr.  F.  proceeds  to  revile  the  so- 
called  '  homceopathic  solution  of  camphor.'  Were  it  not  that  the 
superiority  of  this  preparation  was  so  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  found  remarkably  conducive  to  its  ready  sale,  tho  absurd  mis- 
nomer under  which  it  first  attracted  favourable  notice,  would 
have  been  long  since  discarded.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  painfully  exercised  by  the 
observation  of  five  cases  in  which  unpleasant  and  even  dangerous 
symptoms  have  ensued  on  its  improper  administration.  '  Con- 
sidering,' continues  Dr.  F., '  the  freedom  with  which  it  is  used 
in  domestic  medicine.  Dr.  Johnson  has  undoubtedly  done  good 
service  by  directing  attention  to  its  dangerous  properties.'  Very 
likely  he  has,  but  the  service  is  rendered  rather  to  the  allopaths 
Ho.  6,  Vut.  20.  SS 
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than  to  the  bomisopaUis,  to  whom  the  '  dangerous  properties '  of 
camphor  have  long  been  &miliaT.  HoweTer,  to  call  the  '  ho- 
moeopatbio  tioctare  of  camphor'  au  instooce  of  a.  'modem' 
homoeopathic  preparation  of  dangeroas  strength  is  absurd.  It 
is  neither  stronger  nor  weaker  than  in  the  days  of  Hahnemann. 
What  does  Dr.  Johnson  suppose  was  the  strength  of  the  pre- 
paration employed  bj  Dr.  Quin  and  others  with  such  striking 
success  in  the  treatment  of  cholera? 

"A  little  further  on  Dr.  F.  remarks : — '  So  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  the  (homoeopatliic)  mother  tincture  of  aconite  about  equals 
in  strength  a  liniment  of  aconite  which  is  a  very  much  stronger 
preparation  than  the  tincture  of  the  B.  P.'  Now,  the  simple 
truth  is  that  the  B.  P.  tincture  of  aconite  is  considerablj 
stronger  than  the  '  homoeopathic ' : — 

"  HoracBopathic  tipcture  of  aconite,  leaves  and  root  of  plant — 
1  part,  spirit  10  parts. 

"  B,  P.  tinoture  of  aconite,  root  alone  1  part,  spirit  8  parts. 

"  But  even  this  does  not  full;  represent  the  relative  difference 
of  strength,  because  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  root  (from 
which  alone  the  B.  P.  tincture  is  prepared)  is  much  richer  in 
aconitine  than  the  leavei,  which  are  used,  together  with  the  root, 
in  the  homceopathic  preparatioo.  The  strength  of  the  B.  P. 
liniment  is  equal  port  of  root  and  spirit,  i.e.,  Un  timts  the  gtrength 
of  our  tincture !  Hence  Dr.  F.,  according  to  his  own  account, 
'  makes  out '  our  tincture  to  be  ten  times  stronger  than  it  really 
is,  !.«.,  he  makes  a  blunder  of  90  per  cent,  in  his  quantitive 
analysis.  This  seems  a  good  deal  for  a  Profeaaor  of  Uateria 
Medica. 

"  Experimenting  on  our  mother  tincture  of  beUtidemna,  Dr.  F. 
appears  to  have  been  mach  discomposed  by  '  finding  in  personal 
experiment  that  n^x  of  the  bommopathic  tincture  taken  at  night 
caused  some  dryness  of  the  throat,  with  disturbed  sleep  and 
much  dreaming ;  and  three  more  doses  at  intervals  throughout 
the  next  day  were  sufficient  to  keep  np  the  same  parched  feeling 
about  the  mouth  and  throat,  with  an  uncomfortable  sensation  ^ 
dryness  and  irritation  over  the  skin  generally.  This  is  evidently, 
therefore,  much  stronger  than  the  B.  P.  tincture,  which  may 
vntdUy  (lie)  be  given  in  doses  of  from  15  to  30  minims  without 
the  induction  of  physiolc^cal  symptoms  until  the  drug  has  been 

frsevered  with  for  some  time.'  If  such  be  Dr.  F.'s  experience, 
the  less  wonder  at  bis  heroic  use  of  the  drug  referred  to  i 
still,  he  is  right  in  regarding  ours  as  the  stronger  tincture.  It 
is  about  double  the  streugth,  as  Dr.  F.  might  have  seen  for 
himself  if  be  had  taken  the  trouble  of  examining  the  Homceo- 
pathic  Pharmocopceia. 

"  Dr.  F.,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Brownen,  finds  that  oar 
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strongest  tinctare  of  anetuc  is  somewhat  stronger  than  the  oor- 
reeponding  solution  of  the  B.  P.,  and  our  strongest  tincture  of 
corrogi?e  sublimate  about  four  times  stronger  than  the  Uqaor 
HydTorgyri  percMoridi.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  in  each  case  the 
phial  containing  the  tincture  was  dulj  labelled  poison,  and, 
moreover,  had  the  dose  specified  on  the  label,  the  onlj  objection 
which  Dr.  F,  feels  it  necessary  to  raise  is,  that  '  he  ia  not  sure 
in  how  far  they  were  freely  sold.'  Curiously  enough,  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Brownen's  analysis  of  the  tincture  of  corrosive 
Bublimatd  appears  to  have  received  miraculous  attestation,  for 
although  we  are  assured  that '  this  solution  contained  the  amido- 
'  bichloride  of  mercury  dissolved  in  alcohol,'  yet  the  analysis 
yielded  mercuric  chloride,  grs,  '75 ;  water,  grs.  100 !  We  are 
informed  that '  the  potent  mother  tinctures  are  quite  open  to  the 
public,  and  that  any  one  may  go  in  and  buy  any  quantity  for 
any  purpose.'  This  assertion  is  entirely  erroneous  when  such 
mother  tinctures  are  poisonous,  they  must  be  sold  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  restrictions  as  poisons  in  general.  In  view  of 
the  above  facts  Dr.  F.'s  causes  of  perturbation  are  fourfold : 

"  1.  '  The  free  purchasing  of  these  poisons  (homceopathio 
mother  tinctures]  with  homicidal  or  suicidal  intent.'  They  are 
required  to  be  sold  under  just  the  same  restrictions  as  poisons 
in  general,  and,  moreover,  much  more  care  is  exercised  as  a  rule 
by  homceopatbic  than  by  allopathic  dru(^ste.  A  homceopathic 
chemist  would  refuse  to  sell  to  a  stranger  very  potent  drugs 
anch  as  chlornl,  without  a  doctor's  order,  while  an  allopath  does 
this  continually.  No  one  need  find  the  slightest  impediment  to 
the  exercise  of  his  suicidal  or  homicidal  propensities  so  long  as 
patent  medicines  are  so  freely  sold  in  grocers'  and  oilmen's 
shops — enough,  probably,  to  poison  all  her  Majesty's  subjects. 

"  Causes  3,  3,  and  4  resolve  themselves  into  the  apprehension 
lest  mistakes  should  be  made,  either  by  physicians  or  amateurs, 
between  the  mother  tinctures  and  the  high  dilutions.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unlikely  ;  in  nearly  all  cases  the  mother  tinctures 
have  a  distinct  taste  ;  in  most  they  have  a  distinct  colour ;  and 
in  many  they  have  a  distinct  smell.  The  relative  omouuta  of 
the  various  drugs  coutained  in  difEerent  dilutions  is  perfectly 
well  understood  by  all  homceopathic  physicians;  and  there  is 
not  the  least  reason  to  fear  that  amateurs  will  injure  themselves 
with  our  mother  tinctures  auf  more  than  with  any  other 
poisons,  since  they  all  fall  nnder  the  same  category,  and  are 
sold  with  precisely  the  same  restrictions. 

"  Geoeoe  Chetekton,  F.C.S.,  M.P.S., 


Information  similar  in  most  points  to  that  cont^ned  in  Mr. 
Chevertoo's  letter  has  been  supplied  to  us  by  the  following  firms 
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of  homceopathic  chemists,  Messrs.  Torkeb  k  Co.,  77,  Fleet 
Street,  Messra.  Leath  &  Ross,  Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
Messrs.  Godld  &  Son,  82,  Mooi^to  Street,  Messrs.  Walkbb 
aai  Martim,  84,  Conduit  Street,  Messrs.  Abhtoh  i  Parsons, 
1ft,  Wormwood  Street,  Bishopsg&te  Street,  Messrs.  F.  Effs  and 
Co.,  119,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbar;,  Messrs.  Kebne  and 
Asswifix,  Bond  Street,  Mr.  Bittoher,  Blackbeatb,  Messrs. 
Thoupbon  &  Capper,  53,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool,  Mr.  Darling, 
laS,  Oxford  Street,  M^chester,  Mr.  Pottaoe,  Edinburgh,  and 
Mr.  CoRFiBLD,  Birmingbam.  We  much  regret  that  the  uuusual 
pressure  upon  our  space  this  month  prevents  our  publishing  _ 
their  letters  in  sxt*iuo.  We  hope,  however,  to  do  so  in  the  Julj 
Beview.  Meantime  ne  may  e&j  that  each  correspondent  poiot« 
ont  that  in  the  sale  of  poisons  his  firm  follows  the  directions  of 
the  Pharmacy  Act;  that  when  a  drug  of  a  poisonous  character 
is  asked  for,  the  attention  of  the  customer  is  drawn  to  it ;  and 
that  the  figures  on  the  label  of  the  buttle,  as  well  as  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  drug,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
strength  of  the  preparation  sold,  as  welt  as  to  prevent  their  being 
mistiUien  for  the  tinctures  of  the  Medical  Council  Pbarmacopceia. 

ETHICAL  PROGRESS. 
At  the  first  annual  dinner  of  the  University  Graduates'  Club, 
established  at  Birmingham,  Mr.  C.  J.  Bracei,  M.B.,  President 
of  the  Club,  occupying  the  chair,  in  due  course  proposed  the 
toast  of  "  The  Faculties."  After  some  interesting  remarks  on 
the  Faculties  of  Law,  of  Arts,  and  of  Divinity,  he  referred  to 
that  of  Medicine,  the  last  to  receive  its  completion,  which  it  did 
in  the  University  of  Paris  in  1260.  "  The  Faculty  of  Medicine," 
said  Mr.  Bracey,  "  was  one  which  was  more  or  less  interesdog 
to  all  men.  He  thought  that  they  might  see  a  great  future  in 
medicine.  There  was  such  a  thing  as  the  odium  medieum,  bat 
here  also  the  influence  of  the  Club  must  come  in,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  results  to  him  that  in  their  Association 
the  homceopath  and  the  allopath  met  blether  without  difference 
or  distinction.  Let  them  hope  that  the  time  would  soon  come 
when  it  would  be  tboroughly  nnderstood  by  all  that  any 
'path'  and  every  'path'  was  open  to  the  true  physidon." 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

LECTURES  ON  HOM(EOPATHY  IN  ABERDEEN. 
Our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  be  glad  to  learn  that  dniing  the 
present  summer  session  a  course  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica 
will  be  delivered  in  Aberdeen  by  Dr.  Dycb  Brown.     The  intro- 
ductory address  was  delivered  on  the  29nd  ult. 
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LECTURES  AT  THE  LONDON  HOM(EOPATHIC 
HOSPITAL. 
On  Thuradaj  last,  the  35th  ult.  Dr.  Dbsbdalb  deUvered  the 
first  of  two  lectarae  on  the  Thtory  of  tkt  Uomaopatlne  PrindpU, 
The  room  was  well  filled.  Aiuong  those  preseut  were  Dr. 
Clotar  Miiller,  of  Leipsic ;  Dr.  Claude,  of  Paria ;  Dr.  Dunn,  of 
DoDcaster ;  Dr.  Dudgeon,  Dr.  Yeldham,  Dr.  Bayes,  Dr.  Pope, 
Dr.  Hale,  Dr.  Blackley,  Dr.  Drury,  Dr.  Charles  Drjsdale,  &a. 
The  second  and  conoluding  lecture  will  be  delivered  this  after- 
noon (Jane  1)  at  fiie  o'clock. 

BRTTISH  HOMCEOPATHIC  SOCIETY. 
Thb  Ninth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  this  Socie^  will  take  place 
on  Thursday  the  lat  of  Jane,  1879. 

A  Paper  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Roth,  of  Londou,  entitled,  "  The 
Treatment  of  Lateral  Curvature  by  Professioncd  and  Unprofes- 
sional Persons." 

The  Annual  Assembly  is  fixed  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
June  28th  and  39th.  A  Paper  is  promised  by  Dr.  Blackley,  of 
Manchester,  entitled,  "On  the  Methods  and  the  luBtruments 
used  in  iuvestigating  the  phenomena  of  Hay  Fever,  with  a  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  quantity  of  Pollen  necessary  to  produce  the 
disorder."     The  Vice-President  will  also  give  an  Address. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

LIEBEG'S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  AS  AN  APPLICA- 
TION TO  ULCERS. 
To  tht  EditoTt  of  the  Monthly  Homaopathic  Beview. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Costerton,  in  his  letter  in  the  Revuw  for 
this  month,  attributes  the  efficacy  of  the  "Extract"  to  the 
"  10  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  iodine  contained  in  it."  I  venture 
to  think  he  must  mean  chloride  of  sodium,  to  which  Frank's 
case,  quoted  by  him,  evidently  refers. 

Moreover,  in  the  analysis  of  Licbeg's  Extract,  to  which  I  have 
been  able  to  refer,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  Mmde  of 
iodine  as  being  one  of  its  component  parts.  Thus,  Dr. 
Letheby  *  says :  "  Its  chief  constituents  are  certain  acids,  laetie 
and  inotic,  with  inoeite,  creatine  creatinaie,  and  an  indefinite  col- 
loidal organic  substance  of  a  brown  colour  and  syrupy  consist- 
ence ;  besides  which  it  contains  the  soluble  saline  matters  of 
the  meat,  as  phosphate  and  chloride  of  potamum,  with  a  little 
chloride  of  sodium.     Dr.  Thudichnm  states  that  the  Extract  of 

*  Zeetwee  on  Food,  p.  190.    Longmans.     1870. 
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Meat  supplied  b;  Liebeg's  Gompanj  contuna  011I7  from  17  to  31 
per  cent,  of  water,  and  of  the  rest  from  56  to  60  puts  are  soluble 
IQ  aloohol  of  0.3483.  The  Extract  is  always  acid ;  and  it 
should  be  of  a  pale  jello wish-brown  colour,  with  an  agTeeable 
meat-like  odour  and  taste.  It  should  also  be  perfectly  soluble  io 
cold  water,  and  should  Hot  contain  albumen,  fat,  or  gelatiDe." 

Dr.  Thudichum  also  asserts  :*  "  Of  the  00  per  cent,  of 
organic  solids  in  the  Extract  only  one-sixth  ie  qaalitatively 
bnown  ;  five-sixths  are  as  jet  unknown."  Perhaps  the  most 
active  ingredient  has  jet  to  be  fonnd  here.  The  bodj  which 
can  be  precipitated  bj  tannic  aoid  is  an  albnminons  substanca 
resembliog  the  peptones,  or  matters  which  have  become  soluble 
bj.  stomach  and  duodenal  digestion.  There  is  contained  in  the 
Lztract  a  body  possessing  the  remarkable  property  of  fluores- 
cence. None  of  the  isolated  and  ascertained  substances  liitherb) 
mentioned  possess  this  property.  In  the  purest  state  in  which 
ai  yet  1  have  been  able  to  obtain  it,  it  fluoresces  violet,  and, 
owing  to  the  remarkable  pertinacity  with  which  it  preserves  its 
optical  property,  I  hare  termed  it  fiuofetctntxM.  It  seems  to 
possesB  the  properties  of  an  alkaloid,  and  may  possibly  in  ihat 
capacity  have  important  effects  upon  the  nervous  system,  reacm- 
bUng  quinitte  and  other  organic  bases." 

From  these  facts,  therefore,  the  efBcacy  of  Lieb^s  Extract 
of  Meat  as  an  external  application  must,  in  my  opinion,  be 
attributed  to  its  general  compoiition,  and  not  simply  to  its  saline 
constituents.  In  &ot,  I  believe  it  to  be  as  great  a  mistake  to 
ascribe  it  solely  to  these,  as  it  is  (o  suppose  the  virtue  of  cod-liver 
oil  to  be  due  to  the  infinitesimal  portion  of  wdrne  it  contains. 

Since  writing  my  first  piqier  on  this  subject  I  have  bad  two 
other  cases,  which  have  been  rapidly  cured  by  the  Extract 
One  was  a  case  of  whitlow  on  the  index  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  which  an  allopathic  surgeon  had  opened,  and  could  not 
heat.  The  Extract  healed  it  in  a  week.  The  other  was  a  very 
ugly-looking  ulcer,  near  the  anus,  in  a  child  suffering  from 
malignant  scarlet  fever,  transferred  from  allopathy  to  my  care. 
It  had  existed  for  several  days  when  I  was  called  in,  bnt  healed 
very  speedily  under  the  infiuence  of  the  Liebeg's  Extract. 
I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  very  truly, 

Alfbrd  Mark  wick. 

I,  Leinster  Square,  Hyde  Faik,  W., 
May  8th.  1876. 

[We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Costerton,  dat«d  May  6, 
in  which  he  desires  to  correct  the  error  referred  to  by  Dr.  Mark- 
wick.  Chloride  0/  iodine  should  have  read  chloride  of  aodium. — 
Edb.  M.H.R.] 

and   Urn  <tf  LiAt^i  Extract  of  Maat, 
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HOM(EOPATHT  IN  HIGH  LATITUDES. 

To  tht  EditoTt  of  the  Monthly  Homaopatkie  Beviaw. 

Gentlemen, — Th«  following  letter,  recentlj  received  horn  a 

highly-intelligent  laj  adherent  to  onr  cause,  will,  I  am  sure, 

interest  your  readers. 

I  am,  GentlemeD,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Edward  T.  Blake. 
Vrajr  Park,  Reigate,  Ifith  May,  1876. 

"  Dear  Dr.  Blake, — In  reference  to  our  recent  conversatioii : 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  when  in  Norway,  I  was  greatly  bene- 
fited by  hom(eopathio  medicine  prescribed  by  a  medical  practi- 
tioner there ;  and  when  in  the  north  of  Iceland,  on  the  verge  of 
ike  Arctic  Circle,  in  1863,  one  of  the  pastors  prescribed  for  me 
very  Huccesafolly.  His  little  homoeopathic  German  library  of 
books,  set  on  edge,  occupied  a  space  of  some  thirty  inches.  His 
fame  was  wide-spread,  and  the  success  of  his  benevolent  admin- 
istration greaL 

"  Agun,  in  Greenland  in  1864,  I  was  much  interested  in 
finding  one  of  the  Moravian  misBiouaries  weU  up  in  the  use  of 
globules.  He  had,  I  believe,  practised  with  success  for  more 
Aan  a  qtiarter  of  a  emtury. 

"  The  following  year,  1865,  in  Labrador,  another  Moravian 
brother  conversed  with  much  interest  on  the  value  of  homoeopa- 
tbic  practice,  which  he  evidently  esteemed  as  a  boon  and  a 
blessing  alike  to  his  European  friends  and  the  Eskimo  among 
whom  be  bved  to  live  and  labour  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  like 
hie  great  Master,  caring  for  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men. 

"  The  more  than  wish  springs  up  as  I  write  that  every  mis- 
BiODary,  under  whatever  name,  could  bear  with  him  a  case  of 
homoeopathic  medicines,  and  know  how  to  nse  them  ;  he  would 
thus  be  in  possession  of  a  powerful  auxiliary  on  the  right  side — 
the  side  of  the  good  and  the  true." 

PROGEESS  TOWARDS  A  SCHOOL. 
To  tht  Editon  of  the  Monthly  Homaopathio  Revieui. 

Gentlemen, — Our  present  position  financially  stands  thus. 
Daring  the  past  month  I  have  banded  over  to  the  hospital 
authorities  a  subscription  of  £S  (annual)  from  a  patient,  another 
of  £10  (annual)  from  a  Somersetshire  clergyman,  who  offers  to 
give  an  annufj  subscription  of  &-i5  if  30  other  subscribers  of 
like  sum  can  be  found,  and  £100  if  100  similar  donations  can 
be  obtained.  In  addition  I  have  obtained  some  new  subscribers 
of  £1  Is.  (annual).  We  have  no  further  additional  promises  of 
£50  beyond  the  three  already  named  in  my  former  letters. 

May  I  ask  our  brethren  to  endeavour  to  fill  iu  the  liste  oi 
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subscribers  and  donors  among  their  patients,  in  order  that  the 
hospital  may  not  lose  the  moaeys  thus  conditionally  offered. 
Yours,  &c., 

William  Bayes,  M.D. 
4,  Onnrille  Place,  Hay  20th,  1876. 

HOMEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 
We  have  beea  requested  by  Dr.  Yeldham  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  by  him  of  the  following  douationa : — 

Dr.  William  Bering £5     3    0 

Dr.  J.  J.  Drysdale- S    S    0 

NOTICES  TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

^p'  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  manuBcriptg. 

Dr.  OiBBS  Blakb.— Your  letter  on  the  School  of  Homteopathy  is 
in  type,  and  shell  appear  in  our  next  number. 

Dr.  Hahhar  Smith  has  requested  us  to  state  that  be  will  in  fUtore 
reside  at  8,  Magdala  Villas,  Margate. 

Conununications,  &c.,  have  been  received  from  Dr.  Bates,  Dr. 
Halb,  Dr.  Dfiuat,  Dr.  Yeldham,  Dr.  FLEnRT,  Br.  Mackechhib, 
Meesm.  Turner  &  Co.,  Oodld  &  Son,  Ashton  &  Parsons,  Epfs  & 
Co.,  Walker  &  Martin,  Leath  &  Robs,  Keene  &  Ashwull, 
Bdtcher,  Cross  (London) ,-  Dr.  Oibbb  Blake  (Birminfcbam);  Mr.  F. 
Suite  (Weston-super-Mare) ;  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Capper  (Lirer- 
pool);  Darlino  (Manchester);  Chetekton  (Tunbridge  Wells); 
CORFIBLD  (Birmingham). 

BOOKS  AND   PERIODICALS    RECEIVED. 

A  Manual  of  Phartaacodunamic*.  By  R.  HuoHBe,  L.R.C.P.  Edin, 
Third  edition.  Part IL,  Hamamelis— Supplementary.  London: 
H.  Turner  &  Co.    1876. 

La  Ootttte,  La  Shumtaimu,  8fe,  Par  le  Dr.  Pbtit,  Medecin  Con- 
Bultant  i.  Boyat.     Paris :  Plon  et  Cie.     1676. 

The  Bomatipathic  World,  May.    London :  Jarrold  Sc  Son. 

The  Chtmitt  and  Druggwt,  May.     London. 

The  Medical  Examiner,  May.    London. 

The  New  England  Medical  GauUe,  April  and  May.     Boston. 

The  American  Jown.  of  Horn.  Mat.  Med.,  May.     Philadelphia. 

The  United  Slaiet  Med.  Investigator,  May.     Chicago. 

The  Cincinjiati  Medical  Advance,  April.     Cincinnati. 

L'AH  Midieal,  May.     Psria. 

Bibhothique  Hommopathique,  April.     Paris. 

La  SevobUion  MSdteaU,  Apnl,    Brussels. 

AUgemeiae  Horn.  Zeitung,  May.     Leipsic. 

El  Oriterio  Midieo,  April  end  May.    Madrid. 

Datta'i  Somacpathic  Seriet  in  Bengalee,  Jan.  and  Feb.     Celcutts. 

Papers,  Dispensary  Reports  and  Books  for  Review  to  be  sent  to 
Dr.  Rtan,  16,  Lonsdale  Square,  N.,  to  Dr.  Pope,  2,  Finsbury  CSrcus, 
E.C.,  or  to  Dr.  D.  Dtce  Browm,  261,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 
Business  Communications  and  AdTertiaementa  to  U.  I^bnbr  &  Ca, 
of  London,  77,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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THE  MONTHLY 

HOMCEOPATHIC    REVIEW. 


THE  LONDON  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL 
AND  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Such  is  the  original  title  of  the  valuable  Institution  in 
Great  Ormond  Street,  for  the  existence  of  which  we  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  QuiN.  But  for  his  exertions 
it  might  have  been  long  before  London  could  boast  of  a 
Homceopathic  Hospital,  while  the  great  cause  we  all  have 
at  heart  would  have  proportionally  suffered.  It  is  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  spread  of  the  trnth,  not  only  that  the  poor 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  benefitiog  by  homceopathic 
treatment,  through  means  of  the  Hospital,  but  that  we 
can  show  to  the  public  and  to  our  brethren  of  the  old 
school  that  we  have  plenty  of  vitality  in  us,  and  that  ours 
is  not  "  a  dying  faith,"  as  the  Brittah  Medical  Journal 
lately  had  the  audacity  to  assert  that  it  was.  The  existence 
of  the  Hospital  is  also  useful  as  a  central  rallying  point  for 
the  members  of  the  new  school  of  treatment ;  while  last^ 
but  by  no  means  least,  it  is  valuable  by  enabling  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  attached  to  it  to  demonstrate  the 
practical  working  of  the  homceopathic  system  in  tl^e  treat- 
ment of  disease. 
But  something  more  is  needed  than  this.  In  thia 
No.  7,  Vol.  20.  27 
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period  of  progress  we  require  to  be  more  aggressive ;  we 
mast  carry  the  war  as  far  as  possible  into  the  enemy's 
camp;  and  that  we  should  was  the  original  intention  of  the 
founders  of  the  Hospital  when  they  named  it  the  "  London 
Homeopathic  Hospital  and  Medical  School." 

The  spread  of  homoeopathy  among  the  public  has  been, 
and,  as  every  one  knows,  still  is,  proportionally  greater 
than  in  the  profession.  The  supply  of  medical  men  has 
been  by  no  means  equal  to  the  public  demand.  There 
are  large  towns  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  say 
nothing  of  extenaive  country  districts,  where  the  field  for 
one  or  more  homoeopathic  practitioners  is  ample — where 
there  is  a  loud  demand  for  a  local  doctor  of  the  new  school ; 
and  yet  such  men  are  not  forthcoming  in  anything  like 
the  numbers  one  might  hare  expected.  The  paucity  of 
young  men  presenting  themselves  to  fill  the  vacancies 
ocenrring  in  the  homoeopathic  ranks  is  well  seen  in  the 
limited  number  of  applicants  for  the  house-eurgeonships  to 
our  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing assistants.  This  fact,  and  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  homoeopathic  practitioners  in  the  kingdom — 
aomewhat  over  300 — is  ever  cast  up  to  us  by  our  oppo- 
nents as  an  argument  against  the  truth  of  bomcnopatby. 
But  so  far  &om  this  inference  being  justifiable,  we 
have  always  replied  that  the  existence  of  sach  a 
number  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  truth  of 
our  system. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  opposition — even  keen 
opposition — b  the  very  best  thing  that  can  befal  a  new 
truth  or  a  new  sjrstem.  This  is  perfectly  true  if  the  oppo* 
eition  is  open  and  fair — if  both  sides  have  full  opportuni- 
ties for  expressing  their  views  and  opinions  in  mutual 
organs  of  communication,  and  if  free  discussion  is  per- 
mitted. But  it  is  quite  otherwise  when  the  opposition  is 
conducted  in  the  manner  in  which  the  allopaths  have 
opposed  homoeopathy.  This  opposition  to  us  and  our 
views  on  the  part  of  our  brethren  of  the  old  school  we 
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can  compare  to  nothing  but  that  of  an  extremely  veil- 
organized  trades-nnion.  We  are  to  be  stamped  out  by 
the  systematic  ignoring,  if  not  misrepresenting,  of  our- 
selves,  oar  principles,  oar  ioTcstigations,  and  our  practice. 
We  are  excluded  &om  professional  societies,  from  public 
hospitals,  firom  academic  chairs,  and  even,  in  most  cases, 
from  professional  intercourse :  nay,  even,  sometimes — 
melancholy  to  relate — (tora  social  intercourse.  Our 
papers  are  rejected  by  the  editors  of  medical  journals,  our 
hooks  are  left  unrevieved,  and,  in  the  case  of  some  promi- 
nent periodicals,  advertisements  of  them  are  declined.  If 
any  misrepresentation  of  hamoeopathy  appears  in  the 
columns  of  a  medical  newspaper—by  no  means  an  unfre- 
quent  occurrence — replies  from  us  find  their  way  to  the 
waste-paper  basket,  or  are  politely  declined  as  "  unsuit- 
able." The  result  is,  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  old 
school  are  in  total  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  homceo- 
pathy — nay,  some  even  boast  of  such  ignorance,  as  if  this 
were  a  dignified  position  for  a  nineteenth  century  physi- 
cian to  occupy  with  respect  to  the  therapeutical  views  of 
men  equally  well-educated  with  himself.  Witness  Dr. 
Fabquhabsoh's  confession  of  ignorance  in  his  paper  read 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  since  pub- 
lished in  the  May  niuaber  of  the  Praetitumer,  Others, 
who  know  what  are  our  principles,  are  afraid  to  put  them 
to  a  practical  trial,  or  to  admit  that  they  kno4  anything 
about  the  subject,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  they  were 
inclined  to  homoeopathy,  and  so  lose  in  professional  status 
and  reputation.  As  an  inevitable  consequence,  students 
studying  medicine  at  the  various  schools  begin  and  end 
their  studies,  and  go  out  into  the  world  as  qualified  practir 
tioners  without,  in  most  cases,  knowing  what  homceopathy 
is ;  while  the  few  who  have  a  general  notion  of  it,  either 
know  it  only  as  seen  through  the  distorted  media  of  their 
teachers,  or  are  ignorant  of  it  practically. 

Thus  it  is  only  a  few  students  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  a  circle   of  friends  who   believe  in  and  employ 
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hom(Eopathic  treatment,  or  the  few  practitioners  vbo 
happen  to  have  a  homceopathic  medical  friend,  and  who 
are  honest  enouf;h  to  reeolve  to  look  into  the  thing  for 
themeelveB,  to  express  their  views  when  matured,  and  to 
act  upon  them  in  practice,  who  form  the  small  band  from 
whom  we  recroit  our  ranks.  It  is  lamentable  to  admit 
that  such  a  state  of  matters  should  exist  in  a  profession 
which  ia  supposed  to  be  a  liberal  one,  but  so  it  is,  and 
while  it  is  so  we  can  only  wonder  that  there  are  so  manj 
homoeopathic  practitioners  as  there  are,  and  argue  that 
there  must  be  a  great  truth  in  homceopathy,  which  can 
live  and  flourish  in  spite  of  so  perfectly  organised,  so 
utterly  unscrupulous  an  opposition. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  that  we 
combine  to  do  all  we  can  to  neutralise  this  organised  oppo- 
sition by  founding  a  permanent  school  of  homceopathy,  in 
which  the  opportunity  is  aHbrded  to  the  student  of  learn- 
ing something  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  homceo- 
pathy, of  seeing  its  practical  working  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital,  and  by  these  means  dispelling  from  his  mind  the 
false  or  distorted  notions  of  our  system  which  he  has  im- 
bibed from  his  allopathic  teachers. 

Did  such  a  school  exist,  it  could  not  fail,  by  advertise- 
ment and  otherwise,  to  be  known  as  a  great  fact  to  the 
students  at  the  various  medical  schook.  At  first  some 
would  come  &om  curiosity,  others  from  a  real  desire  to 
get  information,  while  others,  coming  possibly  to  jeer  at 
what  they  had  been  taught  was  a  system  of  quackery, 
would  go  away  converts  to  the  new  faith.  The  begin- 
ning, however  small,  could  not  fail  in  time  to  grow  into  a 
goodly  and  important  medical  school. 

But  if  such  ia  the  importance  of  a  school  of  homceo- 
pathy, why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  tt  not  started  before 
now  ?  On  this  point  we  cannot  blame  ourselves.  We 
have  acted  on  sound  principles  in  waiting  our  opportu- 
nity. Up  till  quite  recently  the  allopathic  mind  was  not 
prepared  for  it.    Over  and  above  the  blind  opposition  to 
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hotnceopathy,  and  the  general  ignorance  regarding  it,  the 
gloomj  darkness  of  medical  scepticism  pervaded  the  camp 
of  the  old  school,  and  thus  it  happened  that  when  the 
attempt  was  actually  made  a  number  of  years  ago  to  insti- 
tute lectures  in  connection  with  the  hospital,  it  failed 
Jrom  want  of  attendance,  and  the  lecturers  became  dis- 
heartened. Now,  however,  it  is  different.  The  darkness 
of  scepticism  in  the  ranks  of  the  old  school  is  gradually 
dispelling  before  the  light  of  belief  in  medicine,  and  the 
true  path  of  progress  is  now  discerned  by  the  more 
advanced  men.  Experiments  are  being  carried  out  under 
able  superintendence,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
pure  effects  of  drugs  on  the  healthy  body,  and  their  con- 
sequent therapeutical  indications,  and  such  experiments 
inevitably  lead  to  the  law  of  similars  as  the  most  reliable, 
certain,  and  scientific  guide  to  drug-treatment 

Already  there  are  very  evident  signs  of  this  grand 
result,  while,  as  is  now  well  known,  men  like  Drs. 
RiNOEB  and  Phillips  are  adopting  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment wholesale,  while  at  the  same  time  they  carefully 
avoid  any  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
recommend  the  novel  practice  they  teach,  or  hinting  at  the 
general  source  whence  they  have  obtained  their  informa- 
tion. 

As  Shakspere  says  :  "  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
man,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 
Now,  therefore,  is  our  opportunity  for  attack,  and  we 
must  not  allow  it  to  slip.  The  allopathic  mind  is  in  a 
receptive  state,  and  is  looking  for  the  great  future  of 
"  ideal  medicine  " — unwittingly,  it  may  be — in  the  direc- 
tion of  homoeopathy.  We  most,  therefore,  at  once  step 
in,  offer  means  of  instruction  in  our  principles  and  prac- 
tice, and  so  show  them  how  these  harmonise  in  the  most 
complete  way  with  all  the  most  recent  investigations  in 
physiology,  and  with  the  now  increased  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  old  school  of  drug-action. 

In  the  courses  of  lectures  which  have  been  delivered 
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during  the  laat  two  Bewiona  at  the  hospital,  ire  have  the 
commencemeDt  of  the  new  school  of  homoeopathy,  and 
the  hearty  thanka  of  the  profession  are  due  to  those  gen- 
tlemen  who  have  come  forward  and  given  their  services 
and  labour  gratuitously  for  the  cause  of  the  troth. 

But  we  must  have  the  school  put  on  a  permaneat  basis, 
and  to  our  esteemed  colleague.  Dr.  Batbs,  we  owe  the 
determination  which  now  prevails  that  the  school  shall 
become  a  permanent  one.  By  hia  active  and  energetic 
agitation  of  the  subject,  he  has  awiikened  an  interest  in 
the  minds  of  us  all,  and  a  perception  .of  the  importance  of 
the  scheme  which  will  not  readily  die  out. 

The  question  next  comes  to  be — In  what  way  is  the 
scheme  likely  to  be  best  carried  out  ? 

In  the  first  place,  all  are  agreed  that  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  set  up  a  complete  medical  schooL  There  is 
already  an  amply  sufficient  number  of  these,  fully  equipped 
and  in  active  working  order,  and  it  would  be  only  waste 
of  money  and  of  energy  to  endeavour  to  rival  them.  All 
that  we  require  is  a  supplementary  school — one  where 
the  student,  having  learned  elsewhere  all  that  he  can  of 
the  studies  common  to  both  schools  of  medicine,  can 
receive  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  ho- 
mceopathy. 

All  being  agreed  thus  far,  the  next  question  is  the  mode 
of  organising  such  a  school  of  homoeopiuhy.  One  plan  is 
that  proposed  by  Dr.  Bates.  He  is  strongly  impressed 
with  the  amallness  of  our  hospital  as  a  field  for  clinical 
instruction,  and  with  the  necessity  for  eulai^ing  it,  not 
only  for  this  purpose,  but  in  order  that  we  may  reach  the 
minimum  number  of  beds  required  for  the  recognition  of 
any  hospital  as  a  clinical  school.  At  present  there  are  63 
beds,  so  that  an  additional  number  of  55  would  be  required 
to  attain  the  requisite  minimum  of  120.  The  income 
needed  to  keep  up  this  enlarged  hospital  Dr.  Baybs 
estimates  at  £2,000  a  year  more  than  it  is  at  present 
in  receipt  of;  or,  as  he  puts  it  in  his  letter  to  us  in  the 
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JftQuary  nnmber  of  thia  Rmtew,  aa  addition  of  £20fiOO 
to  the  reserve  fond,  "  and  an  increased  BabMaption  list  of 
some  £1,600  a  year  in  additraa."  The  present  hospital, 
be  thinka,  will  be  capable  (by  additions)  of  affording  the 
space  needed  for  these  extensions.  Not  till  this  first  step 
ia  carried  oat  does  he  propose  to  do  anything  else. 

We  regret  mach  that  we  should  have  to  differ  from  Dr. 
Bates  as  to  the  most  desirable  way  of  going  to  work  in 
establishing  a  school  of  homoeopathy  on  a  permanent  foot- 
ing. He  will  not,  we  are  sore,  misunderstand  us  ia 
so  doing,  because  we  all  have  the  same  object  at  heart, 
although  we  may  differ  as  to  the  best  working  plan. 
Nay,  we  are  sore  that  if  our  arguments  seem  convincing 
to  Dr.  Bates,  he  will  acquiesce  in  the  views  they  sus- 
tain. 

Mr.  Clifton,  of  Northampton,  is  the  only  one,  as  yet, 
who  has  presented  practical  suggestions  on  this  important 
p<HOt,  and  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  his  letter  in  the 
May  number  of  this  Review  we  substantially  agree.  The 
arguments  seem  to  us  strong  and  forcible,  and  the  con- 
clusions sound. 

Dr.  Bates  says  (^Monthly  HonueopatAic  Reoieto  for 
May),  "  In  the  first  place  we  must  have  a  larger  hos- 
pital, so  that  our  number  of  beds  may  reach  the  standard 
number  of  ISO.  This  number  is  requisite,  primarily, 
because  no  hospital  is  recc^nised  as  a  clinical  school, 
unless  it  contains  this  number  of  beds.  Secondly,  be- 
cause no  less  a  number  will  give  a  sufficiently  wide  clinical 
experience,  by  which  to  compare  the  relative  merits  of 
our  system  of  treatment  with  that  of  the  opposing  school, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  enable  us  to  compare  the  relative 
success  of  the  three  schools  of  homceopathy  which  are 
met  with  in  our  own  ranks,  viz.,  the  high  dilutionists,  the 
medium  dilationists,  and  the  low  dilutionists."  The 
great  expense  of  carrying  out  this  proposed  enlargement 
of  the  hospital  we  have  already  noticed  at  Dr.  Bates' 
own  estimate. 
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Now,  it  seems  to  ua  that  in  the  meanwhile  thia  scheme 
is  all  too  TBst  KoDe  woald  be  more  rejoiced  than  onr- 
selres  to  see  tha  hospital  containing  not  onlj  120  beds, 
but  many  more,  but  we  must  look  at  the  qnestion  prac* 
tically.  At  present,  even  with  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  65  beds,  the  Board  of  Management  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet ;  they  frequently 
speak  of  the  necessity  of  increased  pecuniary  support, 
and  more  than  once  has  a  fancy  bazaar  been  organised  to 
help  in  meeting  the  necessary  expenditure.  It  is  a  pity 
that  it  should  be  so,  for  there  is  no  lack  of  wealth  among 
our  patients ;  yet  such  is  the  existing  state  of  the  hospital 
funds.  To  attempt,  therefore,  in  the  Jirti  place,  to  reuse 
the  enormous  sum  of  money  required  by  Dr.  Baybs, 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  scheme  too  large  to  be  accomplished 
for  several  years.  Dr.  Bates  is  sanguine  of  success,  and 
we  may  be  over-cautious,  but  in  the  meantime,  as  Mr. 
Clifton  says,  "the  school  is  a  crying  necessity."  We 
cannot  wait  for  even  a  year  or  two  in  the  hope  of  raising 
this  large  sum  of  money.  We  must  act  at  once,  and  give 
the  necessary  opportunities  for  instruction  mow.  We, 
therefore,  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr.  Cliptoh  in  thinking 
that  Dr.  Bates  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  Were  the 
proposed  enlargement  of  the  hospital  an  absolute  necesnttf, 
we  should  at  once  go  heart  and  soul  into  the  under- 
taking,  but  we  are  not  convinced  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
permanently  organising  the  school  of  homoeopathy,  it  is 
80,  and  this  leads  us  to  analyse  Dr.  Bates'  arguments  for 
making  this  hospital  enlargement  a  sine  qua  nofi. 

It  is  necessary,  in  Dr.  Bates'  opinion,  primarily, 
because  unless  we  have  the  minimum  number  of  ISO  beds, 
we  cannot  be  recognised  as  a  clinical  school.  Kow, 
however  desirable  it  is  that  we  should  be  in  such  a 
position  as  to  entitle  us  to  recognition,  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  at  present  about  a  difficulty  of  this  kind.  Until 
the  old  school,  as  a  body,  agree  to  remove  the  disabilities 
under  which  we  at  present  labour,  and  practically  act 
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upon  it  by  treating  as  and  our  system  as  in  all  respects  on  . 
the  same  footing  as  themselves  and  their  system,  there  is 
not  the  smallest  chance  that  the  authorities  in  the  profes- 
sion will  go  the  length  of  recognising  as  as  a  clinical 
school,  even  though  the  number  of  beds  is  far  over  the 
minimum  of  ISO.  With  this  conviction  we  may  dismiss 
this  argument  as  of  little  force  at  present. 

Dr.  Bates'  next  argument  has  much  greater  force.  We 
are  as  thoroughly  convinced  as  he  is  that  the  number  of 
beds,  and  consequently  the  number  of  in-patients,  is  far 
too  small  for  a  satisfactory  demonstration,  in  a  limited  time 
of  attendance,  of  the  value  of  homceopathic  treatment, 
as  compared  with  the  other,  while  the  number  of  patients 
is  also  too  small  to  draw  any  reliable  conclusions  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  high,  medium,  and  low  dilutions  in  practice. 
This  paucity  of  in-patients  seems  still  greater,  when  we 
consider  that  owing  to  the  number  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  on  the  internal  staff,  each  physician,  as  Dr. 
Bayes  states,  has  rarely  more  than  8  or  9  patients  under 
his  care  at  one  time.  Still  we  maintain  that,  as  Mr. 
Clifton  well  remarks,  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  clinical 
instruction  can  be  made  out  of  a  small  number  of  cases, 
if  thoroughly  investigated  and  utilised  as  texts  for  clinical 
remarks.  In  fact,  in  a  hospital  with  a  large  number  of 
in-patients  under  the  care  of  one  physician,  it  is  impos* 
sible,  owing  to  the  comparatively  limited  time  which  both 
physician  and  student  can  devote  to  hospital  work,  to  do 
more  than  thoroughly  utilise  a  few  of  the  cases.  We 
have  repeatedly  observed  this  fact,  and  in  our  own  expe- 
rience, when  having  pupils  under  our  care  at  a  dis- 
pensary, we  found  that  a  limited  number  of  cases  was  far 
more  satisfactory,  in  a  clinical  point  of  view,  both  to 
physician  and  student,  than  a  large  number  which  had  to 
be  prescribed  for,  but  into  whose  cases  we  could  not  enter 
so  minutely  as  we  could  wish,  simply  for  want  of  time. 

Besides,  what  a  student  wants  in  coming  to  oar  hospital 
is  to  see  the  practical  working  of  our  principles  of  treat- 
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ment,  and  to  observe  tlie  results,  in  ord«r  tlut  he  may 
learn  practically  the  minutie  of  the  homoeopatlnc  sjrstem 
of  medication,  and  satisfy  himself  of  the  successful  resuhs 
of  such  treatment ;  he  does  not  desire  to  estimate  acca- 
lately  and  statistically  the  comparative  Talae  of  the  rival 
method.  The  former  object  can  be  obtained  from  ft 
limited  number  of  cases,  and  will  enable  him  to  pat  our 
system  to  the  test  in  his  own  practice ;  for,  every  one  will 
admit  that  it  is  only  when  one  has  the  actual  and  personal 
care  of  a  case  of  disease,  that  he  is  in  a  position  tho- 
roughly to  satisfy  his  mind  of  the  advantage  of  the  one 
system  over  the  other. 

Our  object  should  be  in  our  school  of  homoeopathy, 
first,  to  instruct  the  student  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  homoeopathy  by  means  of  lectures,  and  then,  secon- 
darily, and  simultaneously,  to  show  him  the  practical 
working  of  our  system,  and  to  supplement  the  systematic 
lectures  by  clinical  remarks  at  the  bedside.  And  this,  we 
are  quite  of  the  opinion,  can  be  attained  by  the  thorough 
utilisation  of  a  limited  number  of  cases. 

However  desirable,  then,  it  is,  and  we  admit  that  it  is 
very  desirable,  that  our  hospital  should  present  a  much 
wider  field  for  observation  of  disease,  and  its  treatment, 
than  it  at  present  affords,  we  believe  that /or  a  beginning 
the  field  we  already  have,  if  thoroughly  worked,  is  suffi- 
cient. We  say,  sufficient  for  a  beginning,  because  if  wa 
organise  our  lectures  and  bedside  teaching  in  as  com- 
plete a  manner  as  is  possible  in  the  circumstances,  we 
shall  have  much  more  chance  of  success  in  our  appeals  to 
the  public  for  pecuniary  assistance.  We  can  then  say, 
"  Here  we  are,  doing  all  we  can  with  our  limited  field, 
but  in  order  to  do  all  we  wish  to  do,  and  produce  the 
results  we  look  for,  and  you  are  anxiously  expecting,  we 
mwt  have  a  larger  field.  Will  you  not  come  forward  to 
help  us  in  this  great  cause,  and  enable  us  to  increase  the 
Dumber  of  our  beds  to  at  least  IISO  ?  " 

Such  are  our  views  of  the  matter,  and  we  cannot  but 
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think  that  most  of  the  profesBion  will  coincide  with  as. 
The  first  step  then,  we  think,  ought  to  be  the  immediate 
permanent  oi^anisation  of  systematic  and  clinical  teach- 
ing. Both  Dr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Cufton  sabstantially 
agree  in  the  plan  which  each  proposes,  although  Mr. 
Cliftom  goes  more  into  detail. 

What  we  must  have  in  the  first  instance  is,  the  founda- 
tion of  two  systematic  lectureships,  one  on  Materia 
Medico  and  Therapeutica,  and  the  other  on  the  Practice 
of  Medicine.  The  lecturer  on  the  former  takes  as  his 
basis  the  materia  medica,  andt  explains  the  therapeutics  of 
each  drug  in  order ;  while  the  latter  takes  up  diseases 
systematically,  with  their  homceopatbic  treatment.  After- 
wards, other  systematic  courses,  such  one  as  <m  diseases  of 
women  and  children,  may  be  organised ;  bat,  for  a  begin- 
ning, the  two  systematic  lectureships  slready  indicated 
are  all  that  are  necessary.  Those  holding  these  lectore- 
ships  need  not  be,  though  it  is  better  that  they  shoold  be, 
physicians  to  the  hospital. 

Further,  all  adroit  that  there  shoold  be  separate  clinical 
lectures,  and  we  quite  agree  la  Mr.  Clifton's  proposal, 
that  only  two  of  the  hospital  physicians  should  be 
selected  to  deliver  a  clinical  lecture  once  a  week  daring 
the  winter  and  summer  sessions.  We  further  heartily 
approve  of  Mr.  Clifton's  proposal  that,  owing  to  the 
limited  number  of  patients  in  the  Hospital,  the  other 
physicians  should  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  clinical 
lecturers  any  interesting  cases  they  may  have  under 
their  care  at  the  time ;  while  "  at  all  times  all  the  phy- 
sicians should  be  expected  to  attend  the  Hospital  at  the 
appointed  hours,  and  be  prepared  to  give  bedside  instruc- 
tion to  any  students  who  might  follow  them."  By  this 
last  arrangement  really  important  work  would  devolve 
on  the  physicians  who  are  not  clinical  lecturers  by  ap- 
pointment 

If  this  scheme,  or  something  like  it,  were  carried  out 
at  once,  we  should  have  our  School  of  Homoeopathy  in 
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active  working  order,  and  be  ready  to  make  a  strong  and 
combined  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds  to  enlarge  the 
Hospital.  We  should  thus  be  losing  no  valuable  time, 
but  be  aciing  on  the  aggressive,  at  the  time  when  there  is 
such  an  urgent  call  for  prompt  action. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  detail  which  Mr.  Clifton 
broaches,  that  is,  the  advisability  of  having  paid  lecturers, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  he  is  right.  We  again,  in  the 
name  of  the  profession,  cordially  thank  those  gentlemen 
who  have  during  the  last  two  sessions  came  forward  and 
gave  their  valuable  services  gratuitously,  but  when  a 
definite  scheme  for  a  permanent  school  is  to  be  carried 
out,  it  is  in  all  respects  desirable  that  the  lecturers  should 
be  salaried,  in  however  small  a  way. 

It  may  seem  invidious  to  adduce  reasons  for  this,  after 
we  have  already  seen  bow  willingly  and  devotedly  the 
lectures  have  hitherto  been  given  without  fee  or  reward, 
but  we  mast  look  at  the  scheme  in  all  details  practically. 
"  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  Wre'*  is  true  for  every 
field  of  labour,  and  if  a  lecturer  is  appointed  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work  at  a  regular  hour,  and  on  a 
regular  day,  although  private  engagements  should  render 
it  inconvenient,  he  is  entitled  to  a  pecuniary  eqaivalent, 
or,  at  least,  a  pecuniary  acknowledgment,  while  to  many 
rising  young  men  of  talent  an  addition  to  their  profes- 
sional income  of  £150  or  £200  per  annum  is  a  consider- 
able help.  Further,  as  a  rule,  and  in  the  long  run,  paid 
services  are  more  carefully  and  scrupulously  rendered 
than  are  gratuitous  services.  Still  further,  if  the  com- 
mittee have  the  appointment  of  a  lecturer  in  their  hands, 
they  are  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  efficient  carrying 
out  of  the  trust  they  confide  to  him ;  if  he  is  paid,  they 
can  reasonably  interfere  if  there  seems  to  be  any  neglect 
of  duty  or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer,  while 
if  his  services  are  gratuitous,  any  interference  becomes  a 
most  difficult  and  delicate  matter,  in  fact,  the  lecturer 
feels  that  be  has  the  committee  in  his  hands.     We  do  not 
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for  a  moment  suppose  that  this  reason  wonld  ever  have  to 
be  brought  fofward,  still  it  is  a  reason,  and  should  be 
taken  into  account.  We,  therefore,  think  with  Mr. 
Cliftoh,  that  the  plan  of  salaried  lecturers  is  "best  from 
every  point  of  view." 

Mr.  Clipton,  therefore,  proposes  that  a  fund  should  be 
raised  for  this  purpose,  suiBcient  for  four  years.  By  the 
end  of  that  time  it  is  probable  that  the  students'  fees 
would  be  sufficient,  with  a  little  assistance,  to  make  up 
the  amount  of  previous  salary. 

These,  however,  are  points  of  detail  which  can  be  set- 
tled by  a  committee  appointed  to  manage  the  whole 
arrangements.  All  needed  in  the  meantime  is,  to  indicate 
our  general  approval  of  Mr.  Clifton's  proposal,  with  the 
arguments  in  iavour  of  it. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  details,  we  think 
that  Dr.  Bayks  will  see  the  propriety  of  our  reasons  for 
establishing  the  School  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  getting 
it  into  thorough  working  order,  before  commencing  his 
great  scheme  of  Hospital  enlargement. 

We  can  only  repeat  that  it  is  to  Dr.  Bayes'  energy  and 
devotion  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  prominence  with 
which  the  necessity  for  a  permanent  School  of  Homoeo- 
pathy has  been  placed  before  the  profession,  and  if  we 
have  differed  with  him  in  our  views  of  carrying  out  the 
scheme,  it  is  purely  in  the  interests  of  homceopathy,  and 
because  we  are  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  need  of 
immediate  action. 

A  CLINICAL  LECTURE  ON  ECZEMA. 

By  P.  JonssET,  M.D. 

PbysiciBti  to  I'Hdpital  Samt-Jacquet,  Paris. 

(Continued  frgm  p.  862.) 

Observation  LXn. — Oouty  ectema. 

Madame  Vevet,  aged  58,  admitted  Snd  December,  left  38th 

February.     Bed  No.  1.    Ward  1. 

This  pAtient  present^  all  the  signs  of  a  gouty  constitution. 
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Twelve  years  ago  ebe  began  to  experience  paina  in  the  finger- 
jolntB.  These  returned  almost  daily,  of  a  dull  and  lancinating 
character,  aud  were  accompanied  with  Blight  swelling.  From 
that  time  the  fingers  began  to  become  deformed.  At  present 
the  deformity  is  very  marked,  and  extension  of  the  joints  can 
only  l>e  effected  with  difficulty. 

The  knees  were  also  the  seat  of  paius,  but  these  were  much 
less  intense.  There  were  neither  concretions  nor  deformity  on 
their  surface.  Furthermore,  the  patient  has  piles,  and  v&ricee 
on  both  limbs. 

Since  she  was  10  years  old  she  has  eiperienced  very  intense 
itcbings  in  the  region  of  the  oeck  and  arms.  These  itcbioga 
were  always  attended  with  redness  of  the  skin,  but  without 
eruption.  Tfate  pruritus  was  not  constant ;  it  would  last  for  a 
week  and  then  disappear,  to  return  again  afterwords.  The  state 
of  the  temperature  had  no  influence  on  its  return. 

The  eczema  of  the  two  limbs,  for  which  she  came  into  hos- 
pital, dates  from  a  year  ago.  At  that  time  the  skin  became  red, 
especially  on  the  internal  surface.  At  the  same  time  vesicles 
appeared,  not  causing  any  exudation. 

Its  seat  is  on  the  front  of  the  two  legs,  especially  the  right ; 
it  occupies  two-thirds  of  this  region.  The  surface  is  red  and 
violet-coloured.  The  exudation  ia  not  copious  ;  it  becomes  con- 
certed into  tolerably  thick  yellowish  crusts.  The  whole  limb  ia 
the  seat  of  itchings  and  burning  pains. 

3nd  December.  Plumbago,  3rd  trit.  30  centigrammes,  in 
300  grammes  of  water,  4  spoonfuls  daily.     Flour  poultices. 

4th  Dec.  The  crusts  have  fallen  off,  exposing  a  dark-red 
surface,  very  exudative,  and  surrounded  with  dilated  veins. 
Same  treatment 

13th  Dec.  Itchings  very  intense.  Some  vesicles  have 
opened,  leaving  small,  red,  ulcerated  surfaces.  The  exudation 
is  not  ci^ious.     An,  3  trit  SO  centig.  daily,  and  flour. 

17th  Dec.  Patient  complains  of  a  burning  sensation,  espe- 
cially in  the  left  leg.     An.  3  trit  30  centig. 

31st  Dec.  Vesicles  have  entirely  disappeared.  There  re- 
mains a  lai^e,  red,  glistening  surface,  presenting  in  some  places 
small  ulcerations,  and  causing  unbearable  itching.  Art.  3  trit 
30  centig.    Wrap  the  limb  in  oiled  silk. 

STth  Dec.  Redness  of  the  skin  considerably  diminished,  but 
itchings  remain. 

1st  Jan.  Wrap  the  limb  in  vulcanised  cloth,  and  continue 
same  medicine. 

6th  Jan.  Condition  of  limb  improved.  Little  pain.  Some 
crusts  are  formed,  and  exudation  persists.     Plumb,  turop.  3. 

ISth  Jen.  Continue  same  medicine.  To  check  the  itchings, 
moisten  the  limb  with  the  following  solntion : — PUmh.  mrop.  1, 
1  gramme  ;  water,  60  grammes  ;  glycerine,  50  grammes. 
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14tb  Jan.  No  improvemeot ;  numerous  crusts ;  itching  even 
more  intense.  Bhiu  tandarach,  mother  tincture,  10  drops  daily  ; 
keeping  the  vulcanised  cloth  on  the  limb. 

18th  Jan,  Redness  of  limb  much  less  marked  ;  crusts  begin 
to  fall  off,  leaving  a  reddish  and  glistening  surface.  Itching  has 
diminished.    Rhus  sandarack,  mother  tincture,  10  drops. 

S6rd  Jan.  Improvement  continues  ;  hardly  any  more  exuda- 
tion ;  same  medicine. 

3nd  Feb.  Itching  less  intense  :  limb  only  presents  a  few  red 
spots,  which  are  not  the  seat  of  any  exudation.  Bhua  tandarach, 
mother  tincture,  10  drops. 

6th  Feb.     8^,  1  trit.  30  centigr. 

13th  Feb.  Slight  inflammatory  attack  on  the  outside  of  the 
limb.  Continue  the  same  medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  adopt 
the  following  local  treatment : — 

Qlycerine,  100  grammes;  alcohol,  S5  grammes;  tepia,  1  trit. 
1  gramme. 

30th  Feb.  Inflammation  almost  entirely  disappeared :  in 
certain  parts  the  skin  has  its  normal  colour.  Contduue  same 
treatment  as  before,  keeping  the  vulcanised  cloth  round  the 

95th  Feb.  Skin  has  resumed  its  ordinary  elasticity  and 
colour.  It  is  the  seat  of  but  little  pruritus.  Same  treatment 
until  she  left  the  hospital. 

Treatment. — M.  Bazin,  who  understands  homceopathy 
as  a  specificist,  and  believes  that  the  nature  and  species 
of  the  disease  must  serve  as  the  principal  foundation  for 
the  choice  of  the  drug,  teaches  us  that  there  is  one  treat- 
ment corresponding  to  herpatic  eczema,  another  to  arthri- 
tic, and  another  to  scrofulous  eczema.  We  are  fer  from 
thinking  the  therapeutics  of  eczema  bo  simple  as  this ;  and 
we  maintain  that  here,  as  throughout  the  whole  domain 
of  therapeutics,  the  physician  must  be  guided  in  the  choice 
of  the  drug  by  the  ensemble  of  the  symptoms  presented 
by  the  invmd. 

We  have  seen  that  a  great  many  drugs  have  the  pro- 
perty of  producing  a  true  cutaneous  eczema.  It  is  with 
these  snlratances  that  we  shall  determine  the  treatment  of 
this  affection, 

Rhut  toxicodendron  is  one  of  the  substances  which 
most  exactly  reproduces  in  the  healthy  subject  the  symp- 
toms of  eceema, 

"  The  result  of  the  absorption  of  emanationa  from  rhu» 
after  a  few  hoars,  and  sometimes  only  after  several  days. 
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consists  ip  itchingB,  swellings,  redness,  pains,  and  pustules 
of  a  more  or  less  vesicular  (jiaracter  in  the  region  which 
has  been  in  contact  with  portions  of  the  herb,  and  even 
on  those  where  there  has  been  no  contact,  as  the  face, 

the  scrotum,  the  eyelids,  &c The  observation  of 

Fontana,  Gonor,  Amourous,  Van  Mons,  and  the  experi- 
ments of  Orfila  tend  to  prove  that  the  most  active  part  of 
rhua  toxicodendron  is  that  which  is  disengaged  in  a 
gaseous  state,  when  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
tlie  sun.*' — Cazin.  Des  Plantes  midicinalea  indighiea, 
pp.  1033-4. 

It  is  easy  to  find  in  this  description,  taken  from  another 
who  labours  under  the  suspicion  of  homfEopathy,  a  pretty 
exact  picture  of  eczema  in  its  inflammatory  stage  : — 

"  The  celebrated  Fontana  mentions  that,  having  touched 
the  leaves  of  the  toxicodendron  on  three  occasions,  at  in- 
tervals of  several  days,  he  experienced  troublesome  symp- 
toms. Four  or  five  days  afterwards,  the  eyelids,  the 
extremities  of  the  ears,  and  all  the  parts  of  his  face  gene- 
rally, became  swollen,  and  aeeme'd  filled  with  an  aqueotu 
fluid.  The  interspaces  of  the  fingers  became  red,  and 
were  covered  with  small  vesicles,  filled  with  a  trampareni 
fiuid  ;  the  epidermis  fell  off  in  little  scales,  and  he  expe' 
rienced  an  intense  smarting  for  a  fortnight,  and  an  un- 
bearable itching  for  a  fortnight  more.  Pulse  was  much 
excited." — Orfila,  Toxicologic,  p.  133.J'' 

Lavini,  25  days  after  appljring  two  drops  oirhus  on  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  finger,  experienced  the  following 
symptoms  : — Great  heat  in  the  mouth  and  gullet,  rapidly 
increasing  swelling  of  the  left  cheek,  the  upper  lip,  and 
the  eyelids ;  on  the  following  night,  enormous  swelling  of 
the  fore-arms,  which  increased  to  double  their  natural 
size  J  skin  stiffened,  unbearable  pruritus,  intense  heat 
Four  days  later  some  pustules,  a  good  deal  like  those  of 
itch,  appeared  on  the  hands,  and  especially  on  the  fore- 
arms; some,  on  bursting,  poured  out  a  limpid  fluid, 
which  produced  other  pustules  when  inoculated  on  the 
fore-arm.     {Loc  cit.,  p.  132.) 

Now,  pustules  a  good  deal  like  those  of  itch,  and  yield- 
ing a  limpid  fluid,  are  true  cesiclei. 

Rhus  toxicodendron  is,  therefore,  par  excellence,  a 
homoeopathic  remedy  for  ecztma  rubrum,  and  the  more 
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closely  this  form  of  eczema  approximates  to  erjsipeUs, 
the  more  is  rhus  indicated. 

The  eruption  of  vesiclea  on  a  red  base,  with  internal 
pruritus,  followed  by  smarting  pains  after  the  patient  has 
scratched  himself, — these  are  the  distinct  indications  for 
r&u3  toxicodendron,  whether  otherwise  the  eczema  be  of  a 
gouty  or  tettery  nature.  Agitation  and  a  feverish  state 
form  additional  indications. 

Rhus  radicans,  which,  according  to  Bose,  is  merely 
rhua  toxicodendron  of  a  greater  age,  and  rhus  sandarach, 
have  the  same  properties  as  rhus  toxicodendron.  Dr. 
Cretin  has  contributed  much  to  extend  the  use  of  rhus 
sandarach  in  the  treatment  of  eczema.  He  prescribes  it 
in  doses  of  SO  drops  of  the  mother  tincture  daily. 

Cantharis,  which,  according  to  Richard  Hughes  is 
capable  of  producing  pustules  on  the  skin  by  its  dynamic 
action  alone,  is  a  drug  closely  analogous  to  rhus.  I  have 
especially  employed  it  in  tettery  eczema  during  the  in- 
flammatory period,  and  I  owe  numerous  cures  to  its  use. 
I  prescribe  this  drug  from  the  6th  to  the  13th  dilution. 

Arsenic,  moreover,  is  a  drug  to  be  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  eczema,  as  the  following  passage  from  Hahnemann 
would  prove,  were  it  necessary : — 

"Whitish  pimples,  pointed,  containing  at  the  apex  an 
aqueous  fluid  ;  developing  themselves  with  burning  pru- 
ritus, like  midge-bites,  on  the  hands,  between  the  fingers, 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen;  on  scratching,  the 
liquid  escapes  and  the  pruritus  ceases." — {Symptom, 
1,046.) 

Burning  pruritus  and  desquamation  are  the  other 
symptoms  recorded  by  Hahnemann.  Imbert-Gourbeyre 
has  published  a  treatise  on  arsenical  eruptions,  which  I 
advise  you  to  consult,  and  which  proves  the  eczematoge' 
netic  property  of  arsenic. 

As  to  the  eczematafuge  properties  of  this  drug,  we  have 
only  to  examine  the  practice  of  all  the  allopathic  doctors 
in  order  to  convince  ourselves  that  arsenic  and  arsenical 
waters  are  by  them  considered  a  sort  of  specific. 

The  indications  leading  us  to  select  arsenic  rather  than 
other  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  eczema  are — chronicity, 
the  period  of  dry  desquamation,  and  burning  pruritus. 
Arsenic,  then,  is  a  drug  which  we  ought  to  employ  after 
rhus  or  cantharis. 

No.  7,  Vol.  ao.  n 
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In  the  followiDg  case,  taken  from  my  own  practice, 
arsenic  completed  a  cure  which  had  been  begun  by  can' 
thari*  and  rhu»  tandarach .- — 

Observation  T.XTTT — ArthrUxe  eaeema. 
Failure  of  the  waters  of  Rojat  anil  the  alcaline  treatment. — 
Cantbaiis,  Bbaa  sandarach.  Plumbago,  Sulphur,  Arsenic. 
Cure. 

M.  F.,  a  man  of  48  years  of  age,  attacked  two  years  ago  with 
symmetrical  eczema  of  both  ears. 

M.  Bazin  diagnosed  arthritic  eczema,  because  the  patient  was 
subject  to  sick  headache  and  piles.  The  alcaline  treatment  had 
no  effect;  a  season  at  Royat  rather  aggravated  the  condition, 
and  the  patient  came  to  consult  me  on  17th  Oct,  1878. 

Both  ears  were  attacked,  the  right  rather  more  than  the  left ; 
tliey  were  red,  much  thickened,  tense,  and  exuding  macb.  They 
have  an  appearance  like  that  left  by  a  blister.  I  prescribed 
eanthari»  13,  6  globules  in  300  grammes  of  water,  two  spoonfula 
daily ;  and,  in  order  to  protect  the  excoriated  surfaces,  a  Uni- 
ment  compounded  of  10  grammes  of  water,  1  of  glycerine,  and  3 
drops  of  tincture  of  eantharii, 

S5tb  Oct.  A  little  better ;  the  patient  complains  of  the  lini- 
ment, which  is  now  only  applied  at  considerable  intervals. 
Starch  powder  on  the  excoriated  surface.  Cantharis  0,  3  drops 
in  SOO  grammes  of  water,  two  spoonfuls  daily. 

1th  Nov.  No  great  improvement.  I  abandon  the  liniment 
altogether,  and  prescribe  mezereon  S,  30  centig.  in  300  grammes 
of  water,  two  spoonfuls  daily. 

13th  Nov.  Mezereon  has  not  succeeded.  I  return  to  ecm- 
tharit  13  and  30,  continued  until  Jan.  7th,  1874.  Patient 
manifestly  improves ;  the  surface  is  dry,  but  the  ears  are  thick- 
ened and  tense.  Anenie  13,  as  caniharu,  then  arienie  6,  then  3 
trit.,  continued  until  16th  Feb.,  when  I  resume  ccaaharit  13  and 
S,  because  the  acute  form  re-appeared. 

8th  April.  The  cantharides  cause  a  constant  amelioration  of 
tlie  acute  condition,  but  without  effecting  a  radical  cure.  I  now 
presonbe  That  tandarach  (mother  tincture),  4  drops  daily.  Bid- 
fimr  13  had  been  given  to  no  purpose. 

The  rhuM  iandarach  was  continued  throughout  the  summer, 
except  an  interval  of  a  fortnight,  when  plumbago  was  given  with- 
out any  result,  and  on  IGth  Sept.  the  eczema  presented  do  more 
bright  redness  or  exudation  ;  it  was  a  perfecdy  dry  eczema.  I 
return  to  artmic  (1  trit.),  30  centigr.  in  SCO  grs.  water,  2  spoon- 
fiils  per  day. 

14Ui  Oct.  Patient  hag  been  taking  arunie  1  for  a  month. 
He  is  much  improved.    I  wish  to  increase  the  dose  a  little,  and 
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give  30  centigr.  of  the  Ist  mstead  of  30. 
nausea,  diarrhoea,  thirst,  and  buraiug  paint 
suspends  the  mediuine. 

28th  Oct.  Anenw  30  is  continued,  with  intervals  of  suspen- 
BioD,  Dntil  Jan.  1875.     Patient  appears  cured. 

During  the  winter  the  eczema  re-appeared,  but  very  .slightly. 
Anmic  1  in  a  dose  of  5  centigr.  stifBced  to  arrest  it.  Patient 
romained  completely  cnred  during  the  samnier  of  18T5  and  the 
winter  of  1876. 

M7  (Hend  Dr.  Fr^dault  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  employment  of  plumbago  in  the  treat- 
ment of  moist  eczema,  and  the  drug  has  had  some  success ; 
the  indications  for  its  use  are  not  very  precise. 

According  to  Cazin,  plumbago  has  a  most  marked  rubt- 
facient  and  vesicant  action ;  when  used  for  itch  it  some- 
times produces  general  eruptions,  and  a  young  girl  who 
had  rashly  used  it  was,  so  to  speak,  flayed  alive. 

This  drug  leads  us  to  speak  to  you  of  mezereon,  dulca- 
mara, and  tiola  tricolor,  which  are  especially  indicated  in 
eczema  impetiginoides,  which  is  bo  common  in  scrofulous 
cases  ;  the  same  may  be  said  oiaepia. 

Mezereum,  daphne  mezereum,  known  also  as  bots  gentil, 
sponge  laurel,  satn  boia,  &c.,  was  studied  by  Hahnemann, 
but  It  had  been  traditionally  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
scrofiila,  and  its  external  use  was  and  still  is  very  common 
as  a  vesicatory. 

The  following,  according  to  Cazin,  is  the  action  of  this 
drug  on  the  skin  :— 

"  Its  action  is  slow ;  it  does  not  produce  redness  until 
the  expiry  of  £4  hours,  and  its  vesicant  action  only  appears 
after  48  hours.  It  occasions  unbearable  itching,  a  pimply 
eruption,  with  inflammation  around  the  part  to  which  it 
is  applied.  This  exutorywill  cause  eight  or  ten  double 
compresses  to  become  completely  wet,  twice  a  day.  The 
secretion  is  truW  wonderful,  and  of  an  abundance  surpass- 
ing all  comprehension,  llie  surface  attacked  becomes 
swollen,  and  forms  a  crowd  of  little  projections,  by  which 
the  seroeity  escapes.  One  advantage  of  these  ezutories  is 
that  the  skin  returns  to  its  normal  condition,  without 
cicatrices  of  any  sort  being  left  behind." — Cazin,  Loc.  cit., 
p.  870. 

Hahnemann  menUons  ti  pruritus  which  increases  when 
scratched  and  on  undressing,  and  a  general  eruption  of 
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poBtnles  and  prarigenoas  pnatolea,  as  veil  as  deaqnama- 
tion  oTer  the  whole  body. — (Maiadiei  chrimiquea,  t.  iL 
p.  563.) 

The  great  abundance  of  seroas  fluid  produced  hj 
mezereum  would  also  indicate  this  drug  in  the  acate  stage 
of  tettery  eczema. 

Dulcamara. — Bertrand  de  la  Grenie  and  Carrere  Gardas 
extol  this  plant  in  the  treatment  of  eczema,  and  Cazin 
relates  a  case  of  scroiiilons  ectema  of  the  right  leg  which 
was  radically  cured  by  the  internal  use  of  a  very  strong 
decoction  of  the  boughs  of  bitter-sweet. 

This  author  only  quotes  two  symptoms  as  pathogenetic 
effects  having  a  reference  to  eczema  :  prickings  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  sometimes  pruriiut  of  the  genital  organs. 
\Loc.  cit.,  p.  403.) 

In  Hahnemann's  Clironic  DUeatea  we  principally  find 
symptoms  of  urticaria  with  nocturnal  aggravation,  but  the 
following  symptoms  may  be  referred  to  eczema : — 
Tettery  crusts  over  the  whole  body  (856),  exudative 
eruptions  on  the  cheek  (94),  and  Hahnemann  expressly 
notes  the  tettery  eruptions  with  glandular  enlargement 
(p.  198). 

Jahr  reproduces  the  remarks  of  Hahnemann,  and  adds: 
"  Eruption  of  itching  pustules,  which  go  on  to  sappura- 
tion,  and  become  covered  with  a  crust,  especially  on  the 
lower  Umba  and  posterior  surface  of  the  body." 

It  is  easy  to  recognise  in  their  pathogenetic  data  a  true 
picture  of  scrofulous  eczema.  In  such  cases  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  alternating  bitter-sweet  with  wild  heartsease,  and 
employing  low  dilutions,  from  the  first  to  the  third. 

Viola  tricolor,  or  wild  heartsease.  This,  again,  is 
another  traditional  remedy  for  scrofula,  eczema-impetigt- 
noidea  of  scrofulous  persons,  and  especially  the  variety 
so  common  in  children,  which  has  been  designated 
"  milk  crusts."  Against  this  last  disease,  Strack,  of 
Mayence,  gave  it  in  the  form  of  powder  in  milk.  He 
maintains  that  in  four  days  the  face  was  covered  tdlh 
thick  crusts.     (In  Caztn,  p.  109.) 

Jahr  gives  as  pathogenetic  symptoms ; — miliary  erup- 
tions all  over  the  body,  crusts  on  the  face,  with  ouroing 
pruritus,  especially  at  night,  exudation  of  yellow,  viscous 
pas,  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands. 

Sichard  Hnghes  maintains  that  he  never  requires  any 
other  remedy  against  milk-crusts,  and  that  he  has  given 
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it  with  success  in  cases  of  impetigo  occurring  id  adults- 
He  employs  the  6tb  dilution  in  the  former  case,  and  the 
1  decimal  in  the  latter. 

I  repeat  that  this,  vith  dulcamara,  is  my  principal 
remedy  for  impetigo  in  scrofulous  cases. 

Obsebtatioh  LXrV, — Female  Ward  No.  3, — Eczema  Tmpeti- 
ginoidet. 

Miss  Marie  0.,  aged  16  ;  admitted  36th  Dec,  1875. 

This  yoQDg  girl,  16  years  of  age,  who  has  not  yet  men- 
fitruated,  seems  to  be  possessed  of  a  tolerably  good  constitutiou, 
but  presents  a  scrofulous  appearance. 

Since  she  was  four  or  five  years  of  age  she  has  been  subject 
to  lottery  eruptions,  lasting  a  month  or  two,  and  disappearing 
only  to  return  after  a  certain  time. 

There  is  no  history  of  hereditary  predisposition.  Her  father 
died  by  an  accident,  her  mother  is  stili  alive,  and  in  tolerably 
good  health. 

The  skin  affection  for  which  she  has  been  admitted,  and 
which,  she  tells  ua,  preveuts  her  obt^ning  a  situation,  com- 
menced about  two  mouths  ago.  It  is  seated  on  both  sides  of 
the  bead,  on  the  ears  in  the  mastoid  region,  and  extends  a 
cert^n  length  along  the  sides  of  the  neck.  There  are  very  few 
vesicles,  but  the  seat  of  the  eczema  is  covered  with  thick  yellow- 
ish crusts,  beyond  which  the  akin  seems  injected. 

The  local  symptoms  are  confined  to  a  slight  itching.  The 
menses  are  appearing  for  the  first  time,  but  very  incompletely. 
Plumbago  earop  (3)  was  prescribed. 

STth  Dec.  No  change  in  local  condition.  Shui  landaraek 
(mother  tincture)  10  drops  daily. 

6ch  Jan.     Rhus  aandaraeh  (mother  tincture)  13  drops  daily. 

14tfa.  Patient  seems  a  little  better  to-day.  Crusts  less 
numerous  and  less  thick.  A  small  extent  of  the  surface  covered 
by  the  eruption  is  even  resumiug  the  normal  colour  of  the  skin. 
JIAus  landaraek  (mother  tincture)  15  drops  daily. 

Slst.  The  late  improvement  does  not  continue.  Bhvs 
MTidarach  (mother  tincture)  18  drops  daily, 

S4th.  The  Rhia  tandarach  having  no  effect,  we  resolve  on 
prescribing  dxdeamara  (3),  Q  drops  daily. 

1st  February.  To-day  there  is  visible  improvement.  The 
crusts,  which  bad  increased,  are  falling  off.  Less  intense  itch- 
ing.    Dulcamara  (Q),  2  drops  daily. 

6th.     Eruption  stationary.     Viola  tricolor  (3),  3  drops  daily. 

11th.     Return  to  dulcamara  (S). 

ITth.  Under  this  medicine  the  secretion  which  was  forming 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  ceasing.  The  skin  is  more  elastic, 
and  less  dry  and  burning.     Dulcamara  (3). 
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30th.  The  disdnct  amelioratioD  which  csro«  od  Bom«  days 
since  is  continuiiig.  There  is  no  new  formation  of  crnsts.  The 
skin  is  less  red  and  wrinkled.     Ihiieamara  (1),  3  drops  daily.' 

33rd.  The  itching  which  remainod  is  gone.  Glandular 
enlargement  disappeared.  DideamaTa  (mother  tincture),  6  drops 
daily. 

35tb.     Didcttmara  (mother  tincture),  6  drops  daily. 

S8th.  The  condition  of  the  patient  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
skin  is  gradually  recoTering  its  normal  colour  and  elastidfy. 
Same  tr^tment. 

The  treatment  by  dulcamara  having  been  replaced  by  another, 
the  patient  was  attacked  a  month  ago  with  a  new  impetiginous 
eruption,  which  yielded  to  eaU.  earb.,  alternated  with  orpimeot 
The  regular  appearance  of  the  menses   seems  to  certify  the 


Sepia  is  a  drug  which  entirely  belongs  to  homoeopathic 
literature.  Its  pathogeoesia  includes: — pruritus,  vith 
vesicles  on  a  red  base  over  all  parts  of  the  body,  face, 
eyelids,  hands,  feet,  armpits,  vaWa,  anas,  ears,  bury 
scalp.  According  to  Dr.  Cretin,  sepia  especially  corre- 
sponds to  cruila  and  lichenous  eczema.  In  my  own 
private  researches  respecting  cures  by  aepia,  I  have  found 
it  especially  successful  in  scrofulous  eczema. 

Sulphur. — I  use  sulpbor  very  little  in  eczema,  properly 
so  called;  I  keep  it  for  prurigo,  and  those  Edfections 
which  arise  as  the  sequelffi  of  a  suppressed  eruption. 

Shall  I  say  a  word  to  yoo  respecting  the  use  of  mineral 
waters  ?  I  find  that  everything  has  yet  to  be  done  res- 
pecting this ;  the  practice  of  Bazin  does  not  seem  to  me 
fortunate,  and  I  irequently  see  patients  of  his  who  have 
taken  the  waters  in  vain,  by  bis  directionB.  Kespect- 
ing  this,  Gigot  Suard  has  instituted  researches  of  a 
thorougbly  experimental  character,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, may  serve  to  determine  tbe  special  indications 
of  the  waters  of  Cauterets  in  eczema,  but  I  cannot  enter 
upon  this  difficult  subject  in  connection  with  a  clinical 
lecture,  a  subject  too,  which  I  am  unable  to  base  on  a 
sufficient  numoer  of  observations.  Let  it  suffice  for  you 
to  know  that  you  can  cure  eczema  without  having 
recourse  to  mineral  waters. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  upon  the  external  treatment  of 
eczema.  In  general  I  am  altogether  opposed  to  this 
treatment,  and  after  having  for  many  years  tried  the 
application  to  tbe  eczematous  surface  of  tbe  same  drug 
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Thicli  I  was  prescribing  internally,  I  have  desistfld  alto- 

f  ether  froci  tne  practice,  not  as  injorioue,  but  as  uaeleas. 
iat  if  it  is  useless,  and  sometimes  dangerous,  to  treat 
ecsema  by  means  of  external  remedies,  it  is  well  to  have 
at  our  command  local  applications  wliich  do  not  Keal  the 
disease,  but  allay  certain  of  the  accessory  sufferings. 
Starch  baths  and  flour  poultices  are  nsefol  in  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  acute  stage  of  eczema;  relieve  the  patients 
and  do  not  injuriously  affect  the  internal  treatment. 

Fniritas  sometimes  amounts  to  an  absolute  torture,  from 
which  it  is  imperative  to  relieve  the  patient.  The  af^li- 
cation  of  a  waterproof  cloth,  either  of  caoutchouc  or  of 
goldbeaters*  skin,  has  done  ns  great  service,  and  procured 
lor  the  patient  the  necessary  repose.  This  practice,  bor- 
rowed from  Vhdpital  Saint  Louis  u,  beeidee,  perfectly 
harmless,  and  in  no  respect  interferes  with  the  actioa  of 
the  homceopathic  drugs. 

lECTUKES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

By  E.  DOTTQLAS  H&LB,  M.D., 

Fbyvicisn  to  the  London  Hom<£opathic  HoipitsJL 

(Concluded  firom  p.  W3.) 

Periearditit. 
Gentlemen, 

The  subject  which  will  eng^e  our  attention  to-day 
is  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane,  investing  the 
heart  and  lining  the  closed  sac  in  which  the  heart  per- 
forms its  rythmical  contractions.  The  study  of  pericar- 
ditis, whether  clinical  or  patholofrical,  possesses  especial 
interest  for  the  physician,  clinically,  becauses  it  forms  as 
a  complication  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  so  large  a 
percentage  of  the  cases  of  that  disease,  calculated  by 
some  authors  to  amount  to  SO  per  cent.,  but  which  full 
often  to  reveal  itself  by  subjective  symptoms,  and  pro- 
bably more  than  other  form  of  acute  inflammation,  iQub- 
trates  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  value  of  physical  signs 
as  aids  to  its  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Before  aosctuta- 
tion  came  to  the  aid  of  the  physician,  pericarditis  could 
only  be  diagnosed  by  eliminating  two  other  forms  of 
thoracic  disease,  namely,  pneumonia  and  pleurisy;  if 
neither  of  these  could  be  discovered  as  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms   of  the    patient,   then  pericarditia  could  be 
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approximately  diagnosed.  The  diagDosis  arrived  at  by  a 
process  of  negative  reasoning,  -we  now  look  back  apon  aa 
men  r^aid  the  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages,  for  the  veriest 
^o  of  the  medical  art  ia  now  able  to  detect  the  very 
Srst  manifestations  of  the  disease,  and  will  be  able  to 
describe  the  pathological  condition  which  his  stethoscope 
detects ;  and  yet  I  think  it  behoves  him  as  well  as  the 
most  experienced  practitioner  not  to  be  arrogantly  proud 
or  dogmatic,  because  be  knows  a  few  things  more  about 
this  or  some  other  disease  than  did  his  forefathers.  There 
are  many  difficult  questions  about  this  very  disease  waiting 
solution. 

Why,  for  instance,  is  pericarditis  so  seldom  met  with 
as  an  idiopathic  uncomplicated  affection  ?  Why  is  thia 
fountain  of  life,  the  heart  and  its  investment,  although 
composed  of  muscular  fibre,  nourished  by  blood  vessels, 
energised  by  nerves  derived  both  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
and  sympathetic  systems,  and,  moreover,  apparently 
exposed  to  the  same  causes  which  produce  inflammation 
in  other  organs,  so  seldom  the  seat  of  ordinary  inflamma- 
Hon  such  as  attacks  the  pleura,  or  the  peritonceum,  or 
muscular  fibre?  What  is  the  relation,  anatomical  or 
pathological,  which  it  holds  to  Bright's  disease  or  tuber- 
culosis, but  especially  to  rheumatism  which  causes  it  to 
be  so  frequent  a  complication  in  these  diseases  ?  and 
lastly,  how  is  its  insidious  latency  to  be  explained  ?  With 
regard  to  these  questions  there  is  the  temptation  to  pro- 
pound very  pretty  theories,  but  believing  as  I  do  that 
theories  in  medicine  unsupported  by  inductive  reasoning 
from  well-estahlished  facts  have  been  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments to  the  advance  of .  medicine,  especially  in  thera- 
peutics, I  am,  I  trust,  discreet  enough  to  avoid  so  onpro- 
fitable  an  undertaking. 

Now,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  account  for 
the  frequent  latency  of  pericardial  inflammation,  or  for 
its  so  frequenUy  complicating  acute  rheumatism,  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  of  the 
utmost  practical  importance.  Knowing  the  former  neces- 
sitates the  daily  examination  of  the  heart  in  rheumatism 
in  order  to  detect  the  very  first  signs  of  that  diseased 
action  which  would  lead  if  not  arrested  to  lesions  en- 
tailing the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  patient, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  rheumatic  origin  of  pericarditis 
cautions  the  physician  to  avoid  everything  in  the  treat- 
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meat  or  TnaDaf^ement  of  the  patient,  which  would  en- 
danger the  occurrence  of  pericardial,  and  more  especially 
of  endocardial  mischief.  There  are  other  questions 
of  great  interest  connected  with  the  etiology  and  patho- 
logy of  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  which  I  would 
iain  discuss,  were  it  possible  to  do  so  in  the  time  allotted 
for  one  lecture,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so 
without  omitting  the  more  practical  question  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  in  anything  like 
detail  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  pericarditis,  for 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  whom  I  address  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  but  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  summarise  the  more  important 
of  these,  and  then  to  discuss  shortly  the  relation  which 

fieri  carditis  holds  to  the  graver  inflammation  affecting  the 
ining  membrane  of  the  heart. 

The  first  circumstance  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with 
pericarditis  complicating  articular  rheumatism  is,  as  I 
have  just  said,  its  frequent  latency  and  the  absence  of 
symptoms  calling  attention  to  the  heart,  such  as  pain, 
palpitation,  dyspnosa,  and  acceleration  of  pulse,  or  any 
other  indications  of  embarrassment  of  the  heart's  action  ; 
of  course,  when  the  inflammation  attains  a  certain  height, 
or  is  followed  quickly  by  effusion  into  the  pericardial 
sac,  such  symptoms  appear,  and  are  often  intensely  dis- 
tressing, yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  heart  will 
bear  an  amount  of  pressure  from  effusion  into  the  peri- 
cardium, without  suffering  that  amount  of  distress  which 
one  would  suppose  it  ought  to  suffer,  and  even  when 
extensive  adhesions  occur  the  heart's  action  is  less  embar- 
rassed than  at  first  sight  we  should  be  led  to  expect. 
When  pericarditis  complicates  Bright's  disease,  tubercu- 
losis, or  chronic  disease  of  the  heart,  its  invasion  is  as 
insidious  as  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  if  it  set  in  during 
the  course  of  grave  blood  disease,  Nienuyer  states  there 
are,  as  a  rule,  absolutely  no  subjective  symptoms,  but 
even  when  there  is  no  blood  disease  present,  the  symp- 
toms sometimes  simulate  typhus  and  other  fonna  of 
asthenic  fever.  The  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  recovery 
when  it  acconlpanies  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  articular 
rheumatism,  but  it  is  otherwise  when  it  complicates 
Bright's  disease,  disease  of  the  heart,  tuberculosis,  or  sep- 
ticeemia,  but,  of  course,  its  fatality  depends  upon  the 
frequently  fatal  termination  of   those   diseases,  and  not 
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upon  any  inherently  fatal  tendency  in  itself.  When  it 
'  does  terminate  fatally  it  is  from  paralysis  of  the  nmscular 
structure  of  the  heart,  causing  syncope,  and  in  Bach 
cases  myocarditis  from  extenaion  of  the  inflammadon  into 
the  substance  of  the  heart  has  taken  place.  With  regard 
to  the  stethoBcopic  signs  of  pericarditis,  I  cannot  do  better 
dian  quote  Dr.  Stoke's  sammary  from  bis  work  on  Diaeatet 
of  fwt  Heart  and  Aorta. 

I.  That  in  cases  of  pericarditis  vith  effusion  of  lymph, 
the  rubbing  of  the  two  rouf^hened  surfaces  causes  sounds 
perceptible  to  the  ear  and  vibrations  communicable  to  the 
hand  by  which  the  diseases  can  be  easily  and  surely 
recognised,  even  where  all  other  indications  are  absent. 

S.  That  the  more  rough  the  state  of  the  membrane 
the  more  distinct  will  those  signs  be. 

S.  That  they  accompany  both  sounds  of  the  heart,  hat 
are  most  distinct  with  the  first  sound. 

4.  That  they  are  generally  audible  only  over  the  region 
of  the  heart. 

5.  That  they  present  themselves  with  various  modifica- 
tions of  character,  and  sometimes  resemble  the  sounds 
produced  by  extensive  valvular  disease. 

6.  That  they  are  most  distinct  where  the  region  of  the 
heart  retains  its  natural  sound  on  percussion,  but  that  the 
presence  of  fluid  does  not  necessarily  imply  their  com- 
plete subsidence. 

7.  That  they  may  re-appear  after  the  absorptioB  of 
fluid  or  the  supervention  of  fresh  inflammation. 

8.  That  they  are  singularly  and  rapidly  modified  by 
treatment. 

9.  That  by  observing  the  progress  and  mutations  of 
these  signs,  we  can  trace  the  process  of  organisation,  or 
of  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  cavity,  judge  of  the 
effect  of  treatment,  and  accurately  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  pericardium. 

10.  That  the  vital  symptoms  of  acute  pericarditis,  with 
the  exception  of  pain,  are  caused  more  by  irritation  of 
the  muscular  portions  of  the  heart  than  to  the  state  of  its 
external  or  internal  membrane. 

II.  That  cases  of  this  disease  may  be  divided  into 
three  great  classes. 

a.  Simple  dry  pericarditis  with  little  or  no  muscalsr 
excitement. 

b.  Acute  pericarditis  with  liquid  effusion,  and  with,  in 
many  cases,  a  great  amount  of  muscular  excitement. 
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e-  Acute  pericarditis  vith  effasion,  and  with  severe 
BymptomB  of  mascular  suffering  as  indicated,  firat  b^ 
excitement,  and  secondly  hy  paralysis. 

The  presence  of  liquid  effusion,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
is  discovered  by  duloess  on  percossion  over  and  above 
that  of  the  normal  duluess  of  the  cardiac  region,  and  the 
extent  of  the  increased  area  of  dnlness  is  an  exact  mea- 
sure of  the  amount  of  effused  fluid. 

It  is  nov  time  that  I  describe  the  histolo^cal  changes 
which  morbid  anatomy  reveals  in  this  disease :  they  are 
those  which  take  place  in  serous  membranes  generally, 
and  are  so  lucidly  described  in  Dr.  Green's  Introduction 
to  Pathology  ana  Morbid  Anatomy,  that  I  will  not  apolo- 
gise for  transcribing  his  description. 

"The  process  commences,  as  in  mncous  membranes, 
with  hypercemia,  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis  and  emi- 
gration of  blood  corpuscles,  together  with  increased  acti- 
vity of  the  endothelial  elements.  The  endothelial  cells 
enlarge  and  become  more  granular,  their  nuclei  multiply, 
and  thus  several  new  elements  are  formed  within  a  single 
cell  from  which  they  sabseqnently  escape.  Owing  to 
these  changes,  the  membrane  loses  its  natural  smooth  and 
glistening  appearance,  and  becomes  opaque,  roughened, 
and  exceedingly  vascular.  Its  surface  at  the  same  time 
becomes  covered  with  a  fibriooos  layer,  and  more  or  less 
liquid  transudes  into  its  cavity.  The  coagnlable  material 
which  exudes  from  the  vessels,  forms  a  soft,  elastic,  mem- 
branous, or  reticulated  investment,  enclosing  in  its  meshes 
numerous  small  cells.  This  either  glues  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  membrane  together,  or,  if  they  are  separated  by 
liquid  effusioQ,  forms  a  slightly  adherent  layer.  The 
exuded  liquid  varies  considerably  in  amonot,  and  is 
always    turbid,    thus    differing    from    non-inflaiDmatory 

efiuBlODS." 

This  quotation  gives  us  a  concise  view  of  the  morbid 
process  which  we  nave  to  arrest  and  subdue  by  treatment, 
but  before  entering  upon  that  subject,  a  question  of  some 
moment  arises  as  to  the  causation  of  endocarditis,  for  my 
own  experience,  both  in  this  Hospital  and  in  private 
practice,  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  where  patients  have  suffered  from  previous  attacks 
of  acute  rheumatism,  the  consequences  of  antecedent 
pericardial  inflammation  in  the  shape  of  an  adherent 
pericardium,   are  much  less  frequently  found  than  the 
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efiecta  of  endocarditis,  so  that  I  cannot  but  come  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  in  most  cases  endocardial  inflammation 
accompanies  pericarditis,  but  is  difficult  to  diagnose  owing 
to  the  physical  signs  of  pericarditis  extinguishing  the 
murmurs  which  accompany  endocarditis.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  question  but  that  endocardial  murmurs, 
as  every  one  knows,  are  met  with  in  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  patients  who  have  had  previous  attacks  of 
rheumatic  inflammation,  and  that  these  murmurs  are  pro- 
duced by  roughening,  shrivelliDg,  or  incompetency  of 
the  valves,  the  results  of  antecedent  endocardial  inflam- 
mation. I  have  not  time  to  enter  upon  the  still  debatable 
question,  as  to  whether  endocarditis  occurs  as  an  idiopa- 
thic adection,  or  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  val- 
vular disease,  but  must  come  at  once  to  speak  of  the 
treatment  of  pericarditis ;  but  before  entering  into  any 
details  of  treatment,  it  will  be  well  to  dwell  for  a  few_ 
minutes  upon  the  special  circumstances  which  cause  the 
heart  to  difier  from  other  organs  of  the  body,  in  regard 
to  its  movements  and  special  function.  In  all  the  other 
organs  of  the  body  motion  accompanies  function,  whether 
in  brain,  lung,  intestinal  canal,  or  secreting  gland,  but  in 
none,  save  the  lungs,  which  functionally  arc  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  heart,  is  there  incessant  muscular  action, 
and  even  in  the  respiratory  organs  there  may  be  long 
intermissions  more  or  less  voluntary,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  pause  of  only  the  fraction  of  a  second  between 
the  systole  and  diastole,  there  is  no  cessation  or  rest  in  the 
heart's  contractions.  In  the  matter  of  treatment,  there- 
fore we  cannot  obtain  the  advantage  of  rest  when  the 
heart  or  its  investing  membrane  are  inflamed,  all  we  can 
do  is  to  minimise  its  labour.  Then  consider  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  brain  and  sensorinm,  and  the  dis- 
turbing influences  which  this  connexion  exposes  it  to. 
Again,  how  profoundly  are  its  movements  influenced 
by  almost  all  the  morbid  disturbances  taking  place  in 
remote  organs,  and  how  soon  are  its  contractions  affected 
by  the  condition  of  the  blood  itself,  not  to  mention  the 
mechanical  hindrances  to  the  normal  performance  of  its 
functions  if  disease  of  its  valves  is  added  to  all  these. 
When,  therefore,  the  physician  has  to  treat  affections  of 
the  heart,  or  its  membranes,  when  in  a  state  of  inflamma- 
tion, these  circumstances  should  ever  be  remembered,  and 
the  unique  peculiarities  of  the  oi^an  taken  into  account 
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vhen  applying  his  remedies.    These  may  he  divided  into 
foor  cl&8se8. 

1.  Those  having  special  relation  to  inflammation  and 
its  products. 

2.  Those  influencing  the  innerration  of  the  organ. 

8.  Remedies  irhich  hare  the  power  of  energising  the 
heart  when  weakened  hy  the  antecedent  inflammation. 

4.  Remedies  which  are  homceopathic  to  the  disease, 
which  pericarditis,  endocarditis  or  myocarditis  complicate. 

In  the  first  of  these  classes  of  remedies  aconite  holds 
first  rank  as  long  as  frequency  and  tension  of  pulse,  high 
temperature,  dyspncea,  &c.,  and  the  physical  signs  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  inflammation  are  distinctly  made  out. 
If  any  one  doubts  the  perfect  homccopathic  relation 
aconite  holds  to  inflammation  of  the  heart  or  its  mem- 
branes, let  him  study  its  pathogenesis  either  in  Allen's 
JEncyclop(edia  of  the  Materia  Medica  Pura,  or  Dr. 
Hugh's  exhaustive  article  on  Aconite,  in  his  lectures 
delivered  in  this  place,  and  he  will  see  how  profoundly 
that  drug  acts  upon  the  heart,  and  how  closely  the  symp- 
toms resemble  those  which  accompany  pericarditis.  If 
the  pyrexial  symptoms  have  subsided,  or  if  the  case  is ' 
first  seen  after  their  subsidence,  and  that  there  are  symp- 
toms and  signs  of  eflTusion,  the  second  remedy  of  the  first 
class  is  bryonia  alba,  which  will  subdue  the  remaining 
inflammation,  and  thus  stop  further  efiusion  and  cause 
its  absorption.  But  suppose  the  acute  inflammatory  and 
pyrexial  symptoms  have  been  subdued,  and  yet  there 
remain  palpitation  and  pain  and  distress  in  breathing,  and 
that  although  a  roughened  state  of  the  pericardium  pro- 
ducing  the  friction  sounds  heard  by  the  ear  remains,  but 
that  the  palpitation  seems  to  be  owing  more  to  irritability 
than  to  Uke  more  acute  state  of  things  which  has  taken 
place,  then  the  chief  remedy  of  the  second  class  I  have 
mentioned  will  play  an  important  part  in  relieving  and 
quieting  the  nervous  irritability  of  the  heart,  if  even  it 
have  not  a  curative  action  upon  the  actual  tissue  change 
involved  in  the  disease,  this  remedy  is  spigelia,  a  drug 
from  which  I  have  over  and  over  again  given  in  pericar- 
ditis and  other  organic  aS'ections  of  the  heart,  with  most 
satisfactoiT  results.  Cactus  grandi^fiorue  is  another  medi- 
cine which  sometimes  relieves  palpitation  depending  upon 
irritability  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  but  vastly 
inferior  to  aconite,  in  my  opinion,  in  any  condition  bor- 
dering on  inflammation. 
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The  third  class  of  remedies  afford  signal  assifitaiice  to 
the  heart  enfeebled  hj  the  yiolence  of  the  previous 
inflammation,  or  embarrassed  by  the  pressure  of  a  large 
collection  of  fluid  in  the  peiicardiuni  especially  if  the  heart 
is  threatened  with  paralysis  or  that  anasarca  is  present 
Two  medicines  will  claim  our  attention  under  such  a  serious 
aspect  of  the  case — digitalia  and  arsenic — the  former, 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  intermittent  and  feeble, 
and  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  syncope,  and  that  the 
kidneys  are  inactive.  The  latter  (arsenic)  when  the  vital 
powers  of  the  patient  are  failing,  when  frightful  dyspnoea 
and  anguish,  the  cyanosed  lips  and  finger-nails,  cold 
sweats,  and  other  grave  symptoms  of  what  appears  to  be 
the  closing  scene  combine  to  present  an  amount  of  human 
Buffering,  which  few  other  diseases  exceed.  It  only  now 
remains  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  remedies 
which  the  general  disease  may  demand,  be  it  rheumatism^ 
or  Bright's  disease,  or  blood  poisoning,  but  to  enter  into 
the  treatment  of  any  of  these  would,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
be  out  of  place  on  this  occasion,  but  one  remark  I  may 
offer  which  ia  this,  that  if  in  the  course  of  any  of  those 
diseases  the  heart  or  its  membranes  become  involved  in 
the  mischief,  the  proper  course  is  to  combat  the  intercur- 
rent complication  which  most  seriously  threatens  the  life 
of  the  patient. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  homceopathic  treatment  of  this 
disease,  I  wish  to  submit  to  you  the  two  following  cases, 
the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  which  I  am  sorry  to 
say  are  not  recorded  in  the  Hospital  notes  with  that  pre- 
cision and  detail  which  is  desirable.  They  nevertheless 
may  in  some  measure  indicate  the  homoeopathic  method 
of  procedure  in  the  matter  of  treatment.  The  first  case  to 
which  I  shall  call  your  attention,  although  only  one  of 
subacute  rheumatism,  was  threatened  with  a  recurrence 
of  the  same  cardiac  complication  which  in  several  previous 
attacks  had  caused  structural  injury  to  the  valves ;  and 
the  treatment  was  chiefiy  directed  to  prevent  further  des- 
tructive effects,  and  consistod  in  the  administration  of  two 
medicines  only. 

Case  No.  1. 

Jane  N.,  rot.  19,  maid  servant,  admitted  Oct.  18th,  1875. 

SufTering  with  acute  rheumatism  for  some  dajs.  Has  had 
several  attacks  before.  The  joints  of  the  lower  extremities  most 
painful ;  perspires  moderately.    Pulse  104,  full,  soft     Systolic 
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bruit  at  apex  and  base,  but  loudest  at  apex.  Aeon-  Iz,  3dis 
horis.     Milk  diet. 

Oct  31st.  Pain  principally  in  right  leg ;  pulse  9S  ;  slight 
perspiratioD ;  cannot  sleep ;  tongue  thickly  furred  ;  constipfttion. 

23nd.     Pains  quite  gone  ;  slept  better.    Cont.  med. 

36tb.  No  pcun ;  tongue  clean  ;  bowels  act  daily.  Tem- 
penture  normal.    Double  bmit  at  apex  still  very  distiocL    Cont. 

SStb.  Slight  return  of  pain  in  right  leg.  Pulse  94 ;  per^ 
spires  moderately.    Spigelia  Ix,  nvj.  Stiis  horis. 

Not.  11th.  Puns  in  joints  quite  gone.;  bruits  remain  the 
Bttme.     Pulse  96,  regular. 

SiOth.     Discharged  cured. 

The  second  case  I  shall  read  to  yon  was  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  the  lining  membrsDe  of  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  pericardiom  being  inralved  in  acute  inflamniation  ; 
and  here  also  we  had  to  contend  against  the  effects  of  two 
previous  attacks  of  endocarditis  accompanying  acute  arti- 
cular rheumatism. 

Case  No.  2. 

Thomas  B.,  admitted  June  17th,  1875,  »t  19. 

Has  had  rheumatic  fever  twice,  on  both  occasions  the  heart 
was  affected. 

Present  symptoms :  Dyspnoea ;  swelling  and  pain  in  both 
knees  ;  slight  fever,  with  moderate  perspir^ons  :  systolic  bruit, 
and  marked  accentuation  of  the  sounds  of  the  pulmonic  side  of 
the  heart     Bry.  alb.  Ix,  nij.  Stiis  horis.     Diet,  milk. 

June 91st.    Temp.  103'8  (9  p.m.).    8pig^iali,V\j.fiiUhong. 

SSnd.  Temp.  lOS-9  ;  pulse  110,  soft  Less  dyspncea  ;  has 
passed  a  restless  night  Friction  sound  heard  distinctly  at  base 
of  heart  Resp.  52  per  minute,  rather  labonred ;  skin  moiat. 
Temp.  100-4  (11  p.m.).     Aeon.  Sx,  gutt  j.  Sdia  horis  nocte. 

23rd.  Slept  well ;  breathing  easier.  Pulse  104,  soft ;  temp. 
101-4.     Cont.  aeon. 

24tb.  Breathing  easier;  slept  very  well.  Pulse  99,  com- 
pressible ;  temp.  100.  Constipation  for  eight  days ;  bruit  at 
apex.     Bry.  alb.  3s,  nij.  Stiis  horis.     Beef  tea. 

36th.  Bowels  hare  acted  freely.  Has  been  less  &es  from 
pain ;  no  dyspnoea ;  respiration  still  hurried,  83  per  minute ; 
doable  endocardial  bruit  at  apex,  heart  sounds  almost  inaudible 
at  base.  Pulse  96,  moderately  full;  temp.  98'4.  Steadily 
impronng.     Cont.  bry,  alb.  ' 

SStb.  Much  the  same.  SfigeUa  Ix,  4tiB  horis.  Ordered 
eggs  and  a  chop. 

20th,  Breathing  still  somewhat  laboured,  but  there  is  no 
palpitadon  or  dyspncea,  and  the  joints  are  quite  free  from  pain. 
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July  1st.  No  return  of  pain  anywhere ;  dyspncea  entirely 
gone.     Pulse  89  ;  bruit  the  Bame.     Cont.  med. 

16th.     Complete  absence  of  pain  or  diatress. 

SSnd.  Cardiac  murmurs  softer;  sleeps  well.  Caetui  grand. 
Is,  Hlj,  4ti8  horis. 

S6th.     Oaining;  strength,  but  is  slightly  anemic. 

Aug.  11th.  Symptoms  have  all  disappeared  but  the  cardiac 
murmurs.    Discharged  cured. 

In  concluding  the  course  of  lectures  which  have  fallen 
to  mj  lot,  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  attendance  and 
for  the  patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to  what  I 
have  had  to  say.  I  wish,  however,  again  to  impress  upon 
those  of  my  audience  who  have  not  put  homoeopathy 
practically  to  the  test,  that  it  cannot  be  practised  upon 
what  are  called  general  principles,  the  practice  of  homoeo- 
pathy essentially  consists  in  individualization,  which 
means  that  every  case  of  disease,  whether  acute  or  chronic, 
must  be  studied  by  itself  in  relation  to  the  remedy,  which 
most  vividly  reflects  in  its  pathogenesis  the  symptoms  of 
the  patient  in  their  entirety,  but  to  fix  upon  one  or  two 
of  the  most  salient  symptoms  in  any  case  and  select  the 
remedy  which  seems  most  homceopathic  to  them,  without 
regard  to  the  other  seemingly  unimportant  symptoms  is 
bad  and  unscientiflc  homoeopathy.  If  in  the  course  of 
the  lectures  I  have  had  the  honour  to  deliver  in  this 
place,  I  may  have  unavoidably  led  you  into  such  a  narrow 
and  utterly  wrong  path,  pray  do  not  follow  me ;  but  if  I 
have  so  appeared  to  l^ad  you  in  anything  I  have  said 
when  trying  to  explain  the  rationale  of  the  homosopathic 
treatment,  such  leading  was  not  intentional,  and  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  next  t>p  impossible  in  lec- 
taring  upon  the  homoeopathic  practice  of  medicine  to 
attempt  that  amount  of  detail  and  that  individualization 
which  our  practice  demands. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  MATERIA  MEDICA. 
By  D.  Dyce  Brown,  M.A.,  M.». 

II. — AoAKicos  MuscARiue  (Fly-Agaric — a  Poisonous 

Mushroom). 

(Continued  from  p.  342.) 

Ej/et.     In  the  eyes  we  find  that  agaricus  produces  just 

those  effects  which  we  might  anticipate  from  our  estimate 
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of  the  general  sphere  of  action  of  the  drag,  and  from  the 
analogy  of  the  head -symptoms.  We  find  that  it  does  not, 
like  belladonna,  for  example,  produce  conjunctivitis,  or 
any  form  of  indammation  of  the  eye.  Only  once  is  it  noted 
that  "  redness  of  the  white  of  the  eye  "  was  produced. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  effects  oiagaticus  on  the  eyes  may 
he  summed  up  in  three  heads: — 

1.  Neuralgic  or  nerve-pains  in  the  eyc-hall,  lids,  and 
superciliary  ridges. 

2.  Nervous  twitches  of  the  lids  and  of  the  eye-balls. 

S.  Asthenopia,  or  amblyopia,  from  an  action  of  the  drug 
upon  the  optic  nerve,  and  its  retinal  distribution. 

1.  Neuralgic  or  nerve-pains  in  -the  eye-ball,  lids,  and 
superciliary  ridges.  Such  we  should  expect  frequently  to 
find  in  patients  suffering  from  the  neurosal  headaches 
already  described.  The  most  prominent  and  constant 
form  of  pain  in  the  eyeball  and  superciliary  ridges  is  that 
of  pressure,  with  desire  to  close  the  eyes.  This  is  noted 
twenty-six  times.  Burning  feeling,  and  feeling  of  heat  in 
the  eyes  and  lids,  is  noted  fifteen  times.  The  sensation 
of  pricking  with  coarse  needles,  which  I  mentioned  as 
being  characteristic  of  agaricus,  is  mentioned  once  aa  felt 
just  at  the  exit  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  and  twice  over 
the  eyes  in  the  supra-orbital  ridge;  it  is  once  noted  as 
piercing  pain.  Itching  in  the  lids  and  eyes  seemed  to 
have  frequently  been  felt,  and  is  recorded  nine  times. 

2.  Nervous  *twitche»  in  the  lids,  sometimes  felt  as 
trembling,  or  winking,  noted  nine  times.  The  same 
'ttciichinff  OT Jerking  'spasmodic  movements  are  also  felt 
in  the  eyeball,  seven  times.  There  seems  also  txi  be  occa- 
sionally a  semi- paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  producing 
ptosis,  which  seems  to  be  the  interpretation  of  such  symp- 

■  toms  as  'narrowing  of  the  interval  between  the  eyelids  for 
several  days  ;  half-open  eyes,  with  difiiculty  in  opening 
them  fully.  Lachrymation  occurs  occasionally,  and  in- 
crease of  the  meibomian  secretion,  e.g.,  viscid  {preciously 
white)  yellow  humour,  which  glues  the  eyelids  to  one 
another  ;  the  latter  of  which  results  might  be  anticipated 
from  the  itching  irritation  of  the  lids.  The  lachrymation, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  is  really  a  cough-symptom.  In 
cases  of  poisoning,  the  pupils  are  dilated. 

S.  Asthenopia  or  amblyopia.     The  symptoms  indicating 

this  state  are  well  and  distinctly  marked.     There  are  no 
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leas  than  twentf-Qine  Bymptoms  referring  to  this  condi- 
^OD.  The  prover  comphuns  of  weakness  of  the  eyes  on 
looking  loDg  at  an  object.  On  reading,  the  type  becomes 
indistinct,  and  mores  np  and  down  ;  or  the  page  appears 
a  blank ;  objects  seem  sorrounded  with  a  mist,  or  covered 
with  cobwebs  or  a  veil.  Flickering  before  the  eyes  is 
felt,  with  muscse  volitantes,  and  watering  of  the  eyes. 
The  symptoms  placed  in  italics  by  Dr.  Allen  are — Skort- 
sightednetM  and  dim-tightednet»  of  both  eye»  ;  very  indit- 
tinct  sight  i  dim-iightedne»$ ;  eterything  appears  oi- 
scared ;  *he  reads  with  diffietUty,  because  the  type  seehted 
to  move. 

Along  with  this  amblyopia,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  the  aching  pressore  in  the  eyeballs,  and 
burning  itching  of  the  eyelids,  which  we  have  seen  are 
BO  well-dereloped  in  agaricut. 

Looking  at  the  eye-symptoms,  then,  as  a  whole,  the 
cases  of  msease  in  which  agaricut  is  prominently  indi- 
cated are — 

1.  Cases  in  which  neuralgic  pains  or  feeling  of  pressure 
are  associated  with  supra-orbital  and  infra-orbital  neu- 
ralgia ;  and 

£.  Cases  of  amblyopia,  resulting  from  over-strain  of  the 
eyes,  or  from  general  nervous  debility,  associated  as  it 
generally  is  with  aching,  pressing  pain  in  the  eyeballs, 
and  itchmgbuming  of  ute  lids. 

Ears.  The  ear-symptoms  are  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant. There  is  no  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  middle 
ear,  which  is  the  moat  common  form  of  otitis,  or  of  inflam- 
mation  of  any  part  of  it.  The  symptoms  consist  almost 
entirely  of — 

1.  Itching  and  otpaine  in  the  external  ear.  These  are 
evidently  only  neuralgic  pains,  or  pains  of  disordered 
sensation.  They  are  descrioed  as  tearing,  and  as  stitches. 
We  have  also  the  characteristic  pain  of  agaricus  deve- 
loped here  also,  'kedness,  burnino  itching  op  tub 

SAR8,  AS  IF  THRT   HAD   BEEN   FROZEN.      Along  With  these 

pains,  we  find  muscular  twitches  of  the  muscles  about  the 
ear. 

i.  Tinnitus  aurium.  The  provers  complain  of  noises 
in  the  ear,  described  as  ringing,  roaring,  humming,  as  of 
a  spinning-wheel,  a  rushing  sound,  a  noise  like  a  distant 
tea-kettle  beginning  to  boil;  clucking  noise  in  the  ear, 
and  a  sound  "  as  if  from  a  leather-covered  metal  valve. 
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when  set  in  motion,"  This  last  is  interpreted  by  the 
prover  as  "  jnmping  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,"  which 
may  stand  for  what  it  is  worth.  There  is  sometimes 
deafness  along  with  these  symptoms,  though  once  the 
hearinfjr  is  noted  as  being  very  acute.  An  excessive  secre- 
tion of  wax  is  also  noted ;  this  may  be  the  result  of 
itching,  nervous  irritation  of  the  meatus. 

The  most  important  symptoms  practically  seem  to  be 
those  of  tinnitus  aurium,  and  would  indicate  agaricus  in 
this  affection,  whether  by  itself  or  associated  with  neu- 
ralgic headache  and  vertigo. 

Nose.  The  symptoms  indicating  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  are  very  distinct.  We  have  first  in 
several  ^Toytn  frequent  sneezing  noted  ;  next  we  have  in 
a  few  provers  a  sensation  of  dryness  and  sensitiveness  in 
the  nasal  passages ;  and  thirdly,  in  a  number  of  cases, 
there  was  rather  profuse  fluent  ooryza — a  flow  of  thin 
watery  mucus.  The  mucous  congestion  was  in  these 
instances  so  great  thnt  bleeding  followed  the  act  of  blowing 
the  nose.  This  latter  symptom  stands  thus  in  Allen : — 
*  In  blowing  the  nose,  blood  comes  out  of  it,  early  in  the 
morning,  immediately  after  rising ;  this  is  followed  by 
violent  bleeding  at  the  note  (33  hours  af^er).  Along  with 
this  coryza  there  are  the  usual  concomitant  feelings  of 
pressure,  &c.,  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  with  itching  in  the 
nostrils.  This  itching  is  fonnd  also  on  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  nose,  on  the  lobe  and  alie.  In  one  case  this 
external  irritation  was  so  great  as  to  produce  redness,  and 
tenderness  to  the  touch,  with  subsequent  desquamation-— 
in  fact,  a  real  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  nose. 

Face.  The  symptoms  referable  to  the  face  are  well- 
marked,  and  correspond  to  what  we  have  already  seen  as 
the  action  of  agaricua  on  the  head.  We  have  (1)  neu- 
ralgic pains  in  the  course  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  (2)  spas- 
modic twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  (3)  erythematous 
redness  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  (4)  tendency  to  her- 
petic eruptions  about  the  lips  and  chin. 

Let  us  look  at  these  points  more  minutely. 

1.  Neuralgic  pains.  These  follow  pretty  closely  and 
clearly  the  course  of  the  trifacial  nerve.  We  have  already 
noticed,  under  the  section  "  head,"  and  also  under  "  eyes," 
pain  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve  and  its  branches,  and  also 
of  the  infra-orbital  nerve.  In  this  section  we  find  the 
pains  closely  following  the  course  of  the  in&a-orbital  and 
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of  the  inferior  msxillary  nerve,  and  they  are  almost  always 
noted  as  being  on  one  side.  The  most  prominent  form  of 
the  pain  is  one  of  those  already  mentioned  as  being  pecu- 
liar to  agaricus,  via.,  that  of  fine  splinters  driven  into  the 
muscles ;  what  is  described  by  other  provers  as  pricking 
and  stitches  are  evidently  modifications  of  this  sensation. 
Tearing  pain  is  occasionally  noted.  Fain  is  several  times 
noted  at  the  point  of  the  cIud,  the  extreme  point  of  the 
inferior  maxilary  nerve. 

2.  Spatmodic  '  twitchet  of  the  facial  mtacles.  These 
muscular  twitches  are  most  frequently  confined  to  parti- 
cular muscles.  They  vary  in  intensity  firom  trembling 
vibration  to  actual  convulsive  shocks,  the  latter  only  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

5.  Erythematous  redness  of  the  skin  of  the  face.  In 
the  redness  and  itching  which  we  found  produced  to  a 
slight  extent  in  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  ears,  I  was 
inclined  to  ascribe  as  the  cause — vaso-motor  irritation  and 
paralysis  secondary  to  and  sympathetic  with  the  neuralgia. 
In  the  face,  however,  although  the  corresponding  symp- 
toms are  of  course  produced  by  vasomotor  paralysis,  yet 
the  amount  of  skin  irritation  is  too  extensive  and  severe 
to  be  merely  the  result  of  sympathetic  irritation  from  the 
neuralgia.  It  much  more  resembles  erythema  or  actual 
erysipelas.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  of  the 
desquamation  of  the  skin  which  we  saw  followed  the  red- 
ness of  the  skin  of  the  nose  in  one  prover,  and  in  another 

firover  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  upper 
ipa  peeled  off  easily,  and  came  away  in  flakes.  We  find 
the  provers  complain  of  the  face  being  "  excessively  and 
uniformly  red,  burning  hot,  almost  swollen,  with  uncom- 
fortable tension  of  both  cheeks  " — redness,  heat,  and  burn- 
ing, feeling  of  bloatednese  in  the  face,  with  itching ;  and 
in  one  prover  we  have  the  feeling  described  as  "  redness 
of  the  face,  with  itching  and  burning,  at  is  consequent 
upon  freezing  of  the  parts." 

6.  A  tendency  to  an  eruption  resembling  herpes  on 
the  upper  lip  chiefly,  sometimes  on  the  lower  lip,  and  on 
the  chin. 

In  this  part  of  the  body,  then,  we  have  additional  indi- 
cations for  the  use  of  agaricus  in  (1)  neuralgia  of  the  tri- 
facial neree,  especially  when  the  pain  is  of  the  peculiar 
kind  stated  ;  [2)  the  association  of  neuralgic  pain  of  one 
side  with  herpetic  eruption,  which  we  shall  afterwards  see 
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occurs  also  on  the  chest,  and  suggests  agariottt  as  a  remedy 
in  harpet  zo$ter;  (3)  in  erythema  or  erysipelas  of  the  face, 
agaricus  vould  probably  be  foand  useful;  (4)  tbe  mus- 
cular twitches,  viewed  iu  connection  with  the  muscular 
twitches  in  the  trunk  and  limbs  (see  after),  have  a  very 
important  therapeutical  signification.  They  point  very 
strongly  to  chorea,  in  which  agaricus  is  very  clearly  indi- 
cated as  a  close  simile.  The  fact  of  the  twitches  being  so 
frequently  noted  as  confined  to  one  side  at  a  time  also 
points  markedly  to  chorea,  which  is  generally  one-sided. 

Mouth.  The  symptoms  appertaining  to  the  mouth  con- 
sist of  (1)  neuralgic  toothache,  with  swelling  of  the  gums ; 
(2)  evidences  of  cougestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue ;  (3)  evidence  of  congestion  of  the  sali- 
vary glands ;  (4)  alterations  of  taste  and  of  the  appear- 
ance of  tbe  tongue. 

I.  Neuralgic  toothache.  Such  we  might  expect  to  find, 
considering  the  well-marked  facial  neuralgia  already  de- 
scribed. The  pains  are  generally  of  a  drawing  or  lancin- 
ating character,  and  occur  sometimes  iu  decayed  teeth, 
but  oftener  in  teeth  which  are  not  stated  to  be  diseased, 
and  therefore  may  be  presumed  to  be  sound.  This  points 
more  clearly  to  the  neuralgic  character  of  the  pain,  and  it 
is  always  noted  as  being  aggravated  by  cold  air  or  drink- 
ing cold  water.  Once  it  is  noted  that  the  front  teeth  feel 
too  long  ;  this  is  a  symptom  well  known  to  dentists  as  in- 
dicating inflammation  of  the  periosteum  of  the  tooth. 
Swelling  of  the  gums  was  also  produced  four  times.  This 
is  probably  the  result  of,  or  part  of  (S),  the  congestion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue.  Thus 
we  Jnd  provers  complain  of  soreness  of  the  tongue,  of 
burning  sensation  as  of  contact  with  pepper,  or  sometimes 
an  astringent  feeling.  The  soreness  is  noted  by  one  as 
increased  by  touch,  and  in  others  as  occurring  in  spots, 
vbich  are  ftirred ;  and  again  others  note  blisters  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue.  One  prover  records  tbe  existence  of  a 
"  small  painful  ulcer  by  the  side  of  tbe  frenum  of  the 
tongue."  This  last  is  extremely  interesting  when  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  the  spasmodic  cough  to  be  after- 
wards described,  as  it  is  now  known  that  such  an  ulcer  on 
or  near  the  fresnum  is  a  frequent  concomitant  of  whooping- 
cough  in  children.  Then  again  we  find  several  provers 
state  that  there  were  blisters  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
and  on  the  hard  palnte,  with  soreness  of  the  whole  inner 
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month,  especially  the  roof,  m  if  the  skin  were  off.    The 
fauces,  month,  and  palate  are  also  noted  in  others  as  being 

dry. 

8.  Probably  from  extension  of  this  mncoos  membrane 
irritation  along  the  salivary  ducts  we  find  one  proTer 
complain  of  "  splintet-stitches  in  the  left  snblinguij  sali- 
Tary  sUnd,"  while  in  othen  the  result  of  congestion  of 
the  Buirary  glands  is  found  to  produce  greatly-increased 
flow  of  saliva, 

4.  We  find  the  tongue  generally  coated  white,  and 
slimy,  with  a  flat,  bitter-sweet  taste  in  the  month. 

Therapeutically,  then,  agaricut  is  indicated — 

1.  In  neuralgic  toothache,  aggravated  by  cold,  and 
associated  with  facial  neuralgia. 

2.  In  stomatitis,  with  whidi  is  generally  associated  pro- 
Aise  flow  of  saliva.  The  meaning  of  the  tongue  and 
taste-symptoms  will  be  better  understood  after  considering 
the  state  of  the  stomach. 

Throat.  Here  we  have  evidence  of  the  continnalion  of 
the  irriution  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  in 
sensations  of  dryness  in  the  throat  and  pharynx,  with 
sense  of  constriction  in  pharynx,  or  of  *  contraction,  as 
,  when  drinking  astringent  liquid.  A  feeling  of  pressure  in 
the  throat,  and  as  of  some  foreign  body,  which  causes 
frequent  swallowing.  This  catarrhal  state  is  more  dearly 
brought  out  by  one  symptom — "  throws  up  small  fiocculi 
or  solid  bails  of  phlegm  almost  without  any  cough."  Im 
the  cesophagus  we  find  again  that  sensation  of  burning, 
combined  with  coldness,  "as 'when  eating  cress  or  ra- 
dishes," which  is  so  peculiar  to  agaricut.  These  throat 
STmptoms  are  not  so  decided  as  to  make  agaricut  worth 
thinking  of  in  congestion  of  the  fauces.  They  are  only 
interesting  as  showing  the  continuance  of  the  month  irri- 
tation by  continuity  downwards  towards  the  stomach. 

Stomach.  The  efiect  of  agaricus  on  the  stomach  is 
primarily  to  cause  increase  of  appetite,  as  all  medicines 
do,  which  afterwards  produce  an  irritation  in  the  organ. 
In  the  next  stage  we  see  a  general  state  of  gastric  catarrh, 
corresponding  with  the  white  slimy  tongue  already  de- 
scribed.  Mingled  with  this  state  of  catarrh  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  drug  shows  itself 
in  the  character  of  the  vomiting,  which  is  evidently  more 
violent  and  spasmodic  than  one  would  expect  to  find  in 
gastric  catarrh.     The  neuralgic  pains  arc  not  so  evident 
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in  the  Btomach,  tbotiglt,  read  in  the  light  of  the  general 
neurotic  action  of  me  drug,  a  good  deal  of  the  pain 
seems  to  be  neuralgic  in  character,  more  certainly  than 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  simple  catarrh  of  the  sto- 
mach. Let  UB  then  examine  the  symptoms  more  parti- 
calarly. 

In  the  early  stage  the  feeling  of  hanger  is  noted  as 
being  excessive  and  unnatural.  Next  we  find  it  recorded 
that  there  is  rmich  hunger,  but  no  appetite.  This  symp- 
tom seems  the  connecting  link  between  the  first  stage  and 
the  second,  in  which  all  appetite  or  desire  for  food  dis- 
appears,  and  a  feeling  of  satiety  is  soon  produced.  While 
the  appetite  goes,  thirst  increases.  Then  follows  emptt/ 
eructations  of  wind,  sometimes  tasteless,  at  other  times 
'taatiny  of  apples,  and  at  others  'tailing  of  rotten  eggt. 
The  spasmodic  action  of  the  drug  is  here  shown  again  in 
the  production  of  hiccough.  This  is  recorded  several 
times.  Next  we  find  nausea  and  inclination  to  vomit,  very 
marked,  either  the  former  alone,  or  combined  with  the 
latter.  Nausea  is  noted  as  occurring  about  SO  times. 
Actual  vomiting  is  noted  12  times.  Vomiting  of  food  is 
hardly  mentioned  at  all ;  the  vomited  matter  being  mucus, 
bitter  fluid,  and  watery  fluid,  while  the  act  of  vomiting  is 
generally  violent  and  severe.  Inclination  to  vomit,  with- 
out actual  vomiting,  is  noted  13  times.  It  is  described  as 
"  great  or  violent,"  "  as  if  vomiting  would  come  on  with 
the  least  motion,"  "  inclination,  without  being  able  to 
vomit,"  and  occurring  once  without  disgust  at  the  food. 
It  seems  to  me  then,  that  over  and  above  the  gastric 
catarrh,  of  which  the  nausea  is  a  prominent  symptom,  th^ 
spasmodic  element  in  agaricus  is  shown,  not  only  by  the 
hiccough,  but  by  the  marked  inclination  or  desire  to 
vomit,  without  being  able  to  do  so,  and  by  the  character 
of  the  vomiting  when  it  does  occur. 

Next,  as  to  the  pains  in  the  stomach,  we  find  }ast  what 
we  might  anticipate.  We  have  first  a  feeling  of  general 
discomfort  and  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  with  sensation 
of  fulness,  oppression,  repletion,  accumulation  of  flatus, 
and  hearthum.  Tliese  are  more  especially  the  concomi- 
tants of  the  gastric  catarrh,  while  beside  this,  the  most 
marked  kind  of  actual  pain  is  that  of  pressure  and  burn- 
ing. Once  it  is  noted  that  the  pain  was  so  severe  as  to 
cause  the  provers  to  roll  on  the  ground,  uttering  sharp 
cries.     Burning   pain   is   noted   \%  times,  while   that   of 
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pressure  is  observed  IS  times.  Other  provera  speak  of 
cramp  in  the  stomach,  and  pinching,  contractive  pain. 

Therapeutically,  the  state  of  stomach  which  vonld  seem 
to  indicate  agaricus  specially,  is  one  of  gastric  catarrh, 
hut  where  the  desire  to  vomit,  or  the  actual  vomiting,  and 
accompanying  pain,  seemed  more  severe  than-  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  an  ordinary  case  of  this  nature, 
especially  if  occurring  in  a  nervous  patient,  with  nenralgic 
tendency. 

Abdomen. — The  pathogenetic  action  of  agaricus  upon 
the  abdomen  I  may  divide  into  that  showing  itself  in  the 
muscnlar  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  affecting  the 
abdominal  contents.  Its  action  upon  the  abdominal  walls 
consists  of  nenralgic  pains  in  the  muscles  and  skin,  and  in 
muscular  twitches ;  on  the  contained  organs  we  find 
certain  pains  which  are  referred  to  the  liver.  My  impres- 
sion is,  that  while  some  of  the  sensations  undoubtedly 
point  to  the  liver  as  being  their  seat,  others  are  only  nerve 
pains,  external  to  the  liver,  that  is,  in  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  those  pains  which 
are  referred  to  the  spleen.  In  the  case  of  the  intestines 
there  is  no  evidence  from  the  pathogenesis  that  inflam- 
matory irritation  is  produced.  The  irritation  which  is  set 
up  is  much  more  neurotic  than  inflammatory,  and  is  cha- 
racterised by  colicky  and  other  pains,  which  are  never 
noted  as  being  increased  by  pressure,  while  the  reverse  is 
observed  ;  we  find  also  excessive  formation  of  flatus,  with 
consequent  distension,  and  much  passage  of  flatus  from 
the  bowel.  The  rectum  and  anus  show  the  nearest 
approach  to  congestive  irritation,  but  even  there,  the 
most  prominent  symptoms  seem  to  me  to  be  essentially 
neurotic,  and  correspond  to  the  colicky,  griping  pains  in 
the  intestines  generally. 

Let  us  look  at  these  symptoms  now  in  detail,  taking 
those  referable  to  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  in  the  first 
place.  1.  The  Licer. — We  find  "  occasional  shooting 
pressive  pain  in  the  fight  hypochondrium,  increased  by 
pressure;  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  more  backwards, 
pressive  feeling,  with  occasional  stitches,  especially  when 
bending  the  body  to  the  left,  continuing  all  day."  Dull 
pressive  pain  in  the  right  hypochondria,  extending  up- 
wards." "  Pressure  in  the  liver."  "  Dull  stitches  in  the 
liver  during  breathing."  "  Mornings,  transient,  rather 
violent    stitches,  'deep    in    the   right    hyppchondrium." 
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"  Occasional  little  sharp  stitches,  as  if  radiating  from  the 
surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  tovards  the  centre." 
"  Sensation  of  pain  and  drawing  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  as  if  the  liver  had  increased  in  weight,  and 
drt^tged  at  its  ligaments." 

These  are  all  the  symptoms  which,  I  think,  are  refer- 
able to  the  liver.  I  am  aware  that  in  autopsies  the  liver 
has  been  found  much  enlarged  (Hempel,  quoted  irom 
Christison),  and  that  Prevost,  of  Geneva,  found  that  the 
biliary  secretion  was  increased,  by  muscarin,  the  active 
principle  of  agartcua  (Hughee);  euso  that  when  there  is 
catarrh  of  the  stomach,  the  liver  is  frequently  fanctionatly 
deranged.  But  we  must  also  keep  in  view  the  very 
marked  action  of  agaricas  on  the  sensory  nerves,  and  on 
muscles  through  the  motor  nerves,  and  remember  that 
some  at  least  even  of  these  symptoms  quoted  in  full,  may 
be  referable  to  the  diaphragm,  and  not  to  the  liver.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  neuralgic  pain  of  the  dia- 
phragm from  pain  in  the  liver,  and  though  agaricu* 
does  evidently  act  on  the  liver,  yet,  judging  from  the 
pathogenesis,  its  action  on  that  organ  is  slight  compared 
with  many  other  drugs.  Other  pains,  of  a  pressive  or 
stitching  character,  chiefly  the  latter,  are  recorded  as 
being  in  the  region  of  the  liter,  but  these,  I  think,  are 
either  in  the  external  muscles,  or  in  the  diaphragm. 
Similar  symptoms  are  noted  as  occurring  in  the  left  side, 
referred  to  the  spleen,  but  the  same  remarks  which  I  have 
made  with  regard  to  the  liver  apply  to  the  spleen.  The 
pains  are,  to  say  the  least,  of  dubious  import. 

%,  The  Intestines. —  Pains  of  a  colicky  character  are 
very  marked  and  numerous.  They  are  described  by  the 
provers  as  pinching  pain,  griping,  colic-like  sense  of 
vyrithing,  cutting,  stitching,  drawing,  and  burning.  These 
pains  seem,  as  a  rule,  severe,  and  are  frequently  noted  as 
being  relieved  by  the  passage  of  flatus,  or  by  a  stool. 
Taking  all  these  pains  together  as  different  descriptions  of 
the  same  class  of  pain,  we  find  them  noted  56  times. 
Many  are  frequently  noted  as  felt  at  and  around  the 
navel.  There  is  a  symptom  noted  once  which  is  worth 
separating,  as  a  form  of  the  already  mentioned  peculiar 
sensation  of  cold  produced  by  agaricus  : — "  Sensation  of 
cold  in  the  abdomen."  The  production  of  flatus  in  the 
bowels  is '  a  condition  very  marked  and  decided  in  the 
pat1}ogenesia.     We  not   only  find   distention   of  the  ab' 
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damen  and  slight  msteoritm  recorded  irequentlT',  but  we 
have  gurgling  and  rumbling  of  wind  observed  tn  a  great 
number  of  provers,  with  passage  of  fiaiua  in  large  quan- 
tit^i  generally  inodorous,  but  sometiraes  fetid.  The 
griping  pains,  as  already  stated,  are  frequently  relieved 
by  the  passage  of  flatus.  The  symptoms  of  the  presence 
of  flatus  amount  to  67. 

The  part  of  the  pathogenesis  referable  to  the  rectum 
comes  in  the  next  section. 

Lastly,  we  find  a  &ir  number  of  examples  of  spasmodic 
twitching  and  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
while  the  nerve  pains  are  numeroua,  and  are  found  gene- 
rally in  the  form  of  stitches,  in  the  right  and  left  hypo- 
chondriac regions,  in  that  of  the  lower  ribs,  and  in  the 
loins.  Sometimes  the  pain  resembles  that  of  a  spr^n,  or 
a  tensive  feeling,  increased  by  stretching  and  turning  the 
thigh  outwards. 

From  the  above  analysis  of  the  pathogenesis,  agaricus 
presents  marked  therapeutic  indications  in  severe  colic, 
accompanied  by  much  intestinal  flatulence,  but  without 
evidence  of  inflammation. 

Stool  and  anas. — Fains  in  the  rectam  and  at  the  anus 
are  frequently  noted,  chiefly  characterised  by  itching, 
stitches,  burning  sensation,  resembling  that  caused  by  the 
passage  of  acrid  matters,  with  increased  pain  in  already 
existing  bEemorrhoids,  and  with  urging  to  stool,  which  is 
often  ineflectual,  but  is  followed  by  passage  of  flatus. 
There  is,  however,  no  true  tenesmus.  The  character  of 
the  stool  most  frequently  noted  is  a  pappy  soft  stool,  or  iu 
other  instances,  a  stool  partly  knotty  and  partly  soft. 
These  stools  are  usually  more  tban  once  a  day,  but  hardly 
apiounting  to  diarrhcea.  The  stool  is  even  in  some 
provers  very  hard  and  constipated,  while  in  others  there 
is  true  diarrhwa,  of  a  liquid  or  watery  character.  The 
largest  number  of  provers,  however,  testify  to  a  copious, 
Boft,  pappy  stool,  being  the  most  frequent  state.  It  is 
noted  as  occurring  S4  times;  a  hard,  difficult  stool  is 
noted  IS  times,  and  actual  diarrhcea  17  times. 

The  therapeutic  indications  here  have  reference,  not  to 
the  use  of  agarioas  for  any  special  condition  of  the  rectum 
or  stools  (although  the  provings  show  that  agaricus  causes 
more  actual  mucous  membrane  irritation  in  the  rectum 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal},  but  rather 
serve  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  general  state  of  the 
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gftstro-intestiiial  tract,  which  is  produced  by  agarictta, 
■v'vi.,  a  state  of  gastric  catarrh,  when  the  amount  of  vomit- 
ing,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  and  paiu,  is  disproportionate 
to  the  state  of  gastric  catarrh ;  when  there  is  severe  colic 
and  accumulation  of  intestinal  flatus,  and  where  the  stool 
has  a  tendency  to  be  soft  and  pappy,  or  loose. 

Urinary  Orgam. — Agaricus  displays  an  unmistakeable 
action  upon  the  kidneys,  on  the  quality  of  the  urinary 
secretion,  on  the  urethral  mucous  membrane,  and  on 
the  sphincter  vesicse. 

On  the  kidneys  we  find  two  sets  of  symptoms,  the 
reverse  of  one  another,  the  one  evidently  the  secondary 
or  reactive  state,  and  the  other  the  primary.  The  pri- 
mary action  is  to  produce  increased  flow  of  urine.  Ihis 
is  noted  10  times,  while,  secondarily,  we  find  the  reverse, 
namely,  decided  diminution  in  the  quantity  secreted ; 
and  this  is  recorded  7  times.  M.  Frevost,  of  Geneva 
(Hughes),  found  that  muacarin  diminished  the  renal 
secretion  to  entire  suppression,  Agaricus,  then,  in  small 
dose,  and  as  a  primary  effect,  acta  as  a  diuretic.  ITie 
fact  of  profuse  now  of  nrine  is  also  to  be  noted  from 
another  point  of  view,  namely,  as  a  concomitant  of  neu- 
ralgia. The  association  of  these  two  symptoms  is  well-' 
known  in  practice. 

The  quality  of  the  urine  is  very  interesting.  It  is 
noted  12  times  that  the  urine  is  passed  in  a  milky  state, 
or  becomes  milky  on  standing,  or  deposits  a  white  de- 
posit,  or  has  a  shimmering  pellicle  on  the  surface.  These 
are  precisely  the  characters  of  phosphatic  urine,  and  in 
one  case  the  deposit,  on  chemical  examination,  was 
found  to  consist  of  phosphates.  The  passage  of  phos- 
phatic  urine  is  always  associated  with  a  depressed  state 
of  the  nervous  system,  lind  as  the  result  of  a  drug  like 
(tgarictts,  which  has  such  an  intensely  neurotic  action,  it 
is  just  what  one  might  expect. 

In  the  urethral  mucous  membrane  we  find  burning 
pain  while  urinating,  stitches  in  the  urethra,  itching  in 
the  glans  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  which  induces  pressure  of  the  glans,  with 
frequent  desire  to  micturate  ;  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder 
is  also  affected  twice  in  the  way  of  spasm,  the  provers 
complaining  of  the  unne  coming  only  in  drops,  obliging 
them  to  bear  down  in  order  to  get  a  proper  stream,  and  of 
the  flow  stopping  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  beginning 
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sgain,  while  three  times  the  reverse  state  of  paralysis  of 
the  sphincter  occurred,  causing  want  of  power  to  retain 
the  secretion,  and  dropping  of  urine  down  the  thighs 
after  micturition.  This  latter  condition  is  evidence  of 
the  paralysing  action  of  agaricut  on  the  spinal  cord. 
Agaricut,  it  seems  to  me,  is  well  worth  remembering  as 
a  remedy  in  cases  of  general  nervous  debility,  with  pkos- 
phatic  urine. 

Sexual  Organt.  Agaricua  baa  a  distinct  effect  on  the 
sexual  appetite.  Both  primary  and  secondary  effects  are 
shown  in  the  pathogenesis.  The  primary  action  is  that 
of  a  marked  aphrodisiac ;  frequent  erections  with  great 
desire.  The  secondary,  or  reactive  effect,  is  the  reverse  ; 
absence  of  erections,  sexual  apathy,  exhausting  seminal 
discharges,  with  general  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  lassi- 
tude. 

In  females  there  is  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  men- 
strual discharge,  "  with  violent  pains  in  the  back  and 
abdomen,  of  a  tearing,  pressive  kind."  Provings  in 
females  are  difficult  to  be  got,  especially  of  drugs  taken 
at  menstrual  periods.  This  symptom  is,  therefore,  of 
considerable  value,  especially  as  the  prover  was  the  wife 
of  a  doctor. 

In  both  males  and  females  there  is  a  good  deal  of  itch- 
ing of  the  external  genitals.  The  spasmodic  action  of 
agaricus  is  also  displayed  in  a  marked  manner  on  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  scrotum ;  one  prover  notes  "exces- 
sive retraction  of  the  testicles  towards  the  inguinal  ring, 
BO  that  it  became  painful,  and  it  was  necessary  to  push 
them  out  from  the  inguinal  opening,  within  which  they 
were  partially  imbedded ;  this,  however,  only  afforded 
partial  relief;  still  'the  difficulty  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion." 

The  therapeutic  indications  here  are  important: — 1. 
The  sexual  apathy  and  exhaustion,  with  seminal  emis- 
sions, form  a  common  feature  in  a  case  of  nervous  debility 
with  phosphatic  urine,  and  therefore  agaricus  is  all  the 
more  indicated  in  such  a  case.  2.  Agaricus  is  pointed  to 
as  a  remedy  of  promise  in  dysmenorrfuxa,  when  the  fiow 
is  rather  profuse  than  scanty.  3.  In  that  troublesome 
disorder,  itching  of  the  female  genitals,  we  may  hope  to 
find  another  remedy  in  agaricus. 

{To  he  eonlinued.) 
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REVIEW. 

A  Manu^  of  Pharmacodynamics.  By  Richard  Hughes,  L,R.C,P. 

Ed.     Third  Edition,  mainly  re-writtea.     Part  II.,  Hamamelis 

— S  upplementary . 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  publication  of  thisj 
the  second  and  concluding  part  of  Dr.  Hughes's  work  on  Phar* 
macodynamicB,  the  first  part  of  which  ne  noticed  a  fen  months 
ago.  It  is  quite  evident  to  those  who  possess  Dr.  Hughes's  first 
edition,  that  the  present  one  is,  as  be  himself  says,  mainly  re- 
written. This  is  seen  not  only  from  its  increased  bulk,  but  from 
the  amount  of  new  matter  introduced,  chiefly  from  provings  and 
investigations  conducted  by  the  old  school;  there  is  also  in 
many  of  the  articles  a  rearrangement  of  the  subject  matter.  The 
investigations  and  provings  conducted  by  the  old  school  are  for 
the  most  part  different  in  character  from  the  homsopathic 
provings  of  drugs,  the  lattor  consisting  chiefly  of  actual  symp- 
toms of  disease  observed  in  the  provers,  or  felt  by  them,  or,  ia 
other  words,  the  objective  and  subjective  symptoms  produced  on 
the  healthy  human  sobject ;  the  former  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  physiolc^co'-pathological  investigations  made  upon  the 
lower  animals.  The  one  class  of  provings  educe  the  disease- 
symptoms  corresponding  to  each  drug,  and  leave  us  with  a 
collection  of  facts,  to  be  afterwards  interpreted  and  referred  to 
the  organ  or  tissue  affected ;  the  primary  causation  of  the  symp- 
toms remaining  often  a  matter  of  speculation,  or  of  deductiou 
from  known  physiological  laws.  The  other  class  of  provings  is 
conducted  necessarily  on  the  lower  animals  chiefly,  and  aims  at 
ascertaining,  by  direct  visual  observation,  what  portions  of  the 
nervous  system  or  other  parts  are  afl'ected,  and  how:  Both  these 
plans  are  important  for  the  full  understauding  of  the  true  action 
and  modxa  operandi  of  each  drug,  and  they  are  complementary 
of  each  other.  It  no  doubt  adds  greatly  to  our  understanding 
and  true  appreciatiou  of  the  real  meaning  and  import  of  the 
symptoms  observed  to  occur  in  healthy  persons  to  know  pre- 
cisely, from  actual  dissections  during  life  and  after  death,  what 
parts  are  seen  to  be  affected,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  so, 
whil(^  the  result  of  the  therapeutical  use  of  the  given  drug  proves 
the  correctness  of  the  various  observations,  and  harmonizes  the 
whole.  But,  as  we  find  in  disease  some  phases  of  it  are  so 
obscure  in  their  pathology  that  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  their  essential  nature,  while  other  cases  are  so  obscure  in 
their  outward  manifestations  or  symptoms  as  to  leave  room  for 
considerable  doubt  as  to  diagnosis,  so  in  the  investigations  of 
drug-action,  there  is  sometimes  room  for  doubt  in  what  light  to 
interpret  certain   symptoms   produced  in  the  healthy  human 
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subject  b;  full  doses  of  a  drug,  wbile,  from  tbe  wonderful  com- 
plesitj  of  the  humaii  frame,  especiall;  of  the  oervous  system, 
there  is  often  great  doubt,  even  after  repeated  careful  ex- 
perimentations and  dissectiona  during  life,  conducted,  of  course, 
on  the  lower  animals,  what  oerres  or  tissues  are  really  affected 
by  the  drug,  and  in  what  way  they  are  so.  As  an  example  of 
what  we  mean,  let  us  take  aconUe.  We  know  pretty  fully  and 
accurately  what  are  its  effects  in  moderate  and  large  doses  on 
the  healthy  body,  but  tbe  explanation  of  these  effects  leaves 
room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Thus,  while  we  maintain,  and 
as  Dr.  Hughes  has  ably  shown  in  his  article  on  that  drug  in  the 
'first  part  of  this  work,  that  it  produces  in  full  doses  a  state  of 
chill,  followed  by  fever,  and  that  it  cures  in  small  doses  by  pro- 
ducing the  reverse  condition  in  disease,  some  of  the  old  school 
who  dislike  any  admission  of  the  homceopathic  doctrine,  en- 
deavour to  make  out  that  it  acts  as  a  cardiac  depressor,  and  in 
BO  doing  lowers  the  pulse  in  fever,  while  others  maintain  that  it 
is  by  the  perspiration  which  is  induced  that  the  fever  subsides. 
Again,  when  the  old-school  observers  proceed  to  experiment  on 
the  lower  animals  in  order  to  ascertain  what  portions  of  tho 
nervous  system  are  implicated — and  no  drug  has  been  so  lai^ely 
experimented  on  in  this  way  as  aconite — we  find  an  extraordinary 
diversity  of  opinion.  On  reading  over  the  summary  of  these  ex- 
periments in  tbe  yonnger  Wood's  treatise  on  Therapeutics,  one 
is  surprised  to  find  that  every  possible  view  of  it  has  been  taken 
by  various  observers,  many  of  tbem  quite  contradictory,  and  yet 
all  the  result  of  careful  experiment  and  deductions  therefrom. 

In  disease,  when  tbe  pathology  or  the  diagnosis  is  obscure,  we 
see  the  immense  advantage  which  those  practising  homoeopathy 
have  over  the  old  school.  We  make  as  careful  a  diagnosis  as 
possible ;  we  may  theorize  as  much  as  we  please,  bat  still  in  the 
drug-treatment  of  tbe  case,  we  choose  our  remedy  from  its 
similarity  to  the  actual  symptoms  present,  and  in  so  doing  we 
know  that  we  are  attacking  tbe  seat  of  the  disease,  wherever  it 
is,  and  we  are  thus  saved  from  any  hypothetical  treatment  in 
accordance  with  this  or  that  theory  of  the  disease.  So,  likewise, 
in  the  investigation  of  the  action  of  any  drug,  if  experiments 
leave  room  for  doubt  and  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  set 
of  nerves  or  the  channel  through  which  the  drug  produces  its 
known  effects,  we  are  much  safer  to  leave  such  opinions  tub 
judux,  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  pathogenetic  symptoms 
actually  produced. 

The  more  is  it  necessary  to  leave  such  pathological  opinions  tiA 
jvdiee  when  we  consider  that  our  knowledge  of  the  complex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  is  far  from  complete,  and  experiments, 
which  at  first  seem  to  be  conclusive  and  free  from  fallacy,  are 
afterwards  proved  Ic  be  erroneous  when  fresh  Ught  is  thrown  on 
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tbe  subject.  "  He  that  ia  first  ia  his  own  cause  seetneth  to  be 
right,  but  ait«rwards  his  neighbour  coiueth  and  searcheth  him." 

We  have  fdt  it  necessary  to  make  these  preliminary  observa- 
tions, apropoi  of  Dr.  Hugbee's  book,  especially  of  tbe  seMHid 
part,  which  we  are  now  cansidering. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  our  knowledge  of 
what  we  might  call — to  use  a  rather  barbarous-looking  word — 
the  physiologi co-pathological  action  of  drugs  has  considerably 
increased,  and  we  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Hughes  for  enlarg- 
ing his  uork  by  introducing  such  information,  since  much  of  it 
is  of  great  interest  and  value.  Such  investigations  seem  to  have 
for  Dr.  Hughes  a  special,  an  almost  fascinating  charm,  for  we 
r^ret  to  observe  that  in  the  articles  on  some  of  the  principal 
medicines  they  come  strongly  into  the  foreground,  while  tbe 
pymptomatic  indications  rather  recede  from  the  view.  In  soma 
instances,  when  the  patbc^nesis  and  tbe  therapeutics  have  not 
harmonised  with  such  experimental  observations,  and  with  the 
deductions  of  tbe  observers,  or  of  Dr.  Hughes  therefrom,  the 
former  are  in  a  great  measure  turned  adrift,  while  in  the  case  of 
more  than  one  drug,  presently  to  be  noticed.  Dr.  Hughes,  in 
some  inexplicable  manner,  loses  sight  altogether  of  the  double 
action  of  the  drag,  on  which  the  whole  homceopathic  system 
rests,  and  speaks,  as  an  allopath  might  do,  of  only  one  action. 
This  latter,  we  are  only  too  pleased  to  say,  occurs  rarely,  but 
that  it  should  occur  at  all  is  what  we  cannot  understand ;  its 
rare  occurrence,  moreover,  only  tends  to  bring  it  out  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  whole  object  and  tenor  of  the  work.  The 
article  in  which  this  is  most  evident  is  opium.  We  shall  quote 
the  passage  referred  to.     Dr.  Hughes  says  (pp.  584 — 68S) : — > 

"  Hahnemann  says  of  opium  that  its  effects  are  more  difficult 
to  appreciate  than  those  of  most  other  medicines ;  and  so  sub- 
sequent observers  have  found.  Its  action  is  as  complex  as  its 
composition,  and  it  has  not  been  easy  to  unravel  it.  Curious 
and  inconsistent  theories  have  been  formed  to  account  for  tha 
phenomena — as  that  the  dmg  is  stimulant  to  some  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  but  depressant  to  others ;  that  it  stimulates  at 
first,  but  narcotizes  afterwards;  that  It  is  a  stimnlant  in  a 
moderate  dot>e,  but  a  narcotic  in  a  large  one.  None  of  these 
explanations  has  ever  satisfied  my  own  mind ;  and  at  various 
times  during  the  last  sixteen  years  my  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  subject  with  the  hope  of  penetrating  its  mystery. 
I  think  I  am  dearer  about  it  now  thui  ever  I  was  before;  at 
any  rate,  you  shall  have  my  most  mature  thoughts  on  the 
matter.  The  facts  are  these.  Taken  in  a  moderate  dose  opium 
seems  to  act  as  a  stimulant.  [The  word  '  seems '  ought  to  have 
been  in  italics. — Rbv.]  This  effect  is  specially  felt  in  depressed 
and  chilly  conditions  of  the  body,  as  in  hunger  and  catarrh  as 
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described  by  Dr.  Anstie ;  in  the  physical  and  mental  wretched- 
ness which  often  makes  the  poor  resort  to  it,  and  which — 
occurring  as  a  secondmry  result  of  intoiication  with  it^^irivea 
the  habitual  opium-eater  to  '  take  a  bair  of  the  dog  that  bit 
him.'  There  are  Borae,  however,  who  can  induce  the  stimulant 
effects  of  opium  in  their  ordinary  condition  of  body.  But  larger 
doses  are  here  required,  end  some  approach  to  narcosis  is  often 
seen  in  the  ending  of  the  excitement  in  a  comatose  sleep.  Agaio, 
even  when  taken  in  quantities  large  enough  to  produce  un- 
doubtedly poisonous  effectB,  opium  seems  to  excite  some  parts  of 
the  nervous  centres.  Hahnemann  observes  that  it  exalts  the 
irritability  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  stirs  imagination  and 
courage ;  and  under  these  two  heads  the  phenomena  of  what  may 
be  called  poisonous  excitation  may  be  classed.  In  the  first 
division  we  have  the  observations,  multiplied  upon  us  of  late, 
that  in  the  lower  animals,  and  in  the  young  human  enbject, 
opium  is  very  apt  to  raise  convulsions,  sometimes  of  a  clonic, 
but  quite  as  often  of  a  true  tetanic  character.  For  the  exaltauon 
of  the  imaginative  powers  which  it  may  cause  we  need  not  go 
beyond  the  '  Coufessions '  of  De  Quincey  ;  and  as  to  the  emotions 
generally,  it  is  well  known  that  Orientals  use  opium  as  the 
Western  uatives  use  alcohol,  to  spur  flagging  courage  and  excite 
desire.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  confessed  by  all  that  the  full 
eRect  of  opium  is  pure  narcosis — that  is,  depreasioD  and  paralysis 
of  the  whole  functional  activity  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
sensory  nerves  may  first  lose  their  powers,  and  dull,  aching 
ptuns  may  accompany  the  process.  But  the  brain  itself  soon 
shows  it,  lirst,  it  may  be,  in  a  low  muttering  delirium,  but  thea 
in  the  supervention  of  that  condition  which,  at  its  height,  is 
called  'coma-'  Coma  is  no  intensification  of  natural  sleep.  It 
is  not  a  sleep  at  all,  but  a  stupor,  from  which  the  patient  may 
for  a  time  be  readily  roused,  going  off  again  quietly,  bat  which 
ultimately  deepens  into  entire  unconsciousneSB.  With  these 
conditions  of  sensation  and  ideation,  the  motor  powers  are 
equally  abolished  ;  the  respiration  also  becomes  weaker,  and  the 
heart's  action  slow,  until,  finally,  death  ensues  from  the  failure 
of  the  former  function.  The  diffumlty  it  to  account  for  the 
phmmmena  of  ttimuiation  which  appear  here  and  there  in  the 
aetioK  of  a  drug  so  entirely  narcotic.  [The  italics  here  and 
throughout  this  quotation  are  ours. — Kbv.]  Now,  of  those 
which  show  themselves  in  the  motor,  imaginative,  and  emotional 
spheres.  Dr.  Anstie^who  in  his  treatise  on  Stimulants  and 
Narcotic*  has  contributed  so  much  thought  and  observation  to 
this  subject— gives,  I  think,  a  satisfactory  explanation.  He 
shows  (what  Hahnemann  had  noticed  before  him)  that  while  the 
fancies  and  desires  are  aroused,  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  already  dulled.     He  points  out  that  in  the  normal  state  of 
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bedng  we  keep  down  the  animal  within  us,  but  that  in  intoxica- 
tion— whether  with  opium  or  alcohol — our  powers  of  control  are 
relaxed,  aud  the  lower  nature  aeserts  itself  loudly  ere  it  too 
yielde  to  the  narcotic  influence.  This  ie  confessedly  true  as 
regards  alcohol,  aud  it  is  an  easy  Btep  to  apply  it  to  opium. 
Again,  Dr.  Anstie  argues  that  it  is  quite  unjustifiable  to  assume 
that  convulsion  is  au  evidence  of  exalted  motor  energy.  It  may 
mean  its  irregular  distribution  and  fitful  discbarge ;  it  may 
imply  an  unbalanced  activity  from  withdrawal  of  the  control  of 
the  higher  oeutros  ;  but  in  neither  of  these  cases  is  any  exalted 
functional  vigour  presenL  But  I  vould  now  go  a  step  further 
than  Dr.  Anstie,  though  in  the  eanie  direction.  The  apparent 
stimulation  wrought  by  large  doses,  he  maintains,  is  really 
paralysis  of  some  part  of  the  nervous  centres  allowing  undne 
manifestation  of  the  rest  I  think  that  the  tame  expUinatiim  mU 
account  for  the  apparent  ttimulaium  -wrought  by  toudl  dotet,  which, 
m  Am  eyu,  it  a  real  one.  It  is  to  me  incortceivoMe  that  a  tuhttanee 
which  m  moderate  quarUUy  excitet  any  function  thouid  in  a  tome- 
what  larger  one  depreu  t't.  /  knew  wdl  how  thit  may  be  when  tlu 
dote  ie  an  overvh^minff  one — at  in  the  analogout  ease  of  a  strong 
gatvanic  current.  But  the  question  here  i»  of  ihe  different  effect  of 
haJf  a  grain  of  morphia  and  of  two  grains.  No  sudden  shattering 
destruction  of  viud  energy  can  be  ascribed  to  the  latter  dose,  yet  we 
are  asked  to  bdieve  that  its  influence  it  paraUfting,  while  thai  of  the 
former  is  stimulating.  J  cannot  think  it ;  and  as  there  it  no  douit 
fdmut  the  paralysis,  I  question  the  stitnuiation." 

How  such  a  passage  can  have  been  written  by  any  homceo- 
path,  and  especially  in  a  work  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of 
homcEOpathic  treatment,  is  a  mystery  to  us.  If  the  same  drug 
which  paralyses  in  large  doses  does  not  stimulate  in  small  ones, 
then  farewell  to  the  law  of  similars.  But  as  the  views  here 
expressed  are  in  direct  anti^onism  to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
this  valuable  work,  we  can  only  suppose  that  there  is,  somehow, 
a  mistake  in  Dr.  Hughes'  mode  of  expression.  But  Ifesides, 
Dr.  Hughes  makes  a  mistake  in  his  statement  of  the  case. 
After  saying  that  Dr.  Anstie's  explanation  of  "  the  apparent 
stimulation  wrought  by  large  doses,"  will  in  his  (Dr.  Hughes') 
opinion  explain  also  "  the  apparent  stimulatiou  wrought  by  smaU 
doses,  which  in  his  (Dr.  Anstie's)  opinion  is  a  reel  one,"  and 
very  properly  so,  Dr.  Hughes  states  that  the  question  ie,  the 
difference  between  the  effect  of  half  a  grain  of  morphia  and  two 
grains.  Now,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  is  the  average  narcotic  doset 
half  a  grain  being  reckoned  a  large  one,  and  no  one  but  as 
habitual  opium  eater,  on  whom  the  drug  was  gradually  losing 
its  effect,  and  had  to  be  gradually  increased,  would  think  of 
giving  or  taking  half  a  grain  as  a  stimnlant  dose.  We,  moro- 
over,  decidedly  demur  to  Dr.  Bugbes's  statement  that  "  no 
No.  7,  To).  30.  » 
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BuddeD  shattering  deBtraction  of  vital  energy  cut  be  secribed 
to  a  dose  of  two  grains.  We  hope  that  Dr.  Bnghes  will  not 
try  the  experiment  on  his  own  valuable  life,  as  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  him.  Dr.  Taylor  {On  Poitom,  p.  618)  says,  "We  are 
jastifled  in  regarding  it  as  radier  the  exception  to  the  rule,  that 
a  person  not  used  to  the  drug  should  escape,  who  baa  taken 
more  than  two  grains  of  morphia."  The  British  Phannacopoua 
maximvM  dose  of  morpliia  is  half  a  grain. 

Bnt  granting,  for  the  sake  of  ailment,  that  Dr.  Hughes' 
Btatemeat  of  the  comparative  doses  is  correct,  and  that  half  a 
grain  is  a  stimulaat  dose,  it  is  so  near  the  full  physiological 
dose,  that,  wheu  increased  fourfold,  it  would  be  aurpriaing  if  the 
full  physiological  or  narcotic  effect  were  not  produced. 

On  p.  690  he  ooncludes,  "  I  think,  then,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  opium  is  throughovt  iti  aetion  a  direct  paralt/tar  of  tkt 
nervow  tytUm,  and  that  the  apparent  stimulation  is  due  to  tiie 
removal  of  the  restraint  exercised  on  the  circulatioa  by  the  vas- 
cular nerves Wt  thus  bring  the  vikoU  aetion  of  the  drug 

Wider  one  unj^ortn  and  intelligible  description."  And  yet  when 
Dr.  Hughes  comes  to  the  therapeutics  of  opiom,  he  speaks  of 
its  use  in  constipation  in  sniall  doses,  although  iu  large  ones  it 
produces  tbia  very  condition.  And  again,  in  apoplexy,  he  says. 
"  where  extravasation  has  taken  place,  and  the  danger  arises 
from  oppreasion  of  the  vital  parts  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  a 
few  doses  of  opium  might  be  of  service,  as  the  drug  would 
certainly  be  homoeopathic  to  this  portion  of  the  disorder." 
Either  Dr.  Hughes  is  mistaken  in  his  views  of  the  one  action 
of  opium,  or  his  treatment  is  inexplicable.  As  to  the  power  of 
opium  to  etimolate  the  intellectual  powers,  which  Dr.  Hughes 
ignores,  we  shall  give  an  instance  in  point,  though  we  had 
^viouely  thought  it  was  a  fact  which  needed  no  corroboration. 
The  ease  came  under  our  own  notice,  and  was  that  of  a 
medical  student,  who  at  the  end  of  a  hard  period  of  cram- 
ming, on  the  day  before  the  examination  caught  a  severe  cold 
in  ^e  head,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  him  perfectly 
■tapid,  and  nnfit  for  any  further  work.  He  felt  sure  that  if 
he  were  in  this  state  in  the  morning  he  could  not  pass  his 
examination.  With  the  view  of  checking  bis  catarrh  and  get- 
ting a  sound  sleep,  he  took  30  drops  of  laudanum.  The 
result  was  that  he  did  not  sleep  a  wink  the  whole  night,  the 
whole  of  hia  previous  reading  oame  vividly  before  his  mind, 
and  though  his  cold  wae  no  better  in  the  morning,  he  passed 
«  brilliant  examination. 

We  hope  that  Dr.  Hughes  will  see  the  weakness  of  the 
poaitioD  he  takes  up  with  r^ard  to  opium;  and  modify  hia 
teaching  in  the  next  edition. 

A  umilar  confusion,  if  we  may  so  tenn  it,  in  refereaoe  to 
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the  action  of  the  emtll  dose,  u  distingninhed  from  that  of 
the  large,  is  visible  in  the  article  on  Tabocwn.  Dr.  Hugh<?8 
sajra  (p.  797),  "  I  believe  that  the  use  of  tobacCD  stands  on  the 
same  footing  as  that  of  tea  and  coffee.  They  are  ail  medicinal 
agents ;  all  produce  violent  symptoms  of  poisoning  whan  takeii 
in  large  quantities,  and  all,  when  habitually  used  in  excess, 
disorder  the  functions,  especially  those  of  the  heart  aud  nervoua 
system.  But  the  experience  of  all  of  us  goes  to  prove  that 
tea  and  coffee  may  be  thus  taken  daily  without  any  appre" 
ciable  effer^t  on  the  health."  He  then  refers  to  a  paper  of  Dr. 
Dyoe  Brown's  on  Tobacco,  and  continues,  "  I  canno^  however, 
agree  with  him  in  supposing  that  to  the  healthy  body  tobacco 
is  ever  a  stimulant,  however  small  the  dose.  His  own  expe- 
rience of  its  action  of  this  kind  is  entirely  taken  from  morbid 
conditions ;  and  he  himself  admits  that  if  he  smokes  when  not 
fatigued  or  depressed,  hia  usual  allowance  will  make  him 
"  seedy."  Now  it  is  well  understood  that  there  are  many  medi- 
otnes  of  whioh  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  Uie  primary 
stimulant  action  in  a  person  in  health,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  b«ng  in  health  at  the  time,  any  slight  stimulant  effect 
of  a  drag  may  be  inappreciable  to  him,  and  it  is  only  when  be 
iDcreases  the  dose  beyond  a  certain  point,  that  symptoms,  th^n 
of  the  secondary  or  poisonous  order,  manifest  themselves.  In 
the  case  of  such  medicines  the  converse  or  reverse  effect  of 
small  and  large  doses  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  observation 
of  the  poisonous  or  large  dose  effects,  and  then  by  testing  the 
same  drug  in  a  small  dose  in  a  similar  case  of  disease,  in  which 
the  primary  or  stimulant  effect  is  thus  developed,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  abnormal  symptoms  are  removed.  Tea  and  coffee 
are  examples  of  such  medicines,  and  we  agree  with  Dr. 
Hughes  in  Uiinking  that  "  the  use  of  tobacco  stands  on  tbo 
same  footing  "  as  these.  Now,  of  these.  Dr.  Hughes  saye  that 
they  all  prodaoe  "  violent  symptoms  of  poisoning,"  Ac.,  in  large 
doses,  and  because  "  the  experience  of  all  of  us  goes  to  prove 
that  tea  and  coffee  may  be  taken  daily  without  any  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  health  "("  appreciable  injurious  effect"  is^ 
of  coarse,  meant).  Dr.  Hughes  ignores,  or  virtually  denies 
their  stimulant  properties.  Of  course  the  explanation  is,  that 
in  health  the  stimulation  of  the  small  or  moderate  quantity  ii 
not  perceived,  while  yet,  kept  within  moderate  limits,  the 
poiaoaoas  effects  are  not  developed.  It  is  only  when  one's 
nervous  system  is  depressed  from  fatigue  or  othwwise  that  the 
stimulant  effect  is  ohierved.  And  yet  Dr.  Hughes  cannot  sup- 
pose that  tobacco,  which  he  believes  stands  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  tea  and  coffee,  ie  ever  a  stimulant  to  the  healthy  body. 
But  in  the  case  of  tea  and  coffee  at  least,  Dr.  Hughes  has  only 
to  refer  to  the  experimenta   of  Dr.  Hughes    Bennett's    com< 
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wittee,  to  satisfy  himself  that  in  the  lower  animals  experi- 
mentod  with,  ^e  primai7  etimulaut  effect  was  well  marked, 
and  perceptible  to  the  eye  before  the  secondary  or  prostrating 
action  supervened,  while  the  universal  voice  of  both  schools 
testify  to  the  same  eSect 

With  the  article  on  Merearvu  we  are  sorrj  to  saj  we  are  dis- 
appointed, the  same  tendency  as  we  have  already  noted  being 
developed  more  or  less  in  it.  For  example,  when  Dr.  Hughes 
oomes  to  speak  of  the  action  of  mercury  on  the  Ii*er,  and  its 
power  of  stimulating  the  flow  of  bile,  the  paragraphs  look  as  if 
they  were  written  from  an  allopathic  rather  than  a  homceo- 
pathic  poiut  of  view.  Mercury  is  spoken  of  as  possessing  on* 
action,  and  therapeutical  facts,  testified  to  by  all  of  both  schools, 
are  explained,  not  on  the  homceopathic  priociple,  on  which  they 
are  b^ntifully  intelligible,  but  explained  away,  as  an  allopath 
would  have  done,  who  would  adopt  any  explanation  possible,  save 
the  homcBOpathio  one.  We  shall  quote  the  passages,  and  our 
readers  can  judge  for  themselves.  "  That  mercnry  acts  npon 
the  liver,  and  is  a  cholag<^e,  would  have  been  thought  till 
ktely  too  obvious  to  need  demonstration.  But  the  experiments 
eondnoled  by  Drs.  Scott  and  Handfield  Jones,  and  those  carried 
out  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  ascertained  the  fact  that 
in  the  lower  animals  at  least,  mercury  rather  diminishes  the 
•eoretion  of  bile  than  increases  it.  [Dr.  Hughes  ou^ht  to  have 
here  said,  "  mercnry  in  purgataie  dota."  This  is  nearly  always 
added  even  by  allopaths  when  referring  to  these  experiments.— 
Bm.]  This  is,  of  course,  no  proof  that  the  same  thing  happeus 
in  the  human  subjoet,  but  it  establishes  a  strong  probabiUty 
that  it  is  BO.  Nor  is  it  any  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  an 
increased  quantity  of  bile  is  found  in  the  stools  after  the  ad< 
ministration  of  mercurials.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
secretion  is  ordinarily  re-absorbed,  after  being  poured  into  the 
duodenum,  and  its  presence  in  a  free  state,  and  in  undue  pro- 
portion, in  the  feces,  may  simply  mean  that  it  has  been  harried 
an  without  their  being  aUowed  to  take  it  up.  This  seems  more 
probable  than  that  there  shoald  be  any  notable  augmentation  of 
the  large  quantity  of  bile, — many  pounds  in  the  34  hours — 
which  is  naturally  formed.  But  it  is  not  shown  hereby  that 
mercury  has  no  action  on  the  liver.  On  the  contrary,  the 
diminished  secretion  msy  well  he  the  sign  of  the  congestion  of 
the  gland,  which  post-mortem  examination  shows  to  be  present 
in  acute  mercurial  poisoning.  This  may  be  accompanied  by 
jaundice,  of  the  occurrence  of  which  there  are  several  cases  on 
record,  and  in  continued  exposure  to  the  maligu  influence,  it 
may  go  on  to  enlargement  and  induration."  Turning  to  the 
tlKvapentioal  part  of  the  article  we  find  the  following  (pp.  517, 
518),  "  The  experience  of  the  homffiopathic  school  entir^y  con- 


firms  the  BritiBh  estimate  of  the  Tatue  of  the  dnig  in  diwrdera 
of  the  liver.  I  saj  the  British  estimate,  for  in  French  and 
German  treatises  this  medicatioD  is  always  spoken  of  as  foreigQ 
to  their  practice.  I  have  already  shown  that  experimentalJoa, 
while  opposing  the  notion  that  mercnrj  directly  etimulates  the 
Beeieting  function  of  the  liver,  shows  it  to  cause  congestion  of 
this  organ  and  janndiee.  In  both  these  hepatic  aSections  the 
medicine  nxiks/aeiUprincepi  among  homtsopathic  practittoners ; 
and  it  acts  well  in  quite  minute  doses,  as  the  third,  sixth,  and 
twelfth  attenuations.  It  is  an  admirable  remedy  for  what  is 
called  a  '  torpid  '  liver,  when  deficient  secretion  of  bile  » 
indicated  by  pale,  costive,  and  offensive  motions,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  depression  of  spirits.  That  there  is  congestion  present  in 
these  cases  seems  indicated  by  the  dull  pain  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  of  which  the  patients  osnally  complain.  So  in  simple 
jaundice,  &c."  .  .  .  .  "  Dr.  Binger  has  some  excellent  remarks 
on  this  subject,  which  might  have  been  written  by  any  bomiBO- 
pathist.  Admitting  the  full  force  of  the  experiments  which 
nave  been  made,  he  yet  argues  that  they  must  not  set  aside  the 
'  experience  of  generations,  and  that '  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  mercniy  in  disease  may- set  aside  some  condition 
hindering  the  formation  of  bile,  and  thus  act  as  a  cholagogoe, 
while  yet  in  health  it  may  even  check  this  secretion.'  He 
advises  minute  doses,  from  the  sixth  to  the  half  of  a  grain  of 
grey  powder  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and  says  that  were 
those  who  decry  mercurial  preparations  to  use  the  dmg  in  this 
way,  they  would  obtain  the  desired  effect,  without  the  bad 
results  they  fear." 

Now  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  nnquestionably  giving  out  "  an 
uncertain  sound,"  and  coming  from  a  homceopathio  physician  of 
pFominence  and  high  standing,  in  a  work  whose  aim  is  to  eluci- 
date the  truth  of  homceopathy  and  the  scientific  nature  of  its 
practice,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  disappointing.  What  we  should 
have  anticipated  would  have  been  an  argument  somewhat  ae 
follows; — The  experiments  of  Hughes  Bennett's  committee 
show  that  mercury  in  purgative  do>e»  produces  diminution  or 
suppression  of  the  biliary  secretion.  Dr.  Rutherford's  recent 
experiments  show  the  same  result,  but  also  show  that  tmaJl 
doses  do  stimulate  the  flow  of  bile,  which  again  diminishes,  and 
even  ceases  altogether  when  the  dose  is  increased.  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford's experiments  show  similar  results  from  other  hepatic 
medicines,  such  as  podophyllum,  couflrroing  by  anal<^  the 
results  of  the  mercuiy  experiments.  The  effect  of  putative  or 
full  doses  of  mercury  in  diminishing  or  checking  the  flow  of 
bile,  and  congesting  the  liver,  is  just  what  we,  as  hommopaths, 
would  expect,  since  the  experience  of  both  schools  for  genera- 
tions go  to  prove  that  "  in  what  is  called  a  '  torpid  '  liver,  when 
deficient   secretion  of  bile  is  indicated  by  pale,  costive,  and 
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itfeiiBive  uodons,  loss  of  appetite,  and  depression  of  BpiritB,* 
mercury  in  tmaU  doses  removes  this  condition  and  promotes  tbe 
normal  Sow  of  bile,  as  sbowD  by  tbe  retara  to  tbe  nonnal 
appearance  of  the  stools,  &c.  These  experiments,  therefore, 
are  a  beautiful  illustration  of  a  medicine  being  proved  bj  ex- 
periment to  produce  in  large  doses  exactly  tbe  same  condition 
which  we  know  it  cures  in  small  ones.  Instead  of  this,  Dr. 
Hughes  states  that  these  experiments  show  that  mercury  (no 
dose  mentioned)  diminishes  rather  than  increases  the  flow  of 
bile;  the  existence  of  bile  in  increased  quantity  in  the  steeds 
after  ministration  of  mercury  is,  he  says,  no  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, but  it  is  probable  that  it  has  been  simply  hurried  along 
the  intestines,  witliout  being  re-absorbed,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
and  this  is  more  probable  than  that  the  secretion  of  bile,  nor 
mally  in  large  quanUties,  should  be  increased  by  a  drug. 
However,  as  both  schools  find  mercnry  in  smajl  doses  curative 
of  a  "  torpid"  liver,  &e.,  it  may  be  well  explained  as  Dr.  Binget 
does,  Ac  It  is  easy  to  see  why  Dr.  Ringer  supports  such  a 
hypothetical  explanation  of  well-known  facts,  bei^use  it  does 
not  suit  him  to  suggest  that  it  is  hom<eopathic.  This  is  jnst 
what  such  writers  as  Dr.  Ringer  do  ;  they  studiously  avoid 
giving  any  explanation  of  their  homieopathic  practice,  except  in 
cases  where,  like  the  present,  they  can  put  forward  such  an 
hypotheticfil  explanation  as  the  one  which  he  here  oSers  to 
explain  the  action  of  mercury  on  a  torpid  liver.  This  explana' 
tioH  is  so  vague  as  to  mean  anything  or  nothing,  and  is  of  a 
piece  with  Dr.  Anstie's  explanation  of  the  action  of  small  doses 
of  ipecacuanha  wine  in  sickness,  viz.,  that  such  small  doses 
aeem  to  act  as  a  tonic  to  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  stomach. 
How  Dr.  Hughes,  practising  as  a  homoeopath,  and  openly  lec- 
turing on  homceopathic  medicine,  can  allow  himself  to  be  reduced 
to  accept  these  "  excellent  remarks  "  as  the  explanation  of  the 
facts,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  If  we  cannot  go  deeper 
than  tbe  facts,  then  let  it  be  simply  stated,  "  Here  are  the  facts 
—the  same  medicine  produces  and  cures  the  same  condition  iu 
large  and  small  doses;  that  is  enough  for  us  in  the  meantime, 
and  shows  the  homoeopathic  action  of  tbe  drug." 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  another  blemish  in  Dr.  Hughes' 
work,  and  by  no  means  a  small  one^thst  is,  the  very  frequent 
quotations  of  Drs.  Ringer  and  Phillips.  We  all  know  the 
sources  from  which  these  two  writers  have  derived  their  infor- 
mation, and  that  they  hate  all  along,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
studiously  concealed  tbe  sources  of  their  kuowledgc,  and  thus 
have  plagiarised  from  bomfnopaths  to  an  extent  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  any  other  branch  of  literature,  or  even  iu  old- 
school  medicine.  When  they  can  produce  any  really  new  facta, 
we  are  only  too  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  such,  thanking  then 
cordially  for  it ;  and  when  one  is  writing  on  homceopathic  tbe- 
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ropeatics,  after  giving  oar  ovn  description  of  the  drng  and  its 
eSectB  from  oar  own  acknowledged  sources,  it  is  interesting  and 
instmctive  to  point  out  that  the  very  same  or  closely  similar 
descriptions  are  to  be  found  in  Ringer  and  Phillips,  as  showing 
nhat  an  amount  of  homoeopatbyis  adopted  aurreptitiousljby  them. 
Bat  we  decidedly  object,  when  we  find  a  writer  like  Dr.  Hughes, 
whose  style  is  so  elegant  and  lucid,  substituting  descriptions  by 
Binger  and  Phillips  for  ones  which,  with  the  homeeopathio 
knowledge  he  possesses,  and  bis  powers  of  charming  oomposi- 
tioQ,  he  could  draw  as  well,  if  not  better.  This  is  giving  a 
Gouatsaance  to  the  mode  of  action  of  those  gentlemen  which 
they  do  not  dsserre  ;  it  looks  as  if  we  got  our  information  from 
them,  instead  of  their  getting  it  from  us ;  while  the  younger 
and  advanoed  men  of  the  old  school,  who  are  ready  to  taks 
unfair  advantage  of  us  in  every  possible  way,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  push  us,  who  hare  done  all  the  work,  aside,  will  now 
tarn  round  and  say,  "  You  quote  your  descriptions  and  indica- 
tions from  Ringer  and  Phillips ;  it  is  you  who  follow  them  aa 
we  do,  and  not  they  who  follow  you." 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  rAui  tocn.,  the  description  of  the  physiolo- 
gical action  of  rAw  is  given  entire  from  Dr.  Phillips'  book  ;  and 
when  coming  to  speak  of  the  action  of  mtrcuriut  eorrotivui  in 
dysenteric  diarrbcea,  instead  of  a  descriptaon  of  the  indications 
for  it  given  by  Dr.  Hughes  himself,  with  his  personal  estimate 
of  its  value,  and  the  dose  be  recommends,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  Here  agtun  (p.  549)  Dr.  Ringer  has  contiibnted  most  prac- 
tical descriptions  of  the  use  of  the  medicine.  In  children,  wbea 
'  three  or  four  pole,  clayey,  pasty,  stinking  motions  are  passed 
in  the  course  of  the  day,'  frequent  doses  of  a  third  of  a  grain  of 
grey  powder  will  soon  set  matters  right.  In  thin  dysenterio 
diarrhoea,  when  the  motions  are  '  slimy,'  and  often  mixed  with 
blood,  the  eightieth  of  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  will  cure 
'  with  remarkable  speed  and  certainty.'  '  The  great  indication 
for  the  bichloride,'  he  writes,  '  is  the  slimy  character  of  the 
motions.'  Here  he  is  curiously  at  one  with  Dr.  Guernsey,  who 
says  '  mere,  is  rarely  indicated  in  diarrhcea  where  there  ie  no 
slime.'  A  eistb  of  a  grain  of  grey  powder  given  hourly  will 
soon  check  cholera  infantum  and  chronic  dtarrhisa  with  green 
stools  in  the  same  satgecte.  He  also  commends  the  perchlo- 
ride,  in  doses  of  a  hundredth  of  a  groin  in  the  dysentery  and 
chronic  diarrhcea  of  adnlts.  His  whole  section  on  this  subject 
may  be  commended  to  your  study,  and  affords  a  moat  gratifying 
instance  of  the  progress  made  by  our  ideas." 

This  last  sentence  is  certaiiriy  so  far  redeeming,  but  the  rest 
of  the  passage  is  fitted  to  convey  the  impression  that  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Ringer  for  this  information,  which  orw  other 
homeopathic  writer.  Dr.  Guernsey,  had  already  noted,  whereas 
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tbe  veriest  tyro  in  honuBopAthj  knew  it  all  long  before  Dr. 
Bini^r  ever  wrote  a  line. 

Again,  in  treating  of  the  nse  of  mtreury  in  sjphilia,  tbe  sub- 
ject is  handled  in,  lo  ns,  an  nnsatiafactorj  way.  Que  would 
think,  on  reading  it  over,  that  it  was  Dr.  Hughes's  otpect  to 
show  how  UigkUy  honi<Bupathie  mercury  is  to  BTphilis,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  show  that,  though  not  an  absolute  ftmtUt- 
mum,  it  is  a  remarkabl;  close  limiU-  Dr.  Hughes  says :  "  Our 
object  is  truth  (p.  536),  and  not  the  support  of  a  theoi?."  Such 
is  our  object  also,  and  this  is  the  reason  whj  we  find  fault. 

He  cominences  by  quoting  Ringer  as  saying,  "  It  is  singnlar 
how  similar  the  phenomena  produced  by  mercury  are  to  those 
which  result  from  syphilis  ;"  and  Stille,  as  saying  "  alteratiTfl 
medicines  act  to  a  great  degree  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
lesions  which  they  cure.  Mercttry,  for  example,  tends  to  pro- 
duce lesions  which  bear  a  cbse  resemblance  to,  if  they  are  not 
identical  with,  those  caused  by  syphilis."  Trousseau  and  Pidoux 
also  see  such  a  close  resemblance  between  the  effects  of  mercury 
and  syphilis  that  they  make  a  careful  differentiation  between 
the  two,  which  only  teuds  to  show  how  remarkably  alike  they 
are.  Of  these  Btatemeuts  Dr.  Hughes  says  it  would  "  be  easy 
to  make  (capital,"  and  to  "  argue  that  mercury  does  all  it  can  do 
in  sypbiiis  in  virtue  of  its  homieopathicity  thereto,"  which  he 
then  endeavours  lo  uhow  is  a  mistake.  He  ar^es  from  the  sta- 
tistics of  Dr.  Charles  Drysdale  and  tiie  non-meronrialists,  that 
syphilis  will  get  well  as  quickly  without  as  will)  mercury : 
whereas  the  greatest  authorities  on  syphihs,  Bioord,  Acton,  snd 
Hutchinson,  from  their  large  experience,  agree  that  such  is  not 
the  case. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  more  minutely  into  this  articia, 
but  while  Dr.  Hughes  endeavours  to  show  how  little  real  resem- 
blance there  is  iu  mercury  to  syphilis,  thus :  "  I  think  that  the 
result  of  ench  an  enquiry  must  be  that  the  physiological  effects 
of  mercury  present  only  an  imperfect  parallel  to  those  of  the 
syphilitic  virus ;  that  tile  two  series  of  phenomena  correspond 
at  certain  points,  but  diverge  widely  at  others  "  (p.  93T),  tc, 
Sx.,  he  states  (p.  539-640),  "those  points  and  stages  [where 
mercury  acts  after  a  specific  manner]  are  important  enough. 
The  primary  and  secondary  blood-disorder;  the  afiections  of 
moutl)  and  throat;  the  sub-acute  inflammatiou  of  the  perios- 
teum :  and  perhaps  the  iritis  and  laryngitis  are  to  be  included 
among  them.  Again,  the  whole  series  of  manifestations  of 
hereditary  syphihs  are  within  its  range,  whether  they  take  the 
form  uf  bullce,  abscesses,  and  marasmus,  or  the  slower  and  less 
fatal  variety,  which  consists  in  snuffles,  stomatitis,  readily- 
moistening  syphilides,  pale  earthy  colour  of  skin,  irids,  and  epi- 
physeal periostitis  in  the  long  bones.  And  further  uses  are 
suggested  by  the  results  of  its  abuse.     When  the  local  manifee- 
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tfttions  of  the  dieease  become  deitntttive :  irheo  the  symptoms 
take  the  form  of  impetigo  or  rupia ;  when  rapid  ulceration 
affects  the  iducoub  membranes,  or  wheo  Ksaries  invades  the 
bonea ;  here,  when  the  cause  is  not  mercury  iteelf,  its  admints- 
tratiou  ie  most  effective."  This  is  a.  goodl;  list  of  points  of 
correspondence  between  the  disease  and  the  drug,  and  would 
warrant  any  one,  who  was  not  previously  determined  otherwise, 
jn  stating  that  mercnry  is  as  truly  and  closely  bomtEOpathic  to 
syphilis  as  we  can  well  expect  a  medicine  to  be ;  especially  so 
when,  in  accordance  with  our  doctrines,  Ricord  and  Botchinson 
believe  that  the  production  of  the  physiological  action  of  the 
drag,  as  ebgwn  by  "  toacbiug  the  gums,"  is  unnecessary. 

Wo  exceedingly  regret  that,  as  honest  reviewers,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  notice  snd  enlarge  upon  what  we  must  consider 
as  blemishes  in  Dr.  Hughes'  work.  But  coming  from  such  an 
esteemed  colleague,  and  one  so  deservedly  high  in  position  ia 
our  school  as  Dr.  Hughes  is,  the  blemishes  seem  to  us  all  the 
greater,  and  the  corresponding  duty  of  calling  attention  to  tfaem 
ail  the  more  urgent  on  our  part.  In  the  present  crisis  iu  the 
old  school,  when  such  an  astonishing  advance  is  being  made  to 
our  vieiTB,  and  investigations,  really  valuable  in  th^ir  own  way, 
are  being  made  by  their  members,  we  must  hold  our  own,  defend 
our  position  all  the  more  keenly,  and,  not  merely  so,  but  we 
mast  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp  as  far  as  possible,  by 
pointing  out  how  their  own  discoveries  in  medicine  can  h& 
shown  to  favour  the  homceopathio  system.  In  so  doing  we 
must  see  that  such  discoveries  and  investigations  do  not  have 
the  effect  of  blinding  our  vision,  and  putting  iu  the  background 
/acU,  or,  what  ie  the  same  thing,  allowing  theory,  which  may 
turn  out  to  be  wrong,  to  explain  away  facts. 

Having  thus  done  what  we  have  considered  to  be  our  duty, 
though  an  unpleasant  one,  we  breathe  more  freely,  and  can 
speak  of  the  rest  of  Dr.  Hughes'  work,  and  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  with  the  highest  praise.  It  is  a  book  which  is  not  only 
of  the  greatest  assistance^  to  the  enquirer  who  wishes  to  make 
an  honest  study  of  homceopathy,  but  also  is  of  great  value  to 
the  busy  practitioner  who  wishes  to  refresh  his  memory  on  the 
Materia  Medica.  Every  one  of  us  will  find  much  benefit  from 
reading  it  carefully  through.  Most  of  the  articles  are  admirably 
full  and  lucid.  We  note  as  excellent  specimens  those  on  iodine, 
phoiphoTiu,  lachetit  and  the  ierpmt-pi/iso7u,  hamamelii,  Phyto- 
lacca, and  plumbum.  It  would  be  difficult  to  quote  passages 
from  them  without  spoiling  them.  They  require  to  be  read  and 
studied  as  a  whole. 

In  the  name  of  the  profession  we  tender  Dr.  Hughes  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  for  bis  most  important  and  valuable  contributioD 
to  our  literature.  We  feel  sure  it  will  be  widely  read,  aud  be 
productive  of  immense  benefit  to  homceopatby. 
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NOTABILIA. 


ALLOPATHIC  ETHICS. 
Ih  Ma;  last,  Dr.  Farqdhabson  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  pub- 
lished in  the  Practitioner  an  attack  upon  honxnopathic  chetniatSi 
which  nothing  could  justify.  His  paper  was  full  of  errors  or 
misrepresentations.  He  admitted  bis  entire  ignorance  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  bomoeopathj,  and  the  remarks  be 
made  displayed  this  ignorance  most  completely.  Having  made 
a  series  of  unjust  aspersions  upon  the  honour  and  methods  of 
buainesa  of  a  bod;  of  respectable  tradesmen,  an  honourable  man 
vould  have  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
haviug  his  errors  corrected.  Not  so,  however,  was  it  with  Dr. 
FARauuARSOH  or  Dr.  Bbohtoh,  the  editor  of  the  journal,  throogh 
whose  pages  these  baseless  re6ections  were  circulated  throughout 
the  profession.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  a  letter  which  we 
published  in  our  last  number  was  sent  to  the  Praetttiontr 
by  Dr.  Bates,  pointing  out  the  mistakes  into  which  Dr. 
FARqDHAitsoN  had  allowed  his  ignorance  to  betray  him.  This 
letter  Dr.  Bbdnton  declined  to  admit,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
of  too  controTersial  a  character  to  be  adapted  to  the  pages  of  hia 
journal.  He,  however,  undertook  to  insert  a  note,  pointing  out 
some  of  the  errors  into  which  Dr.  Farqdhabsoii  had  fallen.  A. 
letter  on  the  sarae  subject  was  likewise  sent  to  the  PraetUum«r 
by  Dr.  Dyce  BrowN.  This  also  was  rejected,  the  rejections  as 
in  the  former  instance  being  coupled  with  a  promise  to  insert  a 
note  correcting  Dr.  Farijdhabson's  mistakes.  The  PuutUiojur 
appeared  as  usual  on  the  Istof  June,  but  contained  no  reference 
whatever  to  Dr.  Farquhabson's  paper,  to  the  letters  of  Drs. 
Bates  and  Brown,  or  to  the  promise  Dr.  Brdkiok  had  made  to 
both. 

This  episode  is  only  one  more  proof  added  to  the  many  that 
have  presented  themselves  during  the  last  forty  years,  that  neither 
hom<eopatby  or  those  who  practise  homcnopathically  wiU  be 
treated  by  such  as  profess  not  to  practise  af^r  this  manner,  with 
any  regard  to  the  plainest  and  simplest  principles  of  honesty. 
We  know  full  well  that  in  journals  like  the  Lancet,  the  Mediatl 
Tima  and  OajsttU,  and  the  Britiih  Medical  Journal,  any  mis- 
representations of  homoeopathy,  any  false — no  matter  how  pal- 
pably false — statements  regarding  the  practice  of  those  who  are 
guided  by  the  homiBopatbic  law  in  the  selection  of  remedies, 
are  secure  of  a  channel  of  circulation.  We  are  also  fully  assured 
that  no  reply  tn  such  misrepresentations  or  falsehoods  would  be 
admitted  into  either.  The  editorship  of  the  late  Dr.  Anstib, 
had  led  us  to  expect  a  somewhat  different  tone  in  the  Practieioner. 
We  had  the  more  reason  to  anticipate  more  honourable  treat- 
ment in  this  quarter  under  its  present  management,  because  the 
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papers  on  Materia  Medica  nfaich  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
p^red  ID  the  weekly  jouroals  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bruhton, 
have  proved  that  be,  like  Dr.  Rihobr,  is  largelj  iodebted  to  the 
results  derived  from  the  application  of  the  homceopathic  law,  aa 
well  as  U  the  method  of  drug-proving  first  adopted  hj  homceo- 
pathic practitioners,  for  his  plans  of  investigation  and  his 
practical  therapeutics.  But  we  were  in  error.  The  Practitioner 
has  sunk  to  the  level  of  its  wBeklj  contemporaries.  It  inserts 
feiae  statements  regarding  homoeopathy,  refuses  to  publish  their 
correction  from  the  pen  of  those  best  qualified  by  study  and 
practical  experience  to  make  it,  but  does  so  with  promises  to  do 
something  of  the  kind  propria  motu,  and  then  deliberately  breaks 
those  promises!  Hommopathy  will  not,  however,  be  stamped 
out  after  this  fashion.  Such  dishonourable  weapons  as  Dr. 
Bbohtoh  has  stooped  to  employ  can  damage  no  reputation  bat 
bis  own. 

CONSULTATIONS  BETWEEN  HOMffiOPATHS  AND 
ALLOPATHS. 
That  the  tide  of  professional  opinion  on  this  question  of  con- 
sultation with  homceopathists  is  turning,  we  have  of  late  had 
satisfactory  evidence  from  several  quarters.  In  the  United 
States  the  opposition  to  homoeopathy  and  to  homoeopathio 
practitioners,  has  been  as  extreme  as  it  has  in  England.  But 
there  too  a  change  is  apparently  taking  place.  In  the  May 
number  of  a  journal  pubhehed  in  New  York,  entitled  New 
Bsmediet,  we  find  the  following  editorial  article  on  this  question. 
"  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  last  month,  at  a  dinner  given  by 
nearly  eigh^  physicians  of  this  city  to  one  of  their  number  who 
was  about  to  accept  a  position  in  a  neighbouring  town  and  a 
professorship  in  its  medical  school,  the  guest  of  the  evening 
made  some  remarks  which,  at  the  time,  produced  a  profound 
impresBion  on  the  company  and  elicited  loud  applause.  He  said, 
in  effect,  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  a  question 
would  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  profession  and  would 
demand   most  careful  and  thorough  consideration,  viz. : — the 

Sropriety  of  consultation  with  so-called  homceopaths.  While  he 
isclaimed  ntterly  any  belief  in  their  therapeutical  theories,  it  is 
not  to  be  disputed  that  there  are  among  them  a  large  number  of  , 
men  who  by  education  and  social  qualities  are  competent  prac- 
titioners. An  important  element  of  the  question  is,  the  fact 
that  our  predeoessors,  from  whom  we  receive  our  ethical  code, 
have  so  interpreted  its  rules  that  its  enforcement  bos  enabled 
the  homceopaths  to  appear  before  the  community  at  large  as 
martyrs  in  a  just  cause,  and  one  result  has  been  that  they  count 
among  their  sympathizers  many  of  the  most  intelhgent  and  in- 
fluential members  of  society.     The  speaker  then  proceeded  to 
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snppoee  cases  which  might  arise  in  the  practice  of  any  pbjudu 
in  which  the  duties  imposed  upon  all  of  us  by  a  common 
humanitj  would  require  that  he  should  co-operate  with  a  homcso- 
pathist  in  spite  of  ethical  rales.  Another  speaker  followed 
him  in  the  same  vein,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  attention 
which  the  companj  gave,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  th^  applause, 
that  the  sentiment  met  with  a  read;  endorsement. 

"  Now  the  company  was  not  a  mere  handful  of  unheard  of 
and  uninfluential  men  ;  but  although  mostJy  composed  of  tb» 
younger  members  of  the  profession,  some  are  professors  in  medi- 
cal schools,  many  are  connected  with  prominent  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  and  are  officers  in  oar  medical  societies :  and  a  few 
of  them,  including  the  speaker,  were  the  champious  in  the  recent 
demonstration  in  the  '  Presbyterian  Hospital  afiair.' 

"  Another  fact,  quite  apparent  to  one  familiar  with  the  com- 
pany, was  the  large  proportioa  of  those  whose  attention  is 
devoted  to  some  speciality  in  practice. 

"  At  the  outset  we  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed  at  the 
meeting — that  it  is  unfortunate  that  our  predecessors  should 
have  made  the  mistake  of  allowing  a  question  of  therapeutics, 
rather  than  that  of  sufficiency  of  medical  education,  to  be  the 
dividing  line  between  'regular'  and  'irregular'  practice.  How- 
ever quixotic  and  improbable  a  man's  pracUce  and  theories  may 
be,  he  gains  the  confidence  of  persons  unable  to  judge  of  their 
merits  just  in  proportion  to  the  opposition  be  meets  with,  and 
suffers  most  from  quiet  neglect." 

This  article  in  an  allopathic  journal  of  "Materia  Medics, 
Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics"  leads  us  to  hope  that  ere  long  a 
more  honourable  and  upright  line  of  conduct  will  be  permitted 
by  those  whose  ethical  dictates  the  great  mass  of  the  profession 
blindly  follow.  There  is  no  difficulty  and  need  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  matter.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  any  and  every 
restriction  upon  professional  intercourse  should  be  removed,  and 
that  every  physician  aud  surgeon  should  be  at  liberty  to  meet 
or  to  decline  to  meet  in  consultation  any  legally  qualified  prac- 
titioner who  may  desire  his  aid.  It  is  the  existence  of  restric- 
tions that  has  led  to  so  much  unseemly  and,  indeed,  contemptible 
conduct  on  the  part  of  allopathic  physicians  and  of  physiciaus 
who  practise  homceopathy  secretly  and  unavowedly. 


THE  BRITISH  HOMffiOPATHIC  PHARMACOPEIA. 
We  are  happy  In  being  able  to  announce  that  the  new  edition  of 
this  imporU.nt  work  is  now  ready.  We  have  received  a  copy  of 
it  from  Dr.  Drury  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Homaeopathio 
Society,  too  late,  however,  to  enter  upon  any  critical  examination 
of  its  merits  this  month. 
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THE  WORLD'S  HOMCEOPATHIC  CONVENTION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ahono  those  faorooeopathto  pntctitionera  who  have  cronaed  to  the 
United  States  to  take  part  in  this  assembly,  are  Dr.  Riohard 
Hdohbs,  the  representative  of  tha  British  HomiBOp&thic  Society ; 
Dr.  Hatwabd,  the  representative  of  the  Liverpool  HoraiBopathic 
Medico- Chi nii^cal  Society  :  and  Mr.  Clifton,  the  representative 
of  the  Midland  Homceopathio  Medical  Society.  These  gentlemea 
sailed  from  Liverpool  io  the  s.b.  Britannic,  on  the  8th  ult.,  and 
arrived  at  New  York  at  6.30  a.m.,  on  the  ITth  ult.  Dr.  Hoohes 
has  kindly  undertaken  to  furnish  this  Bsviaa  with  full  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

BRITISH  HOMEOPATHIC  CONGRESS,  1878. 
Thb  Annual  Meetiug  of  Honxeopathic  Practitionera  will  take 
place  this  year  at  BristoL     The  President  elect  is  Dr.  Haile, 
of  Rochdale. 

In  the  absence  of  a  recently  published  Directory  of  Hotnceo- 
pathic  Practitioners  the  Secretaries  will  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  names  and  addresses  of  gentlemen 
practising  homceopathy.  Their  duties  wilt  be  materially  Ught-  - 
ened  if  those  who  are  practising  homceopathy  and  homoeopathic 
ohemiets  wonld  look  through  the  last  directory  in  their  pos- 
session, and  forward  to  Dr.  Gibbs  Blase,  3S,  Harhoume  Road, 
Rinningfaam,  the  names  of  any  who,  not  being  mentioned  in  the 
directory,  may  be  known  by  them  to  be  practising  homoeojfiathy. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  LONDON  HOMffiOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 

To  tht  EdiloTt  of  the  Monthly  Homaopathie  Revine. 

Gentlemen, — As  you  have  thought  proper  to  comment  on  the 

{roceedings  that  took  place  at  the  Annual  Meeting  at  the 
.ondon  Homieopatbic  Hospital  in  a  manner  calculated  to  mis- 
represent our  opinions,  and  bave  made  statements  that  are 
inaccurate,  we  ask  to  have  this  tetter  inserted  in  the  Bxtrtmr, 
that  our  medical  brethren  throughout  the  countiy  may  be  better 
able  to  form  an  unbiassed  opinion  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
while  an  appeal  to  the  subscribers  inay  be  necessary  in  a 
diflerent  form. 

We  complain  that  in  nominating  Dr.  Bayes  and  Dr.  Pope  to 
•eats  on  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Hospital,  while  the 
Medical  Staff  were  passed  over,  the  latter  were  slighted. 

We  say,  moreover,  that  if  any  medical  men  were  to  be  nomi- 
nated, the  present  difficulty  might  have  been  obviated  if  the 
advice  of  the  Medical  Council  had  been  taken  as  to  the  proper 
persons  for  nomination. 

We  are  informed  that  a  law  stood  in  the  way  of  the  election 
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of  any  of  the  Staff  to  seats  on  the  Boanl.  This  law  might  have 
beeo  repealed,  but  has  not,  and  the  Board  of  Management  hav« 
not  hesitated  to  violate  it  bj  the  appointment  of  a  member  of 
the  Staff  (Dr.  Yeldham). 

We  make  no  complaint  of  the  selection  of  Dr.  Yeldham, 
whom  we  deem  exceedinglj  well  fitted  for  the  office,  especlallj 
because  of  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the 
Hospital,  acquired  in  his  long  connection  with  it  as  a  member 
of  the  Staff. 

And  here  ws  mast  call  attention  to  the  injustice  of  the  treat- 
ment which  our  views  and  statements  have  received,  on  your 
part.  Our  great  point  of  objection  to  the  appointiaeot  of  medical 
men  on  the  Board  was  not,  as  your  article  endeavours  to  ehew, 
because  the  nominees  of  the  Board  were  medical  men,  but 
because,  if  medical  men  were  to  be  elected,  it  was  desirable,  for 
the  sake  of  the  institntion,  that  the  Staff  should  have  been 
selected  on  account  of  their  tried  interest  in  and  greater  know- 
ledge of  the  working  and  requirements  of  the  institution. 

It  is  asserted,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  that  Dr.  Yeldham  is 
not  on  the  Staff,  and  then,  that  he  is  not  on  the  "  active"  Staff 
—a  distinction  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  laws,  is  contrary  to 
common  sense,  and  certainly  would  not  avail  in  a  court  of  justice. 

In  the  last  published  report  of  the  Hospital,  that  for  1874, 
on  the  second  page  of  the  list  of  functionaries,  under  the  he-ad 
of  Medical  Staff  we  find  "Consulting  Physician"  a  blank  space, 
"  Consulting  Surgeon,  Stephen  Yeldham,  L.R.C.P.,  fie,  &c." 

The  objection  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  the  Board  to 
hear,  and  adjudicate  upon,  complaints  that  might  be  made 
against  their  colleagues,  were  the  Staff  amonget  them,  affects 
therefore  most  distinctly  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Yeldham, 
against  nbom,  as  consulting  surgeon,  complaints  might  arise, 
and  moreover,  completely  faifs  to  the  ground  when  it  is  Vemem- 
bered  that  Mr.  Trueman,  a  paid  officer  of  the  Hospital,  has  a 
seat  on  the  Board. 

That  which  fell  from  ns  regarding  the  position  of  Dr.  Pope  on 
the  Board  was  simply  a  quotation  from  some  editorial  remarks 
that  appeared  in  these  pages  (Dec.  1860),  when  Dr.  Madden 
became  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Physician  to  the  Hospital, 
and  resigned  that  of  co-editor  to  this  journal ;  where  regret  is 
expreased  at  the  cessation  of  Dr.  Madden's  connection  with  this 
Review,  but  at  the  same  time  you  appland  the  "  genuine  publio 
spirit  which  has  animated  Dr.  Madden  in  so  far  withdrawing 
from  ns,  while  we  cannot  but  regret  the  necessity  of  the  step  he 
has  taken." 

We  fail  to  see  that  the  conditions  which  then  existed  have 
altered  so  far  as  to  make  what  you  there  designated  a  neeewity 
so  longer  one. 

As  a  comment  on  this,  and  as  an  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
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principle  that  it  is  objectionable  that  the  editor  of  a  journal 
should  have  a  seat  at  the  Board,  as  he  miffbt  thereby  be  crippled 
in  his  criticisma,  and  the  journal  woald  ceaae  to  occnpj  the 
independent  position  it  ought  to  do,  ne  beg'  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  quotation  from  jour  late  article  (page  832)  r — 

"  We  canuot  refrtun  from  expressing  our  deep  regret  at  the 
remarka  which  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  fell  from  Dr.  Dmry 
and  Dr.  Halo  r^arding  Mr.  Trueman."  Then  follow  the  edi- 
toria]  comments. 

On  the  part  of  Dr.  Dnir;  no  beg  to  sey  that  this  statement 
is  nnwarrauted  and  nnfounded  ;  not  one  eyllable  fell  from  him 
reflecting  in  the  shgbtest  d^ree  on  Mr.  Trueman. 

Any  one  who  lends  himself  to  such  rash  statements  fails  to 
inspire  the  confidence  that  is  needed  in  his  position  of  editor, 
and  in  one  who  sits  in  judgment  on  his  colleagues,  and  may 
overrule  their  opinions  by  his  authority  on  the  Board. 

This  position  of  authority  ie  one  that  was  strongly  objected 
to,  thoagh  you  fail  to  recognise  it  as  one  of  the  arguments  ased. 

We  consider  that  there  is  one  very  great  objection  to  the 
presence  of  outside  medical  men  on  the  Board  which  does  not 
apply  to  those  of  the  Staff,  viz.,  that  in  the  event  of  a  vactmcy 
in  the  Sta6F,  and  if  in  the  course  of  a  laudable  ambition,  or  a 
desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  Hospital,  one  of  tbem  should  wish 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Staff,  though  we  are  informed  that 
in  so  doing  ho  would  have  to  vacate  his  seat,  on  the  Board,  who 
amongst  those  desirous  of  becoming  candidates  would  venture 
to  compete  with  him  f 

We  are.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

J.  Hamilton  Maokborkie, 
William  V.  Drdbt. 

To  th»  Editon  of  \he  Monthly  Homceopathie  Reviae. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  number  of  the  Revievi,  jou  have 
thought  fit  to  criticise  rather  sharply  the  speeches  of  Drs.  Drary, 
Slackechnie,  and  myself,  which  we  delivered  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  our  hospital.  I,  therefore,  beg  a  smalt  space  in  your 
forthcoming  number  for  Jnly,  in  order  to  correct  some  misrepre- 
soDtationa  into  which  your  advocacy  of  tiie  late  conduct  of  tbe 
Board  of  Management  has  led  you. 

Animadverting  upon  the  arguments  we  advanced  in  urging 
our  prior  daim  to  seats  at  the  Board,  you  affirm  "  that  the  only 
argumenta  used  were  that,  in  consideration  of  the  services  the 
medical  staff  had  rendered  to  the  hospital,  they  oagbt  to  have 
been  consulted  before  medical  men  were  elected  on  the  Board, 
and  that  for  the  Vacant  seats  they  had,  on  the  same  ground,  a 
prior  clum." 

Now  this  statement,  though  true,  is  («ly  half  Uie  truth ;  the 
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other  and  more  importftDt  troth  you  have  omitted  to  menUon, 
althoagh  distiacLlj  stated  both  at  the  meeting  and  in  the  tvo 
proteata  the  Staff  had  written  to  the  Board,  namely,  that  inas- 
much as  the  Internal  Staff  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  wants 
and  requirements  of  the  hospital  not  possessed  bj  outsiders,  the 
Staff  had,  on  that  aeeount,  a  superior  claim  to  seats  on  the 
Board,  the  Board  having  departed  from  its  resolve  not  to  have 
medical  men  at  its  councils— ^sn  argument  which  no  one  at  the 
meeting,  or  since,  has  attempted  to  gainsay. 

After  this  important  omission,  you  descend  to  impute  tji  my 
late  colleagues  and  myself  motives,  the  impotation  of  which  is 
as  nngenerous  and  contemptible  aa  it  is  untrue.  Drs.  Orury 
and  Mackechnie  will  no  doubt  repudiate  such  imputations  aa 
indignantly  ae  1  now  do. 

I  emphatically  deny  having  been  actuated  by  any  motive  in 
resigning  my  post  as  physician  to  the  hospital  but  a  sense  of 
the  indignity  and  slight  offered  to  myself  and  my  colleagues,  and 
the  determination  to  preserve  my  self-respect  under  what  I  con- 
sidered an  act  of  folly  in  the  luterests  of  the  hospital,  and  an 
act  of  injustice  to  the  men  who  are  doing  the  cuie-work  of  the 
hospital. 

You  have  also  in  yonr  advocacy  reproduced  Mr.  Ellis's  bit  of 
special  pleading,  when  he  told  the  meeting  that  the  Board  could 
not  elect  members  of  the  Staff  to  seats  at  its  meetings  without 
breaking  what  he  termed  "  a  fundamental  law  "  of  the  hospital ; 
and  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  Dr.  Yeldham  (whose 
election  was  unanimously  approved  of  by  every  one)  is,  ipta 
faeto,  a  member  of  the  Staff,  and  that  in  electing  him  the  Board 
had  broken  the  law,  Mr.  Ellis  took  refuge  in  an  altogether 
hypothetical  distinction  between  an  acting  and  a  non-acting 
member  of  the  Staff-  Such  a  notion  is  too  transparently  absui^ 
to  need  refutation  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  active  services  of 
the  Consulting  Surgeon  may  become  necessary  any  day  or  every 
day  in  consultations  ;  but  even  if  Mr.  Ellis's  excuse  were  a  fact, 
and  not  a  fancy,  on  his  own  showing  the  "  fundamental  law  " 
has  been  illegally  infringed.  This  I  stated  at  the  meeting,  and 
this  can  be  proved  either  in  law  or  equity. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  adding  that  if  any  evidence  vrere 
wanting  to  prove  the  unfitness  of  an  editor  of  a  medical  journal 
to  be  also  a  member  of  a  Board  of  Management  of  a  hospital, 
the  leading  article  in  this  month's  Remete  affords  that  evidence 
very  conspicuously,  in  your  editorial  efforts  to  bolster-up  the 
blunders  of  the  Board  of  Uanafjement  by  a  line  of  argument  at 
partial,  unfair,  and  ungenerous  as  can  possibly  be  imagined. 
These  remarks  apply,,  of  course,  to  Dr.  Pope,  and  it  maUen 
little  whether  he  wrote  or  inspired  the  article  if  he  approved  of 
it  and  consented  to  its  publication. 

I  have  only  to  add  my  sincere  r^rct  that  the  late  short- 
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sighted  polic}'  of  the  Board  of  Management  has  had  the  effect  of 
alienating  many  friends,  sbaking  the  confidence  of  the  profes- 
sion in  its  wisdom,  and  disturbing  tfae  mutaal  good  feeling 
Thich  ought  to  exist  between  it  and  the  Medical  Staff. 
I  beg  to  Temtun,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully, 

B.  Douglas  Hale, 
68,  Hailey  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

[Nothing  contained  in  these  ttco  letters  justices  the  charge 
their  writers  bring  against  us  of  having  misrepresented  their 
opinions.  Id  each  a  complaint  is  raised  that  we  have  omitted 
to  deal  with  an  ai^ument  in  favour  of  the  Staff  being  on  the 
Board,  which.  Dr.  Hale  alleges,  was  "  distinctly  stated  both  at 
"  the  meeting  and  in  the  two  protests  the  Staff  had  written  to 
"  the  Board."  With  the  protests  we  have  nothing  to  do.  They 
have  not  been  made  public  property.  At  the  meeting  no  reference, 
however  distant,  was  made  to  the  argument  Dr.  Hale  and  his 
colleagues  now  bring  forward.  We  have  carefully  examined  the 
report  given  in  our  last  number  and  find  no  altusion  to  it.  As 
the  speeches  of  all  three  gentlemen  and  that  of  Dr.  Wyld  were 
revised  by  their  antbors,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  reasons 
npon  which  it  is  now  thought  desirable  to  lay  so  much  stress 
would  have  been  omitted  bod  there  been  any  ground  for  inserting 
them. 

Dr.  Dmry  vnites,  that  to  ooupte  him  with  Dr.  Hale  in  ex- 

Dressing  our  regret  at  the  remarks  which  fell  from  him  regarding 
Ir.  Trueman  is  "  unwarranted  and  unfounded."  Dr.  Drury  is 
reported  to  have  said — the  report  having  been  corrected  by  him- 
self — "  if  Mr.  Trueman  differed  from  the  views  of  the  Medical 
Staff  he  possibly  might  not  enforce  them  on  the  Board  of  Man- 
agement, as  they  would  if  they  were  before  them."  If  this  does 
not  mean  that  Mr.  Trueman  was  at  any  rate  open  to  the  sus- 
picion of  acting  dishonourably  to  those  whose  mission  he  might 
undertake  to  fulfil,  we  do  not  understand  what  object  Dr.  Drury 
had  in  giving  carrency  to  such  an  insinuation.  We  hold  that 
our  report  is  both  warranted  and  well-founded. 

Dr.  Hale  is  extremely  indignant  at  onr  having  su^ested  that. 
he  was  actuated  by  jealousy  in  deserting  hie  post  at  ^e  Hospital. 
H«  DOW  assures  us  that  this  is  an  imputation  alike  "  ungenerous 
and  contempdblo" — and  then  proceeds,  in  four  lines,  to  give  us 
his  reasons  for  having  resigned  bis  appointment.  These  may  be 
correctly  summed  up  in  one  word — "pique."  If  he  prefers  that 
word  to  the  one  we  nsed  he  is  welcome  to  it  He,  as  well  as 
his  colleagaes,  have  been  repeatedly  assured  by  the  Board  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  offering,  and,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  did 
not  offer  them  any  slight  or  inaignitf  whatever.  By  a  ftinda- 
tnental  law  of  the  Hospital  the  Board  considered  tiiemselves 
precluded  fnm  inviting  tbdm  to  Join  the  Board.  They  know 
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this  perfectly  well  and  yet  insist  oa  refQsiag  to  accept  the  ex- 
pUnation  repeatedly  made  to  them,  saggeatiDg,  indeed,  that  they 
think  that  the  Board  are  acting  dishonourably  towards  them  ! 

[The  Board  felt,  and  as  we  think  Justly  felt,  that  having  no 
active  dnties  to  perform  at  the  hospital,  having  no  patients 
there,  being  in  fact  no  longer  responsible  to  the  Board,  Dr. 
Yeldbam  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  law  which 
debarred  Drs.  Machechnie,  Dmry,  and  Hale,  from  admission  to 
the  Board.  Dr.  Hale  thinks  that  "  the  distinctioii  between  an 
acting  and  non-acUng  member  of  the  Staff  is  altogether  hypo. 
tbetical."  Wa  regard  it  as  oue  that  is  eminently  practical — and 
so  do  the  Board.  Dr.  Hale  describes  oar  article  as  an  effort  to 
"bolster-up  the  blunders  of  the  Board  of  Management."  We 
have  made  no  effort  to  bolster-up  the  blunders  of  any  one,  not 
excepting  those  of  Dr.  Hale ;  but  are  only  ausious  to  correct 
any  where  we  have  intelligence  enough  to  discern  them.  Our 
line  of  argument  is  stated  by  the  same  authority  to  be  as 
partial,  unfair,  and  ungenerous,  as  can  possibly  be  imagined." 
Adjectives  are  much  easier  to  employ  in  a  reply  than  argu- 
ments, and  as  Dr.  Hale  is  deficient  in  the  latter,  he  naturally 
enough  covers  bis  retreat  with  the  former.  After  all,  however, 
this  opinion  of  our  article  is  only  that  of  Dr.  Hale ;  and  we  trust 
that  it  is  one  which  will  not,  in  his  peculiar  but  comprehensive 
phraseology,  be  "  unanimously  approved  of  by  every  one," 

We  presume  that  the  "short-sighted  policy"  which  Dr.  Hale 
iregards  as  having  had  such  dire  effects  as  those  he  details, 
consists  in  the  Board  not  having  requested  the  Medical  Sta^  to 
join  their  councils.  If  friends  have  been  alienated,  this  is  not 
the  cause.  The  source  of  any  such  alienation  is  to  be  found  in 
an  indulgence  of  that  propensity  for  mischief-making,  which  is 
characteristic  of  disappointed  men,  and  of  which  we  fear,  from 
the  last  two  lines  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Drs.  Mackecbuie  and 
Dtury's  letter,  that  we  are  to  have  another  illustration  ere  long. 
We  deny  that  the  confidence  of  the  profession  haq  been  shaken 
in  the  Board.  The  confidence  of  the  profession  in  the  hospital, 
as  an  institution'  worthy  of  the  cause  it  represents,  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  worth  of  the  work  done  there  by  the  Medical 
Staff.  No  one,  we  are  sure,  can  inspect  the  hospital,  and  not 
feel  that  all  that  a  Board  of  Management  can  do  to  contribute 
to  its  success  is  done.  As  to  the  disturbance  of  mutual  good 
feeling  between  the  Board  and  the  Medical  Staff,  all  we  can  say 
is,  that  if  either  "jealousy"  or  "pique"  is  Indulged  in  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  such  mutual  good  feeling  is  impossible.  The 
responsibility  of  a  disturbance  of  good  feeling  rests  with  those 
who,  without  any  reason  whatever,  think  &.t  to  display  its 
opposite.  On  the  present  occasion  this  responsibility  rests  ex- 
clusively widi'the  internal  medical  staffl — Eds.  M.  H.  R.] 
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A  SCHOOL  OF  HOMffiOPATHY. 
To  the  Editon  oj  the  Monthly  HomaopaOue  Remew. 

Gentlemen, — The  extennive  and  avowed  use  of  Ringer's  ttnd 
Phillips'  Handbook  of  Materia  Medica,  the  occasional  and 
covert  use  of  Hughes'  Pharmacodynamics,  and  the  applied 
results  of  the  lahoars  of  physiologists  in  the  field  of  experimental 
investigation  of  the  actions  of  eingle  drugs,  have  so  transformed 
the  practice  of  the  bulk  of  the  profession,  especially  in  lai^e 
towns,  that  the  competition  between  allopath  and  homceopath 
has  become  keener  than  formerly. 

Ultimately  this  keener  competition  will  have  the  effect  of 
improving  the  quality  of  the  medical  practitioners  of  both  setits, 
and  good  results  may  be  expected  by  the  public  in  proportion  to 
the  evil  results  that  have  attended  the  early  and  eaay  success 
obtained  frequently  in  simple  ailments  by  imperfectly-trained 

The  practical  saggestions  contained  in  the  April  number  of 
the  British  Journal  of  Homaopathy  abow  clearly  that  this  state 
of  things  can  only  be  remedied  by  improved  methods  of  teaching 
the  speciality — the  treatment  of  disease  under  the  guidance  of 
the  law  of  similars — viz.,  homceopathy. 

The  British  Homoeopathic  Society  has  assumed  the  position 
of  guardian  of  homceopathic  practice,  inasmuch  as  no  man  is 
allowed  to  be  an  honorary  medical  officer  of  the  London  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital  nnlesB  he  is  a  member  of  the  society,  and  the 
society  has  sought  the  membership  of  all  British  homceopaths, 
on  the  ground  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  homceopathy. 

The  accnmnlated  funds,  as  well  as  the  income  of  the  society, 
cannot  be  better  or  more  justly  applied  to  any  object  than  the 
establishment  of  paid  clinical  lectureships.  Let  two  competent 
young  men  who  have  recently  obtained  good  degrees,  or  who  are 
willing  to  submit  to  a  test  examination,  be  appointed  to  clinical 
professorships — one  for  surgery  and  the  other  for  medical  cases. 
Tfaen,  as  the  assistant-physicians  and  surgeons  at  other  London 
hospitals,  let  them  work  at  tfae  education  of  students  and  at  the 
literature  of  our  profession,  with  the  certain  future  reward  of  a 
bonei  fide  consultation  practice.  The  clientelle  of  this  consulta- 
tion practice  would  then  consist,  not  so  much  of  the  public  as  of 
the  body  of  students,  who  have  obtained  during  a  series  of  years 
valuable  and  valued  instruction. 

I  remun,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  GiBBS  Blake. 

94,  Burnett  HiU,  Birmingham. 

P.S. — Since  my  letter  was  in  type  I  have  seen  the  remarki 
made  by  lAr.  Slater  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  London 
Homceopathic  Hospital  subscribws.    From  them  I  fear  that 
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Mr.  Slater  has  misunderetood  my  meaning  with  regard  to  the 
attendance  of  the  medical  members  of  the  Board  at  our  Board 
meetings  ;  I  believe  that  they  are  aa  regnlar  as  the  non-medicai 
members  of  the  Board.  What  I  did  say  to  Mr.  Slater  was  that 
I  objected  to  the  Medical  Staff  being  expected  to  manage  the 
hospital.  We  have  at  length  earned  out  a  long  contemplated 
reform  here,  and  our  Honorary  Medical  Staff,  while  retaining 
their  seats  as  ex  officio  memlMrs  of  the  Board,  constitute  a 
Medical  Committee  to  which  are  referred  alt  matters  of  a  strictly 
medical  character. — J.  G.  B. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"o"  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  manuscripta. 

EnQDIkeb,  KaETJzNACH. — The  only  homceopathic  pbyncian  ia 
Kreumach  Is  Dr,  Blukbbbo,  who  u  well  and  fsvourably  known  to 
many  English  physiciana,  baring  practiBed  here,  both  in  Southport 
and  Cheltenham.  It  would  be  well  for  you,  io  sending  a  patient  to 
him,  to  write  to  him  direct  reHpecting  him. 

Communications,  Sec,  have  been  received  from  Dr.  BaTBS,  Dr. 
DRtntT,  Dr.  Hale,  Dr.  Mackbchnie;  l)t.  Blake,  Birmingham; 
Dr.  Edwabd  Blake,  Reigate ;  Hr.  Sxith,  Weston-auper-Mare ;  Dr. 
Kbnmbdt,  Newcastle. 

BOOKS  AND    PERIODICALS    RECEIVED.    . 

e  Britiah  Uommopi 

:,  Qreat  Onnond  Street, 

W.C.    1876, 
Ofpreuion  in  Eelation  to  the  Ztnatr  Animalt :  It*  Souret  and  Action. 

By  David  Wrioht,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Stoke  Biahop,  near  BriauL 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.     1876. 
Thtrapetiliei  of  7\ibercuioti»  or  PuAnoniiry  Omtumption.    By  W.  H. 

BcBT,  M.D.    New  York  :  Boericke  and  Tafel.    London :  Turner 

and  Co.     1876. 
7^  Mtdieal  Examiner,  June. 
7A«  Bomteepalhie  World,  June. 
The  C^miet  and  Drufrntt,  June. 

Tht  Iforth  American  Jovmal  of  Homm^atky,  May.    New  York. 
The  Ifew  England  Medical  Oaxette,  June.    Boston. 
The  Hahnamannian  Monthly,  Hay.     Philadelphia. 
The  American  Obterver,  May.    Detroit. 
The  Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  May.    Clevehmd. 
American  Jaam.  of  Bom.  Mat.  Med.,  April  and  May.    Philadelphia. 
L'Art  Midical,  June.    Paris. 
Sulletin  de  la  Soc.  Mid.  Som.  de  f^nee,  ApriL 
AUffemaine  Som.  Zeitung,  June.     Leipsio — Paris. 
El  Oriterio  Mfdico,  June.     Madrid. 

Papers,  Dispenaary  Reports  and  Books  for  Review  to  be  sent  to 
Dr.  RTAN,  16,  Lonsdale  Square,  N.,  to  Dr.  Pope,  %  Fiuabory  CHrcui, 
E.C.,  or  to  Dr.  D.  Dtcb  BeoVN,  261,  Union  Street,  Aberdeoi. 
BtUiness  Communications  and  Advertisements  to  H,  Tdbkzb  &  Co., 
«f  London,  77,  Fleet  Street,  KG. 
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HOMCEOPATHIC    REVIEW. 


THE    LONDON    HOM(EOPATHIC    HOSPITAL 
AND  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

Every  one  interested  in  the  cause  of  homoeopathy  and  in 
the  well-heing  of  the  Hospital  must  have  sincerely 
regretted  the  difierencea  which  have  lately  somewhat 
disturbed  the  harmoaiouB  operations  of  its  Board  of 
Management.  While  the  number  of  homceopathic  prac- 
titioners in  Britain  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  old  school — while  we  are  opposed  and  kept  down  so 
systematically  and  steadily  by  the  powerful  majority  of 
our  opponents — while  they  are  endeavouring  as  far  as 
they  possibly  can  to  crush  us  by  adopting  onr  treat- 
ment wholesale  without  any  acknowledgment,  and  at  the 
same  time  ignoring  us,  and  treating  ua  as  if  we  were 
quacks  with  whom  they  could  have  no  professional  asso- 
ciation, we  cannot  afford  to  allow  our  ranks  to  be  broken 
by  dissensions  on  any  ground  'whatever.  The  points  of 
difference  between  ourselves  may  seem  important  to 
those  immediately  concerned ;  this  or  that  change  in 
the  management  of  the  Hospital  may  seem,  in  the  eyes 
of  those  nearly  connected  with  it,  to  be  of  vital  moment, 
and  may  give  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  personal 
feeling  and  unkind  remark ;  but  to  an  outsider  who  is 
keenly  interested  in  the  spread  and  success  of  homceo- 
No.  8,  Vd.  20.  .31 
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patby,  sucK  minor  matters  assume  very  small  dimen- 
sioDs  vben  compared  with  the  one  great  object  we  all 
have  at  heart;  while  those  who  have  placed  themselves 
in  opposition  to  us  will  only  chuckle  with  delight  if  they 
find  that  their  trades-onion  endeavours  to  stamp  us  out 
are  being  assisted  by  internal  dissensions,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  vast  injury  to  the  Hospital — the  chief  public 
monument  of  our  vitality — and  consequently  to  the  cause 
of  homoeopathy. 

Were  it  for  no  other  reasons  th>c  these,  it  is  essential 
that  we  at  once  sink  our  differences,  bury  all  personal 
feeling,  and  unite  to  form  a  strong  and  united  phalanx — 
all  working  with  a  will,  and  co-operating  harmoniously 
with  each  other.  For  it  cannot  be  too  constantly  remem- 
bered that,  however  each  may  have  differed  in  his  views 
of  recent  proceedings,  all  have  endeavoured  to  act  for  the 
best,  and  to  do  the  best  for  the  interests  of  the  Hospital 
The  more  this  is  kept  in  view  in  criticising  the  actions  of 
those  who  differ  the  one  from  the  other,  the  sooner  will 
mutual  ill-feeling  and  hard  words  be  forgiven  and  for 
gotten. 

It  is  to  bring  about  this  most  desirable  state  of  unani- 
mity of  feeling  and  of  action  that  we  propose  in  this 
article,  without  reference,  otherwise  than  indirectly,  to 
recent  events,  to  argue  <]uietly,  and  from,  as  much  as 
possible,  an  outside  point  of  view,  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  of  late  been  a  source  of  dispute  and  of 
some  little  perEonal  feeling. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  is  it  desirable  that  the  medical 
element  should  be  represented  on  the  Board  at  all  ? 

On  this  point,  we  think,  there  is  now  very  little  varia- 
tion of  opinion,  and  we  can  therefore  the  more  easily 
dismiss  it  in  a  few  sentences.  A  Hospital  differs  from 
other  public  charitable  institutions,  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  devoted  wholly  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  Its 
management  must,  therefore,  involve  points  for  discussion 
which  would  not  present  themselves  in  other  institutions. 
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Such  points  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  one,  and  we  need 
not  waste  time  in  enlarging  upon  them,  but  they  inTolve 
questions  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  or  acted 
upon  without  the  assistance  of  professional  advice.  Of 
course  we  admit  that  a  Board  of  Management  composed 
of  laymen  can  obtain  such  assistance  by  requesting  the 
advice  of  their  coadjutors — the  Hospital  Staff — when 
occasion  requires.  But  we  think,  and  almost  all  now 
admit,  that  it  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  and  direct 
method  of  obtaining  such  help  to  have  one  or  more 
medical  men  as  members  of  the  Board,  who  will,  there- 
fore, be  present  at  the  meetings,  and  will  be  prepared  to 
give  their  professional  opinion  at  once.  This  plan  saves 
unnecessary  delay  in  questions  requiring  immediate  atten- 
tion,  while  the  medical  members  of  the  Board  will  feel 
that  they  have  a  much  greater  share  in  the  responsibility 
of  any  action  taken  upon  their  advice,  than  if  they  were 
eimply  requested  by  the  Board  to  favour  them  with  an 
opinion,  free  from  any  responsibility  of  action. 

Considering  this  question,  then,  as  answered  in  the 
afBrmative,  and  as  one  generally  assented  to  by  all,  we 
pass  to  the  next  question,  on  which  it  is  more  difficult 
to  find  unanimity  of  opinion. 

Should  the  medical  members  of  the  Board  be  members 
of  the  Hospital  Staff,  or  outsiders  ? 

Those  who  take  the  former  view,  that  the  medical 
members  of  the  Board  should  be  chosen  from  the  Hospital 
Staff,  bring  forward  in  its-support'two  arguments.  The 
first  is  that,  being  on  the  Staff,  and  actively  engaged  in 
the  practical  operations  of  the  Hospital,  they  should  be 
more  interested  in  all  that  concerns  it,  and  more  alive  to 
the  needs  of  the  institution.  The  second  argument  is  that 
it  is  due  to  them,  as  honorary  officers  of  the  Hospital,  to 
show  them  this  mark  of  respect  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  services. 

In  makii^  use  of  the  first  of  these  arguments,  they  do 
injustice  to  the  outside  members  of  the  profession.    Were 
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ours  one  of  a  dozen  Homceopathic  Hospitals  in  London, 
there  might  be  a  good  deal  of  force  in  it.  But  we 
have  only  one  Hospital  south  of  Birmingham,  and  in 
the  success  of  our  principal  and  metropolitan  Hospital  aU 
are  deeply  interested,  and  every  one  would  wish  to  vie 
with  another  in  doing  his  utmost  to  promote  its  welfare. 
It  is,  as  we  hefore  remarked,  the  standing  monument  in 
the  metropoUs,  of  onr  vitality,  and  whoever  has  the  caase 
of  homoeopathy  at  heart  has  also  that  of  the  Hospital.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  profession,  yield 
this  point ;  and  nothing  would,  we  are  sure,  give  the 
medical  Staff  more  pleasure  and  support  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  than  to  know  that  all  their  confrhrea  have 
as  lively  an  interest  as  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Hospital. 

This  state  of  general  interest  in  the  well-being  of  onr 
Hospital  is  really  the  best  reply  to  the  second  argument 
used  by  the  members  of  the  Staff,  viz.,  that  it  is  due  to 
them  to  offer  one  or  more  of  their  number  a  seat  on  the 
Board  in  acknowledgment  of  their  honorary  services.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  utilize  this  general  desire 
on  the  part  of  our  professional  brethren  to  be  of  some 
active  service  in  the  cause  of  homceopathy.  There  cannot 
be  more  than  a  limited  number  on  the  Hospital  Staff. 
They  have  the  honour  of  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,  giving  their  valuable  time,  often  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  at  personal  inconvenience ;  and  althoi^b  they 
may  be  willing  to  show  their  devotion  still  further  by 
attending  the  Board  meetings,  and  being  there  of  what 
service  they  can,  yet  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  the 
honour  of  working  actively  in  a  public  way  for  the  great 
cause  should  be  divided,  and  that  others,  not  of  the  Staff, 
should  have  the  privilege  of  serving  the  Hospital  in  their 
own  sphere  as  members  of  the  Board.  The  hands  of  the 
Board  and  of  the  Staff  should  be  strengthened  as  much  as 
possible  by  drawing  together  outside  medical  men  to  co- 
operate with  them,  and  so  keep  alive  the  interest  which 
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we  have  said  is  eo  generally  felt  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Hospitfd ;  and  such  can  be  done  in  no  other  way  than  by 
selecting  professional  men  other  than  those  on  the  Staff  to 
fill  the  medical  seats  at  the  Board.  Such  outside  members 
of  the  Board  would  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  their 
union  with  the  Staff  in  one  common  interest.  They 
would,  moreover,  be  as  conversant  as  the  Staff  with  the 
needs  of  the  Hospital,  as  they  would  frequently  visit  and 
inspect  the  Institution  in  their  capacity  as  members  of  the 
Board,  and  could  fully  talk  over  with  the  Staff  any  points 
which  the  latter  might  suggest ;  while  if  any  difference  of 
opinion  esisted  amongst  the  members  of  the  Staff,  the 
medical  members  of  the  Board  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  weighing  the  various  views  presented  to  them,  and 
of  acting  accordingly. 

Since  it  is,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  so  impor- 
tant that  the  honour  of  serving  the  Hospital,  and  through 
it  of  aiding  the  common  cause,  should  be  divided  as  much 
as  possible,  it  is  clearly,  independently  of  the  existing 
regulations  of  the  Hospital,  no  slight  to  the  Staff  to  select 
outsiders  for  the  vacant  seats  at  the  Board ;  nor,  when 
they  look  at  it  in  this  light,  ought  they  to  think  that  any 
offence,  to  them  is,  in  the  remotest  degree,  intended.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  the  division  of  labour.  They  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  double  labour ;  but  when  the 
opportunity  for  such  active  service  is  so  limited,  they 
ought  not  to  grudge  a  share  of  the  honour  of  being  useful 
to  their  medical  brethren,  who  have  no  professionally- 
official  connection  with  the  Institution,  but  who  yet  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  it.  This  view  of  the  question,  we  are 
satisfied,  has  not  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  Staff, 
or  they  could  not  have  taken  it  as  a  slight  that  they  have 
not  been  asked  to  assume  additional  responsibility. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  it  is  desirable  that  the 
medical  members  of  the  Board  should  not  be  also  members 
of  the  Staff.  One  of  them  we  have  already  alluded  to. 
The  members  of  the  Staff  may  not  be  unanimous  in  their 
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views  upon  some  qnestion  which  may  turn  up  for  discas- 
sion.  If  one  of  the  StaflF  were  on  the  Board,  he  would 
naturally  advocate  his  own  views,  and  give  his  advice 
accordingly,  even  though  he  might  state  that  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  his  colleagues.  By  his  influ- 
ence and  personal  advocacy  he  might  cause  a  good  deal 
of  dissatisfaction — perhaps  ill-feeling — on  the  part  of  his 
colleagues,  which  would  be  a  result  much  to  he  depre- 
cated. 

Or  again,  a  question  might  arise  regarding  one  of  the 
medical  Staff  personally,  on  which  the  Board  would  have 
to  decide.  In  this  possible  juncture — for  it  is  possible — 
it  would  be  a  very  delicate  matter  for  one  of  the  Staff  to 
have  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  colleague.  If  he  acted  up 
to  his  stem  duty,  the  result  would  be  ill-feeling  again  ; 
and  if  he  shrank  from  this  luipleasant  duty,  and  declined 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion  or  in  the  vote,  he  would,  for 
the  time,  virtually  vacate  his  seat  and  his  responsibiUtj. 
Still  more  awkward  would  it  be  if  it  happened  that  the 
one  regarding  whom  the  question  should  arise,  should 
chance  to  be  the  member  of  the  Board  himself.  His  col- 
leagues on  the  Board  would  find  themselves  placed  in  a 
position  of  such  delicacy  that  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  them  to  act  with  freedom. 

This  is  an  argument  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  a 
letter  in  another  part  of  this  Review,  has  already  exerted 
considerable  influence  upon  some  amongst  us. 

Such  are  the  reasons,  argued  from  an  entirely  outside 
point  of  view,  why  we  think  that  if  there  are  to  be 
medical  seats  at  the  Board,  they  should  be  filled  by  men 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  Hospital  Staff. 

Another  question  is — Should  the  Consulting  Physician 
or  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  be  eligible  for  election  on  the 
Board?  In  other  words,  do  our  previous  arguments 
apjily  in  the  same  way  to  him  ? 

Before  answering  this  question,  we  must  first  t 
the  I'osition  of  a  Consulting  Physician  or  Surget 
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Hospital,  He  is  invariably  one  who  has  previously 
served  the  Hospital  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  as  an 
ordinary  physician  or  sargeon.  He  has  attained  to  such 
a  position  in  his  profession  that  he  finds  he  cannot  attend 
to  his  extensive  private  practice,  consistently  with  the 
proper  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Pbysiciaa  or  Surgeon 
to  the  Hospital.  He,  therefore,  resigns  his  post,  to  make 
way  for  younger  men.  As  the  only  mark  of  acknow- 
ledgment  in  their  power  for  his  past  services,  the  Board 
of  Management  appoint  bim  Consulting  Physician  or 
Surgeon.  This  is  always  understood  to  be  a  purely 
honorary  appointment.  Were  it  otherwise,  and  were  it 
understood  that  he  was  to  be  constantly  or  frequently 
called  into  consultation,  his  resignation  of  bis  ordinary 
office  would  be  of  little  use  to  him.  He  would  have  nearly 
as  much  work  as  before,  and  would  find  himself  called 
away  from  his  private  duties  at  any  unexpected  time.  Of 
course,  in  any  case  of  extreme  or  unusual  difficulty,  he 
is  ready  to  give  his  opinion  ;  but  we  would  ask  the  ordi- 
nary Staff  of  any  Hospital  whether  it  is  not  an  extremely 
rare  thing  to  trouble  the  Consulting  Physician  or  Surgeon. 
The  exception  is  so  rare  as  to  prove  the  rule ;  and  were  it 
otherwise,  a  man  whose  daily  engagements  obliged  him  to 
resign  his  ordinary  Hospital  post,  would  think  twice 
before  accepting  this  Consulting  appointment.  Such 
position  being  so  purely  honorary,  and  intended  by  the 
Board  as  a  complimentary  mark  of  thanks  for  valuable 
services  in  the  past,  and  giving  the  holder  of  it,  more- 
over, BO  little  to  do  with  the  active  working  of  the  Hos- 
pital, the  arguments  which  apply  to  the  ordinary  members 
of  the  Staff  do  not  relate  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  his 
high  position  in  the  profession,  attested  by  his  being 
nominated  the  Consulting  Physician  or  Surgeon,  would 
mark  him  as  a  representative  man,  and  one  who,  by  his 
infiuence  and  acquaintance,  must  be  an  acquisition  to  any 
Board  of  Management ;  while  his  previous  career  would 
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enable  him  thorougUy  to  enter  into  all  the  aympathie* 
and  feelings  of  the  regular  Staff. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  tre  think  that  it  shoald  be 
understood  that  the  Consulting  Physician  or  Surgeon 
should  be  eligible  for  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Mam^emenU 

The  last  question  which  falls  to  be  discussed  is  whether 
the  editor  of  a  medical  journal  should  be  eligible  or  not. 
It  may  be  urged,  and  Tery  fairly  ui^ed  in  favour  of  the 
latter  Tiew,  that  the  opinion  that  an  editor  ought  not 
to  be  eligible,  is  one  only  carrying  out  to  its  legitimate 
end  our  own  principle  of  division  of  labour,  and  through 
means  of  it,  of  concentration  of  strength.  But  if  the 
circumstances  are  more  closely  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  position  of  an  editor  of  a  journal  and  that  of 
Physician  to  a  Hospital  are  considerably  different.  The 
question  at  present  under  discussion  is  the  management 
of  a  Hospital,  and  we  argued  that  a  Hospital  Physician 
having  already  a  very  active  and  important  share  in  the 
working  of  the  Institution,  it  was  reasonable  and  natural 
that  outsiders  should  be  allowed  a  share  of  the  honours, 
in  the  only  way  open  to  them,  namely,  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Management.  But  the  editor  of  a  journal 
is,  as  such,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Hospital.  He 
works  as  an  outsider  for  the  profession  at  large,  and 
for  the  cause  of  homccopathy  in  general.  All  he  can  do 
to  benefit  the  Hospital  is,  when  occasion  offers,  so  to 
frame  hia  editorial  remarks  as  to  support,  by  means  of  his 
pen,  and  the  circulation  which  his  suggestions  obtain, 
any  proposals  which  the  Board  of  Management  or  others 
may  publicly  make  for  its  well-being.  But  this  is  only 
occasional.  His  work  is  laborious,  anxious,  full  of  care, 
and  often  thankless,  and  in  the  case  of  the  bomceopathic 
journals,  entirely  gratuitous.  If,  therefore,  he  should  be 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Board  of 
Management,  and  if  he  see  his  way  to  devote  some  of  his 
time  to  the  Hospital  specially,  it  is  rather  hard  that  the 
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fact  of  his  being  an  editor  should  preclude  him  from 
accepting  such  an  invitation. 

Still  more  may  thia  be  urged,  when  in  the  editorial 
management  of  both  the  leading  homceopathic  journals 
there  are  three  gentlemen  instead  of  one.  Were  these 
gentlemen  to  be  considered  as  ex  ojicio  ineligible,  six 
memberB  of  the_  profession  who  are  working  for  the  cause 
of  homceopathy  in  general,  but  have  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  Hospital,  would  be  put  out  of  the  question. 
Such  men,  although  it  may  seem  indelicate  of  us  to 
suggest  it,  have  by  their  public  exertions,  and  in  spite  of 
themselves,  made  for  themselves  a  certain  position  in  the 
profession,  and  when  our  numbers  are  so  comparatively 
limited,  it  seems  a  mistake  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  they 
should  be,  in  virtue  of  their  labours,  ineligible  for  public 
appointments  of  the  kind  we  are  considering.  When  the 
post  of  Physician  to  the  Hospital  had  on  a  former  occasion 
to  be  filled  np,  the  rule,  or  rather  the  understanding  that 
an  editor  was  ex  officio  out  of  court,  had  to  be  set  aside  as 
impracticable.  If  it  should  happen  that  an  editor  of  a 
journal  was  in  the  general  opinion  the  best  man  for  the 
post  of  Physician  or  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  or  con- 
versely, if  it  should  happen  that  a  Physician  or  Surgeon 
to  the  Hospital  should  be  pointed  out  as  the  fittest  man 
to  occupy  the  post  of  an  editor,  it  would  be,  we  think,  a 
great  mistake  for  the  interests  of  homceopathy,  and  con- 
sidering the  comparatively  small  number  of  the  members 
of  onr  school,  if  the  same  man  should  be  regarded  as 
ineligible  for  both  ofiices.  And  if  this  reasoning  is  cor- 
rect, the  same  applies  to  the  seats  at  the  Board  of 
Management. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  editor  of  a  journal  have  a 
seat  at  the  Hospital  Board,  will  he  not  be  trammelled  in 
his  criticisms  of  the  Hospital  and  its  management  ?  We 
do  not  think  this  w  ever  likely  to  be  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  therefore  as 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  afiairs  of  the  Hospital,  he 
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tnaj  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  Board  and  to  the  Insti- 
tution, by  using  his  editorial  infiuence  both  more  actively 
and  more  accurately  in  support  of  the  measures  of  the 
Board,  and  thus  assist  materially  in  enlisting  public  sym- 
pathy with  the  working  of  the  Hospital,  and  any  proposed 
reforms  or  improvements ;  while  any  abuses  which  might 
creep  in  might  be  the  sooner  nipped  in  the  bud,  by  the 
notice  of  them  in  the  pages  of  the  journal.  Of  course  we 
do  not  deny  that  the  juncture  might  possibly  occur  where 
there  was  such  division  of  opinion  or  dissension  on  the 
Board,  that  the  editor  of  a  journal  could  not,  as  a  member 
of  it]  perform  his  editorial  duty  honestly,  without  the 
charge  of  being  one-sided.  This  juncture  is  not  likely 
to  occur,  but  should  it  ever  do  so,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  duty  of  an  editor  to  resign  his  seat  at  the  Hospital, 
and  we  are  sure  that  no  one  in  this  position  would  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  do  so. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  discuss  calmly  and  im- 
partially, and  from  an  outside  point  of  view,  the  various 
questions  on  which  difference  of  opinion  has  of  late  been 
expressed,  and  we  think  that  our  conclusions  are  fully 
borne  out  by  the  arguments  we  have  adduced. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  repeat  what  we  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  that  all  of  us  have  one  common 
interest  at  heart,  and  that  we  are  all  aiming  to  do  the  best 
for  the  Hospital  and  the  cause  of  homoeopathy.  We  are 
aware  that  opinion  has  greatly  difiered  as  to  the  best 
means  of  proceeding  ;  but  though  this  has  been  the  case, 
is  it  not  a  thing  much  to  be  desired  that  private  feeling 
and  difference  of  opinion  should  be  merged,  and  that  all 
should  unite  together  to  promote  harmony  of  feeling  and 
hearty  co-operation  for  the  good  of  the  Hospital  and  the 
cause  of  homoeopathy  ?  Those  medical  gentlemen  who 
have  lately  been  offered  seats  at  the  Board,  have  accepted 
and  retained  the  same,  because  they  believe  that  in  so 
doing  they  are  treading  the  path  of  duty  which  has  been 
presented  to  them.     They  hold  their  scats  solely  with  the 
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object  of  doing  all  the  good  in  their  power  for  the  Hos- 
pital and  for  homoeopathy.  It  is  impossible  that  they  can 
have  any  other  end  in  view.  We  therefore  trust  that  as 
we  have  argued  out  the  merits  of  the  questions  at  issue,  and 
shewn  which  way  the  force  of  reasoning  tends,  our  appeal 
to  the  good  feeling  of  the  professionj  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  cause  we  all  have  at  heart,  will  have  the  effect  of 
"  letting  bygones  be  bygones,"  and  allowing  recent  pro- 
ceedings to  be  considered  res  gesta. 

HINTS  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  CHRONIC 
CONSTIPATION. 
By  Dr.  Baisib. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  readers  of  the  Jtecteto 
that  chronic  constipation  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
and  obstinate,  as  well  as  most  common,  complaints  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  occurring  also  as  it  so  frequently 
does  as  the  result  of  previous  allopathic  medication. 

It  is  not  intended  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  therapeu- 
tics of  the  complaint,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  some 
auxiliaries  to  its  treatment,  which  are,  I  fear,  but  too  oAen 
neglected. 

I  must  not  omit  one  suggestion  to  my  younger  brethren, 
that,  as  a  preliminary  enquiry  into  all  cases  of  this  kind, 
they  should  ascertain  the  state  of  the  patient's  health, 
especially  if  beyond  middle  age.  One  of  the  most  common 
causes  is  imperfect  mastication  from  decayed  or  defective 
teeth. 

The  principal  remedies  for  chronic  constipation  are  still 
those  established  by  our  great  master,  Hahnemann — 
bryonia,  nux  vomica,  and  opium.  I  will  do  no  more  than 
allude  to  the  principal  characteristics  of  each. 

Bryonia  is  the  most  generally  useful  in  cases  com- 
plicated with  sluggish  or  irregular  action  of  the  liver. 

Nux  vomica  suits  cases  attended  with  headache,  foul 
tongue,  cramps  in  the  limbs,  and  disordered  stomach. 

Opium  for  simple  sluggishness  of  the  bowels,  without 
mucn  dyspeptic  disorder.  It  seems  also  peculiarly  adapted 
to  females. 

As  to  the  dose,  I  may  observe  that  I  have  never  seen 
much  benefit  derived  from  the  lower  dilutions.   .In  chronic 
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casCB  I  ftlwaya  uae  the  higher  potenciea — 200,  for  instance 
— giving  a  single  globule  every  raoming,  or  one  ni^ht 
and  morning,  and  persevering  steadily  in  its  use,  with 
occasional  pauses,  till  a  permanent  effect  is  produced. 

Of  the  other  remedies  in  special  cases  I  will  only 
adduce  platina,  which  I  have  found  useful  in  cases  of 
narrowing  or  obstruction  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Alumina,  where  the  fceces  are  unusually  bard  and 
bulky,  as  in  cases  of  children  whose  food  is  principally 
composed  of  milk. 

Of  the  new  (American)  remedies  the  only  one  of  which 
I  have  had  any  experience  is  Hydrastis  canadensia.  This 
I  have  oAen  found  useful  in  cases  of  temporary  or  acci- 
dental constipation — as,  for  instance,  on  a  journey,  or 
after  any  disturbance  of  the  usual  habits  of  life,  when  a 
drop  or  two  of  one  of  the  lower  dilutions  will  give  tem- 
porary relief,  but  I  doubt  its  power  to  remove  a  chronic 
affection. 

I  come  now  to  some  of  the  more  useful  auxiliaries, 
dietetic  or  otherwise,  to  the  purely  therapeutic  treatment 
of  this  complaint. 

For  a  knowledge  of  the  first  of  these  I  am  indebted  to 
my  friend  Dr.  WT  Wolston,  of  Edinburgh.  This  consists 
of  a  t 


1  teaspoonful  of  common  linseed  put  into  a  teacup,  as 
mnch  boiling  water  being  poured  over  it  as  will  cover  it, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  when  the 
whole  IB  to  be  swallowed.  In  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances this  will  procure  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels 
within  twelve  hours,  and  is  especially  valuable  as  a  per- 
fectly innocent  domestic  remedy,  and  one  that  can  he 
adopted  in  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  empty  the  bowels  without  stopping  the  admin- 
istration of  the  remedies  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
complaint,  with  the  action  of  which  it  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere. 

It  will  be  scarcely  possible  to  treat  a  case  of  long- 
continued  constipation  without  the  use  of  enemata,  and  if 
judiciously  used  they  will  be  found  to  accelerate  the  cure. 
But  for  this  purpose  they  should  only  be  used  occasionally, 
say  every  third  or  fourth  day,  and  after  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  evacuate  the  bowels  naturally. 

The  water  used  should  be  of  the  temperature  of  78°  or 
80°,  cold  water  being  too  stimulating  and  hot  water  too 
relaxing,  the  quantity  not  to  exceed  six  to  eight  ounces, 
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retained  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  while  the  patient  lies  on 
the  right  side  in  a  recumbent  position.  In  very  obsti- 
nate cases  I  have  found  it  advantageous  to  administer 
a  small  enema  of  two  or  three  ounces  of  water  of  the 
temperature  mentioned  above  on  going  to  bed,  desiring 
it  be  retained. 

I  may  here  observe  that,  while  undergoing  hydropathic 
treatment  many  years  ago,  I  derived  great  benefit  myself, 
and  saw  many  cases  cured  by  the  continued  administration 
of  small  enemata,  repeated  three  times  a  day  for  months 
at  a  time.  This  was  invariably  followed  after  a  short 
time  by  profuse  evacuations  of  old  hardened  mucus,  the 
cure  seeming  to  keep  pace  with  its  discharge.  The  cases 
in  which  this  occurred  were  invariably  chronic  ones,  in 
which  mnch  medicine  had  been  taken. 

A  very  important  auxiliary  will  be  found  in  the  con- 
stant  use  of  a  wet  compress  over  the  stomach  while  in  bed, 
as  recommended  by  hydropaths.  In  delicate  subjects, 
who  are  deficient  in  reactive  power,  the  compress  may  be 
at  first  wrung  out  of  water  with  the  chill  taken  off,  but 
after  a  few  trials  it  will  be  found  that  cold  water  can  be 
borne,  and  is  more  efficacious.  In  addition  to  its  curative 
effect,  the  wet  compress  is  one  of  the  most  soothing  appli- 
cations possible,  relieving  fiatulence,  distension,  and  all 
kinds  of  intestinal  irritation,  and  frequently  producing 
sound  and  quiet  sleep,  the  only  precaution  necessary  being, 
when  a  general  bath  ia  unattainable,  to  sponge  the  skin 
covered  ny  the  compress  with  cold  water  in  the  morning. 

Another  process,  that  of  friction  applied  systematically 
night  and  morning  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  with  the  hand  over  the  whole  front  of  the  abdomen, 
will  be  found  to  aid  materially  the  action  of  the  bowels, 
the  friction  being  always  directed  &om  right  to  left  over  the 
course  of  the  colon.  It  is  necessary  to  defend  the  skin  by 
smearing  the  hand  with  a  little  oil,  or  cerate  mixed  with 
glycerine,  or  ncatefoot  oil,  or  cod-liver  oil,  might  he  used 
with  advantage,  especially  in  cases  of  extreme  debility  or 
emaciation. 

On  the  important  subject  of  diet  but  a  few  hints  can  be 
given,  as  it  rests  greatly  with  the  patient  himself  to  observe 
what  food  agrees  or  disagrees  with  him. 

Cocoa  is  generally  preferable  to  tea.  Coffee  is  rarely 
admissible,  as,  besides  being  astringent,  it  neutralises  the 
action  of  most  homoeopathic  remedies.     Milk  can  seldom 
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be  borne  by  dyspeptics,  and  generally  adds  to  the  consti- 
pation by  forming  a  curd  in  the  lower  bowels. 

For  the  same  reason  rice,  and  the  starchy  farinacee, 
including  potatoes,  are  inadmissible;  but  sago,  tapioca, 
and  corn-flour  may  be  substituted.  A  certain  proportion 
of  vegetable  food  should  always  form  part  of  the  daily- 
food,  including  fruit,  raw  or  cooked,  especially  prunes, 
apples,  or  pears. 

But  the  article  of  diet  on  which  I  place  the  greatest 
reliance  is  whole  wheat  flour,  as  it  is  called.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  ordinary  brown  or  unbolted  flour,  which  is  only 
suited  to  the  " dura  messorum  ilia"  or  to  people  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  it  all  their  lives,  but  can  seldom 
be  tolerated  by  delicate  stomachs,  frequently  by  its  me- 
chanical irritation  crearing  piles.  What  I  allude  to  is  the 
preparation  called  Chapman's  Whole  Wheat- flour,"  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  grain,  including  the  hard  portion 
next  the  stalk,  which  contains  the  largest  proportion  of 
gluten,  as  well  as  that  which  has  a  laxative  quality,  is 
ground  together  into  a  fine  flour,  so  as  to  produce  no  me- 
chanical irritation.  This  made  into  bread  in  the  usual  way 
should  be  substituted  on  all  occasions  for  ordinary  baker's 
bread. 

And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  my  own  case,  as 
a  sample  of  many  others  within  my  experience. 

I  had  for  many  years  been  a  sufferer  from  an  aggravated 
form  of  dyspepsia,  the  consequence  of  repeated  attacks  of 
dysentery,  brought  on  during  a  long  residence  in  a  tropical 
climate,  and  the  violent  medication  usual  in  those  days. 
Many  of  those  evil  consequences  had  been  removed  or 
palliated  by  a  long  course  of  water-cure,  followed  by 
homoeopathic  treatment  and  careful  diet  and  regimen. 
But  I  remained  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  constipation, 
which  were  sometimes  difficult  to  overcome.  Since,  how- 
ever, I  have  adopted  the  use  of  bread  made  of  the  whole 
wheat-flour  instead  of  ordinary  baker's  bread,  I  have  been 
almost  entirely  free  from  constipation,  the  bowels  acting 
comfortably,  and  with  almost  undeviating  regularity. 

It  seems  unreasonable  that  the  use  of  this  description  of 
flour  has  not  become  more  general  among  all  classes,  as 
it  is  so  obviously  superior  in  nutritive  power  and  diges- 
tibility to  ordinary  white  flour,  besides  being  more 
economical. 

•  See  the  advertisement  on  the  outside  sheet  of  the  Reww. 
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I  have  been  frequently  told  by  persons  asualty  enjoy- 
ing good  health  while  living  in  the  country,  that  when 
they  come  to  reside  for  even  a  short  time  in  a  large  town, 
especially  in  London,  they  invariably  suffer  from  consti- 
pation, which  they  attributed  to  the  bread  being  adul- 
terated with  alum,  but  which,  I  believe,  depends  on  the 
use  of  the  white  flour,  instead  of  seconds  or  brown  flour, 
more  generally  to  be  found  in  country  places. 

Ediobui^b,  July,  1876. 


A  CASE  OF  POISONING  WITH  COPAIBA. 
By  Dr.  W.  A.  Kkwnedy. 

J.  McK.,  aged  23  years,  single,  called  me  on  May  Z2nd, 
1876,  and  gave  the  following  history  : — ■ 

Three  weeks  ago  contracted  a  first  gonorrhcea,  for  which 
he  used  injections  of  sulphate  of  line.  These  arrested 
the  discharge  for  a  time,  but  it  returned,  and  he  began  to 
take  the  oil  of  copaiba.  On  the  19th  he  took  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  pure  oil,  besides  having  taken  one  table- 
spoonful  on  two  or  three  days  previously.  After  each  dose 
he  was  sick,  and  vomited  a  little. 

On  the  SOth  the  discharge  stopped ;  he  had  a  rigor, 
and  noticed  his  face  swollen  and  red.  Went  to  business 
without  taking  food. 

On  the  31st  he  had  great  thirst,  nausea,  vomiting,  com- 
plete anorexia,  restlessness,  with  increase  of  swelling  and 
redness  of  face.  The  arms  and  legs,  and  finally  the  body, 
became  red  and  swollen. 

When  seen  I  found  the  whole  body  edematous — face 
dusky  yellowish-red  colour;  oedema  worst  about  eyelids, 
which  could  not  be  opened ;  some  sticky  discharge  at 
margins  of  eyelids ;  surface  of  stin  of  face  and  neck  raised 
rather  like  measles.  This  is  more  observable  where  the 
raised  eruption  terminates,  next  the  hair  and  at  lower 
parts  of  neck.  Over  the  body  is  a  darkly-reddish  smooth 
eruption,  studded  with  innumerable  points  of  a  deeper 
colour  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  hands  and  feet 
somewhat  resembled  the  face  in  appearance.  The  throat 
is  inflamed,  of  a  dusky  redness,  with  cedema  of  uvula ;  no 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  He  complains  of  feeling  very 
ill ;  he  is  sick  and  restless,  and  had  no  sleep,  but  tossed 
about  all  night.    No  pain  complained  of;  no  difficulty 
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with  the  urine,  which  is  rather  dark  in  colour,  without 
deposit.  Still  intense  thirst ;  tongue  very  foul,  yellowish- 
white  thick  fur ;  bowels  not  moved  for  two  days. 

Morning  temp.  104° ;  pulse  140,  small  and  thready.  In 
the  evening,  temp.  103°;  pulse  130;  stronger. 

Complains  of  bis  head  going  round  during  day,  and  of 
slight  Bore  throat ;  thirst  less  ;  nas  taken  a  little  food  ;  felt 
sick,  and  retched  after  it,  but  retained  what  he  took ;  the 
penis  is  cedematous;  no  pain  in  micturition;  bowels  moved 
slightly ;  has  taken   3  j.  of  brandy  every  two  hours. 

Aeon.  1,  and  bell.  1,  afterwards  aeon.  1,  and  rhtu  iox,  1, 
during  the  day. 

May  ^rd.  Eruption  is  fading,  with  less  oadema ;  eye- 
lids can  be  opened,  showing  conjunctivitis  with  smarting, 
and  copious  (slightly  purulent)  discharge  ;  small  vesicles, 
like  EudamiDa,with  more  opaque  contents,  began  to  appear 
last  night  over  face,  hands,  and  feet ;  feels  better  ;  not  so 
mach  nausea ;  slept  a  little  ;  not  so  restless ;  nor  thirsty ; 
there  is  slight  discharge  from  penis ;  tongue  cleaning ; 
bowels  moved. 

Temp.  101-6°;  pulae  108;  stronger.  To  discontinue 
brandy.  Cont.  med.  In  the  evening,  temp.  102*2°; 
pulse  100. 

Increase  of  vesicular  eruption,  which  is  now  more 
general ;  small  amount  of  desquamation  ;  the  throat  still 
feels  swollen,  but  not  sore ;  urine  examined,  but  nothing 
abnormal  found. 

May  24th.  (Edema  much  less ;  back  of  hands  covered 
with  vesicular  eruption,  the  vesicles  being  large  and 
broad, and  filled  with  pus;  vesicles  on  other  parts, drying 
up  and  disappearing  ;  rash  now  mostly  on  legs,  of  rather 
a  bright  hue;  complains  of  eyes  smarting;  photophobia 
and  lachrymation  very  great ;  on  looking  into  eyes,  slight 
erosions  of  the  conjunctiva  seem  to  have  occurred ;  has 
slept  well ;  swelling  of  penis  less ;  throat  better ;  taiking 
more  food  ;  tongue  cleaner ;  bowels  moved. 

Morning  temp.  100'7°;  pulse  90;  good.  To  have 
bell.  1,  and  fn^c.  corr.  1,  with  lot.  ztnct  sulph.  to  eyes.  In 
the  evening,  temp.  1014°;  pulsp  100. 

Eyes  much  the  same ;  tears  very  smarting ;  thinks  he 
may  have  rubbed  them  with  a  towel  soiled  with  gonorr- 
hceal  discharges,  because  he  remembers  that  they  smarted 
after  using  it 

May  25th.     Has  not  slept  during  night  from  a  short 
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drr  cough ;  eruption  still  less ;  vesicles  drying  and  scaling 
off;  ejreB  better ;  less  lachrymation  and  smarting  ;  tongue 
cleaner  ;  bowels  not  moved.  To  discontinue  loticn  to  eyes. 
Cont.  med. 

Temp.  99°  ;  pulse  82. 

May  26th.  Better  in  all  respects  ;  epidermis  desquam- 
ating generally ;  has  scratched  epidermis  off  back  of  hands, 
leaving  them  sore  ;  eyes  quite  well ;  cough  better  ;  bowels 
not  moved  ;  tongue  quite  clean  ;  appetite  improving. 

May  S7th.  Desquamation  still  going  on,  especially  on 
hnnds  ,  all  eruption  and  rash  gone  ;  in  other  respects  con- 
valescent. 

Newcastle-Dn-Tyoe,  13th  Juoe,  1876. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  MATERIA  MEDICA. 
By  D.  Dycb  Brown,  M.A.,  M.D. 

II. — AcARicus  MuscAKits  (Fly-Agaric — a  Poisonous 

Mushroom). 

(Continued  fVom  p.  440.) 

Meapiratory  apparatus.  The  action  of  agaricut  on  the 
respiratory  tract  ia  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  subject  yet  considered,  and  is  beautifully 
in  harmony  with  what  has  already  been  displayed  of  its 
action.  It  will  be  remembered  that  agaricus  causes  con- 
gestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pha- 
rynx, and  that  this  irritation  extends  downwards  to  the 
Btomach.  We  now  find  that  it  descends  along  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  and  bronchial  tabes.  Its  action 
here  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  every  one  its  close  analogy 
to  ipecacuan.  The  form  of  irritation  set  up  is  one  of 
spasmodic  bronchitis,  when  there  is  a  marked  dominance 
of  the  spasmodic  or  neurotic  symptoms  over  the  inflamma- 
tory. The  form  of  cough  which  is  almost  uniformly  pro- 
duced in  the  provers  is  a  very  violent  spasmodic  cough, 
coming  in  severe  6u,  with  more  or  less  long  intervals 
between,  causing  vomiting  sometimes,  but  by  no  means 
frequently ;  much  of^ner  the  convulsive  fit  of  coughing 
is  followed  by  sneezing  and  lachrymation.  Along  with 
this,  there  is  evident  spasm  of  the  larynx  and  bronchial 
tubes,  as  evinced  by  the  feeling  of  tightness  and  constric- 
tion, with  painful  sensation  of  oppression  of  the  chest 
and  difficult  breathing ;  wheezing  sounds  often  precede 
No.  8,  Vol.  ao.  S3 
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the  cough.  The  cough  ia  worst  in  the  morning  and  at 
night.  It  also  continues  through  the  day,  but  not  so  bad 
as  at  night,  when  the  prover  has  to  sit  up  in  bed  on 
account  of  the  violence  of  the  cough  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  hreath. 

Let  us  examine  these  interesting  symptoms  more  in 
detail. 

In  the  larynx ,  symptoms  very  much  resembling  those  of 
laryngismus  stridulus  are  recorded.  There  is  a  **  sense  of 
constriction  in  the  larynx,  and  oppression  which  make  him 
dread  suffocation."  There  is  a  sense  of  tickling  in  the 
larynx,  sometimes  a  "  scratching  irritation,"  which  causes 
coughing.  "  Huekiness  of  voice "  is  also  noted.  So 
much  for  the  laryngeal  symptomB. 

Next,  as  to  the  spasmodic  cough.  As  one  prover  puts 
it,  "  the  cough  has  the  peculiarity  of  appearing  in  isolated 
attacks,  is  eery  violent,  and  ends  with  repeated  sneezing." 
It  is  described  hy  alt  the  provers  in  remarkably  uniform 
terms  as  a  violent,  spasmodic,  convulsive  cough,  the 
paroxysms  lasting  for  some  time,  with  an  interval,  some- 
times prolonged,  of  complete  freedom  from  cough.  At 
night  the  prover  is  frequently  wakened  out  of  steep,  and 
has  to  sit  up  in  bed  to  recover  his  breath. 

The  symptoms  descriptive  of  this  cough  amount  to  46 
in  number. 

The  cough  is  only  once  noted  as  causing  vomiting,  and 
once  as  causing  the  inclination  to  vomit,  distinguished 
thus  from  drosera.  It  is  often  noted  as  heing  followed  by 
sneezing  and  lachrymation.  It  is  not  stated  by  any  that 
the  face  gets  red  or  bluii>h,  as  is  the  case  in  ipecacuan, 
but  several  times  the  cough  is  described  as  heing  so 
severe  as  to  cause  the  prover  to  double  himself  up. 
Although  the  redness  or  hlurness  of  the  face  so  often 
noted  in  the  ipec.  cough  is  not  noticed  by  any  prover  of 
agaricus,  still  we  can  hardly  read  the  atiove  description 
without  supposing  that  it  must  occur,  and  has  passed  by 
unnoticed.  The  cough  also  is  noted  by  severu  provers 
as  being  worse  after  a  meal,  probably  ^om  irritation  of 
the  gastric  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  It  is 
also  to  be  noticed  that  the  cough  in  most  provers  was 
dry,  and  in  those  where  there  was  expectoration  it  was 
scanty,  mucous,  or  starchy.  The  breathing  is  much 
affected,  and  there  are  evidences  of  marked  spasm  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.     One  prover  says  he  "  was  obliged  to  sit 
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up  in  becl,  because  the  spasmodic  contractiona  of  the  air- 
pass^es  threatened  to  suffocate  him."  Others  describe 
the  breath  as  short,  asthmatic,  and  with  attacks  of  sufToca- 
tion,  "  obliged  to  stand  still  seTeral  times  in  order  to  be 
able  to  take  breath,"  difficult,  laboured,  and  aggravated. 
Wheesing  is  also  noted  as  occurring  before  a  cough,  with 
wheezing  and  snoring  sounds  at  night ;  and  one  prover 
records  "  difficuU  and  noity  reapirattQit"  Other  symp- 
toms which  really  are  part  of  this  condition  of  the  respi- 
ra  tor  J  tract  are  recorded  under  "  Chest ;"  and  as  I  am 
following  Dr.  Allen's  arrangement,  I  shall  reserve  further 
remarks  till  I  have  examined  the  symptoms  of  the 

Chest.  Very  prominently  we  find  the  provers  complain 
of  tightness,  tension,  pressure,  and  oppression  of  the  chest 
and  dificulty  in  breathing.  They  feel  as  if  the  chest 
were  too  fullj  as  if  constricted,  with  inability  to  take  a 
proper  inspiration,  resulting  in  frequent  breathing;  as 
oppressed  with  a  heavy  load;  and  feeling  of  anxiety. 
These  symptoms  in  different  words  occur  forty-seven 
times.  Burning  sensation  in  the  chest  is  occasionally 
complained  of.  Stitching  pains  through  the  lungs  are  not 
un frequently  complained  of. 

Another  class  of  pains,  evidently  nerve  or  neuralgic 
pains,  occur  with  very  marked  frequency  in  the  walls  of 
the  chest.  They  are  noted  as  occurring  in  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  extend- 
ing to  every  part  of  the  wslls  of  the  chest.  They  are 
generally  of  a  stitching  or  pricking  character,  are  some- 
times aggravated  by  a  deep  inspiration,  while  frequently 
the  provers  have  a  feeling  as  if  a  deep  breath  would 
relieve  the  pain.  One  prover  records  "  a  transient  sensa- 
tion of  icy  coldness  in  a  small  Rpot  the  size  of  a  gold 
dollar,  in  front  of  the  shoulder-blade."  Twitching  of  the 
intercostal  muscles  is  also  noted. 

Lastly,  we  find  on  the  skin  of  the  chest,  as  we  already 
saw  on  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  lips,  an  eruption  of 
"mattery  pustules"  (vesides?— D.  D.  B.),  with  a  red 
areola,  causing  itching  and  burning.  This  itching  and 
burning  pain  is  also  noted  as  felt  in  the  skin,  without  the 
eruption. 

T'he  therapeutic  indications  of  this  portion  of  our  sub- 
ject are  very  clear  and  important. 

1,  In  laryngismus  stridulus,  agaricui  ought  to  be  an 
excellent  medicine. 
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S.  In  tpatmodic  or  asthmatic  bronchitis,  the  patho- 
genesis points  to  agaricut  as  being  a  remedy  of  prime 
valne. 

3.  In  ipaamodic  atthma  it  may  be  of  great  ase,  and  is 
well  worth  remembering. 

4.  In  Khooping-cough  also  its  indicatiooB  are  very  plain. 
I  may  here  remind  my  readers  of  the  ulcer  at  the  side  of 
the  frienum  lingus  which  we  foand  caused  by  agaricut, 
and  which  is  very  frequently  found  in  whooping-cough. 
(See  "  Mouth.") 

5.  In  hay-asthma,  the  convulsive  cough,  followed  by 
sneezing  and  lachrymation  and  tightness  of  the  chest, 
point  at  once  to  agaricus  as  one  of  the  few  remedies 
which  arc  of  eervice  in  this  distressing  affection. 

6.  Neuralgia  of  the  chett-icalls,  the  frequent  concomi- 
tant of  spinal  irritation.  This  I  shall  notice  more  parti- 
cularly afi^erwards. 

7.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  agaricus  will  be  found  a  remedy  of  value  in  herpes 
zoster.  The  burning  and  itching,  along  with  the  eruption 
of  "mattery  pustules"  (vesicles?)  having  a  red  areola, 
upon  the  skin  of  the  chest,  with  the  one-sidedness  of  most 
of  the  neuralgic  pains  of  agaricus,  suggest  this  drug  as  a 
remedy  in  zona. 

Heart  and  pulse.  The  most  prominent  condition  of 
the  heart,  as  seen  in  the  provings,  is  that  of  nervous  irri- 
tability. A  number  of  provers  testify  to  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  chiefly  seen  in  the  early  morning,  in  the  even- 
ing, on  standing  upright,  and  on  lying  down  in  bed. 
Along  with  this  there  is  a  feeling  of  pressure,  a  "  disagree- 
able feeling  as  if  the  heart  were  compressed,"  with  feeling 
of  anxiety  in  the  precordial  region.  Other  pains  noted  as 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  generally  stitching  pains,  seem 
to  me  to  be  neuralgic  pains  in  the  chest-walk.  The  pulse 
is  noted  by  a  few  provers  as  being  quick,  email,  and  in- 
termitting ;  this  pulse  probably  is  the  one  which  is  pre- 
sent during  the  palpitation.  The  most  observable  cha- 
racter of  the  agaricus  pulse,  however,  is  a  slow  pulse,  at 
the  same  time  small,  v>eak,  depressed,  unequal,  and  inter- 
mitting. 

Such  a  state  of  palpitation,  precordial  uneasiness,  and 
weak,  slow,  or  intermitting  pulse,  is  just  what  one  finds  in 
a  case  of  general  nervous  debility. 

I  may  here  quote  what  Dr.  Hughes  (Pharmacodgna- 
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mic3, 3rd  edit,  p.  79)  saya  of  muscaria  or  muscarin.  "  It 
has  been  noted  of  old  that  in  some  cases  of  poisoning  by 
fungi  the  power  of  the  vascular  system  was  remarkably 
depressed.  The  provers  also  invariably  report  reduction 
of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Physiological  experimeu- 
tatioa  has  now  proved  that  this  property  resides  id  the 
muscaria  of  the  fungus,  and  that  its  rationale  is  excitation 
of  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vagi,  slowing  the  heart's 
action,  and  ultimately  arresting  it  in  diastole.  The  irri- 
tability of  the  organ  itself  is  unimpaired ;  and  a  dose  of 
atropine,  which  depresses  the  inhibition,  sets  it  going 
again." 

Neck  and  Back.  The  action  of  agarieuB  upon  the 
spinal  cord  is  very  marked  and  important  Few  medi- 
cines correspond  so  closely  with  the  disease  known  as 
"  spinal  irritation,"  in  which  pains  of  various  kinds  are 
felt  in  the  vertebral  column,  with  tenderness  in  certain 
portions  of  it,  often  in  small  spots,  on  pressure.  This 
pain  generally  occurs  in  delicate,  nervous  females,  is 
worse  on  exertion  or  after  fatigue,  requires  a  rest  for  the 
back  for  its  relief,  and  is  associated  with  neuralgic  pains 
of  the  sensory  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  these  neu- 
ralgic pains  being  generally  found  in  the  course  or  at  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves  arising  from  the  portion  of.  the 
spinal  cord  which  pains  and  is  tender  on  pressure.  In 
the  provings  of  agaricut  we  have  this  condition  beau- 
tifully and  fully  pictured.  We  find  'peculiar  painfulness 
along  the  spinal  column  when  stooping  ;  'violent  sltooting, 
burning  pains  deep  in  the  spine  ;  'aching  along  the  spine 
and  limbs  ,-  'pain  in  the  sacrum,  a  sort  of  crick  in  the 
back  (fiexenschus),  extends  along  the  whole  spinal  column 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  'when  stooping,  the  spinal  column 
experiences  pain,  as  though  it  were  too  wetuc  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  body  ;  'sensation  as  if  ants  were  creep- 
ing along  the  spine  ,■  pain  in  the  back  as  after  continual 
stooping;  spinal  column  sensitive  to  the  touch;  'every 
increased  motion  causes  violent  pain  in  several  places  in 
the  spinal  column  ;  'increased  painfulness  in  the  spinal 
column  at  every  turning  motion  of  the  body,  especiaUy  in 
the  region  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  and  second  lumbar 
vertebrae,  which  becomes  throbbing  after  increased  motion; 
painful  throbbing  in  the  spinal  column  ;  'mornings,  the 
spinal  column  is  so  sensiiice  that  even  leaning  back  against 
the  chair  causes  pain  ;  'peculiar  sensitiveness  of  the  spinal 
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column  token  washing  with  a  sponge;  *  a  drawing,  Untiee 
pain  along  the  tehtde  tptnat  column,  and  oecational  fiying 
pains  along  the  course  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  *  after  dinner, 
pain  in  the  spine,  especially  a  spot  about  the  sise  of  the 
palm,  in  the  middle  of  the  spinai  column  ;  is  very  sensi- 
tice  to  the  touch,  as  well  as  at  ecery  motion  of  the  body  ; 
pressive,  boring  pain  in  the  middle  of  the  bftck  ;  shooting 
pain  in  the  Tertebm ;  biting,  barning  sensatioD  in  a  spot 
as  large  as  a  fiYc-cent.  piece  in  the  spinal  column ;  the 
muscles  of  the  back  feel  weak  ;  he  finds  it  difficult  to  sit 
stf  aight  without  leaning  against  something  ;  on  examina- 
tion, pain  was  felt  in  several  places  along  the  spine. 

I  have  giTen  these  symptoms  in  full,  in  order  to  give  a 
dear  notion  of  their  nature,  which  a  mere  descnption 
might  fail  in  convepng.  These  are  a  fair  sample  of  the 
pains  felt  in  the  spinal  column,  and  are  remarkably  distinct 
and  important.  Once  we  find  the  peculiar  cold  or  icy 
sensation  of  agaricus  described  as  a  "  sensation  in  the 
back  as  if  cold  air  were  spreading  over  the  whole  body 
from  the  spine  ;"  and  twice  it  is  noted  that  between  the 
lumbar  and  dorsal  vertebra,  and  once  in  the  coccyx,  a 
sensation  is  felt  as  if  the  spinal  marrow  were  being  touched 
with  an  icy-cold  object.  These  spinal  pains  are  felt  by 
different  provers  in  all  positions  of  the  spinal  column,  from 
the  neck  to  the  sacrum. 

Besides  these  spinal  paina  and  sensations,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  pains  in  all  parts  of  the  trunk.  These 
pains  have  been  partially  noticed  before  under  Chest,  &c. 
They  are  generally  of  a  stitching  character,  often  described 
as  from  coarse  splinterB  in  the  muscles,  sometimes  tearing, 
at  other  times  like  an  electric  shock,  or  again  drawing,  or 
again  a  bruised  sensation. 

Now,  these  symptoms  very  clearly  indicate  the  disease 
known  as  "  spinal  irritation,"  but  do  they  indicate  any- 
thing  more  serious  in  the  way  of  actual  inflammation  of 
the  spinal  cord  ?  My  reading  of  the  pathogenesis  is  that 
almost  the  whole  morbid  condition  is  nothing  more  than 
spinal  irritation.  I  say  almost,  because  some  symptoms 
do,  I  think,  point  to  a  certain  amount  of  congestion  of  the 
cord.  Possibly  some  of  the  pains  described  in  the  quoted 
symptoms  may  be  referable  to  this  state.  Certain  others, 
however,  point  more  decidedly  to  congestion  of  a  slight 
degree,  such  as  "  a  pain,  very  sensitive  to  touch,  in  the 
ISth  dorsal,  and  1st  aud  Sud  lumbar  Tertebne,  with  a 
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feeling  of  coldness  in  the  gluteal  muscles  and  formication 
in  the  feet."  The  cold  feeling  may  be  nothing  more 
than  the  peculiar  agartcus  sensation,  but  the  formication 
points  to  congestion  of  the  cord.  Again,  "  pain  along  the 
spinal  column  was  so  violent  that  he  often  did  not  know 
what  position  to  take  in  bed  to  lie  comfortably." 

Other  symptoms  indicative  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the 
next  sections,  while  the  paralytic  condition  of  the  sphinc- 
ter vesicee  will  be  remembered.  Twitches  in  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk  are  frequently  noted. 

There  are  in  Dr.  Allen's  work  three  separate  sections 
following,  consisting  of  "  extremities  in  general,"  "  upper 
extremities,"  and  "  lower  extremities."  I  shall  group 
these  in  one. 

Upp«r  and  lotoer  extremities.  The  symptoms  included 
under  these  sections  must  be  summed  up  shortly,  on 
account  of  their  great  number  and  general  similarity.  We 
find  (1)  pains  evidently  of  a  neuralgic  character,  similar 
to  what  we  have  found  in  other  parts  of  Ihe  body.  They 
consist  of  stitching,  splintering  pains,  drawing  paiiis, 
burning  pains,  tearing  pains,  and  shooting  pains  like 
electric  shocks,  and  occasionally  the  icy- cold  feeling. 
These  pains  are  sometimes  confined  to  particular  spots, 
but  more  frequently  extend  throughout  the  half,  some 
times  the  whole  of  the  arm  and  leg. 

I  must  also  note  that  in  a  considerable  number  of 
eymptoms  we  find  the  pain  referred  to  the  region  of  the 
sciatic  nerve — i.e.,  commencing  at  the  back  part  of  the 
hip-joint,  and  going  down  the  back  of  the  thigh.  In  a 
number  of  cases  we  find  the  pains  in  the  right  or  left  knee, 
and  is  there  of  a  tearing,  drawing,  or  stitching  character; 
and  in  a  considerable  number  the  pain  is  felt  as  in  the 
long  bones  of  arm  and  leg  of  a  tearing  character,  easier  in 
the  heat  of  the  bed. 

These  pains  are  so  numerous  in  course  and  position 
that  I  find  it  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  group  them 
all  in  this  short  description,  unless  I  am  to  quote  the 
pathogenesis  entire,  which  here  is  out  of  the  question. 
It  must  not,  therefore,  be  understood  that  they  are  unim- 
portant  or  slight,  because  it  is  quite  the  reverse ;  the 
pains  are  most  prominent,  and  of  the  greatest  import- 

ft.  We  find  symptoms  indicative  of  a  certain  amount 
of  spinal  congestion  other  than    those  already  noticed. 
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TheBe  are  few,  aad  may  be  quoted  almost  entire.  "  Easy 
going  to  sleep  of  the  extremities;"  "she  felt  as  if  her 
limbs  did  not  belong  to  her ;"  "  formication  in  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities ;"  feeling  of  "  numbness  in  the 
GkiD  of  the  forearm  and  back  of  hand ;"  "  heaviness  and 
coldness  of  the  lower  extremities ;"  "  weight  in  the  legs;" 
"  the  knees  gave  way  on  walking  without  feeling  fatigae ; " 
"  coldness  of  the  lower  extremities;"  "loss  of  sensation 
and  coldness  in  the  gluteal  muscles;"  " formication  in 
the  gluteal  muscles,  and  a  cool  creeping  sensation  from 
the  legs  to  the  toes  ;"  "  painful  sense  of  paralysis  in  left 
thigh;"  the  limbs  knocked  together;"  "sensation  of 
paralytic  numbness  in  left  1^ ;"  "  heaviness  in  the  feet ;" 
"  formication  in  the  feet ;"  "  cold  feet,  as  if  plunged  in 
snow  ;"  "  coldness,  extending  up  to  the  condyles  of  the 
knees  ;"  "  staggering  gait  in  walking." 

8.  We  find  evidence  of  weakness  and  weariness  in  the 
lower  extremities,  with  feeling  of  prostration.  These  I 
shall  notice  more  fully  again  under  "  Generalities,"  as 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  tbe  indication,  not  so  much  of  para- 
lysis from  spinal  congestion,  as  part  of  tbe  general  weak- 
ness and  lassitude  of  the  whole  body,  which  we  shall 
afterwards  see  is  produced. 

4.  We  find  in  both  upper  and  lower  extremities  mus- 
cular twitches  and  tremors. 

5.  We  see  in  the  pathogenesis,  both  in  hands  and  feet, 
clear  indications  of  chilblains,  or  a  condition  of  skin 
closely  allied  to  it.  The  symptoms  of  the  latter  are  so 
distinct  that  I  shall  quote  tbem  entire.  •"  Burning  and 
itching  on  both  hands  at  if  they  had  been  frozen,  and  were 
afiected  by  winter's  cold  (or  a  cool  summer's  day);  'ihe 
parts  were  hot  aad  awoUen,  and  looked  very  red  ;  this 
condition  lasted  uninterruptedly  for  four  months,  during 
which  the  bands  would  become  so  swollen,  after  rubbing,  ■ 
on  account  of  incessant  itching  and  burning  on  a  cool 
spring  day,  that  the  knuckles  could  not  be  seen  for  many 
hours ;"  •"  itching  redness  and  burning  of  the  hands,  as 
occurs  when  the  parte  are  frozen ,■"  "itching,  burning, 
and  redness  of  the  toes,  as  if  the  parts  had  been  frozen  ;  " 
*'  the  left  great  toe  is  swollen  at  the  imbedding  of  the' nail, 
and  is  very  painful ;"  "  frequent  tearing  in  the  ball  of  the' 
big  toe  of  the  left  foot." 

What,  then,  are  the  therapeutical  indications  deducible 
from  this  full  pathogenesis  ? 
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First  and  foremost,  in  gpinal  irritation,  it  ought  to  be  a 
remedy  of  prime  value,  removing  the  spinal  sensations 
and  the  accompanying  neuralgia. 

S.  In  the  milder  forms  of  spinal  congestion. 

3.  In  neuralgic  pains  in  general,  in  the  trunk,  and 
extremities. 

4.  It  seems  to  me  that  agaricus  ought  to  he  one  of  the 
few  remedies  we  have  for  the  relief  of  those  distressinfr 
neuralgic  pains  which  form  a  prominent  symptom  in  pro- 
grettive  locomotor  ataxy.  There  is  perhaps  no  other 
remedy  in  the  Fharmacopceia  which  produces  such  a 
clear  picture  of  those  burning,  shooting,  darting  pains, 
like  electric  shocks,  which  shoot  up  from  the  foot  to  the 
thigh.  We  have  not,  to  be  sure,  the  ataxic  symptoms 
developed  in  the  provings,  further  than  the  weakness  in 
the  limbs  and  staggering  gait,  but  we  have  the  spinal 
congestion,  and  the  posterior  or  sensory  columns  of  the 
cord,  which  are  the  seat  of  locomotor  ataxy,  markedly 
affected,  as  shown  by  the  pains.  It  may,  therefore,  turn 
out  that  agaricus  will  be  curative  in  the  early  stages  of 
this  hitherto  very  incurable  disease. 

5.  In  sciatica  we  may  find  agaricus  a  welcome  addi- 
Uon,  well  worth  a  trial,  to  our  stock  of  remedies  in  this 
complunt. 

6.  In  chilblains  we  have  in  agaricus  as  close  a  simile 
as  it  is  possible  to  have. 

Qeneralities.  We  have  in  this  section  collected  together 
the  convulsive  or  spasmodic  movements  which  we  have 
seen  to  recur  in  every  part  of  the  body.  When  epilepsy 
has  been  previously  existing,  the  fits  were  more  frequent 
and  more  severe.  True  convulsions  are  noted  three 
Hmes }  in  one  case  of  poisoning  "  most  violent  tonic  and 
clonic  spasms  lasted  all  day;"  and  the  convulsions  are 
noted  once  as  alternating  with  stupor.  All  the  other 
recorded  spasmodic  or  convulsive  movements  are  limited 
or  localized,  and  are  of  the  choreic  type.  These  occur  in 
all  parts  of  the  body.  In  one  prover,  while  lying  on  the 
couch, "  the  body  was  suddenly  shaken,  and  the  right 
arm  involuntarily  pulled  down  to  the  side,  having  been 
previously  under  his  head." 

Another  prover  says  :  "  At  three  o'clock  in  the  night, 
restlessness  in  every  muscle  of  voluntary  motion,  upon 
which,  quivering  of  the  whole  body,  especialh"  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  finally,  action  of  the  muscles  as  in  St.  Vitus' 
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dance,  which  remain  uncontrolled  by  the  greatest  effort  of 
the  will."  TVemor  of  the  limbs  and  general  trembling  U 
also  recorded. 

It  is  very  interesting  and  important  from  a  clinical 
point  of  view  to  note  that  twice  the  convulsive  movements 
were  confined  to  the  right  side  of  the  body. 

We  find  also,  as  we  might  anticipate  from  such  a  power- 
fully neurotic  drug  as  agarieus,  that  the  provers  com- 
plain of  general  weakness  over  the  whole  body,  sense  of 
weariness  and  lassitude,  and  unfitness  for  exertion.  The 
arras  get  easily  tired  with  the  least  exertion,  and  the  lower 
limbs  feel  weak,  heavy,  and  as  if  it  were  an  effort  to  lift 
them  ;  they  give  way  under  one  from  weakness.  In  fact, 
there  is  general  nervous  prostration,  with  tendency  ^o 
faint,  and  easy  perspiration. 

The  therapeutic  indications  are  clear. 

In  agaricui  we  have  a  remarkably  close  simile  to  chorea, 
not  only  in  the  character  of  the  convulsive  movements, 
but  in  their  sometimes  being  confined  to  one  side.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  in  this  disease. 
The  embolic  theory  of  chorea  is  abandoned  by  the  most 
recent  writer  on  the  subject,  M.  Jaccoud,  of  Paris  {Med. 
Times,  1876-76),  except  as  accounting  for  a  limited 
number  of  cases ;  he  likewise  shows  that  the  corpus  stria- 
tum and  optic  thalamus  are  not  the  seat  of  the  disease  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  but  that  a  disordered  state  of 
the  spinal  cord  is  the  only  satisfactory  general  cauae  of 
chorea.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  this  point  more 
minutely  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  indi- 
cate this  much,  in  order  to  show  how  close  a  pathological 
simile  agaricua  is  to  chorea. 

Secondly,  the  general  weakness  and  lassitude  of  the 
whole  body  only  completes  this  picture  oi  general  ner- 
vous debility  or  prostration,  which  we  have  already  seen 
manifested  in  the  neuralgic  tendency,  the  phosphatic 
urine,  the  sexuiil  debility,  &c.,  and  it  points  to  agaricua 
as  a  remedy  of  value  in  such  general  nervous  depression. 

iSSdn.  We  have  already,  in  the  various  sections,  had 
to  notice  the  akin  symptoms ;  all  that  I  need,  therefore, 
do  here  is  to  recapitulate  them.  They  amount  to  itching 
or  burning  itching  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  chiefly 
the  abdomen,  chest,  inside  of  the  thighs,  the  fingers,  and 
the  scalp.  In  a  good  many  instances  tnis  itching  u  accom- 
panied by  an  eruption  of  pimples  (lichen),  and  in  oUiers 
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the  eruption  resembles  herpes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
liere  what  I  hare  remarked  upon  these  appearances 
already. 

Fever.  In  all  or  most  conditions  of  depressed  nervous 
fever  the  patient  is  apt  to  feel  chilly,  has  difficulty  in 
keeping  warm,  and,  after  getting  warm,  is  apt  to  become 
unnaturally  so  or  feverish,  and  to  perspire  easily.  Such 
we  find  to  be  the  case  in  the  provers  of  agaricus. 

Sleep  and  dreams.  We  have  already  seen  the  state  of 
languid  weariness  and  depression  caused  by  agaricus.  In 
keeping  with  this  condition,  we  find,  under  the  present 
section,  that  through  the  day  the  provera  felt  heavy  and 
drowsy,  yet  without  being  able  to  &\es^,frequenty  awning, 
followed  in  one  case  by  involuntary  laughter.  The  sleepy 
feeling  is  noted  in  one  prover  as  being  great,  but  that  the 
pains  and  uneasiness  in  his  legs  kept  him  awake.  At 
night  the  sleep  is  uneasy  and  restless,  the  prover  waking 
frequently,  sometimes  after  disagreeable  dreams,  at  other 
times  from  the  starlings  and  pains  in  the  body,  the  result 
being  an  unrefreshed  feeling  in  the  morning. 

Such  is  the  pathogenesis  of  agaricus.  It  is  a  medicine 
which  is  comparatively  little  used.  One  wonders  at  this, 
considering  the  marked  indications  for  its  use  in  a  number 
of  diseases.  I  shall  feel  well  repaid  if  this  essay  results 
in  the  attention  of  the  profession  being  drawn  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  drug,  and  in  a  corresponding  use  being 
made  of  it  in  disease. 

Aberdeen,  May,  1876. 

LECTURES  ON  ULCERS, 

Delivered  at  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospitai,, 

By  Jambs  Jokes,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng., 

Surgeon  to  the  Hospital. 

I. — On  the  Pathology  of  Ulcers. 
Gentlemen, — As  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  and  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Lectures  Committee,  the  duty  devolves 
upon  me  of  addressing  you  in  my  turn.  The  subject 
which  I  have  chosen  for  my  two  lectures  is  that  of  Ulcers 
of  the  Skin — one  of  great  interest  to  medical  men,  and 
especially  surgeons,  as  being  about  the  commonest  form 
of  disease  which  the  latter  has  to  treat     And  not  only  is 
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it  of  great  interest  on  that  account,  bat  aleo  from  the  fact 
that  the  diseased  processes  go  on  under  our  eyes,  and  the 
phenomena  which  present  themselves  to  us  are  not  only 
interesting  as  peculiar  to  these  diseases  of  the  skin,  for  we 
may  learn  from  them  what  the  character  of  analogous 
processes  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  taking  place  in 
internal  organs  is.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  other  organ,  ex- 
cepting the  eye,  from  which  the  pathology  and  treatment 
of  disease  can  be  so  easily  exemplified  as  it  can  be  from 
the  skin. 

Ulcers  are  much  more  common  amongst  the  poorer 
than  the  richer  classes  of  society,  but  I  trust  they  will  not 
be  the  less  interesting  to  you  on  that  account.  For, 
firstly,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  your  first  patients  may 
come  from  that  very  class  in  which  they  are  so  common, 
and  upon  your  success  in  curing  these  may  depend  your 
chance  of  success  in  the  place  in  which  you  elect  to 
practice.  Moreover,  there  are  higher  grounds  why  you 
should  make  jrouraelf  acquunted  with  the  phenomena  of 
disease  and  its  treatment  in  whatever  social  section  you 
may  happen  to  meet  them,  both  scientific  and  moral.  The 
scientific  one  is  that  no  one  can  be  considered  a  student  of 
medicine  who  docs  not  study  the  course,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  all  diseases ;  and  if  these  particular  ones  were 
left  out,  there  would  he  a  very  serious  gap  indeed  in  your 
scientific  attainments.  The  moral  ground  is  that,  as  upse 
who  profess  Christianity,  it  is  your  duty,  and  should  be 
your  pleasure  also,  "  to  do  good  unto  all  men." 

Before,  however,  considering  the  phenomena  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  skin,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  a  process 
which  is  the  usual,  if  not  constant,  precursor  and  accom- 
paniment of  ulceration,  e.ff.,  inflammation. 

Inflammation  was  well  knovm  to  the  ancients,  and  it 
seems  that  in  almost  all  countries,  and  amongst  all  obser- 
vers, the  increased  heat  of  the  part  struck  them,  and  from 
this  it  is  named,  in  Latin,  tTtfiammalio,  in  Greek  phlegma, 
and  similar  words  in  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  and  Arabic,  all 
words  denoting  the  physical  fact  of  having  been  set  on 
fire.  Now,  this  morbid  process  termed  inflammation 
(itself  a  derivation  from  the  Latin),  is  characterised  by 
the  following  symptoms  : — Pain,  heat,  redness,  and  swell- 
ing, to  which  may  be  added  disturbance  of  function  of  the 
part  affected,  together  with  increased  heat  of  the  whole 
body,  thirst,  dryness  of  skin,  restlessness,  and  accelerated 
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pulse,  symptoms  which,  collectively,  constitute  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  what  is  known  as  inflammatory  fever. 

These  symptomB  were  probably  observed  as  amongst 
the  commonest  results  of  severe  wounds,  at  first ;  then  it 
was  noticed  that  similar  ones  resulted  from  certain  blood- 
processes,  such  as  gout  and  erysipelas  ;  and  as  observation 
became  more  extended,  the  disease  would  be  recognised 
as  affecting  internal  organs,  and  manifesUng  analogous 
symptoms  in  them  ;  so  that  inflammation  would  be  spoken 
of  as  a  morbid  process  which  might  manifest  itself  in  any 
organ  of  the  body  :  a  grand  generalization  which,  though 
DOW  commonly  recognised  even  by  the  non-medicai 
public,  was  only  arrived  at  after  long  obserration  and 
research,  followed  by  patient  induction. 

I  propose  to  consider  the  symptoms  a  little  more  in 
detail.  Redness  is  due  to  increased  vascularity;  in  some 
cases  it  is  absent  from  the  part  affected,  because  the  dis- 
eased tissue  is  itself  non-vascular,  and  gets  its  supply  of 
nutritious  fluid  by  long  reaches  of  imbibition  from  neigh- 
bouring arteries.  This  is  well  seen  in  keratitis ;  the 
cornea  itself  contains  no  vessels,  but  there  is  ia  all  cases 
of  this  disease  a  zone  of  deep-seated  vessels  to  be  observed 
at  the  junction  of  the  sclerotic  with  the  cornea.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  redness  corresponds  with  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammation,  but  there  are  diflerencea  in  the  quality 
of  the  redness  to  be  noticed  as  well.  In  some  cases  you 
will  observe  that  it  is  a  bright  acarlet,  and  in  other  cases, 
as  in  the  lad  whose  foot  I  removed  for  disease  of  the 
tarsus,  whom  you  have  seen  upstairs,  the  redness,  though 
quite  as  intense,  is  that  of  a  dark  purple,  and  almost  a 
black. 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  these  differences  in 
the  quality  of  the  redness  ?  It  is,  I  believe,  this — that  in 
one  case  the  circulation  ia  rapid  through  the  part,  and  the 
blood-vessels  and  capillaries  oe in g  distended  with  arterial 
blood,  give  the  skin  the  bright  scarlet  colour.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  others,  the  circulation  through  the  part  is 
much  retarded,  and  in  some  almost  stopped.  In  these  the 
vessels  become  distended  with  dark  venous  blood  (the 
blood  not  readily  escaping  from  the  part,  is  not  of  course 
srated  iu  the  lung  as  it  should  be),  which  gives  the  skin 
the  deep  purple  colour  I  have  mentioned.  Now,  this 
distinction  is  of  some  importance,  as  I  think  it  is  in  the 
latter  case  that  local  blood-letting  is  of  value.     You  will 
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recollect  the  case  of  diseaGe  of  tarsus  I  have  referred  to. 
The  whole  of  the  skin  surrounding  the  ankle-joint  seemed 
doughy,  and  what  is  frequently  called  boegy.  Though  I 
had  opened  it  very  freely,  there  vae  hardly  any  diBcharge 
from  the  wounds  during  the  whole  time  he  was  in  the 
hospital  until  the  day  I  removed  the  limb.  My  colleague, 
Dr.  Yeldham,  saw  him,  and  feeling  persuaded  there  was 
pus  there  that  wanted  an  outlet,  recommended  a  freer  in- 
cision on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  Accordingly  I  made 
one  about  an  inch  long  and  an  inch  and  a-half  or  two 
inches  deep.  No  pus  escaped  through  the  opening,  but 
about  three  ounces  of  blood  were  loBt,  with  marked  relief 
of  pain,  swelling,  and  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cesa  in  the  joint ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  that  rehef  would 
hare  been  so  marked  or  so  long  continued  in  a  case  where 
the  circulation  was  freer.  This,  however,  gentlemen,  is 
one  of  the  points  you  will  do  well  to  determine  for  your- 
selves. 

Swelling  is  the  next  symptom.  A  certain  amount  of 
swelling  might  be  caused  by  the  over-distention  of  the 
blood-vessels ;  but  there  is  in  all  cases  where  the  inflam- 
matory process  has  lasted  sufGciently  long,  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  the  fluid  lying  outside  the  blood-Teseels. 
In  fact,  the  part  is  more  juicy  than  ordinarily.  But 
another  matter  may  be  noticed :  not  only  is  there  an  ex- 
aggeration as  to  quantity  in  the  juices  of  the  part,  but 
probably  also  in  quality.  It  is  highly  probable,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  laws  of  osmosis  (this  is,  perhaps,  not 
proven,  and  experiments  on  the  passage  of  fluids  through 
animal  membranes  outside  the  body  can  at  best  be  consi- 
dered but  feeble  imitations  of  the  vital  processes  which  go 
on  inside),  that  the  blastema,  as  the  fluid  outside  the 
blood-vessels  is  called,  contains  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  materials  in  solution  as  the  liquor  sanguinis,  but  in 
very  much  less  proportion.  Now,  when  the  mflammatory 
process  is  set  up,  the  ordinary  blastema  comes  nearer  and 
nearer  in  quality  to  the  liquor  sanguinis ;  first,  perhaps, 
becoming  richer  in  the  salts  contained  in  the  liquor,  then 
in  the  nitrogenous  elemente,  and,  lastly,  rupture  of  the 
over-distended  blood-vessels  may  take  place,  and  blood- 
corpuscles  thus  be  found  in  the  effusion. 

Strieker  has  observed,  however,  blood-corpuscles  pass- 
ing through  the  walls  of  capillaries  without  any  rupture, 
and  two  explanations  of  this  fact  have  been  given — one 
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that  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  contain  stomata,  the  other 
that  the  capillaries  have  properties  similar  to  those  by 
wbicli  the  amoeba  expels  the  uodigested  mass  from  hia 
interior. 

Inflammatory  effusions,  however,  contain  more  of  cer- 
tain salts  than  the  blood  itself  does.  These  salts  are 
chloride  of  sodiam  (Beale  found  hardly  aoy  chloride  of 
sodium  in  the  urine  of  those  eufiering  from  pneumonia, 
the  whole  of  the  chlorides  that  would  have  been  normally 
excreted  by  that  organ,  being  needed  in  the  lung),  and 
the  phosphates  (Lehrnann  says  that  the  bloodless  weeping 
from  wounds  is  more  highly  pfaoephatic  than  the  liquor 
sanguinis).  In  fact,  both  these  salts  are  in  great  excesB 
wherever  cell  development  is  going  on  rapidly  (this,  pro- 
bably, is  the  reason  why  the  growth  of  the  nails  are 
checked  in  all  acute  diseases,  and  frequently  in  preg- 
nancy). 

Another  characteristic  of  inflammatory  effusions  is  the 
presence  of  organic  forms.  Pus,  as  you  know,  is  full  of 
cells.  The  pus  cell,  I  may  mention,  is  about  sVini  ^^  '^ 
inch  in  diameter,  and  nearly  always,  if  not  quite,  has  a 
compound  nucleus. 

Pain  is  the  next  symptom ;  it  is  caused  by  the  nerves 
participating  in  the  inflammatory  process  ;  and  it  is  by  the 
sensation  of  pain  thus  caused  that  the  patient  gets  notice 
that  something  is  wrong.  The  pain  is  not  intense  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  but  in  proportion 
to  its  degree.  Moreover,  the  tissues  affected  modify  the 
pain  much,  the  intensity  of  the  pain  where  there  is  inflam- 
mation of  dental  pulp  is  well  known.  In  ulcers  over  the 
shin  bone,  the  inflammation  affects  by  continuity  of  tissue 
the  pereosteum,  and  causes  violent  pain.  Fain  may  vary 
much,  it  may  be  pulsatile  or  throbbing ;  there  may  be 
sensations  of  compression,  but  in  inflammations  of  sur- 
faces, pain  is  burning  as  if  stung  by  nettles  or  pricked 
with  needles ;  where  ulcerative  processes  arc  going  on 
the  patient  frequently  complains  of  gnawing. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  comes  tenderness.  ITiit 
is  always  preient  if  the  pain  be  injiammatory ,  and  there- 
fore becomes  an  important  diagnostic  mark.  There  are 
sometimes  inflammations  where  there  is  tenderness  hut  do 
pain. 

•Heat.  With  regard  to  this  sympttfm  it  has  been  sap- 
posed  that  the  increased  heat  of  the  part  was  simply  due 
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to  increased  supply  of  blood,  aod,  since  Hunter's  days, 
the  general  idea  has  been  that  no  part  of  the  body  can 
have  its  temperature  raised  above  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  itself.  If  this  be  so  the  part  itself  is  passive.  There 
are  those,  however,  who  contend  that  the  part  is  itself 
heat- producing,  and  that  the  blood  received  from  the  in- 
flamed port  is  heated,  is  loaded  with  a  mass  of  material 
that  is  less  stable  than  ordinary  in  its  compowtion,  and 
thus  the  excitement  is  communicated  to  the  whole  of  the 
circulating  fluid.  Hunter's  experiments  were  misleading 
on  account  of  the  coarseness  of  the  thermometric  apparatus 
he  used,  but  Mr.  Sim^n  and  Dr.  Edmund  Montgomery 
have  demonstrated,  flrstly,  that  the  blood  supplied  to  an 
inflamed  limb  is  not  so  hot  as  the  focus  of  inflammation  ; 
secondly,  that  the  venous  blood  returning  from  an  inflamed 
limb,  though  not  so  hot  as  the  focus  of  inflammation,  is 
hotter  than  the  arterial  blood  supplied  to  it ;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  venous  blood  returning  from  an  inflamed  limb  is 
hotter  than  the  corresponding  current  on  the  opposite  side. 
These  experiments  demonstrate  that  the  part  is  heat- 
producing;  which  is  just  what  we  should  expect  from 
considering  the  nature  of  the  inflammatory  process.  To 
these  four  symptoms  must  be  added  another — "  functional 
disturbance." 

Inflammatory  fever  I  purpose  leaving  out  of  my  present 
lecture,  as  there  is  seldom  much  of  it  in  ordinary  ulcera- 
tions of  the  skin.  One  other  point,  however,  I  must 
touch  upon  before  leaving  the  subject  of  inflammation, 
via.,  the  increase  offibrine  in  the  blood,  which,  when 
drawn,  coagulates  with  a  bufly  coat,  and  is  cupped.  With 
respect  to  Uiis  I  would  only  say  that  the  balance  of  scien- 
tific opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  its  being  a  product  of 
tissue  waste  rather  than  an  organic  compound  formed  in 
the  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  the  tissues  ;  and 
this  is  supported  by  the  consideration  of  the  diseased  and 
physiological  states  in  which  it  is  found  most  abundtmtly. 
Frequent  bleedings  can  never  diminish  it,  as  was  toimerly 
thought,  if  this  view  be  the  true  one. 

Causes  of  inflammation  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
exciting  and  predispoiing ,  though  the  distinction  cannot 
always  be  kept  up. 

Exciting  causes  are  acts  of  mechanical  or  chemical  vio- 
lence from  within.  The  presence  of  foreign  bodies, 
morbid  products  of  secretions,  such  as  urinary  and  biliary 
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calcali,  retained  potreacible  escretioits  (nrine  in  paralyais 
veaicie),  concretions  of  blood,  tnasBeB  of  tubercle,  dead 
tissue,  Buch  as  sloughs  or  sequestra  and  deficient  inner- 
vation. As  this  last  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  homceo- 
pathiste,  I  shall  take  some  pains  to  prove  it. 

Firetly,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  which  is 
well  known  to  ophthalmic  surgeons,  viz.,  that  injury  to 
the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  6th  cranial  nerve  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  destructive  inflammation  of  the  eyeball, 
commencing  with  keratitis.  Now,  in  nearly  all  cases  of 
inflammation  from  deficient  innervation,  the  diseased  or 
injured  nerve  is  a  sensitive  one,  aitd  many  explanations  of 
its  being  so  have  been  oSered.  The  first  was,  that  the 
nerve,  whether  diseased  or  injured,  conveyed  wrong  im- 
pressions to  the  nerve  centres,  which  resulted  in  a  greater 
supply  of  blood  to  the  part  than  was  needed ;  but  those 
who  give  this  explanation  would  have  to  prove  that  hyper- 
emia is  itself  sufficient  to  set  up  all  the  phenomena  of 
inflammation.  A  second  explanation  is  that  the  part, 
having  lost  its  sensibility,  is  no  longer  able  to  guard  itself 
against  adverse  influences ;  and  it  was  held,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  eye,  that  the  irritation  of  dust  in  it  not 
being  felt,  the  proper  movement  of  the  lids  for  the  remov- 
ing of  the  offending  material  did  not  take  place,  and  in- 
fiammation  resulted.  But  ophthalmic  surgeons  have  re- 
moved the  lids  altogether,  and  though  when  the  natural 
protection  of  the  eye  has  been  taken  away  inflammation 
has  sometimes  come  on,  yet  it  is  quite  different  in  its  cha- 
racter to  that  produced  by  injury  to  the  nerve  as  above. 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  ?  I  believe  it  is  this — 
that,  together  with  the  sensitive  nerve,  there  are  some 
fibres  of  the  sympathetic;  and  when  these  are  injured, 
the  nutrition  of  the  part  which  it  is  their  business  to  super- 
intend suffer,  and  inflammation  u  the  result.  Meisner's 
experiments  show,  too,  that  it  is  only  when  the  inner 
fibres  of  the  ophthalmic  are  divided  that  the  above  patho- 
logical results  follow.  Now,  as  I  believe,  it  is  through 
these  trophic  nerves  that  homceopathic  drugs  exert  their 
curative  power,  I  shall  give  you  some  more  instances  of 
inflammation  produced  by  this  cause. 

A  case  is  reported  in  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Monthly  Homceopathic  Review,  or  the  Britith  Journal  of 
Homoeopathy,  (1  cannot  now  find  the  reference,)  of  ulcer- 
ation of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  which  spread  downwards 
No.  S,  Vol.  SO.  » 
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from  tlie  region  of  the  paroUd  gland  till  all  the  neck  was 
involved,  and  also  tliat  over  tbe  collar  bone  and  upper 
part  of  the  breast.  This  began  with  neuralgia  of  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve,  which  was  followed  by  a  large 
glandular  swelling  behind  the  ascending  ramus,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  disease  above-mentioned.  The  gentleman 
who  treated  this  case  concluded  that  all  the  symptoms  were 
due  to  the  disordered  nerve-function,  and  thinking  cheli- 
donium  majus  to  be  the  drug  homceopatbic  to  the  neu- 
ralgia, gave  it  in  pretty  sensible  doaea,  and  cured  his 
patient. 

A  case  is  reported  W  Mr.  Henry  Lee  of  a  man  who 
had  syphilitic  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  an  ulcer 
formed  on  the  right  elbow,  and  gradually  spread  until  the 
skin  of  the  whole  arm  was  involved.  The  man  had  con- 
vulsions ;  the  right  parietal  bone  was  freely  trephined, 
the  convulsions  ceased,  and  the  ulcer  healed  up.  Mr. 
Lee  distinctly  says  that  this  was  not  a  specific  ulcer,  but 
was  caused  by  the  cranial  disease  exciting  irriution  of  the 
nerves  at  their  exit  from  the  skull,  and  the  diseased  pro- 
cess resulted  from  the  innervation  being  inj'ured,  and  he 
•ays  such  cases  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  narrates  a  case  in  which  mortifica- 
tion of  the  ankle  came  on  within  iti  hours  afler  an  injury 
to  the  spine.  Mr.  Holmes  Goote  tells  us  of  a  warder  in 
the  city  prison.  Bridewell,  who  suffered  from  agonizing 
pain  is  the  head  ;  the  pain  chiefly  followed  the  course  of 
the  right  superior  maxillary  nerve  and  its  branches.  In 
time  the  cornea  became  opaque  and  conjunctiva  red. 
•After  some  weeks  the  cornea  sloughed,  the  humours  of 
the  eye  escaped,  and  the  organ  collapsed.  One  night, 
after  agonising  pain  in  the  head, -something  was  felt  to 
burst;  there  was  profuse  dischai^e  of  thick  matter  from 
the  nose.  At  once  the  man  began  to  recover  his  health, 
and  continued  to  improve  until  he  got  quite  well. 

In  the  museum  ofBartholomew's  Hospital  is  an  example 
of  a  penetrating  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  trunk  of  the  5th  cerebral  nerve,  caused 
by  a  tumour  pressing  upon  the  pons  varolii.  The  whole 
nutrition  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face  was  im- 
paired, the  patient  had  frequent  attacks  of  erysipelas  and 
epistaxis,  foUowed  by  destructive  ophthalmic  inflammation. 

I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  these  cases  will  convince  you 
that  deficient  innervation  is  a  frequent  cause,  not  only  of 
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inflammatioD,  but  of  ulceration  and  mortification.  I  may 
Bay  that  they  do  not  leave  a  doubt  upon  my  own  mind. 

Another  cause  of  inflammation  is  found  in  abnormal 
properties  of  the  circulating  fluid,  as  in  gout  or  syphilis ; 
deficiencies  of  certain  elements  in  the  blood ;  the  corneal 
olcer  in  Majendie's  experiments,  produced  by  deficiency 
in  nitrogenous  food,  is  a  case  in  point. 

Contagion.  Isordiuaryinfiammationconti^ousT  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is.  Again  I  must  refer  to  the 
practice  of  the  ophthalmic  surgeon.  You  know  there  is  a 
disease  called  pannus.  This  ia  frequently  treated  by 
the  introduction  of  pus  into  the  eye,  and  thus  producing 
artificial  inflammation.  Feringer  succeeded  in  inducing 
ophthalmia  in  87  cases  by  the  contact  of  products  of  in- 
flammation. In  £9  of  these  the  pus  was  taken  from  those 
suffering  with  simple  infantile  ophthalmia,  11  from  gonor- 
thceal,  i  from  the  urethra  of  a  boy  aged  3J  years,  in  40 
cases  from  eyes  with  acute  noa-goaorrhceal  ophthalmia, 
in  S  cases  from  the  eye  of  a  child  with  acute  palbebral 
ophthalmia,  and  in  3  cases  &om  eyes  with  old-standing 
chronic  ophthalmia.  All  these  different  causes  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — stimulants  and  depressers. 

Prediapoiing  causes  are  chronic  inanition,  old  age, 
over-fed  state  of  body,  abuse  of  strong  drinks,  ingestion  of 
decomposing  organic  matters,  climatic  conditions.  All 
act  probably  by  causing  what  has  been  called  "  weakness 
of  molecular  constitution,"  meaning  thereby  a  too  great 
readiness  to  die.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  opposite 
states  of  inanition  and  plethora  may  produce  the  same 
result. 

Id  the  case  of  chronic  inanition,  it  is  probable  that  the 
body  ekes  out  its  existence  by  retaining  parts  that  would 
be  deprecated  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  order  to 
maintain  continui^  of  texture.  In  the  opposite  case  an 
immense  mass  of  material  is  retained  in  the  body,  because 
the  excretory  organs  cannot  get  rid  of  it  quickly  enough, 
and  this  mass  has  a  great  tendency  to  death  and  chemical 
change. 

And  DOW,  as  to  one  of  the  results  of  inflammation, 
namely,  vlceratian.  Ulceration  is  a  process  in  which  the 
matenals  of  inflamed  tissues  liquified  or  degenerated  are 
cast  off  in  solution  from  free  surfaces,  or,  more  rarely, 
absorbed  from  the  substance  of  the  bod^.  If  not  deep  it 
may  be  called  desquamation  or  excoriation.    When  dege- 
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Derated  or  dead  tissue  is  thrown  off  from  a  free  surface 
en  masse,  so  as  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  it  is  called 
gangrene  or  sloughing ;  hut  when  the  physiological  atoms 
of  which  a  part  consists  are  thus  thrown  off  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  in  a  liquefied  state,  the  result  is  called 
ulceration  ;  and  perhaps  the  best  way  to  study  the  pheno- 
mena of  ulceration  ia  to  observe  the  process  which  takes 
place  when  a  mass  of  tissue  dies  as  the  result  of  disease  or 
accident,  the  layer  of  living  material  next  to  the  dead 
mass  ulcerates,  and  by  this  means  the  slough,  as  the  dead 
piece  of  skin  is  csllecl,  is  separated  Irom  the  living  tissues 
around,  and  ia  cast  off  from  the  body ;  there  is  generally, 
under  such  circumstances,  formed  what  surgeons  term  a 
line  of  demarcation. 

This  line  becomes  grooved,  and  then  more  deeply  ex- 
cavated,  until  the  deud  mass  is  thrown  off.  The  surface 
from  which  the  dead  piece  is  thus  thrown  off  ia  an  ulcer  ; 
and  the  explanation  of  the  process  is  that  the  dead  mass, 
having  now  become  an  irritant  inflammation  and  soften- 
ing of  the  adjacent  tissues  takes  place.  As  a  result,  the 
molecules  composing  the  part  are  either  thrown  off  dis- 
solved in  the  fluid  discharge  from  the  wound,  or  are 
simply  suspended  in  it.  An  essentially  similar  process 
may  be  seen  in  any  spreading  ulcer.  There  is  always 
some  liquid  discharged  from  ulcers  in  which  these  dege- 
nerated particles  are  held  in  solution,  or  suspended.  Tlie 
characters  of  this  discharge  may  be  various.  When  ulcera- 
tion is  very  active,  it  is  usufdly  thin,  yellowish,  or  grey- 
ish, tinged  with  blood,  albuminous,  not  spontaneously 
coagulable,  coutaining  abundant  molecular  matter,  the 
debris  of  the  tissues,  and  corpuscles  like  ill-formed  pus 
cells.  In  the  healthy  or  healing  ulcer,  however,  the  dis- 
charge assumes  the  (^aracter  of  what  is  called  by  surgeons 
"  laudable  pus."  It  may  be,  and  when  ulcers  are  spread- 
ing, often  is,  corrosive  ;  it  may  also  be  fetid,  from  the  too 
great  readiness  to  decomposition  of  the  molecular  con- 
tents. 

So  long  as  an  ulcer  is  in  progress  the  surrounding  tisr 
sues  are  inflamed,  and  the  character  of  the  inflammatjoa 
is  that  usually  known  as  "  low."  The  redness  surround- 
ing the  ulcer  is  dusky,  the  heat  burning  and  pungent,  the 
edges  are  more  or  less  jagged,  the  ulcerated  surface  dusky, 
brown,  yellow,  mottled,  without  granulations,  and  ready 
to  bleed.    As .  the  ulcer  assumes  the  healing  type,  these 
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signs  of  lour  inflammarion  give  way  to  those  of  a  healthy 
"  determination  of  blood  "  to  the  part  which  is  needed  for 
the  healing  process.  These  may  be  classified  according 
to  the  constitutional  state  with  which  they  are  connected, 
or  according  to  the  particular  form  or  appearance  each 
variety  assumes.  Thus  they  are  named  irritable  chronic 
sloughing,  &c. 

The  best  way  of  studying  them  is  to  lake  the  healthy 
ulcer  as  a  type  with  which  to  compare  all  the  rest.  It  is 
such  a  sore  as  is  left  by  the  separation  of  a  slough  caused 
by  accident  in  a  healthy  person.  Shape,  size,  number, 
and  locality  of  this  variety  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
accident.  If  the  skin  only  has  been  destroyed  its  base  is 
level,  slightly  depressed,  and  becomes  nearly  flush  with 
the  surrounding  skin  as  it  is  nearer  healing.  It  is  covered 
with  small  red  granulations,  which  are  soft,  velvety, 
elastic  to  the  touch,  do  not  bleed,  and  are  not  painfully 
sensitive.  The  edges  are  not  sharply  cut,  but  shelve  to 
the  base.  They  are  generally  opaque  white  in  colour ; 
the  epidermis  is  slightly  thickened.  Next  to  this  is  a 
pale  bluish  line,  produced  by  the  newly-formed  epidermis 
veiling  the  florid  granulations,  and  just  within  this  there 
may  frequently  be  noticed  a  line  of  granulations  of  a 
deeper  red  character  than  those  at  the  base  of  the  ulcer, 
the  explanation  being  that  there  is  more  vascularity  at  the 
point  where  the  reparative  process  is  going  on,  with 
greater  pain.  Such  an  ulcer  secretes  laudable  pus.  The 
treatment  is  nil,  with  the  exception  of  protecting  it  from 
injury.  I  have  been  more  particular  in  describing  this 
form  of  ulcer,  as  it  is  the  one  which  you  will  do  well  to 
compare  with  all  others. 

In^mmatory  ulcers  are  nearest  to  these  in  type,  they 
generally  occur  as  the  result  of  injury,  and  the  reason  why 
the  inflammatory  type  of  ulcer  results  from  this  injury 
and  not  the  healing  one,  depends  upon  the  state  of  consti- 
tution of  patient.  They  are  generally  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  leg,  and  single ;  small  (not  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter  generally),  shape  irregular,  bases  level,  very 
little  depressed,  rugged,  no  granulations,  red  look,  raw, 
Or  sometimes  ash  grey  or  yellowish,  with  adherent  thin 
slough;  edges  abrupt,  not  shelving  as  in  the  healing, 
angular,  shreddy ;  discharge  is  thin,  watery,  excoriating, 
and  frequently  tinged  with  blood ;  the  skin  round  is  full 
red,  dusky,  or  bright,  but  burning,  and  painful  down  to 
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the  booe;  BOrroanding  dsraes  frequently  <EdenmtonB.  The 
caases  of  a  woaud  usaming  tliia  type,  may  be  pledtora 
or  iDaDidon.  See  prediiposiag  cansea  of  inflaraniatioii. 
The  best  treatment  for  this  kind  of  nicer  u  rest,  keepn^ 
the  limb  od  a  level  with  the  body,  hot  poaltices,  and 
heUadonna  internally.  I  generally  give  a  drop  of  the 
mother  tincture  of  belladonna  in  a  table-spoonful  of  water 
every  fbar  hours.  The  general  treatment  mast  be  r^^- 
lated  according  to  the  cause  of  the  ulcer  assnmii^  this 
type.  If  it  be  plethora,  a  low  diet  is  best;  bnt  it  is  too 
often  the  opposite,  and  then  your  patient  most  be  fed  ap. 
But  there  are  other  considerations  with  regard  to  diet  that 
are  also  imperative.  Yon  will  recollect  what  I  have  said 
with  regard  to  the  presence  of  phosphates  and  chlorides 
in  all  cases  of  rapid  cell  formation,  and  I  consider  that  it 
is  most  important  that  these  salts  should  be  supplied  in  all 
cases  where  the  reparative  process  is  slow.  The  best  way 
of  giving  the  phosphates  is  in  the  food,  and  tvdinary 
butcher's  meat  is  rich  in  these  elements ;  but  remembering 
how  often  it  is  that  these  ulcers  occur  in  those  who  are  too 
poor  to  get  much  meat,  it  is  well  to  look  about  for  some 
other  kind  of  food  which  is  cheaper.  A  very  good  sort 
for  this  purpose  is  the  ordinary  oatmeal  porridge,  a  food 
that  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  not  appreciated  by  the  poor  of 
this  country,  and  one  also  that  is  being  given  up  by  the 
factory  and  mill  hands  in  the  large  towns  of  Scotland, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  their  health ;  the  coarse  meal 
of  which  it  should  be  made  contains  those  parts  of  the 
grain  in  which  the  phosphates  are  most  abundant.  It  is 
said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ordinary  wheat  flour,  ia 
order  to  make  it  look  fine  and  white,  has  these  parts  sepa- 
rated from  it,  or  else  perhaps  the  bread  would  be  mnv 
nourishing  than  it  is.  Now,  I  have  tried  porridge  made 
of  crushed  wheat,  and  though  I  believe  it  to  oe  very 
nourishing,  it  will  hardly  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
ordinary  porridge;  for  it  is  not  so  tasty,  and  besides,  the 
wheat  being  more  glutinous,  it  becomes  a  heavy  sticky 
mass,  and  is  by  no  means  tempting.  Some  that  I  know, 
however,  who  are  almost,  if  not  entirely  vegetarian,  make 
the  crushed  wheat,  cooked  in  some  way  or  another,  their 
staple  article  of  diet.  Common  salt  is  easily  attainable. 
Id  recommending  this,  I  know  I  am  running  coimt^  to 
the  authority  of  a  Hahnemannian  of  great  reputation  in 
this  town ;  but  there  is  greater  authority  even  than  his 
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ioi  holding  th&t  "salt  is  good."  Hia  opinion,  however,  is, 
I  have  heard,  that  Bait  is  only  harmful  when  it  is  eaten 
ancooked,  and  that,  cooked  with  the  food,  its  deleterious 
properties  are  got  rid  of.  So  long  as  the  patient  has  a 
proper  supply,  I  don't  think  it  matters  whether  it  is 
cooked  or  not. 

lliete  are  other  directions  with  regard  to  diet  yon  will 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  and  in  order  to  bring  this  before 
you,  I  will  relate  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  has  been 
under  my  care  in  the  hospital.  He  is  a  Scotchman,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  has  not  been  able  Apparently  to  maintain 
the  position  in  life  which  he  once  had.  For  a  long  time 
before  his  admission  he  had  been  in  a  state  of  semi-starva- 
tion. He  was  first  under  the  care  of  my  late  collei^ue, 
Dr.  Hale.  When  admitted  he  had  heemoptysis,  and  on 
the  right  leg,  half  way  between  the  bead  of  the  fibula  and 
the  outer  malleolus,  was  an  abscess  which  the  House 
Surgeon  opened.  Under  Dr.  Hale's  treatment  the  hsmop- 
tysis  stopped ;  the  opening  of  the  abscess  was,  however,  so 
late,  and  the  skin  had  already  become  so  thin,  that  ulcera- 
tion of  the  integuments  took  place,  and  there  remained 
a  large  ulcer  about  three  inches  by  two,  with  the  integu- 
ments hanging  over  it  ail  round  to  the  extent  of  from  f  to 
^  of  an  inch ;  these  overhanging  edges  were  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  and  there  was  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the  touch, 
so  much  so  that  he  got  the  reputation  of  be;ing  a  coward. 
As  this  was  the  only  morbid  condition  he  was  now  suffer- 
ing from,  he  was  put  under  my  care.  He  had  various 
drugs  given  with  no  success,  and  after  some  time  an 
abscess  formed  on  the  corresponding  spot  on  the  other 
leg,  which  I  opened  and  injected  afterwards  with  a  weak 
Bolntion  of  carbolic  acid.  On  my  next  visit  I  found  that 
there  had  been  no  discharge,  the -wound  had  healed,  and  I 
was  congratulating  myself  that  the  abscess  was  thoroughly 
and  completely  healed  up.  About  tea  days  after  this  was 
opened  a  swelling  formed  again,  there  was  great  tender- 
ness, it  discharged  from  the  original  opening,  and  I  found 
that  pressure  near  the  bead  of  the  fibula  increased  the 
quantity  of  the  dis^arge.  On  passing  a  probe  into  the 
wound,  I  could  insert  its  whole  lengUi;  and  after  some 
time,  I  made  a  counter  opening  about  three  inches  from 
the  original  one  which  communicated  with  the  first,  for 
a  probe  could  be  passed  from  one  to  another ;  I  made 
another  opening  afterwards  near  the  head  of  the  fibula. 
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Hie  discbaTKe  from  these  wounds  became  rery  much  dis- 
coloured with  blood,  and  on  one  occaaion  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  bleeding  from  one  wound,  the  blood  pouring  out 
in  a  stream.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  Reflecting  on  this  tendency  to  hKmorrhage, 
and  connecting  it  with  the  inanition  resulting  iioni  his 
previous  circumstances,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  really  analogons  to  scurvy.  I  ordered  him  two  lemons 
a  day,  and  from  this  time  he  rapidly  improved,  the  abscess 
healed  up,  and  the  ulcer  became  much  smaller.  Now 
there  are  often  cases  of  this  kind  where  some  alteratioa 
in  the  dietary  is  of  the- greatest  benefit  to  the  patient,  and 
perhaps  many  of  the  cases  where  the  patients  have  been 
ill  fed  might  be  benefited  with  hme  or  lemon  juice,  even 
if  there  be  no  symptoms  of  scurvy,  especially  in  those 
cases  where  the  discharges  become  more  or  less  sanious. 

Eczematoua  ulcers  upon  the  legs  are  common.  They 
may  be  the  result  of  injury,  as  in  the  inflammatory  type, 
the  resulting  inflammation  in  the  adjacent  tissues  assuming 
an  eczematuus  character,  exuding  thin  serous  fluid  or 
having  cracks,  the  fluid  forming  into  scales  if  not  removed. 
In  old  people  the  skin  becomes  purpuric,  and  there  is  con- 
stant itching  and  burning ;  they  are  frequently  associated 
with  gout,  struma,  or  other  constitutional  diseases;  and 
they  are,  according  to  Sir  James  Paget,  those  ulcers  the 
healing  of  which  is  more  likely  to  do  the  patient  harm 
than  that  of  any  other ;  for  if  they  be  due  to  a  gouty  or 
strumous  diathesis,  the  constitutional  taint  manifests  itself 
in  a  quarter  where  it  is  the  least  harmful  to  the  patient, 
and  this  outlet  being  stopped,  the  gout  or  the  struma  may 
show  itself  by  attacking  some  internal  and  more  important 
organ,  such  as  the  brain,  kidneys,  &c.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  skin  is  not  an  important  organ,  I  believe  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  imporuffit  in  the  body ;  one  having 
functions  very  analogous  to  those  of  the  lungs  and  the 
kidney.  But  the  destruction  of  a  few  square  inches  of 
skin  still  leaves  an  immense  surface  full  of  sweat-glands, 
which  are  practically  quite  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
body ;  whereas,  if  a  constitutional  taint  shew  itself  in  the 
kidneys  there  is  no  structure  able  fully  to  carry  on  their 
work,  and  the  patient  will  in  the  end  die  of  the  disease, 
however  long  the  fatal  terminatioii  may  be  postponed,  and 
however  much  his  sufferings  may  be  alleviated  by  judicious 
treatment,     llie  importance  of  the  skin  may  be  estim  ted 
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by  the  fact  that  there  are  S8  miles  of  convoluted  pers- 
piratory Cubiii)?  to  the  skin  of  a  mao  of  average  stature. 

Therefore,  I  should  recommend  no  local  treatment  at 
all,  excepting  only  that  the  skin  be  kept  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible ;  dusting  with  starch,  powdered  oxide  of  zinc,  &c., 
in  such  cases,  has  been  recommended  as  a  means  of  dryinjr 
up  the  secretion.  If  these  things  only  dried  it  up,  I  should 
not  mind  their  being  used,  but  I  am  afraid  they  sometimes 
destroy  it,  and  thus  injury  is  done  to  the  patient,  metas- 
tatic disease  of  other  organs  being  a  consequence.  In  a 
woman  I  had  under  my  care  in  the  hospital  with  ulcers  of 
the  leg,  the  whole  of  them  (tbsy  were  a  number  of  small 
ones  just  on  the  shin  bone,  on  an  oval  piece  of  skin  about 
4  inches  long  and  2  to  S^  inches  wide  in  its  widest  part, 
which  was  iuflamed,  the  tint  being  of  a  dark  red,  together 
with  this  the  whole  portion  was  elevated,  and  gave  one  the 
impression  there  was  some  periostitis)  healed  up  rapidly 
when  the  lefi;  was  rested,  under  the  application  of  a  lotion 
of  nilrate  of  aHver,  one  grain  to  the  ounce.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  it  healed  than  the  patient  became  very  low 
spirited,  there  were  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  suddenly 
the  whole  of  these  symptoms  were  relieved  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vesicular  symptom  all  over  the  body,  as  soon  as 
one  crop  of  vesicles  died  off  another  came  out;  they  were 
not  unlike  the  appearance  of  the  vesicles  of  variola,  but 
they  never  became  purulent.  She  had  ant.  tart.  Sx,  two 
drops  every  four  hours,  with  benefit  as  far  as  the  eruption 
was  concerned,  but  the  ulcers  broke  open  again,  an.d  were 
very  painful ;  at  length  the  whole  of  her  trouUes  dis- 
appeared,  both  eruption  and  ulcers,  under  draff  doses  of 
belladonna  Ix  every  two  hours,  and  she  went  out  cured. 

It,  perhaps,  could  hardly  be  said  that  this  was  an  ecze- 
matouB  ulcer ;  in  appearance  it  was  not  a  typical  one  I 
admit,  but  looking  at  it  now,  with  its  history,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  could  be  more  truly  classed  with  them  than 
any  others.  Blotting  paper  has  been  suggested  as  a  means 
of  drying  up  the  secretion  from  eczematous  ekins,  and  in 
my  judgment,  it  is  the  best  material  of  any,  for  it  simply 
dries  up  the  moisture  without  in  any  way  checking  ita 
formation. 

What,  then,  should  we  aim  at  in  such  cases  ?  I  believe 
we  should  aim  at  treating  the  diathesis,  which  manifests 
itself  in  this  particular  way,  and  to  do  this  we  should  give 
"  the  appropriate  homteopathic  remedy."    As,  however,  I 
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do  not  intend  my  lectures  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of  all 
the  particular  symptoms  that  may  be  found  in  any  homteo- 
pathic  repertory,  I  shall  just  give  yoa  a  list  of  three  or 
four  drugs  which  may  be  nseful  in  eczematous  ulcers; 
they  are,  belladonna,  rhua,  tulpHur,  tart,  emetic  and  viola 
tricolor,  with,  perhaps,  clemalta ;  and  the  first  three  are 
more  likely  to  be  of  BcrTice  thau  the  others. 

Cold  ulcers  are  not  unlike  ulcerated  chilblains,  except- 
ing that  they  occur  spontaneously,  and  without  any  ex- 
posure to  intense  cold ;  they  occur  in  those  whose  hands 
and  feet  are  habitually  very  little  warmer  than  the  sur> 
rounding  atmosphere,  and  their  pathology  is  probably  not 
unlike  that  of  chilblains,  the  almost  st^nant  circulation 
easily  getting  chilled,  so  that  death  and  inflammation  of 
the  skin  result.  These  ulcers  are  almost  confined  to 
women,  and  are  associated  with  scanty  mcnstraation. 

We  had  a  case  not  unlike  this  in  the  hospital  lately;  the 
young  woman,  though  about  S3  to  £5  years  of  age,  if  I 
recollect  right,  had  only  menstruated  once,  and  that  just 
before  she  came  into  the  hospital.  The  ulcers  were  nearly 
healed,  and  about  the  time  when  the  period  should  have 
come  on  burst  out  again,  bleedine  profusely. 

The  treatment  is  good  food,  not  baths  to  restore  the 
menstrual  function ;  iron  in  aniemic  patients,  and  ptd- 
tatiUa.  If,  however,  the  menstruation  be  sufficient,  aga- 
ricus  may  help,  or  arienicum,  and  walking  exercise. 

Senile  ulcers  come  on  in  those  who  are  aged,  as  their 
name  implies ;  they  have  no  peculiarity  as  to  shape  or 
siee,  but  are  characterised  by  great  dryness,  with  rusty, 
ruddy  granulations,  dusky  red  edges.  They  are  common 
in  the  dry,  withered  limbs  of  those  whose  arteries  have 
become  degenerated.  The  ulcer  may  extend  by  a  senile 
gangrene  of  the  integuments,  and  may  be  healing  at  one 

Eart  while  spreading  at  another.  The  remedy  which  is 
omoeopathic  to  this  form  ts  teeale.  The  patient  should 
be  well  fed,  though  not  over  stimulated,  so  as  to  keep  up 
his  powers  as  long  as  possible. 

Strumous  ulcers  occur  in  those  who  have  had  enlarge- 
ment and  abscess  of  lymphatic  glands,  which  have  opened 
and  the  ulcer  results,  through  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
tegument covering  the  abscess.  This  is  not  always  the 
case,  however ;  sometimes  they  begin  with  slightly  ele- 
vated pale  red  or  pink  circumscribed  thickenings  of  skin 
Uke  cutaneous  tubercles;  they  may  be  firm^  hoggy,  or 
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Boft,  according  to  their  duration ;  there  is  at  length  result- 
ing  Ironi  this  a  kind  of  suppuration  of  these  tubercles, 
deBtruction  of  skin,  and  ronsequent  ulcer.  The  bases  of 
these  ulcers  are  composed  of  large  cedematous  granulations, 
and  sometimes  project  very  much  through  the  wound; 
these  granulations  bleed  easily. 

There  have  been  two  such  cases  lately  under  my  care, 
one  resulting  from  an  axillary  abscess,  and  the  other  from 
a  vesical  one,  and  both  were  connected  with  strumous 
glandular  enlargements. 

In  the  case  of  the  lad  with  the  cervical  abscess,  there 
was  protruding  throogh  a  wound  near  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  on  the  left  side,  a  gland  in  size  midway  between  a 
filbert  and  a  walnut;  it  was  very  loosely  connected  with 
the  subjacent  tissues,  bled  easily  on  being  touched,  waa 
but  very  slightly  sensitive,  the  granulations  were  pale, 
and  it  was  composed  of  a  soft,  cheesy  matter.  As  it  was 
already  so  loose,  I  removed  it.  In  doing  this,  I  wounded 
some  branch  of  the  facial ;  I  did  not  tie  it,  as  the  bleeding; 
was  sufficiently  controlled  by  a  pad  of  lint  dipped  in  car- 
bolic oil.  From  this  time  the  wounds  in  the  neck  have 
rapidly  healed.  There  is  now  (May  24th)  no  wound  in 
the  neck  larger  than  a  pea,  and  the  swelling  of  the  glands 
all  round  have  disappeared.  This  is  a  markedly  strumous 
case. 

In  the  case  of  the  axillary  abscess  the  struma  is  not  so 
marked,  and  perhaps  the  hoy  would  have  never  had  it 
had  he  been  properly  nourished.  But  long  privation 
makes  itself  felt  at  last,  and  he  had  this  abscess  and  re- 
sulting ulcer ;  showing,  I  doubt  not,  the  strumous  taint 
in  the  constitution.  Good  living  is  a  sine  qud  ntm  in  such 
cases.  Iron  is  recommended,  and  cod  liver  oil ;  bat  I  am 
persnaded  that  minute  doses  of  iodide  of  poituatum  do 
more  than  anything  else  for  such  patients  in  the  way  of 
drugs,  though  many  regard  sUica  and  hepar  sulph.  as 
more  homceopatbically  indicated  in  such  cases.  A  good 
dressing  for  these  ulcers  is  the  unguent,  hydrargyri  nitratis 
of  the  Pharmacopeia. 

As  to  the  question  of  removing  a  diseased  gland  in  such 
cases,  the  rule  is,  "don't."  In  the  case  which  has  just 
been  brought  before  your  notice,  the  removal  was  under- 
taken only  because  the  gland  was  already  semi-detached. 
The  removal  of  a  lymphatic  gland  anywhere  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  most  violent  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics 
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in  the  neiffhbonrhood,  and  it  ia  better,  conseqaeDtly,  to 
let  them  alone ;  the  core  in  the  caae  mentioned  was  expe- 
dited  by  the  remoral  of  the  gUnd,  but  that  was  because 
it  was  simply  a  question  as  to  whetlier  it  should  be  re- 
moTed  by  a  tardy  ulceration  of  the  immediately  adjacent 
tissue,  or  by  the  quicker  process  of  the  surgeon's  knife ; 
its  separation  was  inevitable,  and  I  hare  no  doubt  its  re- 
movaJ  by  me  hastened  the  boy's  recovery  very  much. 
Strumous  ulcers  about  the  ankle  have  been  considered 
sufficient  to  justify  amputation  of  foot  in  some  cases. 

Scorbutic  ulcers  form  another  class.  Ulcers  of  this 
kind  are  distinguished,  according  to  Mr.  Busk  of  the 
"Dreadnought,"  by  their  livid  color  and  irregularly  tumid 
border,  around  which  no  trace  of  cicatrisation  is  evident ; 
whilst  the  surface  of  the  sore  is  covered  with  a  spongy, 
dark  coloured,  strongly  adherent  fetid  crust,  whose  re- 
moval ia  attended  with  free  bleeding,  and  is  followed  by 
rapid  reproduction  of  the  same  material.  This  crust  in 
bad  cases,  as  remarked  by  Lind,  attains  to  "  a  monstroos 
size,"  and  constitutes  what  has  been  appropriately  termed 
by  the  sailors  "  bullocks  liver." 

The  case  reported  under  the  head  of  inflammatory 
ulcers  in  my  remarks  on  diet  might  have  been  introduced 
here,  though,  from  the  absence  of  crust,  it  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  like  this ;  but  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  exactly 
accord  with  this  description.  Scurvy,  it  must  be  remem* 
bered,  does  not  produce  these  ulcers,  but  ordinary  ulcers 
assume  this  character  when  the  patient  is  afflicted  with 
scurvy. 

Gouty  ulcers  I  wont  touch  on  now,  except  to  say,  that 
where  a  deposit  of  urate  of  soda  has  formed  in  a  joint,  and 
the  skin  ulcerates  over  it,  there  is  a  discharge  from  the 
nicer  which  stains  the  Unen  sheets  not  nnlike  mortar ; 
should  you  feel  tempted. to  scoop  out  the  urate  of  soda 
from  the  joint,  I  would  again  say  "  dont." 

Of  tertiary  syphilitic  ulcers  I  will  next  say  something. 
There  are  two  kinds;  one  follows  rupia,  the  other  indu- 
rations of  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissues  called  "gummata." 
Those  which  follow  rupia  are  more  superficial ;  those 
following  the  gummata  arc  deep.  Syphilitic  ulcers  of  the 
former  kind  are  chicfiy  found  on  the  trunk,  the  latter 
affect  the  extremities.  One  characteristic  of  syphilitic 
ulcers  on  the  extremities,  ia  that  position  has  less  effect 
upon  them  than  upon  any  other  kind  of  ulcer;  no  external 
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conditions  bare  mnch  effect ;  the  integuments  ajEonnd  are 
a  deep  dusky  red.  The  renedies  are  mercury,  iodide  of 
poiaatium  and  bichromate  of  potath.  I  prefer  the  iodide 
to  the  bichromate.  Sir  James  Paget  says  of  these  ulcers, 
that  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  they  may  be  imitated 
by  the  effects  of  mercury  given  for  other  than  syphilitic 
diseases  ;  an  admission  which,  as  I  shall  show,  is  a  tribute 
to  the  truth  of  homceopathy.  Ke  further  remarks  that 
these  ulcers  vill  heal  up  under  the  administration  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  but  when  the  medicine  is  discontinued  they 
will  break  out  again.  This  may  go  on  for  years ;  but 
he  goes  on  to  say,  tliat  mercury  laili  positively  cure  them. 
Mr.  Henry  Lee,  after  enumerating  many  drugs — tarsa- 
pariila,  iodtde  of  potassium,  the  mineral  acids,  bark, 
opium — for  the  relief  of  pain,  distinctly  says  that  "  they 
do  not  cure  the  disease,"  and  that "  the  only  medicine 
which  can  be  considered  as  doing  this  is  mercury,"  Faget's 
observation  amounts  to  the  admission  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  homceopathic  to  these  tertiary  ulcers 
(though  he  omits  to  use  the  word  homceopathic).  The 
power  of  iodide  of  potassium  over  secondary  and  tertiary 
be  I 


syphilis  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  homoeopathic 
principle,  but  we  have  the  testimony  both  of  Paget, 
Henry  Lee  and  others,  that  it  is  rather  palliative  than 
curative ;  but  the  remedy  that  is  curative  is  confessedly 
homceopathic  by  the  testimony  of  oor  opponents,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  it  is  carativc,  because  it  is  homceopathic. 

Lupous  ulcers  are  generally  reckoned  among  cutaneoas 
eruptions.  The  only  nint  I  have  to  give  for  ihe  treatment 
of  tnis  kind  of  ulceration,  besides  the  cod  liver  oil  which 
you  will  give  if  your  patient  is  strumous,  is  to  prescribe 
hydfQCotyie  asiatica.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I  cured 
a  case  by  the  administration  of  this  drug  internally.  The 
patient  is  the  wife  of  a  prospeibUs  tradesman.  Some  seven 
years  previously  to  my  seeing  her,  the  little  baby  that  she 
was  then  nursing  scratched  me  skin  covering  the  bridge 
of  the  nose ;  it  inflamed,  itched,  ulcerated,  and  gradually 
spread,  until  it  was  about  as  large  as  a  florin  and  nearly 
touched  the  left  eye  through  the  inner  canthus.  She  had 
been  under  allopathic  treatment,  and  also  under  that  of  a 
homoeopath ;  she,  however,  got  worse  rather  than  better, 
and  when  I  saw  her,  1  noticed  there  were  little  pimples 
all  round  the  edge  of  the  ulcer,  which  in  their  turn  ulce- 
rated, and  thus  the  original  disease  spread. 
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I  ordered  the  third  of  a  drop  of  hydroeofyle  8i  four 
timec  a  day,  and  in  three  or  four  months  it  quite  healed 
up.  I  see  her  frequently,  and  there  has  been  now  no 
sign  whatever  of  any  return  of  the  ulceration  for  a  year. 
In  order  to  prove  to  any  sceptical  mind  that  this  good  did 
result  irom  the  hydrocotyle,  let  me  say  that  since  it  first 
healed  the  ulceration  did  break  out  again,  and  after  a  few 
weeks'  use  of  the  hydrocotyle  it  was  again  cured. 

Varicose  ulcere  are  the  next  variety  to  which  I  shall 
allude.  In  some  cases  the  connection  between  an  ulcer 
on  the  lower  limb  and  varicose  veins  seems  to  be  purely 
accidental,  the  varicose  vein  only  needing  to  be  taken  into 
account  so  far  as  the  hindrance  to  the  circulation  caused 
by  it  prevents  the  healing  processes,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  those  who  have  specific  ulcers  together  with 
varicose  veins.  In  other  cases,  a  varicose  vein  filled  with 
a  clot  may  inflame  and  suppurate,  leaving  an  ulcer ;  and 
in  yet  other  cases,  the  defective  circulation  seems  to  be  a 
cause  of  mal-nutrition  of  the  cutis,  leading  to  tow  forms 
of  inflammation  and  ulceration ;  this  last  is  generally  the 
case,  according  to  Paget,  when  the  smaller  cutaneous  veins 
are  involved  m  the  varices,  rather  than  when  the  large 
trunks  are.  These  cutaneous  veins  often  assume  a  stellate 
appearance.  Many  ulcers  of  this  kind  begin  during,  and 
when  begun  are  always  aggravated  by  pregnancy.  They 
become  chronic  and  callous,  and  in  advancing  years  the 
healing  is  insecure.  Varicosis  is  most  common  in  connec- 
tion with  eczematous,  chronic  and  inflammatory  ulcers. 
The  first  and  grand  remedy  is  rest,  in  the  recumbent 
position,  with  the  diseased  leg  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
body.  'ITie  best  substitute  is  regulated  pressure,  bandages, 
elastic  stockings,  strappings,  elastic  spinal  band.  Skill  in 
bandaging  may  be  rewarded  by  a  cure.  Obliteration  of 
veins  may  be  needed,  by  operation.  Iron  is  said  to  be  of 
great  service  when  smaller  cutaneous  veins  are  involved, 
and  opium  is  much  used  by  the  allopaths  too ;  but  I  have 
generally  treated  the  cases  that  I  have  had  with  hama- 
melie,  puUatiUa  aad.  fluoric  acid,  and  with  benefit. 

(Edematout  or  loeai  ulcers  have  been  noticed.  They 
have  granulations  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin 


soft,  translucent,  and  easily  breaking  down.  They  are 
sometimes  due  to  a  general  <edema  of  a  limb,  but  some- 
times to  their  being  constricted  at  the  base  by  a  scar. 
Pressure,  astringents,  or  caustics  are  the  treatment  usually 
employed. 
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Exuberant  ulcers  are  the  same  in  appearance,  excepting 
that  the  granulations  are  as  fiorid  and  compact  as  those  of 
a  healing  ulcer.  Eschaiotics  and  pressure,  or  both,  will 
remedy  this. 

In  Fungous  ulcers  around  diseased  joints  undergoing 
pulpy  degeneration  the  granulations  are  very  exuberant. 

Hemorrhagic  ulcers  can  hardly  be  said  to  constitute  a 
distinct  class.  In  some  women  the  bsmorrbage  is  vica- 
rious ;  in  others  they  arise  from  the  bursting  of  a  varicose 
vein  ;  in  others,  again,  from  excessive  venous  fulness ;  and 
in  others,  again,  they  may  result  from  phagedena,  open- 
ing into  an  artfiry,  and  in  others,  as  in  the  case  already 
related,  their  origin  is  the  hsmorrhalgic  diathesis. 

Neuralgic  ulcers  form  another  class.  Many  kinds  of 
nicer,  innammatory  and  eczematous,  are  accompanied 
with  great  pain,  but  they  are  not  called  neuralgic.  The 
typical  neuralgic  ulcer  is  a  small  flat,  oval,  or  circular 
one,  that  occurs  at  the  margin  of  the  anus.  I'he  so-called 
irritable  ulcers  and  fissures  of  the  anus.  Allopathic  autho- 
rities seldom  or  ever  empldy  any  soothing  application  for 
any  of  those  ulcers  that  are  painful,  division  of  the  fibres 
of  the  sphincter  aui,  rapid  and  great  dilatation  of  the  anus 
BO  as  to  bring  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  on  a  level  with  the 
edges  ;  and  even  for  eczematous  ulcers  they  believe  more 
in  caustics  applied  for  the  relief  of  pain  than  they  do  in 
opium  or  any  soothing  application. 

Injtatned  ulcers  are  accounted  difierent  from  the  iuflam- 
matory  already  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  any  ulcer  may 
become  infiamed.  I  should  trust  more  to  aconite  or  bella- 
donna to  subdue  the  inflammation  than  anything  else.  Best 
and  poultices  ought  also  to  be  tried. 

One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  ulcer  is  the  callous  or 
indolent  ulcer.  We  have  had  a  good  illustration  of  this 
variety  in  the  patient  Langridge^  who  was  sent  out  cured 
a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  gener^ly  found  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  leg ;  the  shape  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally 
longer,  from '  above  downwards,  than  from  side  to  side. 
Its  base  is  deep,  flat,  pale,  tawny  or  dusky,  with  either 
no  granulations  or  very  sm^l  ones.  Its  edge  is  abrupt  or 
unequally  shelving,  and  the  epidermis  close  to  the  edge 
is  mnch  thickened  and  white,  beneath  which  the  papille 
are  said  to  be  larger  than  usual.  The  secretion  is  gene- 
rally a  thin  fetid  pus. 

Any  ulcer  may  become  thus  chronic.    Syphilitic  ulcers 
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are  not  so  liable,  however,  &8  others,  and  strumous  less 
liable  than  syphilitic  (tertiary).  Opium,  regulated  pres- 
sure, and  blistering,  are  the  means  usually  tried  by  the 
old  school  for  this  kind  of  ulcer.  In  this  hospital  they 
are  generally  treated  most  successfully  with  lotions  of 
Hydrastis  or  calendula,  Hydrastis  being  preferred  if  there 
is  pain,  and  belladonna,  tnercariua,  or  silica  given  tn< 
ternally. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  in  these  callous  ulcers,  espe-  ' 
cially  where  they  are  near  the  malleoli,  to  make  an  inci- 
sion parallel  to  and  at  a  small  distance  from  their  edges. 
It  seems  that  in  some  cases  they  became  so  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  tissues  that,  even  thoiigh  the  granulations  are 
quite  healthy,  the  edges  of  the  wound  cannot  be  brought 
together. 

In  the  case  of  Langridge,  however,  an  ulcer  which  he 
bad  over  the  inside  malleolus  healed  up  {though  he  was 
walking  about)  under  the  influence  of  calendula  lotion, 
and  the  administration  of  mercury  internally.  Formerly 
I  should  have  cerrainly  incised  the  integument.  The 
ulcer  was  apparently  half-an-inch  deep  from  the  chronic 
cedema  of  the  integuments  against  it.  He  got  quite  well 
while  in  the  hospital,  and  I  propose  narrating  his  case  to 
you  when  I  more  particularly  consider  the  drug  treatment 
of  these  ulcers. 

Skin  may  be  transplanted  in  certain  cases ;  and  it  has 
been  found  by  Mr.  Pollock,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  that 
you  can  cut,  we  will  say,  a  square  inch  of  skin  from  some 
other  part  of  the  body,  and  then  divide  this  into  eight  or 
nine  pieces,  and  upon  placing  them  upon  the  wound, 
covering  them  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  and  keeping  them 
in  their  places  by  means  of  strapping,  they  will  unite  to 
the  tissues  upon  which  they  are  placed,  and  become  so 
many  little  islands  of  skin  from  which  healthy  healing 
will  take  place  all  over  the  ulcer. 

In  some  cases  of  callous  ulcers,  however,  the  disease 
eitends  round  the  whole  limb,  the  periosteum  becomes 
affected,  there  is  formation  of  new  bone,  and  firm  adhesion 
of  the  ulcer  to  the  tissues  thus  altered.  Amputation  has 
been  performed,  and  is  still  recommended  in  such  cases. 

There  is  one  other  thing  about  "  callous  "  ulcers  worthy 
of  mention — that  not  only  are  the  ulcers  callous,  but  fre- 
quently the  patients  too.  You  will  see  a  man  with  an 
enormous  ulcer  on  the  leg,  so  callous  and  indifferent  about 
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it  that  he  will  not  take  the  most  ordinary  and  necessary 
means  for  getting  well.  He  will  walk  or  stand  about  on 
it  all  day  long,  though  it  has  been  dinned  into  hia  ears  that 
he  must  have  rest ;  and  though  it  may  be  said  in  excuse 
for  him  that  he  must  be  about  in  order  to  keep  himself, 
he  very  often  will  not  take  the  rest  that  he  could  do. 

Another  thing  which  I  think  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  dirtiness  of  skin  may.be  the  cause  of  the  disease  of 
skin,  or  aggravation  of  it 

PhagedGsnic  and  sloughing  ulcei-s  may  here  be  men- 
tioned as  another  class,  hut  will  perhaps  be  better  consi- 
dered under  the  head  of  gangrene. 

In  my  next  lecture  I  propose  dwelling  more  at  length 
on  the  treatment  of  these  varieties  of  ulceration. 


REVIEW. 

Tk»  Britiah  Homaopathte  Pkarmaoopaia.  Publishod  by  the 
British  Homceopathio  Suoiety.  Second  Edition.  1876. 
We  cordially  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  Pharmaeopaia.  It  evidently  is  not  a  mere  re-issue  of  the 
Pharmacopma  of  1870.  This  one  might  see  without  opening 
the  book,  as  the  inoreased  size  of  the  work  shows  considerable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  its  contents.  There  is  a  re-arrange- 
ment also  of  several  parts,  as,  for  example,  the  table  of  doses,  &a., 
from  Dr.  Quin  and  Jahr,  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  pharmacopceial  medicines,  as  in  the 
former  edition.  We  note  also  that  the  first,  or  introductory 
part,  which  has  reference  to  the  pharmacological  processes,  has 
been  almost  re-written,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  to  render 
the  description  of  these  processes  so  clear,  as  to  permit  of  no 
mistake  or  misunderstanding.  The  appendix  of  the  former 
edition  was  divided  into  two  parts,  whilo  in  the  present  edition 
the  two  parts  are  united,  and  the  appendix  much  enlarged. 
This  enlargement  is  partly  due  to  the  introduction  of  medicines 
into  it  which  were  not  in  the  former  edition,  partly  also  to  the 
insertion  of  the  botanical  characters  of  those  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  partly  to  the  addition,  in  many  cases,  of  a  short 
account  of  the  cases  in  which  the  drug  has  been  found  useful. 
In  the  case  of  the  mineral  preparations  in  the  appendix,  we  find 
that  in  the  present  edition  a  full  description  is  given  of  the 
mode  of  preparation  and  the  chemical  tests  for  each. 

We  think  that  the  addition  in  this  edition  of  the  botanical 
characters  of  the  vegetable  medicines,  and  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion and  chemical  tests  of  the  mineral  ones,  is  a  very  decided 
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improvement,  as  it  renders  the  appendijt  much  more  complete 
than  it  previously  waa ;  for,  although  these  medicines  are  less 
used  than  those  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  not,  man;  of 
them  at  least,  entitled  as,  jet  to  a  place  in  the  bodj  of  the 
Pkamtaeopaia,  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  give  a  com- 
plete account  of  them,  if  they  are  to  be  introduced  at  all.  We 
question,  however,  whether  the  insertion  of  the  therapeutical 
nses  of  anj  of  the  medicines  is  an  improvemeat.  Were  the 
work  a  private  edition  of  the  Pharmacopma,  prepared  expresslj 
to  give  a  short  accouut  of  the  action  of  each  drug,  it  would  be 
very  proper  to  introduce  such  therapeutical  matter ;  but  in  an 
authoritative  edition  of  the  Pkarmacopaia,  it  would  have  been 
more  correct,  and  more  iu  keeping  with  the  aim  of  the  work, 
to  omit  all  such  information.  In  the  Preface,  this  feature  is 
alluded  to  as  follows:  "In  dealing  with  the  medicines  in  the 
Appendix,  it  will  be  found  that  here  and  there  hints  are  thrown 
out  as  to  the  action  of  medicines  that  may  be  thought  out  of 
place  in  a  Pharmacopaia.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
thnt  this  is  done  with  medicines  about  which  but  little  is  known, 
and  the  line  of  extra  information,  when  given,  may  explain  why 
the  medicine  is  introduced.  Another  object  is  gained  thereby ; 
medical  men  may  be  tempted  to  prove  medicines,  if  they  see 
something  to  encourage  them  to  do  so." 

This  is  all  very  well,  and  the  intention  is  good  ;  still  we  think 
that  in  a  Pharvtacopma  it  is  a  mistake.  Medical  men  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  au  eourant  with  the  current  literature,  and 
therefore  to  know  in  a  general  way  what  is  the  action  of  even 
the  less  known  and  less  used  medicines,  and  when  drugs  have 
earned  for  tliemselves  a  title  to  a  place  even  in  the  Appendix,  it 
ought  to  be  quite  safficient  to  give,  as  is  very  properly  done, 
the  references  to  the  provings,  or  the  sources  of  information 
regarding  them.  Perhaps  we  may  be  thought  hypercritical  in 
these  remarks,  as  it  is  an  error  of  excess,  and  not  of  defect ; 
still,  errors  even  of  excess  take  away  from  the  perfection  of  any 

As  a  sample  of  what  n&  oonsider  unnecessary  in  a  Pharma- 
copteia,  we  cite  the  following  on  the  euealyptua  globulua,  which  is 
BO  well  known  at  the  present  day,  tliat  its  alleged  virtues  have 
found  their  way  into  every  newspaper.  "The  wood  is  hard, 
and  is  used  in  ship-building ;  the  tree  has  the  property  of 
absorbing  laige  quantities  of  moisture  from  the  ground,  aud  is 
highly  spoken  of  as  a  means  of  rendering  swampy  aguish  dis- 
tricts healthy.  Its  powers  iu  this  respect  may  have  been 
exaggerated,  but  the  truth  will  probably  soon  be  known,  as  the 
trees  have  been  planted  in  damp  ground  where  intermittents 
have  prevailed.  If  only  a  portion  of  what  has  been  said  is  true, 
the  discovery  of  such  a  healing  tree  will  be  a  great  blessing  to 
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those  lonalities  in  vhioh  it  vill  grow.  Mach  has  aleo  been  said 
of  it  «8  ftQ  internal  remedy  for  ague  and  some  oUier  complaints.  - 
It  has  tieen  administered  in  the  uhape  of  infusion  or  tincture  of 
the  leaves  ;  these,  dry  and  powdered,  have  also  been  given  nith 
aneeees.  It  has  been  found  in  allopathic  practice  to  cure  ague 
when  quinine  has  failed  ;  it  will  be  well,  therefore,  for  homceo- 
paths  to  endeavour  to  find  the  key  to  those  symptoms  thut  show 
the  cases  in  which  it  should  he  given  in  preference  to  quinine 
and  similar  medicines.  It  probubly  owes  its  virtues  to  euca- 
lyptol,  a  fixed  oil  " 

In  the  body  of  the  work,  or  the  Pharmaeopteia  proper,  we 
notice  that  the  modern  names  and  the  foreign  synonyms  are 
given  more  fully  than  in  the  previous  edition,  and  in  the  case  of 
indigenous  or  naturalised  plants,  the  botanical  characters  neces- 
sary for  the  identification  of  the  particular  species  employed  are 
given. 

In  the  Introductory  portion  of  the  work,  the  tables  showing 
tbe  amount  of  spirit  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  tlie  tinc- 
tures have  been  recalculated,  allowance  being  made  for  the  eon- 
traction  which  results  from  the  mixture  of  the  juice  of  the  plant 
with  the  spirit ;  while  (he  average  per  centage  of  moisture 
existing  in  many  plants  is  also  given. 

An  important  alteration  is  noticed  in  the  Preface,  in  regard 
to  the  preparations  of  suJpkur  and  pho^phonu,  with  their  desig- 
nations. A  saturated  solution  of  lulpkur  in  alcohol  has  of  late 
become  rather  a  favourite  form  for  prescribing  lulpkar  in  certain 
cases,  and  has  been  known  as  duct,  tulph.  ^.  But  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  thin  preparntion  is  one  of  very  variable  strength, 
owing  to  the  varying  solubility  of  sulphur  at  different  tempera- 
tures. The  small  quantity  of  sulphur  which  is  actually  soluble 
in  spirit  is  found  to  be  so  only  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  while  if 
the  temperature  is  lowered  to  near  the  froe^iiug  point,  it  is  found 
that  nearly  all  the  tulphur  is  precipitated.  It  follows  then  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  dilutions  from  this  tincture  with  any 
hope  of  uniformity  of  strength.  In  the  present  edition  of  the 
Pharmaeopaia,  then,  the  designation  f  is  reserved  for  the  crude 
tulphur,  from  which  the  attenuations  are  to  be  prepared  by  tritu- 
ration in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  by  tincture,  according 
to  the  usual  rule.  But  in  order  to  allow  of  tbe  use  of  the 
saturated  tincture  bv  those  medical  men  uho  choose  to  prescribe 
it,  notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  to  its  uniformity  of  strength, 
it  is  directed  to  he  called  tinetwa  tuiphuru  F.  (fortissima).  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  right  step,  and  ensures  accuracy  as  far  as 
possible. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  photphoriu  theru  henceforth  will  be  no 
mother  tincture  ;  pure  pkoiphorut  will  be  marked  ^,  and  the 
Strongest  tincture  will  be  the  8x.     Very  careful  and  full  direc- 
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tiona  for  the  proper  use  of  tbe  sign  ^,  in  the  case  t^  molher 
tincture  and  of  crude  snbatuices,  are  laid  dowD  on  pp.  S9  and 
34.  It  has  alao  been  found  that  the  proportion  of  spirit  used  in 
the  preparation  of  most  of  the  vegetable  mother  tinctnree — 
namely,  10  for  1  part  of  the  phut — doea  not  exhaust  the  aetiTO 
ingredients  of  opium  and  motchut.  The  amount  of  spirit  nsed 
for  these  tinctures  is  therefore,  in  the  present  edition,  douMed. 
The  compilers  remark,  in  regard  to  this  alteration,  that  there  ia 
practically  very  little  change  in  the  real  strength  of  the  tincture, 
since,  although  there  is  more  spirit  in  proportion  than  in  the 
former  tincture,  more  of  the  drug  is  extracted. 

The  profession  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Dbobt  for  his 
careful  and  painstaking  work  in  bringing  out  this  new  edition 
of  the  Pharmacopaia.  It  is  a  work  cd  great  aod  minute  labour, 
and  does  Dr.  Drury  very  great  credit.  We  note  that  in  the 
Preface  the  compilers  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  of 
two  of  our  homceopathic  chemists,  Mr.  Wtbobk  and  Mr. 
Fbanklin  Epps.  The  aid  of  practical  pharmaceutists  in  such 
a  publication  must  be  of  great  value  to  a  physician. 

In  the  name  of  the  profession  we  cordially  thank  Dr.  Dmiy 
and  the  other  gentiemen  just  named  for  their  valuable  work. 

NOTABILIA. 

THE  WORLD'S  HOMCEOPATHIC  CONVENTION, 
PHILADELPHU. 
We  have  received  a  full  and  interesting  account  froo)  Dr. 
Hughes  of  the  proceedings  of  this  important  gathering  of 
homceopathic  practitioners.  We  ri'^fret,  however,  that  it  has 
arrived  a  day  or  two  too  late  for  inatvtion  in  this  number.  The 
address  by  Dr.  Dunham  was  as  al>le  as  it  was  appropriate. 
There  were  460  honueopathic  physicians  present.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  assemble  a  similar  convention  once  every  four  years. 
Possibly  this  is  a  matter  which  may  come  forward  for  considera- 
tion at  the  ensuing  Congress.  The  diflSculty  will  be  to  find  a 
secretary  who  will  consent  to  undertake  such  herculean  labour, 
as  that,  the  accomplishment  of  which,  has  led  to  so  eminently 
successful  a  meeting.  Dr.  Hoghes  and  the  members  of  the 
English  deputation  were  expected  to  arrive  in  Liverpool  yester* 

RAUES  ANNUAL  RECORD  OF  HOMCEOPATHIC 

LITERATURE. 

Wr  regret  much  to  learn  from  the  following  announcement  that 

this  valuable  work  will  not  appear  again.    This  Becord  has  been 

one  of  the  most  useful  volumes  a  practitioner  could  possess. 
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What  Braithwsite's  Rstrospect  has  been  in  surgery,  obstetrics, 
and  pathology,  Raue's  Becord  bas  t^en  in  materia  medica  and 
practical  mediciae.  We  are  indeed  surprised  that  the  United 
States,  mth  tbeir  three  thousand  phyaicians  practising  homceo- 
path;,  should  oolj  be  able  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  363  sub- 
ecribers  to  a  work  of  such  importance — one  which  does  so  mucK 
to  facilitate  reference  to  plans  of  treatment  scattered  in  otherwise 
hopeless  eoofusion  Uirough  the  various  journals  of  America  and 
Europe. 
Messrs.  Boericke  and  Tafel  state  in  a  recent  BuUetin : — 
"  Our  readers  will  have  noticed  our  appeal  for  five  hundred 
subscribers  for  above  work,  which  we  made  again  and  again, 
not  only  through  the  Bulletin,  but  also  as  oft  repeated  adver- 
tisements through  the  leading  journals.  We  thus  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  that  unless  SOO 
subscribers  were  obtained  by  January  1st  the  publication  of  this 
valuable  serial  must  cease. 

"  In  response  to  this  appeal  we  received  a  number  of  letters 
indicating  the  writers'  high  appreciation  of  the  work,  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  of  some  and  conviction  of  others  that  the 
requisito  number  of  subscribers  would  be  obtained  without 
trouble.     The  fact,  bowbvek,  is,  that  but  two  hundred  and 

BIXTI-TWO    BONA    FIDE    SUBSCRIBERS   BAVU    BREN    BlilCElVED    Up 

to  date. 

"  This  is  a  discouraging  result,  and  the  publication  of  the 
work  will  accordingly  cease. 

"  If  in  the  course  of  time  sufficient  interest  In  such  a  publi- 
cation is  manifested,  and  such  manifestation  should  toko  shape 
IH  a  sabscription  list  of  500  bona  fide  names,  the  publication 
of  the  work  may  be  resumed.  But  past  experience  forbids  our 
being  sanguine  of  such  on  event  ever  being  brought  about." 

The  Appearance  of  such  an  advertisement  as  this  during  the 
Gentennid  Celebration  is  not  a  pleasing  sign. 

DB.  BROWN-SEQUARD'S  LECTURES  ON  PARALYSIS. 
The  eminent  physiologist  Dr.  Brown-Sequord  is  delivering  a 
short  conrse  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in 
which  he  proposes  an  entirely  new  theory  of  the  mechanism  of 
paralysis  from  brain  disease,  and  a  Dew  basis  of  treatment.  He 
repudiates  the  old  doctrine  of  the  causation  of  paralysis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  doctrine,  paralysis  depends  on  disease  or 
injury  (usually  hemorrhage)  affecting  some  part  which  is  a 
generator  of  will-force,  or  a  conductor  of  it.  Ho  repudiates, 
also,  the  doctrine  that  recent  observers  have  tried  to  establish — 
to  wit,  that  there  are  centres  of  force  in  the  braiu  which  preside 
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orer  the  movemenU  <tf  specific  parts  of  tb«  body.  Bj  «  Ui^e 
series  of  esperimeDts  uid  clinical  evideuce  be  proTes  ibat  tmy 
mascle  ma;  be  paratj^  bj  disease  or  iDJory  of  anj  part  at 
the  bnuo  ;  aod  cooversely.  that  at  tiinea  an;  part  of  the  biain 
majr  be  iigured  or  diseased  witboat  anj  special  paraljsis.  Thua 
he  disposes  of  the  old  idea  that  paraljNs  is  essentiallj  caused 
bj  disease  of  a  special  part  tbat  geoerales  or  omidiicts  will-force. 
The  theorj  lie  would  substitute  is  that  disease  or  iiijur;  (tf  the 
braiu  has  a  diffusive  iuhibitorj  action  radiating  from,  or  passing 
in  defluite  chanoels  down,  certain  (wlamns  of  tbe  spinal  cord. 
This  reminds  as  ttf  a  theory  of  paralysis  proponnded  at  ao 
evening  meeting  of  the  College  of  Pbjrsicians  nesrlj  fort/  jeara 
ago  bj  Mr.  Herbert  Mayo,  and  which  is  thus  expressed  io  his 
Pathologg: — "  Palsy  from  cerebral  disease  is  not  caused  b;  tbe 
interruption  of  an  accustomed  stimulus,  bat  by  a  new  and 
withering  influence  transmitted  to  the  or^ns  of  the  nerres." 
It  will  be  seen  that,  on  this  theory,  paralysis  is  not  an  inter- 
ception of  force,  nor  a  sappression  of  it  at  a  sapposed  centre, 
but  a  kind  of  blight  or  an  inhibition  sent  from  au  injured  brain 
to  the  nerroas  cells  generally.  Clearly,  if  this  be  true,  t^ea^ 
ment  must  have  a  new  basis.  It  is  of  no  use  to  treat  tbe  caase, 
for  that  is  spent;  the  brain  lesion  is  unalterable.  But  the 
parts  which  conduct  will-force  to  the  paralysed  muscles,  and 
which  are  secondarily  affected,  must  be  restored  to  their  fuuc- 
tions  as  enei^etically  as  possible.  The  effect  must  be  combated. 
Sucb  is  a  nutshell  view  of  these  highly  interebting  and  prac- 
tically important  lectures. — Medical  Tmsa  and  Qazetu. 


At  this  period  of  the  year,  when  heads  of  families  are  casting 
about  for  some  suitable  locality  where  tbey  may  with  safety  take 
their  children  for  sea  breezes  or  mountain  air,  the  question  of 
tbe  sanitary  state  of  such  places  becomes  an  anxious  and  im. 
portant  one.  There  is,  too,  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  and  indeed 
jealousy  between  towns  of  this  class.  Especially  so  is  this  the 
case  on  tbe  South  Coast.  If,  for  example,  a  Brighton  news- 
paper can  hear  of  a  case  of  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever  having 
occurred  in  Hastings,  it  is  at  once  made  known  with  a  loud 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  vice  vena.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
a  dead  set  has  been  made  at  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  by  the 
medical  press.  Typhoid  has  been  reported  to  abound  there. 
The  water  supply  has  been  declared  inefficient  and  impure,  and 
so  on.  On  investigation  the  tmth  seems  to  be,  that  tbe  past 
quarter  in  Hastings  and  SL  Leonards  has,  on  tbe  authority  of 
tbe  Medical  Officers  of  Health  for  both  urban  and  rural  districts. 
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progress  which  will  make  the  water  supply  what  Mr.  Ashendcn, 
the  Medical  OfBcer,  declares  the  town  drainage  to  be — "  the  rao3t 
perfect  in  England." 

We  notice  this  matter  especially  to  draw  attention  to  a 
Suggestion  of  Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  of  Weston,  that  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  should  be  authorised  by  the  Board  of  Health 
to  publish  weekly  returns  in  the  local  papers  of  the  number  of 
persons  suffering  from  infectious  disease,  and  the  deaths  from 
them,  if  any ;  and  timt  he  should  append  to  them  a  notice  that 
the  names  of  infected  dwellings  conld  be  inspected  at  the  Town 
Hall.  Such  a  plan  would  at  once  check  all  idle  reports,  would 
Btimnlate  the  adoption  of  all  well-tried  sanitary  precautious,  and 
enable  intending  visitors  to  select  with  confidence  the  town  to 
which  they  should  betake  themsehes.  We  propose  to  consider 
this  matter  more  fully  on  another  occasion. 

THE  HOMCEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  through  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  Board  of  Management,  took  place  in  the  Board-room 
of  the  Hospital,  in  Great  Ormond- street,  on  the  S9th  June. 
The  report  read  was  unanimouBly  adopted.  The  various  officers 
were  reelected,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Druby,  who  begged 
to  be  excused  from  any  longer  filling  the  office  of  secretary, 
which  he  only  undertook  at  all  until  the  Society,  having  been 
got  into  working  order,  some  one  else  could  be  found  to  perform 
its  duties.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  having  been  accorded  to 
Dr.  Drdry  for  bis  services,  Dr.  Cabprie  was  unanimously  elected 
honorary  secretary.  There  are  at  present  about  60  eubacribera 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Yeldhah  requests  us  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  by  him 
of  the  following  donations  ou  bebalf  of  the  Society : — 

Sanders  Stephens,  Esq £6     G     0 

Dr.  Kidd •     3     3     0 

H.  Harris,  Esq 110 

OBITUARY. 

DR.  FRANZ  HAUSMANN. 
We  have  learned,  with  the  deepest  regret,  from  our  contem- 
porary the  Aligemeint  Homdopatkitche  Zeitnng,  of  the  death  of 
this  distinguished  Hungarian  physician.  His  name  will  be 
familiar  to  our  readers  as  that  of  the  gentleman  who  was  a  year 
or  two  back  appointed  to  the  recently-created  chair  of  Homteo- 
patbic  Materia  Medicain  the  Royal  University  of  Pesth.    Pro- 
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feasor  HAtsvANK  ngs  an  earnest  experimental  eoquirer  into  th« 
phjrsiological  actions  of  drugs.  In  tlie  course  of  hie  investigs- 
tious  he  tested  various  medicines  on  the  lower  animals,  making 
post-mortem  esaminations  whenever  the  poisoning  resulted  iu 
death.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  received  a  small  woHnd  on 
the  back  of  the  right  hand.  Septicemia  followed  ;  and  s^r 
eight  weeks  of  severe  suffering  he  died  at  the  age  at  65,  on  tlw 
SSud  of  June. 

Professor  Hansmanu  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  literary  and 
sdeutiBc  acquirements,  and  threw  an  unusual  amount  of  energy 
and  zeal  into  the  study  of  every  question  of  scientific  interest 
that  came  hefore  him.  His  earnest  and  enthusiastic  defence  of 
homcBopathy,  together  with  bis  varied  and  profound  learamg, 
secured  for  him  a  leading  position  among  the  homoeopathic  phy- 
sicians of  central  Europe;  while  the  thorough  honesty  of  his 
character,  his  amiable  disposition,  and  his  constant  readiness  to 
be  of  service  to  others  surrounded  him  witb  a  large  drcle  of 
warmly  attached  friends. 

The  loss  sustained  by  bomceopathy  by  his  death  is  indeed  a 
serious  one.  His  position  at  the  University  will  not  be  eawly 
filled.  His  zeal  in  experimental  investigation  will  be  sadly 
missed.  The  power  be  possessed  of  defending  horaceopatfay, 
derived  from  his  deep  conviction  of  its  truth,  his  acknowledged 
scientific  ability,  and  his  high  personal  eharaoter,  was  one  not 
often  met  with  in  the  same  degree. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Hausmann,  in  addition  to  the 
professorship  he  held  at  the  University,  was  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Hungarian  Society  of  Homtnopathic  Physicians,  and  Presi- 
dent-Elect  of  the  Central  Homoeopathic  Society  of  Germany, 
the  annual  meeting  of  which  is  to  be  held  at  Pestli  on  the  Qtb 
and  10th  of  this  month.  He  was  also  the  senior  physician  to 
St.  Elizabeth's  Homixopathic  Hospital  in  Pesth,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Hungarian  Homceopathic  Journal.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Causes  and  Conditions  of  Disease. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  HOMfEOPATHY. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Somaopathic  Monthly  Review. 
Gentlemen, — ^In  your  leader  of  July  Ist,  the  fuU  scope  of  my 
proposal  was  rather  misunderstood. 

I  append  the  form  of  proposal  which  is  now  in  the  course  of 

circulation  among  our  hommopathic  practitioners  for  signature, 

which  will  fully  explain  our  plan.    You  will  find  it  is  essentially 

the  same  as  that  proposed  so  forcibly  in  your  pages. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  influential  names,  within  the 
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profession,  has  been  obtiuned,  it  is  then  our  intention  to  appeal 
to  the  public  for  support  and  material  assistance. 
Yonrs,  &c., 
nth  July,  1876.  Wiixiam  Bates. 

Pbofosal  to  Found  a  School  of  Hou(eofatiit. 

It  is  proposed  bj  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
whose  names  are  appended,  provided  sufficient  funds  can  be 
raised  for  the  purpose,  to  found  a  School  of  Homceopathy  in 
connexion  with  the  London  Homceopathic  Hospital. 

That  an  intention  to  found  a  School  was  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  Founders  of  the  Hospital  is  evident  from  the  title 
given  by  them  to  the  institutimi,  viz.,  the  London  Homceopa- 
thic Hospital  and  Medical  School ;  and  such  an  intention  is  also 
evident  from  the  provision  made  in  the  laws  for  the  appointment 
of  lecturers. 

The  authorities  of  the  Hospital,  however,  have  not  any  fund 
at  their  disposal  enabling  them  to  cany  out  this  purpose  ;  and 
it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  raise  a  special  fund  to  provide 
for  tiie  requirements  of  a  School. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  institute  a  complete  School  of  Medicine 
at  our  Hospital.  To  do  this  would  involve  a  very  large  outlay  ; 
and  seeing  that  so  many  Bscelleot  Medical  Schools  already  exist, 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  power  and  of  means — a  work  of  superero- 
gation. 

The  ordinary  Medical  Schools  of  Great  Britain  supply  all  the 
teaching  necessary  for  the  education  of  a  physician  or  surgeon, 
teiih  this  one  important  exception,  viz.,  that  tbey  do  not  teach  the 
Homceopathic  Materia  Medics  and  Therapeutics.  It  is  to  supply 
this  want,  and  not  to  inaugurate  any  rival  effort,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  School  of  Homoeopathy. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  School  has  two  aspects  : — 

IsUy.  The  claims  of  the  very  large  number  of  families  who 
have  chosen  to  place  themselves  under  the  homceopathic  method 
of  treatment,  that  the  Physicians  and  Sui^eons  who  attend  them 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good  practical  and  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  the  homceopathic  system. 

Qndly.  The  claims  of  such  Physicians  and  Surgeons  as  desire 
to  stndy  the  homeopathic  method  that  some  School  shall  exist 
which  shall  authoritatively  teach  the  system  they  wish  to 
learn. 

If  these  two  claims  are  admitted,  it  is  clear  that  the  authori- 
tative teaching  of  homceopathy  has  become  a  matter  of  national 
and  social  importance.  A  systematic  and  trustworthy  method 
of  instrucdon  has  become  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  and  for  the  instruction  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in- 
tending to  practise  the  homceopathic  method  of  practice. 
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It  ma;  be  well  to  state,  in  order  to  remote  all  misappreheo- 
sioQ  OD  the  subject,  that  it  is  intended  to  limit  the  public  in- 
Btructioi)  in  homceopathy  to  medical  men  and  to  bond^de  stu- 
dents from  some  eetablished  Medical  School.  It  will,  therefore, 
form  110  part  of  our  proposed  School,  to  educate  pupils  who  an 
not  attending  (or  who  have  not  attended  and  completed  their 
attendance)  on  classes  on  the  other  subjects  which  form  the  cur- 
riculum laid  dowQ  by  the  recuguised  examining  bodies,  uuiTersi- 
ties,  and  colleges. 

The  suggested  form  which  the  new  School  will  take  is  as 

A  Oomraittee  or  Governing  Bodj  should  ba  appointed  hy  the 
British  HomceopatHic  Society,  and,  if  found  practicable,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Board  of  Management  and  the  Medical  Council 
of  the  Hospital. 

This  Governing  Body  should  arrange  for  the  dulivery  of  such 
lectures  as  may  appear  to  be  desirable,  the  arrangements  being 
lirst  submitted  for  confirmation  to  the  British  Homffiopathio 
Society,  and  to  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Hospital,  and 
to  the  Medical  Council,  if  these  bodies  will  accept  the  duties  in- 
volved in  such  reference  to  their  decision. 

The  Governing  Body  shall  annually  appoint  the  lecturers, 
and  shall,  when  practicable,  be  represented  at  the  delivery  of  the 
lectures  by  some  of  its  members. 

The  two  lecturers  to  be  appointed  shall  be : — 

Istly,  A  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medics  and  Therapeutics. 

Sndly.  A  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

[It  is  proposed  that  a  certain  sum  shall  be  annually  paid  to 
each  of  these  lecturers,  snch  sum  to  be  determined  by  the 
British  Homoeopathic  Society,  aided  possibly  by  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Hospital,  such  payment  to  be  provided  by 
a  special  fund  raised  for  the  purpose.] 

Srdiy.  The  Qoverning  Body  of  the  School  shall  also  endea- 
vour to  obtain  the  co-operatioo  of  the  PhynJnfans  and  Surgeons 
to  the  Hospital  in  the  delivery  of  Clinical  Lectures. 

At  the  end  of  each  Session  the  Governing  Body  shall  appoint 
three  of  its  members  to  examine  and  grant  certificates  in  ho- 
moeopathy to  any  legally  qualified  Medical  Practitioner,  who, 
having  diligently  attended  the  lectures  and  hospital  practice, 
shall  voluntarily  desire  such  esaroination,  and  shall  have  given 
one  month's  previous  notice  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  his 
desire  to  be  eiamined. 

The  sum  required  to  carry  out  this  scheme  thorovghly  will 
necessarily  be  large,  but  we  need  not  wait  for  its  complete  deve- 
lopment at  first,  but  could  commence  at  once  were  a  sum  of 
£3,000  at  our  disposal,  or  were  we  assured  of  an  income  of  £150 
a  year  from  subscnptions. 
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lutimsti'lj  counectcd  with  the  Coregoing  scheme  there  ia 
another  pressing  Deed  for  money  Tor  the  purpose  of  ealargiog 
the  HoBpital,  ia  order  to  make  it  a  worthy  CliDical  School ;  and 
to  this  end  tre  must  direct  our  strenuous  eSbrts.  The  Hospital 
places,  at  presetit,  only  05  heds  at  our  disposal — ite  funds  will 
not  allow  of  more  ;  but  this  number  is  too  small  to  enable  us  to 
give  an  adequate  amount  of  clinical  teaching  in  a  session  of  six 
months. 

To  do  this  effectually  we  need  from  100  to  ISO  beds. 

Kow,  each  bed  costs  about  £  35  a  year  for  its  maintenance. 
Roughly  stated,  a  donation  of  £  1,000  endows  one  bed  in  pei-pe- 
tuity  ;  or  annual  subscriptions  to  the  extent  of  £35,  provide  for 
the  yearly  maintenance  of  one  bed. 

As  we  ask  for  an  additional  55  beds,  it  will  he  seen  that  a  real 
and  serious  effort  lies  betore  us  ;  but  with  so  wide  and  wealthy 
a  eliantils  as  is  possessed  by  homceopatbic  practitioners  in  this 
country,  there  ought  to  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  raising, 
during  the  next  few  years,  the  sum  requisite  for  so  great  a 
notional  work  ;  and  if  the  pn^ess  of  the  homceopatbic  law  of 
specifics  among  the  Medical  Profession  is  to  be  oiatntained  and 
increased,  then  we  must  enlarge  our  Hospital,  afford  practical 
clinical  instruction  on  a  worthy  scale,  and  provide  a  School 
where  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  new  system  of  medicine 
shall  be  effectively  and  authoritatively  taught. 

First  Lul  of  the  Name$  of  Phyticiant  and  Surgeon*  practising 

Homaopathg  viho  have  given  their  suppoH  to  the  above  Scheme. 
3.  J.  Drysdale,  M.D.,  Rodney-street,  Liverpool ; 
R.  £.  Dudgeon,  M.D.,  S8,  Montague- square,  London;  and 
Richard  Hughes,  M.D.,  12,  Pavilion  Parade,  Brighton  ; 

Joint  Editors  of  the  British  Journal  of  Hommopalhy. 
J.  Ryan,  M.D.,  IS,  Lonadale-square,  N. ; 
A.  C.  Pope,  M.D.,  Q,  Finsbury  Circus,  London  ;  and 

D.  Dyce  Brown,  M.D.,  261,  Union-street,  Aberdeen  ; 

Joint  Editors  of  the  Monthly  Homtecpathic  Stvietc. 

E.  B.  Shuldham,  M.D.,  Editor  of  the  HornaopathM  World. 
H.  E.  Madden,  M.D.,  30,  Carltou-hill,  N.W.,  London. 

£.  C.  Holland,  ;^I.D.,  Catharine-pin ce.  Bath. 

M.  Roth,  M.D.,  48,  Wimpoie-street,  Loudon. 

William  BeU,  M.D.,  Eastbourne. 

J.  C.  Smart,  M.D.,  Tuubridge  Wells. 

T.  Engoll,  Esq.,  15,  Euston -square,  London. 

J.  L.  Marsden,  M.D.,  39,  Grosvenor-streel,  London. 

W.  Bradsbaw,  M.D.,  Nottingham. 

A.  C.  Clifton,  Esq.,  Abingdon -street,  Northampton. 

A.  P.  Croncher,  J. P.,  and  M.D.,  Groud  Parade,  St.  Leonards. 

R.  Tuthill  Massy,  M.D.,  17,  Denmark-terrace,  Brighton. 

H.  Belcher,  M.D.,  13,  Pavilion  Parade,  Brighton. 
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W.  B.  Coghlan,  M.D.,  Brighton-place,  Manchester. 

A.  Hewan,  Esq.,  M.D.,  0,  Chester-square,  London. 

D.  Mathoson,  M.D.,  S6,  Brook-street,  GrosTenor-sq.,  London. 

J.  Dison,  Esq.,  8,  Great  Ormond-steeet,  London. 

R.  T.  Cooper,  M.D.,  6,  Lad  broke-rood,  Notting-hill,  London. 

Henry  Harris,  M.R.C.S.,  60,  Cold  Harbour-lane,  S.E. 

Edward  Cronin,  M.D.,  185,  Brixton-road,  S.E. 

W.  B.  B.  Scriven,  M.D.,  33,  St.  Stephen's- green,  Dublin. 

Evan  Eraser,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  3,  Br  an  svrick -terrace,  HuU. 

John  Bljth,  M.D.,  33,  FitzwiUiftra-aquare,  Dublin. 

C.  D.  J.  Lowther,  M.D..  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

0.  Ransford,  M.D.,  Upper  Sydenham,  6.E. 

Thomas  Hayle,  M.D.,  Rochdale. 

J.  Roche,  M.D.,  Surrey- street,  Norwich. 

WashJDgtnn  Epps,  M.D.,  Devonshire-street,  Portland-place,  W. 

Samuel  Chnrchill,  M.D.,  1,  Chester-terrace,  Folkestone. 

Bouffhton  Kyngdon,  L.S.A.,  Tregeare,  Croydon. 

Wilbam  Bryce,  M.D.,  Charlotte-square,  Edinburgh. 

William  Bayes,  M.D.,  4,  Oranville-place,  Portman-sq.,  London. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  and  thank  some  of  the  above  gentlemen 
for  very  generous  offers  of  support.    A  list  of  these  donors  and 
subscribers  will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Review. 
William  Bates,  M.D.,  Hon.  Sec. 

[Additional  names  were  received  when  going  to  press,  which 
we  shall  publish  in  our  next  number.] 

DR.  R.  HUGHES'S  PHARMACODYNAMICS. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Monthly  Somaopathte  Seview. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  review  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  R. 
Hughes's  Pharmatodynamiea,  you  have  mode  some  very  severe 
strictures  upon  his  method  of  dealing  with  recent  investigations 
JDte  the  physiological  action  of  drugs  on  the  healthy  subject. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  main  ground  of  your  objections  is 
bis  non-acoeptance  of  the  explanation  of  faomceopathy,  first 
given,  I  believe,  by  Dr.  Sharp,  and  more  recently  advocated  in 
yoar  Review,  fiz.,  the  directiy  opposing  actions  of  large  and 
small  doses  of  the  same  drug  when  given  in  health. 

Now  this  explanation,  be  it  trne  or  be  it  false,  is  not  by  any 
means  universally  acknowledged  by  members  of  the  homeo- 
pathic school,  nor  is  Dr.  Hughes  the  only  prominent  member  of 
our  school  who  refuses  to  subscribe  to  it.  Hahnemann,  we  all 
know,  gave  ua  two  explanations  of  the  action  of  his  law ;  Dr. 
Conatantine  Hering  (if  I  miatake  not)  gave  ns  a  third,  most 
wonderful  one,  and  now  Dr.  Sharp  and  yourselves  have  given  ns 
a  fourth,  and  you  are  very  angry  with  Dr.  Hughes  for  not 
accepting  it,  and  for  explaining  phenomena  which   appear  to 
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uphold  your  viens,  in  a  different  way.  A  theoretio  explanation 
may  be  very  UBefuI  in  many  ways,  as  an  aid  to  definite  con- 
ception and  illuatration,  and  ob  an  argument  in  favoor  of  the 
Erobable  troth  of  the  law  which  it  esploins ;  but  the  truth  of  a 
iw,  natural  or  empirical,  never  yet  depended  on  the  truth  of  a 
theory  professing  to  explain  its  mode  of  action,  though  you 
would  appear  ta  think  so,  for  you  say,  "  if  the  same  drug  which 
paralyses  in  large  doses  does  not  stimulate  in  small  ones,  then 
farewell  to  the  law  of  similars"! 

By  all  means  let  us  stick  to  facta,  and  not  quarrel  about  their 
explanation.  Now  the  facts  in  this  case  are  two :  the  one,  on 
which  we  are  all  agreed,  is  the  Ian  of  similars,  at  applied  to  ike 
treatment  of  the  sick ;  the  other,  concerning  which  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion,  is  that  certain  drugs  do,  or  appear  to, 
produce  opposite  effects  in  small  and  lai^e  doses,  on  the  hmlthy. 
Now,  even  were  the  latter  an  universal  fact  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  drugs,  which  it  is  very  far  from  being  proved  to  be, 
and  which  indeed  appears  wellnigh  impossible  to  be  proved 
(since  tho  effects  of  a  small  dose  of  many  drugs  are  inappreciable, 
though  possibly  of  an  opposite  nature  to  those  of  a  largo  dose), 
yet  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  is  the  explanation  of 
the  curative  action  of  a  small  dose  in  disease. 

Individually  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  on  this  qnestion, 
and  hail  with  increasing  pleasure  each  new  fact  pointing  in  the 
same  direction  ;  but  there  is  much  to  be  done  yet,  before  we 
reach  such  a  secure  standing-point  as  to  be  able  to  demand  the 
acquiescence  of  all  candid  seekers  after  truth ;  till  which,  let  our 
motto  be,  "  In  dubiis  libertas." 

It  is  natural  you  should  desire  to  have  Dr.  Hughes  on  your 
side,  but  it  is  too  bad  to  cut  him  up  so  severely  for  not  being  so, 
and  you  cannot  reasonably  make  that  a  ground  for  accusing  him 
of  writing  as  if  he  were  not  a  true  homceopatb. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

Edward  M.  Maddem. 

4,  Old  Square,  Birroingham. 

[Dr.  Madden,  in  the  above  letter,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a 
curious  state  of  confusion  in  regard  to  the  subject  on  wliich  ho 
writes.  This,  we  think,  he  will  himself  see  if  he  reads  over 
again  our  critique  of  Dr.  Hughes'  work.  There  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  bomceopaths,  so  far  as  we  ever  heard,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  timilia  timilibui  curantur,  viz.,  that  a  drug  given  in 
small  doses  will  cure  a  case  of  disease  which  presents  symptoms 
simitar  to  those  produced  by  a  large  dose  of  the  same  drug  when 
given  to  a  healthy  person.  This,  it  must  be  plain  to  any  one,  is 
precisely  the  same  thijig  aa  saying  that  a  drug  has  a  duuble  or 
reverse  action  iu  large  aud  umall  doses.     This  is  uo  Ibiory — it 
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Beview,  Aug.  I, 


is  sirapl;  a  statement  of  a  fact.  The  theory  of  the  inanoer  in 
which  this  two-fold  action  is  produced,  which  has  been  gifen 
from  time  to  time,  in  this  Revisw,  msy  be  right  or  wrong,  and  as 
we  quite  agree  with  Br.  Madden  that  no  amount  of  theorisisg 
alters  facts,  the  last  tbii^  we  should  think  of  doing  would  be  to 
fiud  fault  with  any  one,  especiallj  a  writer  of  the  eminence  of 
Dr.  Hughes,  for  difiering  with  us  on  anj  theorj.  What  we 
found  Ikult  with  was  the  ignoring,  or  at  least  the  obscuring,  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Hughes,  of  oue-half  of  this  two-fold /act.  The 
sentence  which  Dr.  M.  quotes  is  not  the  expression  of  a  theory 
but  of  this  fact,  in  regard  to  opium  .-  the  terms  "  stimulation  " 
and  "  paralysis  "  being  the  words  used  by  Dr.  Hughes  himself, 
in  noticing  certain  well-known  iacts.  The  difficulty  of  pnmng 
the  double  action  of  certain  drugs  on  the  haediky  body,  which  Dr. 
M.  states  as  if  new,  he  will  find  expressed  as  clearly  as  words 
can  do  on  p.  447  of  our  critique,  in  which  we  also  say  that  in 
the  oase  of  these  drugs  the  only  way  of  proving  the  amall-dose 
action  is  by  testing  it  in  a  case  of  disease  presenting  symptoms 
similar  to  those  knoun  to  be  produced  by  full  doses  on  the 
healthy  body. 

Dr.  Madden 's  strictures  upon  us  are  entirely  wide  of  U)e 
mark.  We  care  not  what  theory  any  one  adopts  to  explain 
£u3tB;  but  we  must  find  fault,  as  Dr.  M.  himself  does,  when  any 
writer  on  hoinceopatby  allows  theories  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
any  drug  to  obscure  one-half  of  a  two.fold  fact — a  fact  of  wbich 
nmiUa  nmilifrtu  ewanlttr  is  but  the  axiomatic  expression. — Eds. 
if.  H.  R.-] 

THE  HOSPITAL  BOARD  AND  ITS  MEDICAL  STAFF. 
To  Uie  Edition  of  the  Monthly  Ilomaopathic  Bevieat. 

Gentlemen, — At  a  time  when  so  much  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  this  subject  by  Drs.  Hale,  Drury  and  Mackechnie, 
the  writer  deems  it  desirable  to  contribute  the  following  to  the 
history  of  t)ie  matter. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  tfl  the  speeches  of  these  gentle- 
men at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Hospital,  that  their  demand, 
that  the  internal  Hospital  Staff  should  have  seats  at  the  Board 
is  not  new ;  it  was  first  made  some  years  since,  and  was  then 
rejected. 

Two  prominent  members  of  our  profession,  not  now  connected 
with  the  Staff,  were  then  active  supportora  of  the  movement 

It  has  come  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  th>it  recent  events  have 
changed  the  opinions  of  these  two  gentlemen,  and  that  they  now 
concede  that  there  are  practical  inconveniences  which  would 
make  it  very  undesirable  that  an  election,  on  the  internal  Staff 
of  the  Hospital,  should,  at  the  same  time,  confer  a  seat  on  the 
Board. 
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Among  others,  these  are  two  of  the  rcaBons  which  have  in- 
duceij  theae  two  phjaicians  to  reverse  their  former  opinions. 

The  membera  of  the  Board  of  MaQOgemeot  must  be  men  of 
business  capacity  and  of  judgment;  hence  two  of  the  chief 
qualiQcatiiMis  for  the  office  are  age  and  esperienoe. 

But,  in  the  election  of  a  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  soieDtifio 
attainments  are  the  chief  quEdificattons,  and  the  post  is  one 
which  may  fairly  be  given,  as  a  prize,  to  a  hard-working  and 
studious  member  of  the  profession  (though  ajunior),  giving  him 
a  steppitig-stone  to  name  and  fame. 

This  legitimate  reward  for  professional  merit  could  not  be 
given  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  if  the  election 
of  Physician  to  the  Hospital  carried  with  it  a  seat  on  the  Board 
of  Manageraent ;  since  business  capacity  and  ripe  judgment  are 
rarely  united  to  youth,  and  are  not  always  to  be  found  even  in 
men  of  the  highest  scientific  attainments. 

A  second  objection  has  also  become  patent,  in  that,  if  any 
circumstance  were  to  arise,  such  as  might  demand  a  remon- 
strance or  reprimand  from  the  Board,  for  a  nou -performance,  or 
an  inefficient  performance  of  bis  duties,  by  a  member  of  the 
Staff,  such  reprimand  or  remonstrance  would  bo  less  easy  were 
the  member  of  the  Staff  also  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  heuce 
the  interests  of  the  patients  and  of  the  Hospital  would  be  in 
danger  from  the  laxity  of  discipline  which  might  ensue. 

The  weight  of  these  arguments,  coming  as  they  do  from  two 
former  supporters  of  the  views  put  forward  by  Drs.  Hale,  Drury 
and  Mackechnie,  must  he  the  writer's  excuse  for  intruding  these 
lines  upon  jour  notice. 

Sen  EX. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"o"  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  manuscripts. 

Dr.  Dhury  has  forwarded  to  us  anotlier  long  letter,  objecting  to 
the  editorial  observations  appended  to  bis  last  comuiunication.  As 
we  aee  no  advantage  that  can  arise,  either  to  Dr.  Drury  or  to  the 
Institution  with  which  he  is  conDecled,  from  the  publication  of  this 
letter,  we  must  be  excused  from  printing  it.     With  regard  to  one 

lint,  however,  Dr.  Drury  has  a  right  to  have  hte  views  made 
.lown.  He  denies  that  be  ever  made  or  insinuated  "  any  charge 
"against  Mr.  Trueman,"  or  that  "his  words  can  with  fairness  he  so  in- 
"  terpreted."  We  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  Dr.  Drury  did  not 
intend  to  make  a  charge  af^inst  Mr.  Ti'ueman.  I'he  words  he  used 
— words  which  he  haa  endorsed  us  having  used — were  printed  by  us 
as  the  basis  of  our  conclusion,  and  from  them  any  reader  can  seo 
whether  that  conclusion  was  or  naa  not  a  fair  one.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  inference  we  drew  from  Dr.  Drury's  statement,  how- 
ever well  warranted  it  appeared  to  be,  was  an  incorrect  one.  -  Eds. 
JU.  H.  R. 
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Dr.  HAinLTON  and  Hr.  Cahbkon  have  addrewed  ne  a  lettei 
referring  to  the  appeal  which,  in  our  leader  of  Juoe,  we  thought  it 
our  duty  to  make  to  Dr.  Quin  and  to  Ihem,  to  renew  the  eiercue  of 
their  influence  in  support  of  the  HoBpitoL  We  had  great  plcaaute 
in  thus,  in  the  name  oi  the  profession,  making  this  appeal,  since  the 
full  amende  hoTiorable  had  been  made  by  the  Board,  in  the  entire  con- 
cession of  all  the  disputed  points.  We  regret,  however,  to  find  that 
we  have  ftdled  to  accomplish  the  object  we  had  in  view;  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  cause  we  all  have  at  heart,  we  must  decline  tbe  publicatioa 
of  this  tetter.— Eds.  M.  H.  R. 

Communications,  &c.,  have  been  received  from  Drs.  TbldhaM, 
Bayes,  and  Jones  (London) ;  Dr.  Richard  Hcohes  (New  York) ; 
Dr.  Baikie  (Edinburgh) ;  Dr.  Hasst  (BrighUm),  &c. 
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Effccla  of  Ittgnration  at  relating  to  rarioue  Dueatei  ^  the  Lungt 
and  their  Treatment.     By  Dr-  Russell.     Liverpool :  Howell. 

Seadaehtt:  their  Caueai  and  Treatment.  By  E.  B.  SBULDHAIf,  M.D. 
Second  Edition.    London  :  Oould  &  Bon.    1ST$. 

The  Oatuee  and  Operative  IVeatmenl  of  Dupuytren't  Finger  Contrac- 
tion.   By  Dr.  O,  W.  Madeluno,    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.    1876. 

Mescal  Owde  to  the  MarUoK  Water*,  n^ar  Aix.    By  Dr.  Mace. 
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THE  MONTHLY 

HOMCEOPATHIC    REVIEW. 


THE  CONGRESS. 

Thb  aeuon  of  Aatamn  has,  of  late  years,  been  deroted 
to  the  assembling  of  bodies  of  men  whose  energies  are 
directed  to  the  coltivation  of  Tarious  branches  of  science. 
Medical,  theological,  physical,  and  social  sciences,  form 
centres  voand  which  their  votaries  from  all  parts  of  the 
conntry  gather  blether  in  some  central  locality,  or  in 
a  town  chosen  from  its  presenting  local  points  of  in- 
terest relating  to  the  topics  to  be  discussed.  These 
meetings  have  been  found  productive  of  useful  results. 
They  have  stimulated  to  work ;  have  brought  into  per- 
sonal contact  many  who,  bat  for  them,  though  having 
much  in  common  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  would 
never  have  met,  and  who,  for  the  want  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, would  never  have  understood  one  another's  views 
and  aims  ao  clearly  and  thoroughly  as  they  are  now 
enabled  to  do. 

To  homoeopathic  practitioners  such  meetings  are  a  great 
boon.  Scattered  up  and  down  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
each  in  his  own  sphere,  our  opportunities  of  converse  are 
rare,  while  the  questions  to  be  discussed  and  the  subjects 
to  be  investigated  are  numerous.  Our  business  is  to 
accomplish  that  complete  reform  in  therapeutics  began  by 
No.  9,  Vol.  20.  » 
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Hahnsxahh,  gallantly  paslied  forvard  by  his  disciples, 
and  now  being  supplemented  in  an  indirect,  bat,  never- 
theless, effective  manner,  by  many  wbo  are  only  known 
to  the  profession  as  the  opponents  of  the  doctrines  he 
taught !  It  is  OUT  dn^,  and  ought  to  be  our  chief  aim, 
to  assert  our  position  as  the  rightful  exponents  of  homceo- 
patby;  carefully  to  consider  and  thoroughly  to  carry 
out  every  well-devised  plan  for  enabling  those  members 
of  our  profession  who  are  ignorant  of  the  principle  of 
kotucBOpathy  to  understand  what  it  really  is,  and  to  in- 
vestigate its  practical  results. 

We  have  further  to  enlarge  our  experience  in  practice 
by  hearing  that  of  our  fellows;  to  have  onr  interest 
excited  in  the  progress  of  science  by  listening  to  the 
investigations  of  our  confriret ;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  to  renew  and  extend  our  personal  friendships.  Such 
reunions  as  that  we  are  contemplating  present  oppor- 
tunities of  stimulating  the  brain  to  tboaght  and  the  heart 
to  good  feeling,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
manner. 

This  year  we  meet  at  Bbistol,  or  perhaps  it  is  more 
correct  to  say  at  Clifton,  on  Thursday,  die  Slat  inst. 
We  understand  that  the  Congress  will  be  held  at  the 
Victoria  Booms,  Clifton,  and  that  the  dinner  is  to  take 
place  at  the  Boyal  Hotel,  College  Green,  Bristol. 

Our  President  is  Dr.  Hatlb,  of  Bocbdale,  who  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  moat  philosophical  thinkers  amongst 
us.  An  address  Jrom  him  cannot  fail  to  excile  a  lively 
interest.  He  will,  we  believe,  give  us  the  result  of  hia 
reflections  upon  7^  Medical  World,-  its  Parties,  it» 
Opiniont,  and  their  Tendencies.  That  he  will  handle  hia 
subject  in  an  original  and  effiictive  manner  all  who  are  at 
all  acquainted  with  his  tnitangs  and  have  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  intercourse  with  him,  are  well  assured. 
Among  those  who  have  one  common  end-~the  cure  of 
disease  and  the  relief  of  suffering — there  ought  to  be  no 
"  parties."     That  parties  exist  is,  however,  a  practical 
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fact,  which  all  must  recognise.  The  fusion  of  all  parties 
into  one  would  do  more  to  advance  the  art  of  healing,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  science,  than  any  other  event 
that  could  occur.  To  accomplish  such  a  fusion,  partisan 
feeling  mast  be  admitted,  its  causes  examined,  and  the 
remedy  for  the  mischief  thereby  accruing  must  be  dis- 
covered. In  proportion  as  the  evil  done  to  medicine  by 
sectional  action  is  great,  so  is  the  importance  of  a  full 
discussion  of  its  character.  Such  full  discussion  we  know 
right  well  Dr.  Haylb  will  accord  to  it. 

After  the  Presidbnt's  address  the  Congress  will  pro- 
ceed to  business  of  an  executive  character ;  the  place  of 
meeting  and  the  officers  for  next  year  will  be  appointed. 
Following  upon  this.  Dr.  Bates  and  Dr.  Hcques  will 
bring  forward  two  questions  of  deep  interest  at  the 
present  time.  Were  there  no  other  reasons  for  desiring 
a  full  attendance  of  all  medical  men  interested  in  homceo- 
pathy  than  the  discussion  of  the  best  arrangements  fw 
establishing  a  School  of  Homoeopathy  in  London,  and  of 
a  plan  for  the  more  perfect  organisation  of  Congress,  the 
fact  that  opportunities  would  be  afforded  for  eliciting 
opinions  upon  these  two  subjects  would  be  abundant 
warrant  for  ns  to  urge  upon  every  homoeopathic  prac- 
titioner the  dutjf  of  being  present  on  this  occasion.  The 
absolute  necessity  at  the  present  time  that,  if  we  are  to 
make  a  wholesome  impression  upon  the  therapeutics  of 
our  day,  hommopathy  should  be  clearly  and  intelligently 
expounded,  that  the  physiological  Materia  Medica  should 
be  thoroughly  and  scientifically  set  forth  to  the  profession, 
and  that  the  materials  presented  at  our  hospital  should  be 
utilised  for  systematic  clinical  teaching  is,  we  believe, 
admitted  on  all  sides.  This  being  so,  all  that  remains  is 
to  decide  on  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  these  ends, 
and  then  carrying  it  out  as  effectually  as  the  means  at  our 
disposal  will  allow.  This  subject  will  be  introduced  by 
Dr.  Bates,  who,  for  some  time  past,  has  directed  his 
energies  to  the  working  out  of  a  plan  for  placing  the 
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School  of  Homteopathy  on  a  permanent  basis.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  he  haa  already  met  vith  mach  en- 
couragement in  the  prosecution  of  this  very  excellent 
work.  Though  (as  will  be  seen  from  a  letter  in  another 
part  of  this  Reviato)  he  has  to  encounter  opposition,  where 
cordial  support  might  reasonably  hare  been  expected,  we 
will  hope,  in  the  meantime,  that  the  objections  r^sed  to 
his  scheme  by  the  members  of  the  medical  staff  relate 
rather  to  matters  of  detail  than  to  the  establishment  of  a 
School  on  some  plan  or  otbw. 

Dr.  Batbs,  in  proposing  the  erection  of  such  a  School, 
has  two  objects  in  view : — 

Ist. — To  afford  sound  theoretical  and  practical  teaching 
of  the  principle  of  Homceopathy,  of  Materia  Medica, 
•nd  CUuica]  Medicine  to  such  members  and  students  of 
the  profession  as  may  desire  to  be  instracted  therein. 

Snd.-^To  offer  inducements  to  students  to  pursue  the 
careful  study  of  the  science  and  art  of  homceopathy. 
To  fulfil  these  purposes,  he  suggests — 
1st. — All  lectures  on  Materia  Medica,  and  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,  should  be  delivered  by  paid  lecturers, 
known  to  be  well  acquainted  with  their  subjects — 
men  who  have,  by  the  work  they  have  already  ac- 
complished, secured  the  confidence  of  their  brethren 
as  exponents  of  their  therapeutic  views. 
2nd. — That  careful  and  systematic  clinical  instruction 

should  be  given  within  the  wards  of  the  hospital. 
Srd. — That  endowed  lectureships,  on  a  plan-similar  to 
that  adopted  by  the  Colleges   of   Physicians   and 
Surgeons,  should  be  created. 
4th.— That  prizes  should  be  offered  for  the  best  essays 

on  given  subjects. 
6th. — That  a  voluntary  examination,  the  satisfactory 
passing  of  which  should  be  recognised  by  a  certificate 
of  proficiency,  should  take  place  at  the  end  of  each 


6th. — That  the  Hospital  should  be  rearranged,  so  as  to 
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enlarge  its  capacity  for  importance  as  a  clinical  school, 
and  to  make  some  of  its  appointments'  revards  for 
proficiency  in  the  practice  of  the  homoeopathic 
method. 
Such,  we  believe,  are  tfae  leading  features  of  the  scheme 
Dr.  Bates  will  recommend  the  Congress  to  advocate. 
The  first  point  that  strikes  us  about  it  is  its  completeness. 
'JLTie  question  to  be  considered  is — are  we  prepared  with 
the  means  to  render  so  complete  a  plan  a  practical  fact  i 
Assuming,  as  we  fear  we  must,  that  we  are  not,  we  must 
next  ask  is  such  completeness  an  immediate  necessity  i 
Can  we  not  at  once  establish  a  school  on  a  more  limited, 
and  therefore  more  practical,  basis?  To  this  question 
we  hare  no  hesitation  in  replying  that  we  can.  Dr.  Bates' 
plan  is  excellent  impracticable  ;  and  we  mast  exert  our- 
selves to  render  it  so.  Before  this  can  be  accomplished 
much  work  remains  to  be  done ;  our  enthusiasm  in  the 
propagation  of  homceopatby  must  be  aroused,  funds  must 
be  collected,  not  only  for  the  school,  but  for  the  Hospital, 
a  more  lively  interest  must  be  excited  in  this  Institution, 
and  that  can  only  be  stirred  up  among  medical  men  by 
their  being  made  to  feel  that  the  work  done  there  by  its 
medical  officers  is  such  as  is  conducive  to  the  extension  of 
our  knowledge  of  disease  and  its  cure. 

While,  then,  we  would  urge  our  brethren  to  keep  the 
full  development  of  Dr.  Bates*  plan  before  them  as  the 
end  to  be  attained,  ere  they  can  feel  satisfied  that  all  has 
been  done  to  promote  the  public  teaching  of  oar  thera- 
peutic method  that  can  be  accomplished,  we  would  suggest 
that  our  present  endeavours  should  be  limited  to  securing 
the  services  of  men  of  acknowledged  teaching  powers  to 
lecture  on  Materia  Medica  and  Practical  Medicine,  and  to 
inducing  one  or  other  of  the  medical  officers  to  deliver 
clinical  lectures  on  cases  in  the  hospital  at  stated  intervals. 
The  question  of  payment  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as 
it  at  first  eight  appears  to  be.  If  money  is  subscribed  for 
t^is  purpose,  to  it  it  must  of  course  be  devoted- 
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But  inasmucli  as  public  teaching,  when  thoiou^faly  well 
done,  brings  with  it  its  own  reward,  we  confess  to  not 
having  mach  anxiety  on  this  score.  For  oar  part,  we  are 
chiefly  desirous  to  see  funds  raised  for  extending  and  sup- 
porting the  Hospital.  We  feel  sore  that,  if  the  work 
done  in  its  wards  is  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  there  will 
be  DO  lack  of  patients  seeking  admission  into  it.  Every 
HomcBopathic  Dispensary  in  London  ought  to  be  utilised 
for  supplying  the  medical  officers  with  instances  of  acute 
disease,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment in  maladies  of  a  rapid  and  dangerous  character. 
We  trust  that  the  medical  officers  of  such  instittitiona  will 
see  the  advantage  to  themselves,  to  their  poorer  patients, 
and  to  homceopathy,  in  providing  such  cases.  Were  this 
done,  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  beds  might  be 
kept  constantly  filled  with  cases  of  a  highly  instructive 
character. 

The  6th  suggestion  in  Dr.  Bates*  proposal  may,  in  one 
direction,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Management, 
be  made  of  great  value.  The  appointment  of  gentlemen 
attending  the  lectures  as  clinical  clerks  to  the  physicians 
would  materially  facilitate  the  working  of  the  Hospital, 
lighten  the  calls  upon  the  House  Surgeon,  and  render 
more  thorough  the  clinical  instruction. 

With  these  remarks  we  leave  the  scheme  Dr.  Bates 
will  lay  before  the  Congress  to  the  serious  study  of  our 
readers,  trusting  that  they  will  regard  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  be  prepared  with  suggestions  which  will  enable 
it  to  be  carried  out  as  fully  as  our  circumstances  demand 
and  our  means  admit  of.  We  feel  sure  that  all  that  Dr. 
Baybs  desires  is  that  the  best  method  of  teaching  homceo- 
pathy that  can  be  devised  may  be  set  going  in  London  as 
early  as  possible. 

Following  Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Richard  Hitghes  will 
bring  forward  resolutions  having  for  their  end  the  more 
complete  and  permanent  organisation  of  our  Congress. 
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Dr.  Hdohes  has  bat  recently  returned  from  the  United 
States,  where  be  has  seen  the  fraits  of  organisation  on  the 
widely-spread  practice  of  our  therapeutics,  and  he  natu- 
rally and  Tery  rightly  desires  to  see  Bitnilar  advantages 
enjoyed  by  his  brethren  at  home. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  he  intends  to  pro- 


"  1st. — That  there  is  need  of  greater  unity  and  orfjanisation 
among  those  practising  honii»opatiiy  in  the  British  islands,  and 
of  more  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  one  with  another," 

"  Snd. — That  the  British  Homoeopathic  Society  affords  a 
nataral  basis  for  the  union  of  all  British  homffiopathists,  and 
that  it  be  recommended  to  all  snch  that  they  should  seek  its 
membership,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so." 

"  3rd,— That,  with  a  view  of  extending  the  operations  and 
advantages  of  the  society,  it  be  oi^nised  in  two  divisions — a 
Southern  and  a  Northern — of  which  the  former  shall  hold  its 
meetings  in  London,  and  the  latter  at  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Leeds  in  rotation." 

"  4th. — That  each  division  shall  have  separate  funds,  and 
that  members  of  the  society  shall  elect  to  which  of  the  two  they 
will  belong,  and  attend  meetings  and  pay  subscriptions  accord- 
ingly. 

"  6th. — That  the  society  ahall  hold  a  general  meeting  once  a 
year  at  some  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  determined  at 
the  previous  meeting ;  and  that  this  gathering  shall  take  the 
place  of  the  present  Annual  Congress." 

"  6th. — That  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the  coming  year 
be  elected  at  the  general  meeting  ;  but  that  each  division  elect 
its  own  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  at  the  last 
meeting  of  its  yearly  Session." 

"  7th. — That  all  the  proceedings  of  the  general  and  divisional 
meeUngs  be  recorded,  and  pubUshed  annually  as  a  volume  of 
Transactions  of  the  Society." 

"  8th. — That  this  Congress,  favouring  some  such  scheme  of 
orguiisation,  do  ^point  a  oommittoe  of  five  of  its  members  to 
consider  and  confer  upon  the  matter,  and  to  report  at  the  nai 
meeting." 
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The  foregoing  resolutione  claim  oar  aarious  considera- 
tioQ.  They  will  iavolve  some  alteradon  in,  or  rather  addi- 
tion to,  the  existing  laws  of  the  British  HonKBopathic 
Society ;  but  this  is  oot  an  insuperable  difficulty,  when 
the  end  arrived  at  is  one  so  important  as  the  uniting 
together  in  one  body  all  medical  men  practising  homceo- 
pathically  throughout  the  country.  That  there  will  be 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  Dr.  Hughes'  plan, 
or  indeed  any  ameodmeDt  of  it  that  may  be  suggested,  is 
but  too  probable ;  but  we  hope  that  these  difficulties  will, 
by  discuseing  the  proposal  fully  and  fireely,  be  rendered 
infinitesimal,  and  therefore  easily  overcome. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Shabf  will  give  the  details  of 
Some  decent  Provingt  y  and  Dr.  Nicholson,  of  Bristol, 
will  read  a  short  paper  on  some  Experimentt,  showing  the 
Action  of  Drugs  on  the  Pulee,  tnth  the  Indicationt 
afforded  by  the  Chronometer  and  the  Spygmograph. 

These  two  papers  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  of  conside- 
rable interest.  The  application  of  means  for  physi- 
cal diagnosis  to  the  proving  of  drags  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. Subjective  symptoms  may  mislead  us,  while  the 
careful  observation  of  objective  phenomena,  whether  of 
natural  or  artificial  disease,  renders  us  as  certain  of  our 
ground  as  we  well  can  be. 

The  annoal  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Hahnemann 
Publishing  Society  will  take  place  at  the  Eoyal  Hotel, 
College  Green,  Bristol,  at  eight  o'clock,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  ^(h  inst. 

"We  trust  the  gravity  and  interest  of  the  matters  to  be 
brought  before  this  Congress  will  be  sufficient  inducement 
to  our  colleagues  to  attend,  even  if  they  have  to  incur 
some  inconvenience  in  doing  so.  It  is  only  by  united 
acdon,  by  carefully  devised  and  thoroi^bly  discussed 
plans  that  we  can  expect  to  see  the  principle  of  homceo- 
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pathy  become  more  perfectly  iinderstood  and  more  gene- 
,  rally  adopted.  It  is  only  by  meeting  together  that  it  is 
possible  for  as  to  determine  the  beet  methods  for  accom- 
pUshing  our  purpose  of  effecting  a  thorough  reform,  in  a 
purely  scientific  direction,  of  the  prevalent  method  of 
drug-selection.  We,  therefore,  look  for  a  large  attend- 
ance of  our  medical  brethren  at  Clifton  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  this  month. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  TO  A  COURSE  OP 

LECTURES  ON  ERUPTIVE  FEVERS, 

Dblitbbed  at  the  London  Hohsofathic  Hospital 

IN  THB  Spring  of  1876. 

By  Dr.  WtixuM  V.  Deurt, 

Phydciui  to  the  Hospital  in  Charge  of  DiKasee  of  Children. 

Gentlemen,— In  the  short  course  of  lectures  on  exan- 
thematouB  diseases  that  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  deliver,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  include  all  that  have  been  classed 
as  such,  or  that  night  fairly  come  under  that  category, 
bat  rather  to  confine  myself  to  those  eruptive  fevers  that 
are  common  among  children. 

The  name  of  these  diseases  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  signifies  to  bud  forth,  to  effloresce,  as  from  the  bud- 
ding forth  of  a  flower. 

The  diseases  in  question  being  characterised  by  the 
breaking  forth  of  an  eruption,  are  known  as  the  exanthe- 
mata. From  this  derivation  you  will  see  at  once  what  a 
wide  and  varied  group  of  diseases  m^ht  be  classed  under 
this  heading.  Even  the  plague  has  been  so  classified,  bat 
by  common,  though  unexpressed,  consent  the  number  has 
been  restricted,  and  I  propose,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
to  avail  myself  of  tnis  arbitrary  but  wholesome  rule, 
and  confine  my  remarks  to  scarlet  fever^  measles,  roseola, 
rotheln,  chicken  pock,  small  pox,  and  vaccination. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  any  one  of  these,  it  may 
be  well  to  take  a  glance  at  the  group  generally,  and  see 
what  features  they  possess  in  common,  in  their  general 
character,  as  well  as  in  their  history. 

Now  eruptive  fevers,  as  their  name  implies,  are  charac- 
terised by  the  presence  of  fever  and  the  appearance  of  an 
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eruption.  The  ferer  precedes  the  ernption,  and  in  some 
there  is  abatement  on  its  appearance. 

There  are  ayniptoms,  such  as  the  catarrh  of  measles, 
the  sore  throat  of  scarlet  fever,  and  the  back-ache  of  small- 
pox, that  may  give  us  some  idea  what  form  of  an  eruption 
the  premonitory  fever  is  to  usher  in,  though  the  fever 
itself  may  not  tell  much,  as  the  initiatory  stage  of  all  these 
diseases  have  many  -features  in  common,  whatever  the 
buddins  forth  of  the  efflorescence  may  turn  out  to  be. 

Besides  the  help  that  we  may  get  from  special  syinp- 
toms  such  as  those  alluded  to,  there  is  generally  something 
about  the  look  of  the  patient  rery  difficult  to  describe, 
but  which  conveys  some  information  to  the  experienced 
eye  as  to  what  may  be  coming.  In  addition  to  this,  if 
any  epidemic  is  prevuling  at  the  time,  or  if  the  patient 
has  been  exposed  to  any  particular  infection,  our  suspi- 
cious win  naturally  point  in  that  direction,  though  it  will 
not  he  wise  to  jump  to  any  hasty  conclusion  without  other 
corroborative  evidence  to  support  this. 

Parents  are  always  anxious  to  know  early  what  the 
nature  of  the  Illness  is,  not  merely  from  a  natural  anxiety 
to  know  what  they  have  to  fear,  but  also  that  they  may 
know  what  precautions  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  to 
guard  against  the  further  spread  of  illness.  On  this 
account,  once  you  have  satisfied  your  own  minds  as  to 
what  you  have  to  deal  with,  it  is  well  to  impart  your  in- 
formation  to  the  friends ;  hut  if  from  the  undeveloped 
state  of  the  case  you  can  only  form  a  surmise,  it  is  well 
even  then,  if  your  suspicions  are  roused,  to  give  a  little 
note  of  warning  that  may  ensure  some  precautionary 
measures  being  taken ;  if  the  threateoings  blow  over  a 
little,  extra  caution  will  have  done  no  harm ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  your  conjectures  are  right,  the  friends  will  be 
all  the  better  pleased  that  some  precautionary  measures 
have  been  taken  in  advance. 

It  is  very  possible  that  now  and  again  some  foolish  and 
inconsiderate  person  may  resent  as  a  wrong  being  told 
that  a  danger  threatens  if  it  does  not  appear  afterwards, 
and  no  doubt  this  unreasoning  spirit  may  cause  you  a 
little  worry ;  but  if  you  have  exercised  the  judgment  God 
has  given  you  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  rest  satisfied  that 
you  have  acted  rightly.  If  in  the  one  case  yon  are 
wrongly  growled  at — for  I  think  that  word  expresses  the 
hints  and  remarks  that  will  be  made  for  your  benefit — in 
other  similar  cases  you  will  be  commended. 
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Care,  however,  is  needed  not  to  raise  an  alarm  rashly. 
It  is  always  well  to  be  sure  of  one's  ground  in  expressing 
an  opinion  j  and  if  this  is  needed  in  speaking  of  what  is 
coming,  it  is  far  more  necessary  in  pronouncing  on  what 
is.  It  is  awkward  to  pronounce  a  rash  to  be  measles 
to-day  and  something  different  to-morrow.  These  mis- 
takes are,  however,  made.  I  have  no  doubt  many  a  case 
has  been  sent  to  an  hospital  said  to  be  one  form  of  com- 
plaint, that  turned  out  to  be  something  quite  different. 
When  we  hear  of  such  a  mistake  being  made,  we  should 
be  lenient  in  our  judgment,  remembering  some  difficul- 
ties that  we  may  nave  experienced,  like  other  medical 
men,  in  our  own  practice. 

Let  us  hear  the  evidence  of  a  man  who  could  afford  to 
admit  a  difficulty  of  this  kind.  The  late  Dr.  George 
Gregory,  speaking  of  roseola,  alludes  to  cases  where  scar- 
latina and  variola  seem  each  to  threaten,  says  : — 

"  The  occurrence  is  very  annoying  in  practice.  The 
physician  first  pronounces  that  his  patient  has  fever.  Two 
days  after  he  changes  his  note,  and  informs  the  friends 
the  patient,  besides  fever,  has  the  roseola  or  rose-rash — 
an  affair  of  no  consequence.  Two  days  after  that  he 
announces  to  the  astonished  listeners  that  his  patient  has 
small-pox!"  "  This,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  once  occurred 
to  myself  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Windsor, 
Three  diseases  in  as  many  days ! " 

To  return,  however,  to  the  points  of  resemblance  in 
exanthematons  diseases.  They  are  diseases  of  childhood. 
The  cause  of  this  is  very  evident ;  they  are  infectious, 
and  often  epidemic,  and  those  who  have  gone  through 
one  attack  rarely  suffer  from  a  second.  The  young  also 
seem  to  be  more  susceptible  than  those  that  are  older. 
Children,  therefore,  when  exposed  to  infection  are  likely 
to  Buffer ;  adults,  who  have  probably  gone  through  the 
disease  in  childhood,  escape.  Owing  to  vaccination,  small- 
pox is  now  rare  among  children  ;  but  for  this  protection 
the  rule  would  be  found  to  hold  good,  and  large  numbers 
of  children  would  suffer. 

Going  back  to  a  time  when  vaccination  was  less  rigor- 
ously carried  out  than  at  present,  "  there  died  in  London 
of  small-pox,  during  the  two  years  1840-41, 2286  persons, 
of  whom  2060  were  under,  and  only  226  above,  15  years 
of  age,"     Gregory,  on  Eruptive  Fevers,  87. 

All  these  diseases  have  a  period  of  latency,  so  far  as 
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outward  appearance*  go,  before  tbe^  break  forth  into 
activity.  Like  tbe  seed  under  ground  tbat  Bwells  and 
bursts  and  sprouts,  so  eruptive  fevers,  once  tbe  infection 
is  sown,  pervade  tbe  wbole  aystem  till,  in  obedience  to  tbe 
law  tbat  regulates  tbeir  course,  the  time  comes  for  tbeir 
effiorescence.  This  characteristic  of  growing  within  the 
bodj^jlike  leaven,  leavening  the  lump, has  caused  them  to  be 
classed  in  the  death  lists  of  the  metropolis  as  zymotic  dis- 
eases, from  the  Greek  word  signifying  "  leaven," 

During  the  latent  period,  or  at  least  some  portion  of  it, 
they  have  the  power  of  extending  their  infiuence  to  those 
who  come  within  range  of  tbeir  operation.  In  this  way 
these  diseases  spread,  and  we  see  tbe  reason  why  in  schools 
the  children  fall  sick  in  detachments.  Hence  tbe  neces- 
sity  of  isolating  those  who  show  tbe  slightest  signs  of  illness 
of  a  suspicious  character. 

A  young  gentleman  was  taken  ill  with  measles,  his 
nster  was  immediately  separated,  hut  was  allowed  to  coa- 
tinue  her  attendance  at  a  French  class.  Her  mother  was 
in  tbe  habit  of  accompanying  her,  but  as  she  had  to  attend 
to  her  BOD,  she  was  unwilling  to  go  to  the  class  for  fear  of 
spreading  infection.  A  message  was  sent  to  me  telling 
me  of  this  caution  on  tbp  part  of  tbe  mother.  I  sent  her 
word  that  she  might  go  to  the  class  when  she  pleased,  but 
that  her  daughter  had  better  keep  away,  and  Uiat  she  pro- 
bably would  have  tbe  measles  on  a  day  I  specified. 
This  prediction  proved  correct,  and  my  fears  about  tbe 
daughter's  spreading  infection  were  verified  by  others 
taking  it. 

It  IS,  therefore,  a  wise  precaution  at  once  to  separate 
those  who  have  been  exposed  to  infection,  till  the  longest 
known  period  of  latency  has  passed. 

As  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  again  to  this  subject 
when  speaking  of  the  different  eruptive  fevers,  I  need  not 
dwell  longer  on  it  at  present. 

Another  feature  common  to  some  of  these  diseases  is 
their  tendency  to  leave  some  mischief  behind.  The 
sequels,  or  dregs,  of  popular  language  are  often  exceed- 
ingly troublesome.  In  this  way  we  may  have  distinct 
mischief,  such  as  dropsy  following  close  on  scarlatina, 
forming,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  illness ;  or  we  may  have 
broken  health  referable  to  an  attack  of  measles  that  oc- 
curred months  before.  Vaccination  gets  no  small  share  of 
abuse  for  what  it  is  accused  of  doing. 
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When  we  are  aware  of  the  daogers  patients  run  from 
these  after  conseqnences,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  man 
to  watch  his  patient  through  this  period — not  so  closely 
as  to  give  rise  to  any  possibility  of  his  motives  being  mis- 
interpreted— but  as  he  knows  the  danger,  which  his 
patient  or  the  firiends  may  not,  he  must  not,  through  over- 
sensitivenesB  on  his  part,  allow  bis  patient  to  run  any  risk, 
or  allow  himself  to  be  charged  with  negligence  for  not 
watching  and  foreseeing  the  advance  of  what  may  prove 
to  he  serious  mischief. 

The  next  point  of  similarity  is  the  tendency  exanthe- 
matous  diseases  have  to  appear  as  epidemics.  Isolated 
cases  of  greater  or  less  severity  may  be  appearing  all  the 
year  in  large  towns,  or  in  a  given  area  of  country,  but 
from  time  to  time  Urge  numbers  are  stricken  down  toge- 
ther, and  the  ezanthem,  whatever  it  may  be  that  has  thus 
assumed  the  epidemic  form,  becomeB  the  prevailing  dis- 
ease, and  if  severe  may  largely  increase  the  death-rate  of 
the  district  for  the  year. 

Even  the  history  of  exanthematous  diseases  furnishes  a 
point  of  resemblance.  They  are  not  unfrequently  said  to 
nave  made  their  first  appearance  in  comparatively  recent 
times.  Thus  the  late  Dr.  George  Gregory  says :  "  All 
the  exanthemata  have  sprung  up  since  the  commencement 
of  the  sixth  century,"  he,  along  with  others,  assuming 
that,  because  we  have  no  accurate  description  or  authentic 
records,  these  diseases  had  not  been  seen  before,  or  because 
in  the  history  of  some  epidemic,  as  related  by  non-medical 
historians,  we  ^1  to  identify  the  casea  spoken  of  with 
some  disease  with  which  we  are  now  familiar,  they  must  be 
different — to  my  mind  a  very  unwarraatable  conclusion. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Richardson,  from  the  descrip> 
tion  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  plague  of 
Athens,  as  told  by  Thncydides,  ha«  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  was  a  terrible  visitation  of  malignant  scarlet 
fever.  Dr.  Francis  Adams,  the  editor  of  the  works  of 
Hippocrates,  takes  a  different  view.  He  thinks  that  the 
pestUence  which  prevailed  during  the  Feloponeseian  war 
partook  of  the  nature  of  glandular  plague,  reminding  ua 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  opinion, 
that  Thncydides  does  not  mention  the  presence  of  buboesj 
but  that  he  was  not  a  medical  men,  and  that  his  descrip- 
tion was  of  a  general  character.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
this  omisaion  is  nevertbeleas  fatal  to  Dr.  Adam's  belief. 
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This  'scourge  has  also  heen  supposed  to  have  heeu  epU 
demic  emall-pox — about  as  unlikely  as  to  have  heen  the 
pUgue.  These  conflicting  opinions  serve  to  show  us  the 
obscurity  that  hangs  about  the  early  history  of  the  exan- 
themata, and  the  folly  of  BziDg  their  first  appearance  in 


eases  maintain  the  integrity  of  their  type,  and  believe 
that  if  the  distinctions  of  diseases  were  as  well  understood 
formerly  as  now,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  knowing 
what  each  epidemic  plague  was. 

In  some  cases  the  descriptions  of  the  old  historians  is 
sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  ua  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably 
correct  conclusion.  Thus  we  may  say  that  the  Black 
Death  of  Edward  the  Third's  reign  was  malignant  typhus, 
and  may  recognise  an  account  of  cerehro -spinal  menin- 
gitis in  the  writings  of  Procopius,  who  flourished  about 
A.D.  500,  in  the  time  of  Belesarius  and  Justinian. 

When  we  remember  that  great  medical  writers  come 
few  and  far  between,  and  that  even  these  great  men  may 
not  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  dis- 
eases with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  when  we  know  how 
they  confounded  some  of  them  together  that  appear  to  us 
perfectly  distinct,  we  can  readily  see  why  it  is  Uiat  history 
fails  us. 

We  must  come  to  recent  times  to  have  diseases  dis' 
tinctly  defined.  Sydenham  was  the  first  to  separate 
measles  from  small-pox,  but  twenty  years  later  than  his 
time  Morton  considers  th^  measles  and  scarlatina  are  the 
products  of  the  same  miasm.  As  late  as  1779  Withering 
apeaks  of  measles  as  being  nearly  allied  to  scarlatina. 

The  varieties  of  scarlatina  were  not  recognised  as  form- 
ing one  and  the  same  disease  as  late  as  Cullen's  Nosology, 
published  in  1792 ;  but  the  following  year,  1793,  Wither- 
ing pointed  out  the  identity  of  scarlatina  anginosa  and 
acarlatina  gangrenosa. 

It  is  witoin  our  own  memory  that  typhns  and  enteric 
fever  have  been  separated,  and  even  yet  there  may  be 
some  points  to  be  cleared  up  as  to  the  fever  spoken  of  as 
continued  fever.  And  the  connection  between  croup  and 
diphtheria  may  still  be  open  to  question. 

With  all  this  uncertainty  on  some  points  about  which 
we  might  have  expected  less  difficulty,  we  cannot  hut  be 
struck  by  the  deamesa  of  description  that  characterise 
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some  of  the  old  writers.  Some  of  the  cases  of  fever  de- 
Bcribed  by  Hippocratea  are  singularly  graphic.  Tlie 
■weata,  the  enlarged  spleen,  the  mortality  among  puer- 
peral women,  the  crisis,  and  other  features  are  more  or 
less  familiar  to  ns,  and  we  can  readily  believe  that  in 

Sarts  of  Greece  we  might  find  similar  cases  at  the  present 
ay. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  he  speaks  of  many  who  had 
their  mouths  affected  with  aphthous  ulcerations ;  defiuz- 
ions  about  the  genital  parts,  ulcerationa,  boila  externally 
and  internally  about  the  groins,  watery  ophthatmics  of  a 
chronic  character  with  pains,  fungus  excrescence  of  the 
eyelids  externally  and  internally,  called  fici,  which  de- 
stroyed the  sight  of  many  persons ;  fungus  growths, 
ulcers,  carbuncles,  "  other  affections  which  are  called  the 
putrefactions,"  also  "  large  ecthymata "  and  "  large 
tetters,"  there  are  doubts  as  to  what  diseases  are  intended, 
and  I  think  it  probable  that  some  ezanthematous  diseases 
are  spoken  of,  the  identity  of  which  this  famous  physician 
had  failed  to  recognise. 

As  most  medical  men  have  seen  very  severe  as  well  aa 
Tery  mild  cases  of  the  same  disease,  so  epidemics  have 
yaried  greatly  at  different  periods.  At  one  time  a  disease 
is  BO  mild  as  to  create  no  anxiety ;  at  another  it  has  as- 
sumed a  form  of  intense  malignity.  This  has  been  espe- 
cially the  case  with  scarlatina.  Sydenham  takes  but  little 
notice  of  it ;  he  had  not  seen  it  in  its  severe  form.  Other 
writers,  however,  have  told  the  rapidity  with  which  death 
has  taken  place,  of  all  the  children  of  a  family  being  swept 
aff,  and  of  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  as  shown  by  tne 
putridity  and  the  character  of  the  discharges.* 

Measles  as  seen  in  our  day  is  more  dreaded  on  account 
of  the  possibility  of  chest  complications  than  firom  ita 
character  as  an  eruptive  fever ;  but  measles  has  assumed 
a  more  severe  form,  as  the  recent  epidemic  in  the  Fiji 
islands  reminds  us.f 

It  is,  however,  generally  true  of  Uie  exanthemata  that 

n  consultation  in  Boulogne  a  few 
had  seTere  scBTlatina  uiere.     All 
the  cBses  were  mild.     I  have  no  doubt  he  Bpoke  only  of  what  came 
under  his  own  observation  during  a  period  of  a  few  veara. 

t  Even  thia  week  [April  26,  1876)  we  read  of  59  deaths  from 
measles  in  London — a  very  larg^  death-rate  for  a  disease  that  we 
speak  of  as  much  less  fetal  than  scarlatina. 
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they  have  asually  visited  the  aborigines  of  different  couo- 
tries  Tith  great  severity.  This  varying  character  must 
have  operated  with  our  predecessors,  and  may  have  fre- 
quently prevented  their  recognising  a  disease  that  at  one 
time  of  its  appearance  had  shown  itself  with  a  suppression 
of  some  of  its  chief  symptoms,  and  at  another  with  those 
symptoms  developed  in  their  fullest  intensity.  Until  long 
and  careful  study,  as  in  the  case  of  Withering  (who  de- 
voted fifWen  years  to  the  enquiry),  enabled  them  to  arrive 
at  a  right  conclusion,  they  would  maintain  that  such  dis- 
eases must  be  separate  and  distinct  * 

Many  speak  of  cholera  and  diphtheria  as  comparatively 
modern.  I  believe  this  arises  from  the  want  of  au  histo- 
rian io  former  days.  The  account  of  the  cholera  as  given 
by  Sydenham  reads  wonderfully  like  what  we  know  as 
cholera  at  the  present  day.  The  addition  or  intensifica- 
^on  of  a  few  symptoms  would  make  the  cases  similar  to 
Asiatic  cholera,  so  that  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  believe  that  the  severer  form  may  not  have 
been  a  stranger  to  this  island  till  1831.  The  aphthous 
mouth  of  Hippocrates  and  some  of  the  sore  throats  of  past 
days  may  have  had  a  diphtheritic  character. 

I  think  we  may  safety  conclude  that  all  our  modern 
eruptive  fevers,  as  well  as  other  fevers,  are  hut  reproduc- 
tions of  what  have  been  before ;  that  ^ey  have  appeared 
at  different  times  in  varying  degrees  of  severity,  and  that 
the  date  of  their  first  appearance  is  unknown.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  them  take  their  date  from  the  time  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  or 
from  some  .other  time  in  their  history,  when  their  sins 
were  followed  by  the  visitatioD  of  a  "  plague." 

Whatever  the  immediate  cause,  they  may  have  arisen 
at  any  time  after  the  period  that  Milton  telu  ns  of,  when 
he  writes — 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe." 

■  Bateman  conndera  tike  second  edition  of  Witherine's  book  in 
1793  as  the  starting  point  for  the  leoognition  of  ^e  different  foimt 
of  scarlet  fever. 

Huley-itreet,  CavendUh-square,  W. 
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The  folIoTing  is  the  concluding  lecture  of  a  course  on 
Materia  Medica  delivered  in  Aberdeen  daring  the  Summer 
Session  of  1876  :— 

Gentlemen, — Sulphur  is  a  medicine  which,  in  the  Allo- 
pathic Fharmacopoeia,  occupies  a  very  minor  position 
indeed,  but  in  homoeopathic  practice  it  is  one  of  those 
remedies  we  could  least  do  without,  and  one  which  is 
used  by  us  to  a  very  great  extent.  In  old-school  prac- 
tice, its  virtues,  to  judge  of  its  use  in  disease,  are  nearly 
limited  to  forming  part  of  a  laxative  electuary,  made  up 
with  other  laxatives,  and  to  its  external  use  as  a  remedy 
for  the  itch.  But  you  require  to  come  to  the  bomceopath 
to  leam  the  inestimable  virtue  and  value  of  this  medicine. 
We  shall  see  as  we  proceed  that  some  of  its  homceopathic 
uses  have  been  knovn  to  old-school  physicians,  but  em- 
ployed in  practice  only  by  a  iew. 

That  iulpkur  has  an  elective  affinity  for  the  skin  has 
long  been  known,  and  it  is  said  in  old-school  books  to 
"  determine  to  the  skin."  This  has  amply  been  con- 
firmed by  homceopathic  provings,  and  by  observation  of 
the  effects  of  sulphur  baths,  and  of  sulphurous  waters  as 
those  of  Harrogate  and  of  £aux-Bonnes  in  the  Pyrenees. 
We  find  that  it  causes  a  feeling  as  of  heat  and  burning, 
with  itching,  which  is  relieved  W  scratching,  and  made 
worse  with  the  heat  of  the  bed.  it  also  produces  various 
eruptions,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  papules,  and  at  other 
times  of  vesicles,  which  the  papules  may  develope  into. 
The  vesicles  may  go  on  to  form  pustules,  and  in  some 
cases  boils. 

Like  all  drugs  which  have  a  marked  action  on  the  skin, 
it  shows  also  a  marked  affinity  for  mucous  membranes. - 
We  find  in  the  provings,  confirmed  by  the  observations 
of  the  effects  of  sulphurous  waters,  that  the  whole  tract  of 
mucous  membrane  from  the  eye  downwards  to  the  anus 
is  affected,  with  its  branch  or  off-set — the  respiratory 
mucous  membrane. 

In  these  affections  we  do  not  find  acute  irritation  or 

inflammation,  such  as  we  saw  produced  by  arsenic.    There 

is  rather  an  element  of  chronicity,  if  I  may  term  it,  in  its 

action,  or  oivenosity,  as  some  writers  term  it     By  this  is 
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meaot  not  that  acute  arterial  congestion  which  we  saw  ia 
arsenic  and  belladonna,  but  a  slower,  more  chronic  con- 
gestion, which  is  more  venous  than  arterial.  All  bomceo> 
paths  remark  this.  We  ehall  see  this  element  running 
through  the  whole  action  of  tulphur,  and  indicating  ita 
therapeutic  use  correspondingly. 

In  the  eyes  we  find  injection,  of  a  non-acute  character) 
of  the  conjunctiva,  with  redness  and  congestion  of  the 
lids,  and  tendency  to  Meibomian  diachai^e.  In  the  nose, 
there  is  also  a  catarrhal  condition  of  a  chronic  form 
set  up,  with  a  f^ood  deal  of  discbarge.  In  the  chest  we 
find  cough,  sometimes  dry  and  tickling,  sometimes  with  a 
good  deal  of  expectoration,  accompanied  with  heaviness, 
oppression,  and  tightness  of  the  cheet ;  evident  tendency 
to  bronchial  and  pneumooic  congestion,  and  sometimes 
even  bronchial  or  pulmonary  heemorrhage. 

In  the  stomach  there  is  a  chronic  form  of  catarrh  pro- 
duced, and  in  the  bowels  constipation.  You  are  all  aware 
that  it  is  said  to  be  a  laxative,  and  so  it  is  in  full  doses, 
acting  chiefly  on  the  rectum,  but  in  smaller  doses  all  the 
provers  had  constipation  developed.  Along  with  this 
there  was  burning  and  itching  in  the  rectum,  and  ten- 
dency to  htemorrhoids.  There  was,  moreover,  some 
urinary  irritation,  and  sleeplessness,  the  latter  arising 
Irom  the  general  state  of  constitutional  irritation  produced 
by  the  drug.  Another  important  symptom  produced  in 
many  of  the  provers  was  pain,  of  a  rheumatoid  character, 
affecting  the  joints,  the  muscles,  and  of^en  feeling  as  if  in 
the  bones.  One  prover,  a  medical  student,  was  at  first 
sceptical  as  to  these  pains,  which  he  felt  in  a  marked 
degree,  being  caused  by  the  sulphur,  and  continued  taking 
the  medicine.  The  pains,  however,  continued  and  in- 
creased 80  long  as  he  took  it,  and  began  to  cease  when- 
ever he  left  it  off.  Though  at  first  sceptical  as  to  the 
tulphur  being  the  cause  of  these  pains,  he  ended  his 
proving  fully  convinced  that  such  was  the  case. 

Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  action  of  sulphur  on  the 
healthy  body,  but  before  going  to  its  therapeutics  I  must 
take  notice  of  one  great  reason  for  its  extensive  employ- 
ment by  all  homoeopaths  since  the  time  of  Hahnemann. 
Some  of  you  may  have  heard  of  the  famous  psora  theory 
of  Hahnemann — a  theory  which  has  been  the  butt  for  the 
jeers  of  allopaths  up  to  the  present  day,  and  which  ther 
triumphantly  point  oat  as  an  evidence  of  Hahnemann  s 
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abanrdities.  What  does  the  psora  theory  tneui  J  Hahne- 
mBDQ  fonnd  that  ia  a  number  of  chronic  diseases  which 
came  under  his  treatment,  the  homoeopathically  indicated 
remedies  relieved,  or  ameliorated  to  a  certain  extent,  bat 
failed  to  eradicate  them  completely.  When  they  seemed 
to  be  cured  the  disease  broke  oat  afresh ;  and  frequently 
he  found  that  patients  remained  in  a  chronic  state  of 
andefined  ill-health,  and  seemed  unable  to  throw  off  their 
maladies  in  the  way  that  others  did.  In  seeking  for  an 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  which  often  marred  the 
•access  which  he  expected,  the  idea  struck  him  that  such 
cases  were  the  subjects  of  what  he  called  a  "  chronic 
miasm.**  By  this  he  meant  some  constitutional,  or,  as  we 
shoald  say,  some  diathetic  peculiarity  which  was  deeply- 
rooted  in  the  constitution,  and  modined  all  the  complaints 
of  that  person  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the 
^  thorough  and  satisfactory  cure  of  their  ailments  by  the 
ordinary  bomceopathically  indicated  remedies. 

He  conceivea  that  there  were  three  chief  miasms, 
which  he  said  were  the  itch,  ayphilii,  and  sycosis.  The 
first  manifested  itself  locally  by  the  occurrence  of  skin 
symptoms,  or  the  tendency  to  them,  resembling  the  Hch ; 
the  second  by  the  usual  syphilitic  appearances  ;  and  the 
third  by  condylomata  or  mucous  tubercles  at  the  anus.  At 
present,  as  bearing  on  our  subject,  we  need  only  take  up 
the  first  chronic  miasm — the  Itch  or  Psora.  Now,  in 
our  day,  and  with  our  knowledge  of  the  differentiation  of 
the  itch  proper  from  other  cutaneous  disorders  more  or 
less  resembling  it,  and  with  our  knowledge  that  the  itch 
or  seizes  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  parasite,  the 
acarus  tca&iei,  this  theory,  that  the  itch  is  at  the  bottom 
of  numerous  irregular  or  abnormal  forms  of  disease  seems 
the  height  of  absurdity,  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  our  opponents  enjoy  such  hearty  laughter  at  the 
expense  of  Hahnemann  and  homoeopaths.  But  we  must 
keep  in  view  that  pathology  and  the  diagnosis  especially 
of  skin  diseases  were  far  behind  in  the  days  when  Hahne- 
mann promulgated  his  theory,  compared  to  what  they  are 
now.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  more  closely  you  look 
into  this  psora  theory  the  more  evident  is  the  great  truth 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  the  more  clearly  is  the  genius  of 
Hahnemann  shown,  in  his  admirably  thoagbt-oat  and 
argued  theory. 
Whoever  reads  what  he  says  on  this  subject  will  see  at 
87-a 
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once  that  he  confoandg  the  disease  which  we  know  as 
scabies,  or  the  itch,  with  other  skin  eruptions,  resembling 
it  more  or  less  in  external  manifestations.  Every  one  who 
has  practised  for  any  length  of  time  has  seen  cases  which 
at  first  sight  are  extremely  like  scabies,  and  can  only  be 
differentiated  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  parts,  aided 
by  the  history  of  Uie  case,  the  length  of  its  duration,  the 
probability  of  exposure  to  the  specific  -contagion  of  scabies, 
the  state  of  the  general  health,  and  sometimes  only  by  the 
£uiure  of  the  treatment,  which  is  always  successfiu  in  true 
scabies — the  external  application  of  sulphur  ointment  for 
a  few  days. 

Here  was  Hahnemann's  mistake — a  mistake  incident  to 
the  state  of  advancement  of  pathology  and  diagnosis  in  his 
day.  Under  the  general  term  of  the  itch  he  included 
all  chronic  papular,  vesicular,  and  even  some  pustular 
skin  diseases ;  for  we  know  that  true  scabies  has  three 
stages — the  papular,  vesicular,  and  pustular  stages.  All 
or  most  of  these  and  other  chronic  skin  eruptions  are 
associated  with  the  same  itching  of  the  skin.  Were  it 
only  for  one  remark  he  makes,  namely,  that  what  he 
called  the  itch  sometimes  disappeared  and  reappeared, 
sometimes  was  hardly  visible,  and  again  only  showed  a 

Eapulat  elevation  as  below  the  skin,  it  would  be  clear  that 
e  included  a  number  of  skin  eruptions  under  the  general 
name  Itch. 

He  noticed  that  many  of  the  chronic  cases  of  disease 
which  he  had  failed  to  cure  by  the  ordinary  homceopathi- 
cally  indicated  remedies  had  a  history  at  some  former 
time,  or,  even  along  with  the  disease  under  treatment,  of 
some  trivial,  it  might  be,  eruption  on  the  skin.  Occa- 
sionally he  found  that  the  chronic  disease  began  from  the 
period  of  the  in-going  of  some  skin-rash — it  might  be 
even  in  childhood. 

Cases  were  often  noticed,  and  even  then  recorded, 
where  itch  or  skin  diseases  were  rapidly  cured,  or 
rather  driven  in,  by  external  applications,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  development  of  epilepsy,  amaarosis,  or 
general  dishealtb.  Finally,  be  noticed,  and  otliers  did 
also,  that  these  patients  got  better  when  the  skin  erup- 
tions came  out  again.  A  case  hafi  been  recorded  la 
Vienna  by  one  of  the  most  noted  ocuhsts  of  the  day,  in 
which  amaurosis  came  on  aAer  the  rapid  cure,  or  rather 
driving  in,  of  a  skin  eruption,  and  in  which,  when  the 
rash  came  out  again,  the  man  regained  his  sight. 
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Such  were  the  group  of  phenomena  which  led  this 
great  and  original  mind  to  enunciate  the  theory  that  a 
large  class  of  chronic  diseases  depended  upon  a  constita- 
tional  taint — a  constitutional  tendency  to  skin  disease^ 
the  disease  heing  either  latent,  or  having  been  reper- 
euased  or  driven  in  by  external  treatment,  and  therefore 
not  cured. 

This  he  called  the  psora  theory.  Is  there  anything 
absurd  in  this?  Quite  the  reverse.  And  in  our  more 
modem  day,  when  pathology,  general  science,  and  diagno- 
sis  are  much  more  advanced,  we  find  the  best  men  advo< 
eating  the  same  or  a  similar  theory.  We  all  know  the 
influence  of  a  strumous  taint ;  how  diseases  existing  iu 
a  strumous  constitution  are  not  amenable  to  the  same 
treatment  as  the  same  complaint  existing  in  a  healthy 
person,  but  require  some  other  modifying  agency.  We 
find  the  most  recent  writers  on  skin  disease  stating  their 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  herpetic  or  dartreux  diathesis, 
as  it  is  called  in  English  and  French — a  diathesis  which 
is  none  other  than  the  psora  of  Hahnemann,  under  a 
different  name. 

We  frequently  meet  with  patients  who  have  an  alterna- 
tion of  some  slight  itching  akin  eruption  and  general 
diahealth ;  the  dishealth  coming  on  as  the  rash  goes  in, 
and  continuing  until  it  again  makes  its  appearance. 
Every  one  knows  now  how  latent  gout  will  modify  certain 
diseases,  rendering  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  eczema  very 
intractable,  until  treated  for  the  gouty  tendency.  And 
not  long  ago  Sir  James  Simpsou  called  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  the  cause  of  a  very  chronic  and  intract- 
able form  of  gastHc  and  intestinal  irritation,  which  he 
believed  was  produced  by  an  eruption  on  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane,  and  could  only  be  cured  by 
causing,  by  means  of  internal  treatment,  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption  on  the  skin,  on  the  development  of  which 
the  gastric  disease  got  well,  and  for  which  he  gave  tar. 

All  these  facts  show  what  an  important  truth  lies  at  the 
bottom,  and  is  the  essence  of  what  Hahnemann  named  the 
psora  theory.  And  because  his  means  of  diagnoais  and 
pathology  were  limited  in  his  day,  and  induced  him  to 
believe  that  all  these  multifarious  skin  diseases  which  he 
refers  to  were  diversified  forms  of  scabies  or  the  itch,  is 
that  any  reason  why  our  shallow  opponents  should  jeer  at 
the  whole  thing  ?     Kather  let  us,  with  our  improved 
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knowledge,  join  in  enunciatiiig  more  correctly  than  Hali- 
nemann  was  able  to  do  the  great  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pBora  theory,  aod  delight  to  face  the  sneers  of  shallov 
aUopaths,  by  honouring  ue  geoiuB  of  this  great  physi- 

With  such  views  as  to  the  cause  of  many  chronic  mala- 
dies, Hahnemann  set  to  work  to  discover  what  medicines 
woujd  meet  this  psoric  diathesis,  and  these  he  classed  as 
anti-ptorict. 

In  his  day  even,  the  use  of  sulphur  internally,  as  well 
as  externally,  was  known  and  made  nae  of  in  the  treat- 
ment of  various  skin  diseases,  and  as  hia  provings  brought 
to  light  the  specific  action  of  mlphur  in  producing  skin 
eruptions  of  a  papular  and  vesicular  character,  combined 
with  heat  and  itching  of  the  skin,  he  placed  tt^phur  at 
the  head  of  his  anti-psoric  remedies.  And  with  this  new 
weapon — at  least  this  weapon  administered  on  his  theory 
of  modifying  the  dartreux  or  paoric  tendency  of  cerUin 
patients,  he  found  he  had  success  where  before  he  failed. 
The  same  aaccess  has  been  obtained  by  every  homceopath 
since  his  time,  and,  as  we  shall  go  on  to  see,  sulphur 
administered  thus,  or,  as  in  old-school  terms,  as  an  altera- 
tive, has  a  remarkable  curative  action. 

In  most  chronic  diseases  with  which  we  meet,  we  derive 
great  advantage  from  commencing  the  treatment  by  sul- 
phur, or  giving  it  intercurrently  with  other  remedies.  It 
has  also  been  often  found  that  if  a  medicine  which  seems 
clearly  to  be  homceopathically  indicated  fails,  if  you  stop 
it  and  give  a  short  course  of  sulphur,  this  medicine  seems 
so  to  alter  the  system  that  it  then  is  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  the  first  remedy  ;  and  again  wc  often  find  that 
if  a  remedy  goes  so  far,  and  then  seems  to  lose  its  effect, 
a  few  doses  of  sulphur  seems  to  rouse  the  dormant  ener- 
gies of  the  system,  which  again  responds  to  the  action  of 
the  former  drug. 

One  of  our  most  recent  converts  tells  ns  that  he  was  at 
one  time  the  bitterest  opponent  of  homoeopathy  that  ever 
existed,  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  expelling  from  a 
society  one  of  its  members  who  had  turned  homceopath ; 
that  he  actively  supported  the  passing  of  a  law  in  this 
society  forbidding  the  admission  of  any  hom<Eopath,  but 
that  his  own  experience  had  been  the  means  of  completely 
changing  his  views  and  opening  his  eyes.  He  had  got 
into  a  chronic  state  of  ill-health.    He  tried  allopathic 
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treatment  for  two  year*  at  the  hands  of  the  best  men  in 
the  old  school.  He  had  gone  to  watering  places,  tried 
change  of  air  and  scene,  and  finally  left  his  practice  for  a 
lengthened  foreign  travel  in  hopes  of  restoration  to  health.' 
This  failed,  and  he  had  resolved  to  give  up  practice  alto- 
gether, when  he  was  introduced  to  a  homceopathic  doctor, 
and  as  a  last  resource  agreed  to  try  his  treatment.  He 
was  prescribed  a  high  dilution  of  sulphur,  and  by  means 
of  this  medicine  alone  he  was  completely  cured.  He 
be^an  practice  in  vigorous  health,  and  is  now  an  enthu- 
siastic horn  ceo  path. 

This  ia  an  illustration  of  what  is  often  found  in  practice, 
that  cases  may  present  for  treatment  itl-defined  and  obscure 
symptoms — perhaps  a  combination  of  states  which  seem- 
ingly have  no  connection.  In  these  cases  the  administra- 
tion of  sulphur  has  of^en  a  marked  influence  in  improving 
or  altering  the  general  dyscrasia. 

In  scrofula  it  is  a  most  valuable  medicine,  given  inter- 
currently  with  others ;  and,  not  to  speak  of  rneumatism, 
which  requires  a  special  notice,  sulphur  has  a  marked 
modifying  influence  in  gouty  and  rheumatic-gouty  afiec- 
tions.  It  does  not  seem  desirable  to  continue  sulphur  too 
long,  as  after  producing  its  eflfect  it  sometimes  ceases  to  be 
of  farther  service. 

In  rheumatism  it  is  of  essential  service.  You  will  re- 
member the  decidedly  rheumatoid  pains  which  I  men- 
tioned as  being  set  up  in  the  provers  by  sulphur — its 
hamceopathicity  to  rheumatism  is  therefore  clear.  Here 
we  find  the  same  chronic  tendency  of  the  «u//)^ur- indicat- 
ing complaints.  It  is  not  in  acute,  but  in  chronic,  rheu- 
matism that  its  effects  are  best  shown  ;  and  in  treating  a 
case  of  chronic  rheumatism  it  is  generally  a  good  thing  to 
commence  with  a  course  more  or  less  prolonged,  accord- 
ing to  the  result,  of  sulphur.  Also,  after  an  attack  of 
acute  rheumatism  is  over,  and  a  certain  amount  of  stififness 
remains,  sulphur  comes  in  to  be  of  service.  This  uae  of 
sulphur,  viz., in  rheumatism,  has  long  been  known,  though 
not  utilized  by  the  old-school  to  any  extent,  chiefly,  I 
believe,  because  it  savoured  of  homceopathy.  "  Give  a 
dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him  " — say  that  a  medicine  is 
homoeopathic,  or  is  chiefly  used  by  homceopaths,  and  you 
will  get  hardly  any  one  to  use  it.  But  long  i^o  a 
famous  prescription  in  chronic  rheumatism  was  i^ed 
the  "  Chelsea  Pensioner,"  and  in  it  the  principal  ingre- 
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dicnt  was  sulphur.  And  in  the  highlande  of  Scotland  we 
have  the  same  thing  as  the  "  pensioner  **  in  the  simple 
"  brimstone  and  whisky."  Dr.  Fuller  also,  in  his  book 
on  Rheumatism,  speaks  very  highly  of  aalphur  in  chronic 
rheumatiBm.  Here  we  have  another  example  of  the  value 
of  a  homoeopathic  medicine  testified  to  extensively  by 
others  than  those  of  our  school.  When  in  the  course  of 
acute  rheumatism  the  heart  is  affected,  we  sometimes  &nd 
that  a  well-marked  bruit  disappears  within  a  short  time, 
and  in  this,  I  think,  we  are  materially  assisted  by  sulphur. 
From  the  marked  action  which  we  have  already  seen 
that  sulphur  has  upon  the  skin  in  producing  various  erup- 
tions, with  itching,  it  is,  as  we  might  expect,  one  of  our 
most  valuable  remedies  in  skin  diseases.  In  general 
itchiness  of  the  skin,  or  pruritus,  without  evident  cause, 
and  without  any  eruption  except  what  is  produced  by 
scratching,  sulphur  almost  always  removes  this  state.  In 
prurigo  we  also  find  it  of  much  service,  and  in  most 
papular  eruptions.  Especially  it  is  of  service  in  those 
multifanous  eruptions  of  an  indefinite  character  which 
appear  in  unhealthy  children,  or  during  the  period  of 
dentition.  In  eczema,  and  in  fact  in  most  chronic  skin 
-■diseases,  we  find  sulphur  given  intercnrrently  of  service 
in  hastening  the  cure.  Acne  of  the  face,  a  most  obstinate 
and  troublesome  affection,  is  often  cured  by  sulphur  alone. 
So  also  is  it  of  service  in  those  anomalous  face  eruptions 
which  sometimes  appear  on  the  countenances  of  young 
ladies  in  connection  with  menstrual  disorders.  In  fact 
there  is  hardly  an  affection  of  the  skin  which  is  not  bene- 
fited by  a  course  or  occasional  doses  of  sulphur.  Boils 
are  well  known  to  he  very  apt  to  occur,  and  to  continue 
in  successive  crops,  to  prevent  which  sulphur  is  perhaps 
the  best  medicine.  So  also  with  recurrent  styes,  though 
it  will  not  check  the  formation  of  an  individual  stye. 

Leaving  the  skin,  and  coming  to  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, I  shull  first  speak  of  the  Eyes.  Its  chief  use  is  in 
chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
especially  when  occurring  in  an  unhealthy  constitution. 
In  no  form  of  eye  disease  is  the  action  of  sulphur  more 
beautifully  seen  than  in  strumous  ophthalmia.  I  have 
over  and  over  again  bad  a  child  brought  to  me  with  such 
photophobia  that  it  walked  into  the  room  with  its  eyes 
quite  closed,  and  its  hands  up  before  tbem,  while  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  see  into  the  ^yes.     This  in  such 
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cases  is  tlie  less  necGBsary,  as  the  objective  appearances  in 
strumous  ophthalmia  are  so  trifling  in  proportion  to  the 

freat  photophobia.  I  have  given  such  a  child  nothing 
at  a  pilule  of  stiiphur  3,  three  times  a  day,  and  had  it 
brought  back  in  a  week's  time  looking  up  vrith  its  eyem 
wide  open. 

In  my  experience  no  drag  produces  such  marked  and 
rapid  improvement  in  this  disease  as  sulphur.  Some- 
times we  require  nothing  else  to  complete  the  cure,  at 
other  times  we  find  the  sulphur  go  so  far,  and  require  to 
be  assisted  by  calcarea  or  arsenic.  Some  practitionerB 
use  it  even  in  acute  conjunctivitis,  but  the  place  of  sulphur 
is  chiefly  in  chronic  afiectiona,  and  it  is  in  these  that  we 
see  its  action  so  clearly.  In  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  or 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  frequent  recurrence  of  this 
on  the  least  exposure,  a  course  at  sulphur  is  of  benefit. 

Proceeding  further  down  the  course  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, we  find  the  action  of  sulphur  manifested  in  the 
stomach  in  causing  a  chronic  form  of  catarrh.  And  in 
practice,  as  I  mentioned  in  speaking  of  nux  vom.,  we  get 
great  benefit  from  giving  in  chronic  cases  of  dyspepsia, 
especially  with  constipation,  a  dose  of  sulphur  at  bed- 
time, some  other  medicine  being  given  through  the  day.   ' 

Coming  now  to  the  intestines,  we  have  seen  that  the 
rectum  is  the  part  which  chiefly  suffers ;  constipation, 
with  itching  and  burning  in  the  anus,  and  tendency  to 
piles,  was  produced.  This  is  the  result  of  moderate 
doses  of  sulphur,  as  massive  doses  act  as  a  purgative. 

In  the  last  century,  Sundelin,  writing  of  the  use  of  sul- 
phur in  piles,  states  his  belief  that  this  drug  has  a  specific 
action  on  the  rectum.  And  this  is  evidenuy  believed  by 
allopaths,  who  in  prescribing  for  constipation  with  piles 
invariably  give  an  electuary  containing  sulphur.  If  it 
had  not  a  specific  effect  on  the  rectum,  why  should  not 
any  purgative  pill  have  as  good  an  effect-? — but  it  is  not 
BO.  These  purgative  doses  of  sulphur  given  by  allopaths 
sometimes  aggravate  the  piles.  I  know  of  one  case  in 
particular  in  which  this  resulted.  Our  provings  very 
clearly  bring  out  this  specific  action  of  sulphur  on  the 
rectum. 

In  chronic  constipation  you  may  often  give  sulphur 
alone  for  a  week  or  so  with  great  advantage,  or,  as  I 
advised  you  in  a  former  lecture,  to  give  it  at  bed-time,  with 
—say,  nux  torn,  through  the  day.     Besides  being  of  great 
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value  bj  itself  as  a  remedy  in  coDstipation,  it  seems 
remarkably  to  assist  and  to  be  assiBted  by  nux  vom.  Both 
together,  or  rather  I  should  say  the  one  by  day  and  the 
other  at  night,  act  much  more  successfully  than  either 
separately.  No  doubt  its  constitutional  or  onti-psoric 
value  has  something  to  do  with  this.  But  it  is  especially 
vhen  constipation  is  associated  with  piles,  or  when  piles 
are  associated  with  or  caused  by  constipation,  that  the  sul- 
phur treatment  comes  out  well.  When,  as  we  saw,  when 
speaking  of  nux  com.,  portal  congestion  was  produced  by 
'  or  associated  with  coostipation  and  piles,  we  find  the 
aulphur  play  a  marked  part.  And  iu  chronic  liver  dis- 
orders, with  more  or  lees  of  a  chronically  congested 
state  of  the  organ,  a  course  of  tulpkur  is  of  the  greatest 
service. 

Another  use  of  sulphur  I  frequently  employ.  In  sub- 
acute or  chronic  affections,  when  some  other  medicine 
than  sulphur  is  indicated,  and  yet  the  patient  is  troubled 
with  costiveness,  and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  relieving 
the  bowels  by  purgative  pills,  I  can  generally  quite  enable 
him  to  dispense   with   these   abominations   by  giving  a 

{tilule  of  sulphur  at  bed-time.  For  example,  in  a  case  I 
ately  had  ot  chronic  cystitis,  which  was  cured  by  cantha- 
ridea,  the  patient  said  that  his  bowels  were  so  obstinate 
that  for  some  months  he  had  had  to  use  a  purgative  pill 
every  night  or  two.  In  this  case,  with  the  administration 
of  a  pilule  of  sulphur  at  bed-time,  the  man  was  able  to 
give  up  bis  old  purgative  pill,  as  the  bowels  moved  easily 
every  day,  and  when  his  cystitis  was  cured,  his  bowels 
were  acting  naturally  every  day,  and  this  although  he 
had  not  been  taking  the  pilule  for  a  little  time.  Here 
therefore,  with  the  sulphur,  was  a  core,  not  a  mere  tem- 
porary relief,  as  a  purgative  gives. 

Next  let  us  look  at  the  action  of  sulphur  on  the  retpi- 
ratory  organs.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  provings,  a 
cough,  sometimes  dry,  sometimes  loose,  was  developed, 
with  oppression  and  tightness  on  the  chest  We  see  this 
same  action  developed  in  the  use  of  sulphur  baths,  and 
irom  the  internal  use  of  sulphurous  waters  as  those  of 
Eaux-Bonnee  in  the  Pyrenees.  Of  the  action  of  these 
waters  it  is  interesting  to  hear  what  Trousseau  and  Fidoux 
eay. 

To  begin  with,  "  the  elective  action  of  this  mineral 
water "  (Eaux-Bonnes),  they  state,  "  on  the  respiratory 
apparatus  is  incontestable." 
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The  following  obserrations  I  give  jon  from  tlie  inva- 
luable work  on  Materia  Medica  hj  these  accomplished 
physicians : — 

"  It  IB  rare,"  thev  say,  "  that  after  three  or  four  weeks' 
use  at  the  most  of  the  waters  of  Eaux- Bonnes,  patients  do 
not  experience  a  sensation  of  sharp  heat  in  the  larynx 
and  isthmus  faucium,  a  dry,  stifling,  or  choking  peculiar 
cough,  with  a  constrictive  irritation  at  the  entrance  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  some  dyspnoea,  mingled  with  a  feel- 
ing of  weight  and  oppression  {or  obstruction)  in  the 
thorax,  vague  pains  in  the  chest-walls,  principally  under 
the  clavicles,"  &c. 

"  Another  interesting  fact  corroborating  the  above  is 
the  following : — We  have  observed  that  persons  who  take 
the  waters  of  Eaux -Bonnes  very  readily  contract  catarrhs, 
especially  the  first  time  they  use  them.  In  persons  already 
affected  with  chronic  irritation,  more  or  less  deep-seated, 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  the  least  cold  produces  bron- 
chitis and  pulmonary  congestion.  This  medicinal  catarrh 
is  smartly  acute,  and  terminates  quickly  by  an  easy, 
opaque,  critical  expectoration.  There  is  no  obstinate 
bronchial  expectoration  in  a  natnral  disease,  in  which  the 
water  is  administered  where  a  substitutive  catarrh  does 
not  occur,  which,  once  terminated,  so  modifies  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane  that  the  sulphurous  waters  can 
then  be  borne  in  larger  doses,  while  even  the  vicissitudes 
of  atmospheric  temperature  can  be  borne  with  impu- 
nity." 

The  waters  even  produce  homoptysis,  bat  Trousseaa 
and  Pidonx  say  that  this  artificial  or  medicinal  hemop- 
tysis is  of  no  moment ;  it  ceases  of  itself,  requires  no 
special  treatment,  and  no  more  interferes  with  the  progress 
of  the  case  than  to  make  the  waters  better  borne  after  it 
is  gone.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  hiemopt^is 
which  occurs  in  phthisis.  A  more  recent  writer.  Dr. 
Leudet,  in  the  Practitioner,  describes  the  same  thing. 

Having  thus  seen  the  remarkable  physiological  action 
of  these  waters  npon  the  respiratory  apparatus,  let  us  see 
what  diseases  Trousseau  and  Fidoux  say  they  cure.  They 
go  on  to  state  that  '*  lengthened  clinical  experience 
pronounces  the  efficacy  of  these  waters  in — 1.  Suscepti- 
bility to  catarrh  of  the  isthmus  faucium,  of  the  larynx, 
and  of  the  bronchi,  especially  the  latter ;  9.  Chronic 
inflammation  and  confirmed  catarrh    of  these    organs, 
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whether  simple  or  spasmodic,  vhether  co-exiating  or  not 
-with  emphysema;  3.  In  foUicalar  or  glandular  sore 
throat  {angine  granulee  ou  glanduleuae) ;  4.  Phthisis. 
We  do  not  sp^k  especially  (nout  ne  parlout  pas)  of 
chronic  pleurisies,  of  empyema  with  or  without  fistula,  of 
Tomice  incompletely  cured,  and  of  all  the  remains  of 
serious  inflammations  of  the  respiratory  organs."  They 
then  go  on  to  say  :  "  What  strikes  one  roost  markedly, 
after  a  careful  clinical  study  of  the  action  of  the  waters 
of  Eaux-Bonnes,  is  the  profouDdnees  of  its  action  (pro- 
Jimdeur).  We  would  say  that  these  waters  affect  the 
most  deep-seated  and  elementary  particles  of  the  animal 
organism.  They  penetrate  very  deeply ;  they  go  to  the 
basis  of  organization.  It  is  for  this  reason  doubtless  that 
their  effects  are  so  stable  and  lasting : "  and  for  this 
reason  also,  that  they  are  not  only  useful  in  the  diseases 
above  named,  but  also  "  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  a  consti- 
tutional malady  localized  in  the  lungs,  and  characterized 
by  the  formation,  softening,  and  suppuration  of  tubercles 
in  the  degenerated  tissue  of  these  organs.  It  is  against 
this  so  serious  alteration  that  the  mineral  waters  of  Eaux- 
Bonnes  show  a  power  with  which  none  of  our  officinal 
drugs  can  compare." 

Persons  who  have  constitutional  syphilis,  who  seem 
perfectly  well,  btit  are  not  really  cured,  experience,  under 
the  use  of  these  waters,  an  outbreak  of  the  constitutional 
malady,  but  the  continued  use  of  the  waters  soon  ceases 
to  be  so  troublesome,  and  the  subsequent  employment  of 
mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium  has  a  beneficial  efi'ect  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  severity  of  the  syphilitic  "  explo- 
sion." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  Galen  used  to  recom- 
mend patients  with  phthisis,  in  which  term  he  probably 
induded  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  profuse  expec- 
toration, to  live  near  Mount  Etna,  that  they  might  inhale 
the  fumes  of  sulphur. 

This  action  of  sulphur  which  we  have  seen  so  beauti- 
fully shown  in  the  action  of  the  sulphurous  waters  of 
Eaux- Bonnes,  confirms  our  provings,  and  sulphur  is  with 
us  a  remedy  much  used  in  chronic  bronchitis,  with  much 
expectoration  and  shortness  of  breathing.  And  you  could 
not  fail  to  observe  how  homceopathic  are  the  remarks  of 
Trousseaux  and  Pidoux,  just  quoted.  They  state  the 
value  of  these  waters  in  cases  precisely  similar  to  those 
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produced  in  the  healthy  body  by  them.  Chronic  bron- 
cbitiB  is  now  well  known  to  be  not  infrequently  so  asso- 
ciated with  or  caused  by  the  gouty  diathesis,  that  such 
cases  are  not  thoroughly  cured  without  some  anti-gouty 
treatment.  This  fact  has  lately  been  much  dwelt  on  by 
allopathic  writers,  who  use  iodide  of  pot.  in  these  xases. 
In  such  cases  sulphur  is  of  the  greatest  service.  We  do 
not  see  these  cases  in  Scotland  so  frequently  as  in  Eng- 
land, owing  to  the  less  frequent  occurrence  ot  gout.  The 
association  of  asthma  with  gout  and  with  skin  diseases  is 
now  also  well  known,  and  has  a  marked  bearing  on  the 
psora  theory.  Id  such  cases  especially,  and  in  asthma 
generally,  sulphur  is  a  valuable  medicine. 

We  do  not  use  it  in  phthisis  so  much  as  some  other 
drugs  ;  and  it  is  in  the  chronic  cases  of  phthisis,  without 
fever  or  high  temperature,  where  it  is  of  use. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  passage  from  Dr. 
Hughes  (Pharmacodynamics,  art,  Sulph.),  where  he 
speaks  of  this  point,  and  of  the  cases  suited  to  the  use  of 
sulphur : — 

"  Dr.  Bayes  praises  it  in  phthisis  when  the  skin  is 
ernptiTe.  As  regards  this  disease  I  would  again  refer  you 
to  Dr.  Leudet's  interesting  paper.  While  showing  that 
the  good  effects  of  the  sulphurous  waters  are  principally 
due  to  their  local  affinity  and  substitutive  action,  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  forms  and  varieties  of  phthisis  in  which 
they  are  most  beneficial  are  those  in  which  '  the  patient  is 
not  only  phthisical,  but  something  else  besides — rheu- 
matic, gouty,  or  herpetic'  These  old  '  organic  habitudes,* 
he  says, '  are  stirred  up  and  brought  to  life  by  the  sul- 
phurous medication.  They  had  been  vanquished  by  the 
more  destructive  and  fatal  tubercular  diathesis ;  but  now, 
revived,  they  in  turn  prove  antagonistic  to  it,  and  suspend 
its  course."  "This,"  as  Dr.  Hughes  remarks,  "  is  just 
the  anti-psoric  use  of  sulphur  in  other  words." 

Here  I  may  remind  you  of  the  action  of  the  vapour  of 
sulphurous  acid  obtained  either  from  inhaling  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur,  or  by  inhalation  in  the  form  of  spray 
of  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  all  are  familiar  with  the 
choking  feeling  and  the  spasmodic  cough  produced  by 
accidentally  inhaling  the  fumes  of  a  lucifer  match.  Tou 
have  great  laryngeal  and  branchial  irritation,  sense  of 
oppression  in  Uie  chest,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  with 
cough. 
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The  use  of  sulphurous  acid  spray  in  chronic  bronchitis 
was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  Dewar,  of  Kirkaldy. 
I  have  frequently  found  great  xelief  produced  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  especially  of  the  asthmatic  foroa,  from  this 
means,  and  you  wUl  see  how  purely  homteopathic  its 
action  is.  I  have  not  time  to  go  more  particularly  into 
this  point. 

In  other  cases  of  chest  disease  ndphur  is  of  great  value. 
Here  again  it  is  the  chronic  form  of  disease.  After  an 
attack  of  acute  pneumonia,  when  the  acute  symptoms  have 
subsided,  but  yon  find  the  consolidation  slow  to  depart, 
you  will  decidedly  hasten  this  process  by  the  administra- 
tion of  sulphur.  So  also  in  pleurisy,  when  the  effusion 
is  slow  of  being  absorbed  by — say  bryonia — siUphur  helps 
this  state  well,  and  enables  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  to 
progress  more  rapidly. 

Sulphur,  in  the  piovings,  was  also  found  to  cause 
marked  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  conges- 
tive headaches  were  frequently  produced.  Therapeuti- 
cally, there  is  hardly  a  single  variety  of  chronic  headache 
which  is  not  benefited  by  a  course  of  etUphur  or  by  its 
intercurrent  use,  while  you  will  often  cure  such  with  the 
aid  of  sulphur  alone.  A  case  I  had  not  long  ago  illus- 
trates  this.  A  young  girl  complained  of  daily  headaches, 
which  she  had  had  for  months,  always  by  day,  and  often 
at  night  as  well,  keeping  her  from  sleep.  She  was  cured 
entirely  by  a  fortnight's  use  of  »ulph.  3,  in  pilules. 

Lastly,  I  must  mention  an  action  of  sulphur  which  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  which  was  only  recently  brought 
to  light  by  Dr.  Cooper,  of  London,  viz.,  as  a  remedy  in 
some  forms  of  intermittent  neuralgia.  The  cases  suited 
to  this  medicine  are  those  where  the  neuralgic  pain — 
chiefly  of  the  trifacial  nerve — comes  on  about  mid-day 
and  lasto  for  three  or  four  hours,  then  goes  off,  to  return 
at  midnight,  going  off  again  about  three  or  four  a.m.  I 
have  myself  repeatedly  verified  this  virtue  of  sulphur, 
and  bav^  published  several  cases  of  its  successful  use. 
Only  the  other  day  I  had  an  equally  successful  case 
of  it. 

You  must  see,  from  the  sketch  which  I  have  given  you 
of  the  action  and  uses  of  sulphur,  what  an  extremely 
valuable  medicine  it  is,  and  how  much  is  lost  by  allopaths 
in  their  blind  system  of  ignoring  and  sneering  at  homceo- 
pathic  investigations,  wme  it  affords   another   of  the 
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numerous  examples  we  bare  already  had  of  the  occasional 
use  by  the  old-school  of  a  homoeopathic  remedy  given  for 
homceopathic  indications.  -Id  fact,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
most  of  the  remedies  we  have  considered  in  this  course  of 
lectures,  it  is  useless  from  an  allopathic  point  of  view, 
except  as  a  purgative;  while,  even  then,  it  is  specially 
selected  as  a  purgative  for  cases  in  which  the  specific 
action  of  tulpkur  upon  the  rectum  and  in  piles  is  called 
for. 

Kow,  ^s  to  the  dose  and  preparation  of  sulphur.  Orude 
sulphur  is  indicated  by  the  mark  0,  and  triturations  are 
made  from  this  in  the  usual  way,  up  to  the  4th  centes- 
simal ;  after  which  it  is  prepared  as  a  tincture.  Sulphur 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  in  about  the  proportion  of  one  grain 
to  the  ounce.  This  latter  preparation  has  become  of  late 
rather  a  favourite  form  for  prescribing  sulphur,  and  has 
been  known  as  the  mother  tincture,  but  it  is  now  found 
that  it  is  rather  an  uncertain  preparation,  as  though  the 
sulphur  is  thus  soluble  at  the  temp,  of  60°,  it  is  nearly  all 
precipitated  at  the  temp,  of  3l^°.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  it  is  not  a  tincture  from  which  to  prepare  the  dilu- 
tions. But  as  many  may  still  prefer  to  use  it,  it  is  hence- 
forth to  be  known  as  tinct.  sulph.f.  (fortissima.) 

For  myself,  I  rarely  use  any  other  dose  of  sulphur 
than  the  tinct.  sulph.f.  and  the  Srd  centesimal.  Many 
physicians  use  in  preference  higher  dilutions,  as  6.12 
and  80 ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  drugs  which  act  well 
in  all  dilutions,  but  those  which  I  first  named  will  satisfy 
you  in  most  cases. 

In  chronic  constipation  the  Srd  or  higher  dilutions  are 
best,  while,  when  constipation  co-exists  with  some  other 
disease  requiring  special  treatment,  as  in  the  case  of  cys- 
tisis  I  mentioned,  I  generally  use  the  tinct.  tulph.  f.  in 
pilule. 

In  most  chronic  disorders  the  Srd  or  higher  is  best, 
while  in  more  recent  cases,  in  chest  afiections,  and  in  in- 
termittent neuralgia,  the/  tincture  is  preferable. 

Gentlemen, — In  concluding  this  short,  and  necessarily 
incomplete  course  of  lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica,  yoa 
cannot  fail  to  see  how  wonderfully  the  knowledge  of  the 
homceopathic  principle  of  similars,  as  a  guide  to  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  opens  up,  and  throws  a  new  light  on  an 
otherwise  dry  study.  We  have  seen  that,  from  our  exam- 
ination of  the  physiological  action  of  the  drugs  we  hare 
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gone  over,  there  is  hardly  one  which  is  of  the  least  tise  on 
the  allopathic  principle  ;  while  on  the  principle  of  eimi- 
lare,  these  same  drugs  are  of  the  highest  value.  And  we 
hare  also  seen  that  when  any  of  wese  drugs  have  been 
employed  hy  allopaths,  as  we  have  found  that  they  have 
been  to  a  large  extent,  they  have  used  them  homoeopathi- 
cally,  generally  unwittingly,  and  always  unacknowledged. 
In  fact,  you  must  see  that  homceopathy  offers  the  great 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  question — how  to  harmonize 
what  at  first  sight  seem  contradictory  facts.  Treatment 
by  similars  is  the  only  system  of  medicine  which  does 
harmonize  these  facts,  and  which  points  out  the  therapeu- 
tical use  of  remedies  which  on  any  other  theory  are  simply 
useless  or  hurtful.  Amidst  all  the  chaos  of  old-school 
therapeutics,  and  the  dependence  on  pure  empiricism  in 
its  treatment,  is  it  not  something  to  have  got  hold  of  a 
principle  or  system  for  the  treatment  of  disease  in  gene- 
ral? Having  this  principle  to  act  npon  gives  you,  in 
practice,  double  confidence  in  yourself  and  in  your  reme- 
dies, while  the  feeling  of  satisfactioQ  continually  recurs  to 
one's  mind  that  one  is  acting  in  accordance  with  lau),  and 
that  we  are  honouring  God,  and  are  fellow -workers  with 
Him,  in  carrying  out  the  grand  rule  which  he  has  so  evi- 
dently given  us  for  the  cure  of  disease. 

I  Uiank  yon  for  your  kind  attention  all  through  this 
course,  which  I  hope  to  resume  and  complete  during  the 
winter  session. 


LECTURES  ON  ULCERS, 

Delivered  at  the  London  Homieopathic  HospiTAt, 

By  Jambs  Jones,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng., 

Surgeon  to  the  Uotpital. 

(Continued  from  page  S13.) 

II.— 0«  the  Treatment  of  Ulcers. 
Now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  enlarge  a  little  more  fully 
than  I  did  at  our  last  lecture  upon  the  treatment  of  these, 
to  my  miud,  iutereating  forms  of  skin  disease.  In  most 
cases  of  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremity,  rest  is  needed,  and 
that  in  a  recumbent  postn re,  with  the  diseased  limb  raised 
above  the  trunk.  This  is  the  treatment  of  alt  the  cases 
that  are  admitted  into  this  Hoapital,  but  it  most  he  re- 
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membered  that  ulcers  of  tlie  lowei  extremities  are  ex- 
tremely common,  ttad  no  hospital  board  would  agree  to 
have  their  beds  filled  up  with  such  cases,  while  the 
patients  are  not  in  circumatances  themselves  which  admit 
of  their  laying  up  in  this  way.  What,  then,  can  we  do 
instead  ?  We  can  bandage,  and  thus  support  the  over- 
dtstended  bloodvessels.  And,  gentlemen,  I  advise  you  to 
practise  bandaging.  If  you  can't  get  a  friend  to  lend  you 
his  leg,  try  it  upon  your  own.  The  bandage  should  be 
put  on  from  the  toes,  and  brought  up  the  inner  side  of 
the  ankle ;  it  fits  better  in  this  way,  and  supports  the  arch 
of  the  foot  better  than  if  it  is  brought  up  the  outer  aide. 
Strapping  is  also  very  useful.  I  have  no  case  needing 
strapping  in  the  Hospital  now,  but  I  have  ordered  it 
during  the  time  of  my  Surgeoncy  here,  and  our  nurses 
do  it  very  well.  There  is  perhaps  one  fault  to  find  with 
them  :  they  use  a  little  more  strapping  than  is  absolutely 
needful,  the  straps  overlapping  one  another  a  little  too 
much.  However,  I  consider  this  is  a  good  fault,  for  the 
increase  of  comfort  to  the  patient  when  it  is  thus  closely 
strapped  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  this  is  cheaply  bought 
at  the  expense  of  an  extra  pennyworth  or  so  of  strapping. 
The  strapping  should  be  cut  into  strips  not  more  than  an 
inch  wide,  be  sufficiently  long  to  go  round  the  limb,  and 
the  two  ends  to  slightly  overlap ;  it  should  be  put  on  from 
below  upwari^,  and  each  strap  overlap  half  the  breadth 
of  the  other. 

The  late  Mr.  Freeman  advocated  the  application  of 
lead  plates,  cut  so  as  to  press  evenly  upon  the  wound  in 
callous  ulcers.  He  thought  that  his  idea  was  new,  but  I 
have  heard  from  Dr.  Bayes  that  this  plan  had  already 
been  suggested. 

The  obliteration  of  veins  may  be  noticed  here.  There 
are  three  methods :  caustic,  acupressure,  and  acupressure 
with  division  ;  the  last  advocated  by  Mr.  Heury  Lee,  as 
he  thought  that  the  current  of  blood  through  the  veins 
became  established  again  in  all  cases  where  the  veins  were 
obliterated  in  any  other  way ;  but  I  think,  in  cases  where 
there  has  been  acupressure  with  subcutaneous  division  of 
the  vein  between  the  points  of  acupressure,  the  current  of 
blood  has  been  re-established  again,  in  spite  of  it.  As 
subcutaneous  division  might  be  attended  with  some  evil 
consequences,  at  least  in  my  judgment,  it  makes  the  opera- 
tion severer  than  where  tnere  is  simply  the  acupressure. 
No.  9,  Vol.  30.  38 
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and  the  severer  the  operation  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
be  followed  by  evil  consequencea.  I  should  be  inclined 
to  rely  uj>on  the  acupressure  only. 

And  now  as  to  lotions,  ointments,  &c.  The  usual 
dressings  for  wounds  among  homceopaths  are  calenduia 
and  hydrattis.  A  lotion  is  made  with  one  part  of  tinct. 
of  calendula  to  fifteen  of  water ;  or  a  cerate  of  calendula 
is  used  in  those  cases  which  are  not  adapted  for  a  lotion. 
Hydrastis  is  used  in  cases  where  there  is  pain,  and  is  a 
;ood  stimulating  lotion ;  it  is  generaliy  made  here  about 
lalf  the  strength  of  the  eaiettdula.  Eucalyptus  globulus 
has  been  used  in  infusion  as  a  dressing,  in  a  case  of  an 
extremely  fetid  ulcer.  The  ulcer  was  caused  by  arteritia, 
and  the  fetor  was  removed  in  five  minutes.  In  Edinburgh 
just  now,  in  Mr.  Lister's  wards,  they  are  using  dressing 
of  boracic  acid  ointment,  and  speak  very  highly  of  it. 
Various  species  of  eupatorium  have  been  used  as  dressings 
for  foul  ulcers.  Eupatorium  ayapana  is  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  (Y)^t:.  11th,  1875). 
Besides  these,  there  are  all  the  oid-fashioned  dressings, 
lead  lotions,  ung.  hyd.  nit.  mitius,  and  unguent  resinee. 
Chamomile  flowers  in  infusion  have  also  been  recom- 
mended by  homceopaths  in  some  ulcers ;  and  in  Hull's 
Jahr,  among  the  symptomB  of  chamomUla  is  the  following  : 
"  The  skin  becomes  unhealthy,  and  every  injury  ulce- 
rates," which  shows  that  this  is  homceopathic  to  ulceration 
of  the  skin.  But,  gentlemen,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  can't 
say  that  I  think  external  applications  can  as  a  rule,  except 
in  a  very  rough  kind  of  way,  be  considered  homoeopathic 
at  all.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  virtues  of  calendula 
and  hydraslis  have  been  found  out  by  homoeopaths,  and 
the  very  fact  that  homoeopaths  direct  their  attention  so 
exclusively  to  therapeutics,  makes  them  more  likely  per- 
haps to  introduce  new  remedies  than  the  old  school;  but 
I  cannot  see,  because  the  vulnerary  virtues  of  calendula 
have  been  found  out  by  homceopaths,  that  therefore  it  is 
homoeopathic  in  the  great  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is 
used.  I  am  not  going  to  underrate  in  any  way  the  virtues 
of  these  drugs  aa  external  applications,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  they  do  not  fail  in  many  cases ;  and  why  should  we 
not  use  the  applications  recommended  by  our  friends  of 
the  old  school.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  there  is  about 
as  much  hommopathy  in  the  one  as  the  other. 

And  now  as  to  the  internal  medication,  which  is  no 
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doubt  for  us  the  interestiDg  part.  The  treatment  of  ulcers 
is  roeotioned  by  the  ancients.  £htpator%um  perfoUatum  is 
recommended  by  Dioscorides  for  ill-conditioned  ulcers, 
which  is  interesting  in  connection  with  what  I  have  pre- 
viously said  about  several  species  of  eupatorium. 

Here  I  would  say  a  word  a^  to  the  selection  of  the 
remedy  in  any  particular  case.     We  must  look — 

Istly.  At  those  remedies  which  have  been  found  capa- 
ble of  causing  ulcers  of  the  skin  in  a  person  previously 
healthy,  or  iu  the  scars  of  old  wounds. 

2ndly.  We  may  observe  the  character  of  the  skin  adja- 
cent to  the  ulcer,  as  to  whether  it  is  eczematous,  and  look 
for  remedies  which  would  produce  that  condition  of  skin. 
The  remedy  which  is  specific  to  the  eruption  in  such  cases 
will  be  almost  sore  to  core  the  ulcer  too. 

Srdly.  It  seems,  from  looking  at  the  provings,  that 
certain  drugs  have  the  power  of  causing  peculiar  pains  or 
peculiar  appearances  of  the  ulcers,  in  those  who  already 
had  them  when  they  took  the  medicine;  and  though  I 
do  not  consider  these  indications  very  reliable,  at  least  not 
BO  satisfactory  as  those  where  a  drug  has  the  power  of 
causing  ulceration  of  the  skin,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
drugs  which  have  not  as  yet  been  proved  able  to  cause 
ulcers,  and  yet  have  been  able  to  uter  the  conditions  of 
an  ulcer  as  above  stated,  are  specific  for  ulcers  that  have 
assumed  the  condition  which  they  have  the  power  to 
cause.  The  reason  I  don't  think  this  so  satisfactory,  is 
that  when  a  diseased  condition  has  once  been  set  up,  it 
may  suddenly  assume  a  very  different  character,  irota 
many  other  causes  besides  drug  action,  and  when  you 
have  been  giving  a  drug,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  decide 
that  the  alteration  of  the  diseased  condition  is  due  to  it. 
If,  however,  it  has  been  found  time  after  time  that  a  cer- 
tain drug  does  cause  a  peculiar  alteration  in  an  ulcer,  that 
is  as  much  a  proving  in  my  judgment  as  if  the  patient 
were  previously  quite  healthy. 

4thly.  I  would  remind  you  of  one  of  the  causes  of  ulce- 
rative infiammation,  namely,  deficient  innervation.  Should 
you  have  to  treat  an  ulcer  which  has  been  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  a  neuralgia,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
drug  which  is  specific  to  the  neuralgia  will  cure  the  ulcer 
too.  I  refer  you  to  the  case  of  spreading  ulcer  of  the 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  right  chest,  cured  by  the 
administration  of  cHelidonium   taiyut,  the    cheltdonium 
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being  selected  on  account  of  its  power  to  cause  neuralgia 
of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve,  witn  which  this  ulcer  was 
accompanied. 

Now,  in  the  books  a  great  deal  is  made  of  the  colour  of 
the  ulcers,  the  appearance  of  the  edges,  the  discharge,  the 
colour  of  the  surrounding  skin,  and  the  pains  counected 
with  the  ulcer.  In  a  very  great  number  of  cases,  espe- 
cially in  those  called  callous  ulcers,  resting  the  leg  in  a 
horizontal  position,  or  even  having  the  leg  placed  above 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  will  change  such  as  are 
sloughing,  bleeding,  stinking,  and  rapidly  enlarging,  into 
healthy  sores,  and  that  without  any  internal  medication  at 
all.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  so  in  a  large  percentage  of 
ulcers  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  anything  to  say  to  ulcers  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

What,  then,  are  the  chief  medicines  credited  with  the 
power  of  causing  and  curing  ulcers  of  the  skin. 

Angustura  is  said  to  have  the  power  to  cause  ulcers 
aSecting  the  bones,  penetrating  to  the  marrow. 

Anacardium  causes  itching  in  bed  ;  after  rubbing,  flat, 
painful  sores  break  out. 

Arsenicum  is  doubtless  an  important  medicine  in  ulce- 
ration of  skin.  It  has  caused  and  cured  pustules ;  it  has 
cured  red  pustules  changing  to  ichorous,  crusty,  burning, 
spreading  ulcers,  sometimes  seen  on  the  head  and  in  the 
whiskers.  It  is  said  to  have  cured  cancerous  ulcers  which 
are  particularly  painful  early  in  the  morning ;  it  has 
caused  and  cured  ulcers  with  burning  on  the  surface  and 
at  the  margins,  also  with  tearing  pains;  particularly  when 
the  part  became  cold,  it  has  cured  mortifying  ulcers, 
putrid;  'with  high  edges;  °with  red  shining  areola  and  a 
basis  which  is  either  blue-black  or  has  the  appearance  of 
lard;  'with  thin  bloody  pus;  "with  fetid  ichor  and  proud 
flesh,  which  soon  becomes  putrid,  blue,  and  green ;  "with 
a  thin  scurf  on  the  surface,  and  slight  bleeding  when 
bandaging,  with  deficient  secretion  of  pus  ;  "ulcers  having 
the  shape  of  warts  ;  *  ulcers  in  the  bottom  of  the  feet,  abo 
in  the  heels,  with  bloody  pus;  'ulcers  on  lower  limbs, 
old,  with  burning  and  lancinations,  or  covered  with  a  grey 
scurf,  and  surrounded  with  an  inflamed  margin.  From 
whence  I  gather  that  arsenicum  is  likely  to  prove  useful 
in  sloughing,  rapidly  spreading  ulcers,  characterised  by 
burning  pains,  with  lancinations  and  tearing;  the  pains 
worse  early  in  the  morning,  and  such  as  have  a  red  dusky 
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margin.  That  it  is  also  a  useful  medicine  in  senile  ulcers 
is  very  likely.  If  the  state  of  the  patient  be  anything  like 
the  adynamia  of  typhoid  fever,  arsenic  would  be  still 
further  indicated. 

Atafcetida  has  the  reputation  of  curing  mercurial  and 
acrofulous  nlcers,  especially  connected  with  caries  of  the 
hones,  but  it  has  never  been  proved  that  it  is  able  to  cause 
similar  conditions,  so  far  as  I  know.  Nevertheless  it  is 
frequently  used,  especially  perhaps  by  the  older  homoeo- 
paths, and  it  is  supposed  that  if  there  had  been  a  sufficient 
proving  of  it  in  the  healthy,  it  would  be  found  that  it  is 
homoeopathic  to  these  diseased  conditions. 

Ammon.  mur.  has  cured  chronic  ulcer  of  leg,  with  sharp 
stinging  pains  at  night,  in  three  weeks. 

Aurum  has  been  used  with  great  a<lvantage  in  some 
cases  of  tertiary  syphilis,  where  there  has  been  previous 
abuse  of  mercury ;  but  it  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
caused  ulceration  of  the  skin. 

Baryla  carbonica  produces  an  unhealthy  condition  of 
skin,  so  that  little  wounds  become  sores  ;  and  it  may  be 
useful  where  there  are  tingling,  burning,  pricking,  and 
itching. 

Baryta  murtatica  has  caused  fetid,  ichorous  ulcers. 

Under  the  head  of  belladonna  we  get  "Scrofulous  and 
mercurial  ulcers.  In  the  ulcers  :  burning  when  touching 
them  or  at  night,  with  protrusion  and  lameness  of  the  part 
affected ;  soreness  around  the  ulcer ;  black  crust  of  blood 
on  the  ulcer ;  secretion  of  bloody  ichor. 
{To  be  eontinued.) 


REVIEWS. 

EneniiaU  of  Diet ;  or.  Food  in  HeaUh  and  Biteaae.  By  the  lata 
E.  H.  Ruddock,  M.D.,  &c.  Corrected  and  Revised  by  E.  B. 
Shuldhah,  M.D,  London  Homceopathic  Publishhig  Com- 
pany.    1876.     Pp.  252. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  little  volume.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  its  author's  death  nearly,  if  not  quite,  complete, 
when  he  was  suddenly  called  away,  as,  in  a  prettily-written  pre- 
face Dr.  Sbuldham  remarks,  to  enjoy  that  "  one  thing  he  had 
"  ever  denied  himself,  and  that  was — Rest." 

A  successful  caterer  for  the  many  wants  of  the  sick  room,  we 
doubt  if  Dr.  Ruddock  ever  more  usefully  endeavoured  to  provide 
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for  them  than  in  this  simple  and— beoaose  siiople — valuable 
brochure  before  us. 

Some  serviceabte  binta  on  tbe  regulation  of  diet  are  followed 
b;  a  few  pages  pointing  out  the  physiological  ccmnection  between 
food  and  its  digestion. 

Brief  notes  on  the  special  properties  of  the  many  Tariettes  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food  occupy  the  next  four  chapters.  Tbe 
sixth  directs  attention  to  tbe  special  forms  of  food  moat  desirable 
in  some  of  the  more  prominent  morbid  conditions.  The  seventh 
and  concluding  chapter  enters  into  details  respecting  the  best 
methods  of  preparing  food. 

A  large  amount  of  realty  useful  information  is  contained  in 
Dr.  Ruddock's  last  contribution  to  popular  medical  literature, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  our  readers  will  find  its  pernsal  of  service 
to  them  in  the  many  dietetic  difficulties  which  surround  efficient 
nursing. 

Dr.  Shuldham  has,  as  we  can  see,  carefully  revised  the  MS3., 
Bud  done  all  that  can  be  done  to  render  the  book  pleasant  and 
easy  reading.  

Headaches :  their  Catuei  and  TreatmijU.  By  E.  B.  Shuldham, 
M.D.  Second  Edition.  Revised.  London:  E.  Gould  and 
Son.     1876.     Pp.  77. 

We  so  recently  noticed  Dr.  Shuldham 's  concise  description  of 
the  several  varieties  of  headache  and  their  treatment,  that  it  is 
only  necessary  for  ua  here  to  congratulate  the  author  on  the 
reception  bis  little  work  has  met  with,  and  onee  more  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  notice  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been 
published.     It  is  at  once  pleasant  and  useful  reading. 

Practical  Note»  on  the  New  American  and  other  Hemei^et.  By 
R.  TuTHJU,  Massi,  M.D.,  Ac.  Third  Edition.  London  :  E. 
Gould  and  Son.    1876.    Pp.  169. 

Dr.  Maasy's  "  Jottings  by  the  Way  while  Studjing  the  New 
Remedies,"  introduced  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Hale  and  otiiers,  have 
been  found  by  many  to  be  serviceable  in  keeping  within  a  small 
and  convenient  compass  the  chief  indications  for  tbe  use  of  the 
medicines,  for  our  complete  knowledge  of  which  we  are  ohiefly 
indebted  to  our  American  brethren.  These  medicines  ar« 
treated  of,  not  individually,  but  in  their  application  to  various 
forms  of  disease,  bo  that  the  book  resembles  more  nearly  a 
miniature  practice  of  medicine  than  as  its  title  would  imply — a 
compact  Materia  Medica.  Probably  enough,  the  form  its  author 
adopts  is  the  more  generally  serviceable.  It  is  a  useful  little 
book,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  it  has  reached  the  honour 
of  a  third  edition  within  so  short  a  time. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

THE  WORLD'S  HOMtEOPATHIC  CONVENTION,  1876. 
Communicated  bj  Dr.  R.  HoaHES,  of  Brighton. 

Philadelphia,  June  36th. 

A  great  nndertaking  has  been  greatly  inaugurated  to-day. 
The  "World's  ConventioD  of  Hommopathic  Phyaicians"  haa 
held  its  firat  meeting,  and  has  listened  to  an  addreas  from  its 
President,  Dr.  Carroix  Duhhau,  which  waa  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  occasion. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  state  briefly  tbo  origin  and  object 
of  this  Conveutiou.  The  American  Institute  of  Homceopathy 
is  an  association  of  the  medical  men  of  this  creed  in  the  United 
States ;  and  haa  held  annual  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  since  its  formation  in  1844.  When  it  waa  determined 
to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  American  Independence  in  1876 
by  a  Great  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  it  seemed  appropriate  to 
think  of  that  city  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  that 
year.  But  it  occurred  also  to  the  minds  of  some  that,  as  many 
foreigners  would  be  coming  to  the  Exhibition,  it  would  be  weU 
to  give  the  meeting  an  international  character,  and  to  make  it — 
while  under  the  auspices,  officers,  and  rules  of  the  Institute— 
a  World's  Convention.  It  is  this  scheme  which  is  now  being 
carried  into  effect.  Essays  for  discussion  have  been  obtained 
from  representative  men  in  all  countries  of  the  world  ;  and,  with 
the  remarks  they  evoke,  will  be  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Convention.  Of  even  more  value,  perhaps,  will  be 
another  feature  of  these  Transactions,  viz.,  a  series  of  reports 
from  varions  nations  of  the  past  history  and  present  state  of 
homoeopathy,  its  literature,  and  its  institutions,  among  them. 
These  will  give  an  amount  of  trustworthy  information  as  to  the 
progress  of  our  system  which  has  never  before  been  avulable ; 
and  will  tend  to  make  ne  all  better  known  one  to  another. 

I  wish  I  could  report  that  other  nations  were  as  fully  repre- 
sented personally  at  the  Convention  as  they  will  be  liteiarily  in 
its  Transactions.  There  are  two  Germans  present — Drs.  Clotar 
Mutler  and  Haupt ;  four  Englishmen— Drs.  A.  J.  Clifton, 
Skinner,  Hayward,  and  Richard  Hughes  ;  one  Canadian — Or. 
Hall ;  and  one  Hindoo  gentleman — Dr.  Naylor — from  Calcutta. 
But  the  United  Sutes  have  sent  well-nigh  all  their  worthiest 
eons.  Here  is  the  venerable  Constantino  Hering,  and  the  no 
less  venerable  John  F.  Gray ;  here  are  P.  P.  Wells  and  Carroll 
Dunham ;  here  are  Jeanes,  and  Talbot,  and  Ludlam,  and 
Neidhard,  and  Lippe,  and  Guernsey,  and  Allen,  and  Helmuth, 
and  Franklin,  and  many  another  well  known  to  fame.  The 
only  absentees  of  any  note  are  Drs.  Holcombe,  Hempel,  E.  M. 
HuJe,  and  S.  A.  Jones. 
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Dr.  Diinhnm's  address  is,  st  the  request  of  the  ConTsntioD, 
to  be  separatt^ly  prioted,  and  may  be— as  it  shonld  b^— read  bj 
erery  British  bom<eopathist.  After  some  gflneral  remark  npoD 
the  gathering  and  its  occasion,  be  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
work  of  Hahnemann.  He  claimed  for  it  that  it  did  for  medicine 
what  Bacon  accorapliBhed  for  physical  science  in  general,  leading 
men  awaj  from  airy  dreams  to  the  stndj  of  tacts.  "  Hahnemann 
showed,"  said  the  speaker,  "  that  the  indications  for  treatment 
of  his  day  were  baaed  on  hypothetical  assnmptions  of  tite  essen- 
tial natnre  of  disease — a  matter  which  is  of  necensitj  unknown, 
it  being  bnt  a  modification  of  the  eternal  mystery,  Life,  fie 
shewed  that  the  uses  of  drags  were  deduced  from  hypotheses 
concerning  their  intimate  action  ;  and  this  not  on  a  constant 
but  B.  Tariable  object,  viz.,  the  diseased  organism.  It  was  iki* 
wutable/oundatum  qfkypollu»a  in  tkerapeutiei  which  Hahnemann 
denounced,  and  for  which  he  was  the  first  to  BubstitDta  the 
'poaitiTe  philosophy'  based  on  pure  experiment  and  exact  obser- 
Tation,  which  is  now  universally  adopted  in  the  physical  sciences, 
the  therapeutics  of  the  old  school  alone  eicepted.  In  the  expo- 
sition of  his  new  philosophy  Hahnrmann  prorided  for  an  inves- 
tigation  of  the  patient  of  which  hypothesis  should  form  no  part 
of  the  foundation,  by  affirming  that,  for  the  practical  needs  of 
the  healer  of  the  sick,  the  aggregate  of  the  symptoms  constitntes 
the  '  principal  and  only  condition  to  be  recognised  and  removed 
by  his  Krt.'  The  semiologiet  may  speculate,  if  he  will,  on  the 
ulterior  cause  or  the  essentia]  nature  of  some  or  all  of  the  symp- 
toms, but  for  the  practical  prescriber  the  symptoms  themselves 
in  their  totality  furnish  the  only  precise  and  safe  indication  for 
treatment  by  drags.  He  was  the  first  to  establish  pharmaco- 
dynamics as  an  independent  physical  science,  'based  on  observa- 
tion of  the  effects  of  drugs  on  a  constant  object,  the  healthy 

human  organism He  demonstrated  the  law  of  relation 

between  the  symptoms  of  the  sick  and  those  produced  by  drugs 
on  the  healthy,  by  virtue  of  which  law  the  right  remedy  might 
be  selected  for  each  case,  provided  the  science  of  pharmaco- 
dynamics have  given  us  a  knowledge  of  the  required  drug.  He 
proved  that  the  power  of  drugs  to  cure  disease  is  not  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  drug  employed,  and  further 
that  a  certain  mode  of  subdivision  of  the  particles  of  the  drug 
greatly  enhances  the  power  of  the  preparation  to  modify  morbid 
functions  and  tissues." 

"  These,"  he  said,  "  are  the  essential  features  of  the  reform  iu 
medicine,  which  in  1810  was  represented  by  Hahnemann.  In 
167ft,  this  representative  body,  speaking  for  thousands  of  prac- 
titioners and  millions  of  gra^ul  adherents  in  every  qnarter  of 
the  globe,  attests  its  soundness  and  vitality." 

Dr.  Dunham  went  on  to  shew  that  Hahnemann  made  thiii 
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reform  in  the  tfaerapentio  art  as  one  tborooghl;  versed  id  the 
medical  science  of  his  d&j,  and  as  expecting  that  all  who  followed 
him  wonld  no  less  be  educated  pbj'Bicians.  Where  he  ignored 
such  science,  it  was  not  because  it  was  ecience,  but  because  it 
was  bad  science.  We,  too,  in  this  day,  while  holding  our  posi- 
tive method  of  healing  above  and  apart  from  the  varying  theories 
of  successive  periods,  must  be  careful  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  growing  knowledge  of  our  time,  and  sbEdl  find  many  a  profit- 
able application  of  it.  He  shewed,  for  instance,  how  valuable 
Pathology  is — first,  to  the  separation  of  cases  which  properly 
belong  to  the  domain  of  hygiene  from  those  which  need  drug- 
treatment,  and  secondly,  to  the  following  out  of  every  element 
of  a  patient's  trouble,  ao  as  to  obtain  a  "  totality  of  symptoms" 
which  shall  be  both  more  complete  and  more  clearly  seen  as  to 
relation  and  proportion. 

It  was  next  enquired — what  is  the  present  attitude  of  our 
opponents  towards  the  fundamental  propositions  of  Habneiaann's 
reform — a  reform  which,  when  promulgated,  was  received  with 
nniveraal  derision  by  the  profession  ?  By  quotations  and  refer- 
ences, it  was  shewed  that  the  constitution  of  disease  in  its 
appreciable  phenomena,  and  the  necessity  of  observations  of  the 
action  of  drugs  on  the  healthy  organism,  were  generally  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  that  it  was  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  formula 
timUaa  timilibus  curatUur  held. good  to  some  extent,  though  its 
universality,  even  in  its  own  sphere,  was  as  yet  denied.  The 
only  point  on  which  rejection  and  ridicule  are  as  fierce  as 
ever  is  the  infinitesimal  dose.  Bnt,  considering  the  present 
direction  of  scientific  observation,  there  was  no  reason  to  despair 
that  here,  too,  further  investigation  might  be  found  to  support 
our  claims,  and  to  establish  by  reason  the  position  we  are  com- 
pelled to  lake  by  facts.  Dr.  Dunham  warned  those  of  the 
DomtBopathio  school  who  were  inclined  to  doubt  the  virtues  of 
attenuated  medicines  that  they  might  find  themselves  hereafler 
in  an  uncomfortable  position,  when  Science  itself  should  testify 
in  bvour  of  the  despised  patencies. 

He  then  said  that  thongh  hitherto  homceopathy  hod  advanced 
entirely  by  its  practical  success,  and  to  obtain  such  success  in 
bis  individual  sphere  was  the  one  and  rightful  object  of  every 
well-wisher  to  the  cause,  yet  that  the  present  epoch  called  to 
other  labours.  Hospitals  and  schools  are  springing  up  on  every 
band  ;  and  the  homceopathic  physician  will  be  called  therein  to 
more  public  duties  and  more  exacting  work.  Calling  upon  all 
whom  it  concerned  to  rise  to  these  claims  upon  them,  he  con- 
cluded by  exhorting  to  freedom  and  charity  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Convention.  Thns  shall  we  arrive  at  truth.  In  the  words 
of  Milton  :  "  Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to 
play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injurioualy 
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to  Eoisdoabt  bar  strength.  Let  her  and  Falsehood  grapple: 
who  e»er  knew  Troth  put  to  the  worat  in  a  free  and  open 
encounter?" 

80  ended  this  addroBa — a  fitting  inangnration  in  clearness  of 
statemeDt,  in  dignity  of  manner,  and  in  liberalit;  of  aeutim«it 
to  the  first  Convention  of  the  onlj  free  phjsioiana  of  the  world. 
When  it  was  over,  and  had  received  the  acknowledgments 
which  wore  its  doe,  the  delegates  and  visitors  from  other  conn- 
tries  were  severally  introduced,  and  briefly  responded  to  the 
welcome  accorded  to  them.     The  Convention  then  adjourned. 

I  may  mention  that  the  meetings  are  held  in  a  chapel — the 
officers  occupying  the  minister's  platform,  and  the  body  of  the 
members  sitting  in  the  place  of  the  congregation.  A  low  ros- 
trum is  erected  below  end  to  the  left  of  the  President's  chair, 
from  which  every  one  speaks.  It  may  also  interest  my  happier 
English  readers  to  slat«  that  the  thermometer  at  noon  toJay 
registered  100°  in  the  shade. 

Tuesday,  June  STth. 
The  Convention  was  "  called  to  order"  at  9-80  this  morning: 
and  the  first  business  of  moment  was  the  election  of  foar  Hono- 
rary Vice-Presidents,  viz..  Dr.  Hering,  Dr.  Gray,  Dr.  Clotar 
MiUler,  and  Dr.  Richard  Hughes,  who  thereupon  took  their 
seats  upon  the  platform. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  essays 
appointed  for  the  day,  which  were  those  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics.     They  consisted  of  the  following  : — 

Historical  Sketch  of  Materia  UedicB  as  a  Science:  by  Dr. 

Hering,  of  PhiL&delpbia. 
The  Foundations  and  Boundaries  of  Modern  Therapeutics  : 

by  Dr.  Sharp,  of  England. 
Medidne   as    modified    by   Hommopathy :    by   Dr.    Conrad 

Wesselhoeft,  of  Boston. 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  and  its  value  in  Epilepsy :  b^  Dr.  Richard 

Hughes,  of  England. 
The  Therapeutic  Action  of  Curare ;   by  Dr.  Paul  Pitet,  of 

Franco. 
Erythmmalysis  produced  by  Picric  Acid :  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Jones, 

of  Michigan  University. 
Arnica  :  by  Dr,  Imbert-Gourbeyre,  of  France. 
Mezereum  :  by  Dr,  A.  Gerstel,  of  Austria. 
Apia  Mellifica :  by  Dr.  Goullon,  Jun.,  of  Oennany. 
Mercury  and  its  preparations :  by  Dr.  E.  Huber,  of  Austria. 
The   Potency  and  Dose  in  Tropical   Climates :    by  Dr.  J. 

Navarro,  of  Cuba. 
It  wilt  be  seen  at  once  that  all  these  papers — some  of  them 
of  considerable  length — could  not  be  read  at  the  meeting.    The 
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coarse  adopted  has  been  to  have  them  printed  beforehand,  as 
they  will  appear  in  the  TrasBaotioDB ;  and  distribute  them 
among  ^ose  interested  in  their  sulgeots.  A  list  was  then  pre- 
pared for  each  daj  of  all  likelj  to  speak  on  the  matters  discussed 
thereon ;  and  these  are  iDvited  to  meet  the  President  end 
Secretary  on  the  preceding  day,  that  debaters  might  be  provided 
for  the  Tarions  topics,  and  a  programme  prepared  and  issued 
accordingly.  Thus  a  number  of  speakers  were  ready  in  thought 
and  wo^  when  the  time  came,  white  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  others  taking  up  the  discussion  as  the  occasion  might 
suggest.  The  President  was  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
substance  of  each  paper  prior  to  inviting  comment  upon  iL 

The  plan  was  excellent;  bat  it  hardly  worked  as  well  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  apDointed  debaters  (I  am 
speaking  of  this  first  day),  instead  of  aelivering  themselves  of 
brief  and  suggestive  speeches,  were  found  in  many  instances  te 
have  prepared  elaborate  papers  on  their  chosen  subjects,  which 
they  read  to  the  audience ;  and  too  often  the  President's 
hammer,  which  warned  them  that  the  fifteen  minutes  allotted 
te  each  had  expired,  found  them  not  yet  arrived  at  the  main 
point  of  their  papers.  We  shall,  indeed,  learn  their  whole 
mind  when  we  read  the  Transactions ;  but  at  the  meeting  the 
effect  of  its  abortive  deliverance  was  not  inspiring.  Moreover, 
the  result  of  most  of  the  appointed  speakers  occupying  tfaalr 
full  time  was,  that  when  general  discussion  was  declared  ia 
order,  it  was  post  one  o'clock ;  and,  the  members  boinB  tired, 
and  hot  (the  thermometer  was  a  good  way  beyoud  90°  ^  day), 
and  perhaps  hungry,  there  was  very  little  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent 8  invitation. 

The  appointed  speakers  to-day  were  Drs.  J.  P.  Dake,  R. 
Hughes,  C.  Weseelhoeft,  A.  Lippe,  W.  Owens,  T.  F.  Allen,  S. 
M.  Gate,  E.  A.  Parrington,  H.  H.  Baxter,  and  C.  B.  Knerr. 
I  invite  special  attention  to  the  speeohea  of  Drs.  Dake  and 
Allen  when  they  shall  appear  in  the  Tranaaotions. 

Wednesday,  June  QSth, 
To-day  has  been  a  mora  lively  one,  though  the  climatic  con- 
ditions ore  not  more  favourable  te  exertion.    The  essays  pre- 
sented   have    been    aa    follows,  the    snbjeot    being    Clinical 
Medicine ; — 

Eruptive  Fevers  :  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Wells,  of  Brooklyn. 
Epidemic  influences:    by  Drs.  Woodward  and  Dnncan,  of 

Chicago. 
Genesis  of  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases:  by  Dr.  Nuiiez,  of 

Spain. 
Diphtheria,  Cancrnm    Oris,  and  Croup:    by  Dr.  Joslin,  of 
New  York. 
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Diphtheria :  by  Dr.  Lipp«b  of  Philadelphia. 
IntermitteDt  Fever :  by  Dr.  Chargj,  of  Frunce. 

Do.  do.       by  Drs.  Pandli  and  Pompili,  of  Italy. 

Latent  Pneamonis  :  by  Dr.  Jousset,  of  Fraoce. 
Miliary  PDeunioaia,  and  the  Action  of  Tarantula:    by  the 

Hon.  Medical  Society  of  Madrid. 
Primarr  CongestioD  of  the  Longs:    by  Dr.  Meyhofier,  of 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver:  by  Dr.  L.  Salzer.'of  Calcutta. 

Angioa  Pectoris,  a  symptom :  by  Dr.  E.  B.  de  Gersdorff,  of 
Boston. 

I  did  not  say  anything  about  the  essays  of  Tuesday,  for  they 
were  mostly  of  too  elaborate  a  character  to  be  appreciated  other- 
wise than  by  being  read  in  full.  Of  those  presented  to-day  I 
may  tneution  that  Dr.  Wells  directed  our  attention  to  the 
desirableness  and  possibility  of  discovering  prophylactics  against 
the  several  exanthemata;  that  Drs.  Woodward  and  Duncan 
brought  forward  some  facts  about  epidemic  character  and  in- 
fluences of  much  interest  and  importance,  even  from  a  thera- 
peatio  point  of  view ;  that  Dr.  Joslin  was  able  to  give  some  very 
satisfactory  results  obtained  in  an  epidemic  of  cancrum  oris  in 
a  children's  home,  the  remedy  being  kaU  chhricum.;  and  that 
Dr.  Cbarg4  communicated  some  fresh  information  as  to  the 
action  of  remedies  in  the  intermittents  of  the  South  of  France. 
Dr.  Meyboffer'e  paper,  also,  like  everything  that  comes  from  his 
pen,  was  excellent 

Diphtheria  and  Croup,  Intermittent  Fever,  and  Pneumonia 
were  the  diseases  whose  nature  and  treatment  aroused  most 
discussion.  Drs.  Wells,  H.  D.  Paine,  C.  Pearson,  Joshn, 
Mitchell,  Hanpt,  Swazey,  Wilson,  Brown,  Morse,  and  Duncan 
spoke  on  the  first;  Drs.  Beckwith,  Ober,  and  Morgan  on  the 
second ;  and  Drs.  Hay  ward,  Lilienthal,  and  E.  M.  Jones  on  the 
third.  Besides  these,  Dr.  Woodward  made  some  remarks  on 
Epidemic  InBuences,  Dr.  CI.  Uiiller  on  Angina  Pectoris,  and 
Dr.  Dwight  Stow  on  Pulmonary  Congestion. 

Thursday,  June  39(h. 
The  subject  to-day  has  been  Surgery;  and  the  following 
papers  were  presented : — 

Varicose  Veins  and  Hemorrhoids:  by  Dr.  Minor,  of  New 

York. 
Homceopathic  Therapeutics  of  Gunshot  Wounds  :  by  Dr.  E. 

C.  Franklin,  of  S.  Louis. 
Uro-lithiasis :  by  Dr.  Bojunus,  of  Russia. , 
Therapeutics  of  Benign  Tumours :  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Beebe,  of 

Chicago. 
Syphilis :  by  Dr.  McLelland,  of  Pittsburgh. 
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The  Icfluebce  of  Homceopatb;  upon  Surgery :  bj  Dr.  Hel- 
mutb,  of  New  York, 

Inflammation  of  the  Conjunctiva :  bjr  Dr.  Qeo.  S.  Norton,  of 
New  York. 

Ophthalmic  Therapeutics :  by  Dr.  Woodyatt,  of  Chicago. 

Acute  Diseases  of  the  Middle  Ear :  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Wilson,  of 
Cincinnati. 

Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Middle  Ear :  by  Dr.  Woodyatt,  of 
Chicago. 

These  were  a  series  of  very  excellent  essays.  Dr.  Bojanus' 
communication  was  accompanied  with  seventy-two  vesical  calculi, 
removed  by  the  author,  which  he  desired,  after  presentation  to 
the  Convention,  to  be  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  New  York 
Homceopatbic  Medical  College ;  and  the  papers  of  Drs.  Hel- 
muth  and  Beebe,  besides  relating  the  authors'  personal  expe- 
rience, contained  copious  references  to  the  bibliography  of  their 
subjects. 

Syphilis  was  the  great  subject  of  interest ;  and  after  the  ap- 
pointed speakers — Drs,  Beckwith,  Willard,  Clifton,  and  Biggar 
— had  been  heard,  was  thrown  open  for  an  hour's  debate,  in 
five  minutes'  speeches,  which  were  readily  forthcoming.  There 
seemed  a  genersl  agreement  that  mercury  must  he  given  in  the 
lowest  potencies  if  it  is  to  make  any  impression  upon  this 
disease.  Dr.  Hughes  considered  the  explanation  of  this  fact  to 
be  that  mtrcary  was  not  homceopathic  to  true  syphilis ;  and 
only  influenced  it  when  its  physiological  action  was  to  some 
extent  developed.  Drs.  Farrington  and  Macfarlane  adduced 
experience  pointing  in  the  contrary  direction,  both  as  to  the 
causation  and  the  cure  of  syphilitic  phenomena;  but  further 
enquiry  shewed  the  preparation  employed  to  be  the  iodide, 
which  (it  was  pointed  out)  is  quite  another  thing.  Dr.  Mac- 
farlane  is  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  one  of  the  foremost  surgeons 
of  our  school:  he  expressed  entire  confidence  in  the  highest 
potencies  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  alTections. 

There  was  a  good  deal  then  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
totnoure  ;  and  Drs.  Beebe  and  Helmuth  (two  more  of  the  great 
sui^ical  lights  of  American  Homoeopathy)  iu  their  essays,  and 
Drs.  Talbot  and  McLelland,  in  the  discussion,  spoke  very  hope- 
fully about  the  possibility  of  curing  them  in  many  cases  by 
internal  medication.  Dr.  Bushrod  James,  on  the  other  aide, 
thought  that  a  great  deal  of  time  was  often  lost  by  following  up 
such  treatment  in  cases  not  amenable  to  it;  so  that  operation, 
to  which  we  were  driven  at  last,  became  a  much  more  formidable 
proceeding.  He  recommended  a  consultation  with  a  surgeon 
before  undertaking  the  medicinal  treatment  of  these  cases,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  any  reasonable 
hope  of  its  success. 
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Dr.  B«l],  of  Augnata,  then  discosBed  the  influence  of  homceo- 

Eatby  on  surgery,  ehowing  that  the  public  had  now  learnt  that 
omcMpathists  might  be  good  surgeons,  but  had  jet  to  learn 
that  sui^erj  in  the  bands  of  a  homceopathiat  was  another  and  a 
much  better  thing  than  it  was  in  the  old  school.  Of  this  he 
gare  many  instances  from  bis  own  experience. 

We  bad  now  hoped  to  have  had  some  good  diacoanon  of  oph- 
tfaalmic  and  aural  therapeatica,  which  are  being  cutlJTated  aa  a 
Bpecialitj  by  sereral  of  our  transatlantic  colleagues  with  distin- 
gaisbed  success.  All  sa*e  two,  however  (Drs.  Wilson  and 
Campbell),  of  the  appointed  speakers,  were  absent,  and  the  anb- 
Ject  was  hardly  touched. 

In  the  afternoon  an  open  and  informal  meeting  was  held — ' 
Dr.  Ludlam  in  the  chair — of  those  specially  interested  in  gyne- 
cology. Dysmenorrhea  was  the  subject  chosen  for  discussion, 
and  a  great  deal  of  valuable  practical  experience  waa  elicited— 
the  lady  doctors  {of  whom  several  spoke)  contributing  their 
share.  This  discussion  will  not  appear  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Convention  ;  but  I  understand  Uiat  a  chiel'  was  amang  ns 
taking  notes,  and  that  he'll  prent  'em  in  an  early  number  of  the 
VnUtd  Statu  Medical  and  Surgical  Invtttigator,  of  which  the  said 
chiel'  is  editor. 

Friday,  June  30th. 

This  day  has  been  devoted  to  obstetrica  and  gyaeacology;  and 
the  Session  has  been  but  a  sfaort  one.     The  papers  presented 

Puerperal  Fever :  by  Dr.  Woodbury,  of  Boston  University. 

Puerperal  Eclarapsia  ;  by  Dr.  Comstocb,  of  St,  Louis. 

Diseases  incident  to  Pregnancy:  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Guernsey,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Do.  do.  by  Dr.  Sanders,  of  Cleveland. 

The  Neurotic  Element  in  Female  Disorders :  by  Dr.  Cheney, 
of  New  have  a. 

Hysteria  :  by  Dr.  Davidson,  of  Florence,  Italy. 

Metrorrhagtc  Chlorosis  ;  by  Dr.  A.  Claude,  of  France. 

Membranous  Dyamenorrhcea  :  by  Dr.  Ludlam,  of  Chicago. 

Of  these  the  sixth  and  eighth  must  be  specially  noticed.  Tbe 
former  is  a  very  elaborate  and  scientific  treatiae ;  and  many  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  homceopathy  is  so  well  represented  in 
Florence.  As  medicines.  Dr.  Davidson  seems  contented  with 
ignatia  and  tarantula.  Dr.  Ludlam 's  account  of  membranous 
dysmenorrbcea  makes  tbe  original  point  that  be  baa  very  fro- 
quently  been  able  to  trace  the  disorder  back  to  the  suppression 
of  a  cutaneous  eruption,  and  to  treat  it  successfully  accordingly. 

Puerperal  fever  was  discussed  by  Drs.  Burdick,  Ludlam,  and 
Bacon.  Then  was  struck  the  only  jarring  note  which  has  been 
heard  at  tlie  Convention.     Dr.  OalUnger,  of  Concord,  attacked 
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Dr.  tiuemsey's  paper  in  do  meaeured  stvie ;  and  this  called  up 
the  Butbor,  who  replied  with  equal  acerbity.  But  since  Dr. 
Gallinger  had  odIj  incredulity  to  oppose  to  Dr.  Guernsey's 
statemeats  of  great  and  consistent  success  in  removing  all  the 
ailments  incident  to  pregnancy,  the  latter  had  the  best  of  the 
argument ;  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 

Dre.  Guernsey,  Gause,  Hughes,  Kinne,  and  Krebs  followed, 
each  commenting  upon  one  or  other  of  the  papers  presented  ; 
and  then,  no  one  seeming  disposed  to  enter  into  the  general  dis- 
cussion, and  the  lady  doctors,  though  specially  invited  to  speak 
by  the  President,  remaining  silent,  the  meeting  atyoumed. 

Saturday,  July  1st. 

Kine  o'clock  found  us  in  session  this  morning,  to  wind  up 
the  affairs  of  the  Contentioo.  Several  matters  were  brought 
forward  at  this  final  meeting.  Dr.  Talbot,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Correepoudence,  read  some  interesting  letters 
from  several  parts  of  the  world,  expressing  sympathy  with  our 
gathering.  Among  them  was  one  from  Madame  Hahnemann, 
who  sent  a  handsome  bust  of  bcr  husband  as  an  offering.  The 
most  important  communication,  however,  proved  to  be  that 
from '  Bogota,  in  South  America,  for  it  suggested  that  this 
World's  Convention  shonld  meet  every  five  years  in  some 
country  of  the  globe.  As  a  similar  thought  had  been  growing 
up  in  the  minds  of  several  daring  our  meetings,  a  resolution 
based  on  the  Bogota  recommendation  was  unanimously 
accepted  ;  and  tho  officers  of  the  present  convention  were 
appointed  a  standing  committee  to  confer  and  co-operate  with 
any  nation  which  may  desire  to  be  the  nest  seat  of  the  gather- 
ing.  A  general  feeling  was  e^cpressed  in  favour  of  England 
as  being  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  Convention  of  1881 ; 
and  I  hope  that  at  our  Congress  in  September  we  shall  decide  to 
invite  it. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  President, 
all  rising  in  token  of  their  assent  to  it ;  and  the  Convention 
was  dissolved. 

That  it  has  proved  a  great  success  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt.  As  a  manifesto  of  the  progress  and  vitality  of  our 
system  it  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  ;  and  the  Transactions 
will  put  such  manifesto  upon  permanent  and  accessible  record. 
The  esBays  and  reports  from  so  many  countries — embracing,  as 
will  have  been  seen,  almost  the  whole  civilised  world — will  aid 
greatly  to  bind  closer  the  cosmopolitan  union  of  the  disciples  of 
Hahnemann.  The  personal  gathering  itself  has  healed  some 
feuds,  made  many  better  acquainted  one  with  another,  and — 
through  the  presence  of  the  German  and  English  representatives 
— called  forth  a  brotherly  international  feeling  which  has  been 
very  gratifying.     If  no  great  advance  in  our  acience  or  our  art 
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can  be  definitely  referred  te  it,  at  least  it  has  stimulated  much 
thought  and  put  ou  record  much  observation  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  service  in  the  time  b>  come. 

This  success  is  greatly  due  U>  the  unirearied  labours  of  Dr. 
Carroll  Dunham,  first  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arnutge- 
ments,  and  then  as  President  of  the  CoDTention  itself.  For 
years  past  he  has  worked  unremittingly  at  the  business :  the 
whole  plan  is  his,  and  the  correspondence  necessary  to  carry  it 
out — involving  hundreds  of  letters  in  divers  languages — has 
been  entirely  undertaken  by  himself.  He  acknowledges,  indeed, 
the  cordial  and  ready  co-operation  of  all  to  whom  he  has  ad- 
dressed himself ;  but  the  credit  is  not  lees  bis.  I  am  sure  that 
if  he  comes  to  the  next  Couvention,  and  tee  hold  it  in  this 
Gouutry,  he  will  be  received  as  one  whom  firitish  homoeopathy 
delights  to  houour. 

A  word,  tco,  must  be  said  as  to  the  active  help  of  Dr.  Mac- 
Clatchey  and  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Smith,  who  have  been  the  Pre- 
sident's right  and  left  hands,  and  have  done  much  to  promote 
the  comfort  of  all  present  and  the  order  of  the  meetings. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  about  450  medical  men   have  been 
present  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  Convention. 
{To  be  continued.) 

NOTABILIA. 

THE  BRITISH  HOM(EOPATHIC  CONGRESS. 
A  CoNOBEss  of  Medical  Men  practising  Hom<ecpathy  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  held  at  the  Victoria  Booms,  Clifton, 
Bristol,  September  31st,  at  10  a.m. 

The  business  of  the  Congress  will  be  opened  by  an  Address 
from  the  President,  Dr.  Hayle,  on  "The  Mtdical  World;  iti 
Partits,  U)  Opiniom,  and  their  Tendenciet." 

■After  the  President's  address.  Congress  will  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee,  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Hahnemann  Pub- 
lishing Society  ;  to  elect  a  President,  Vice-President,  and  other 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  select  the  place  of  meeting 
for  the  next  Congress.  Dr.  Richard  Huuhes,  of  Brighton,  will 
then  submit  certain  resolutions,  having  for  their  object  the 
greater  unity  and  more  effective  organisation  of  those  practising 
bomceopatliy  in  these  I^ilands. 

Dr.  Hughes  will  also  propose:  That  the  Congress,  in  t'le 
name  or  those  practising  homceopathy  in  the  British  Islands,  do 
invite  the  World's  Homceopathic  Convention  of  1881  to  hold  its 
meetings  in  London. 

Dr.  Bates  will  next  read  a  paper  on  the  formation  of  a  School 
of  Homoeopathy. 
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At  one  o'clock  there  will  be  sd  adjourament  for  luncheon. 

On  re-aflsemliliDg  at  3  o'clock,  Dr.  Sharp,  F.R.S.,  will  read  a 
paper  entitled  "  A/mv  additional  Provingi,  and  tome  Bemarla  in 
further  illustration  of  Antipraxy,  or  the  Contrary  Action  of  Large 
and  Small  Butet  of  tht  tame  Drug."  The  diacuHBion  on  this  will 
be  followed  bj  a  paper  b;  Dr.  Eobdlus  Williams,  "  On  tom« 
Peculiarititi  of  Cotnmtuiication  of  Infeetitnu  DiMott." 

Dr.  Nicholson  will  relate  eome  experiments  to  shew  Tht 
Action  of  Drug*  on  the  Pviae,  with  obteroationa  made  by  the 
Syhygmograph  atid  Thermometer. 

The  members  will  diue  together  at  the  Koyal  Hotel,  College 
Green,  Bristol,  at  6  o'clock. 

Wo  are  pacticulaily  requested  to  desire  that  an;  homceopathio 
practitioner  who  ma;  know  a  medical  man  practitiing  bomceo- 
pathj,  whose  uame  is  not  in  the  Homaopathic  Medical  Directory, 
will  have  the  goodness  to  communicate  such  name,  without 
dtlaj,  to  Dr.  Gjbbs  Blase,  33,  Harboume  Boad,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  or  to  Dr.  Nicholson,  White  Ladies'  Road,  CUfton, 
Bribtol. 

HAHNEMANN  PUBLISHING  SOCIETY. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  he  held  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  College  Green,  Bristol,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on 
Wednesday,  the  30th  ioetant ;  and  if  necessary,  by  adjournment, 
at  9.80  a.m.,  on  Thursday,  the  31st. 

It  ia  ver;  desirable  that  as  many  members  as  poeeibly  can 
should  be  present  on  Wednesday  eveuing,  as  important  business 
will  be  brought  forward. 

Gentlemen  who  may  have  any  reports  to  make  should  oom- 
muoiobte  at  once  with  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Hayward,  117,  Grove 
Street,  Liverpool. 

OUR  SCHOOL:  A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 
Ten  ponnde  have  been  sent  to  Dr.  Bayes  for  the  Hospital,  with 
the  following  remarks : — "  One  of  the  representativea  of  homteo- 
patby,  who  recently  visited  America,  sends  i!10  as  a  donation 
to  the  Hospital,  as  an  encouragement  to  those  of  httle  futb  and 
weak  knees,  who  have  not  had  the  means  of  judging  the  value 
of  medical  schools  (so  well  as  the  giver)  in  advancing  our 
cause." 

ALBUMINURIA,  INDUCED  BY  TINCTURE  OF 
IODINE. 
Db.  SiNON  attempted  to  treat  the  ecald-head  of  children  with  a 
mixture  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  glycerine  without  previous 
depilatioD.    He  one  day  found  a  Bmall  girl,  who  had  been  treated 
in  this  way,  manifesting  all  the  symptoms  of  iodism.    Analysis 
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of  tfae  urine  showed  a  considenble  amount  of  iodine.  BlereD 
others  treated  in  the  same  manner  bad  iodine  in  their  nrine,  and 
that  of  four  of  these  contained  also  albumen.  To  determine 
positivelj  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  album inuria,  he  analysed 
the  urine  of  three  girls,  one  Buffering  from  porrigo,  another  from 
phthisis,  and  the  third  from  white  swelling,  and  found  neither 
albumen  uor  iodine.  After  the  external  application  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  be  demoDstrated  the  presence  not  only  of  iodine, 
but  also  of  dbumen  in  their  arine.  The  treatment  was  dis- 
continued, and  in  a  few  days  their  nrine  was  entirely  free  from 
these  articles,  both  of  which  again  appeared  on  resuming  the 
applications.  From  these  observations,  Simon  concludes :  (1) 
toat  iodine  externally  applied  is  absorbed,  and  afterwards  ex- 
creted by  the  urine ;  (3j  that  when  thus  applied  it  may  lead  to 
iodism  ;  (3)  that  in  a  large  proportion — perhaps  half — of  cases, 
^buminuria  may  be  produced. — AUg.  Wtmer  Med.  Zeit.,  May 
16th,  1876,  and  France  Midieals. 

OBITUARY. 

JOHN  RYAN,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Miti  mngui  7,  1876;  statla  anna  6S. 
It  is  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  departure  from  amongst  as  of 
one  to  whom  homceopethic  practitioners  owe  a  neTer-to-be- 
ibi^tten  debt  of  gratitude ;  one  whose  varied  learning,  widely 
extended  scientific  acquirements,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  medicine  and  tlie  resources  of  its  art  have  for 
the  last  twenty  years  l>een  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of 
hom<Eopathy. 

Dr.  Ryah'b  death  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  ult., 
after  eeveral  years  of  weakness  and  suffering  from  cardiac 
disease.  Though  for  long  feeble  in  body,  his  mind  was  dear, 
bis  intellect  bright,  and  his  judgment  correct  and  sound,  until 
within  three  weeks  of  bis  death.  Such  was  bis  determinatioD 
to  perform  his  professional  duties,  that  for  some  lime  before  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  secure  the  rest  be  had  so  long  needed,  he 
bad  been  assisted  from  his  bed  to  his  cab,  and  from  the  cab  to 
his  consulting  room,  or  the  sick  chamber  to  which  he  had  been 
summoned. 

Dr.  Rtan  was  the  son  of  an  Independent  minister  residing  in 
Yorkshire,  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  pnlpit  reputation 
in  his  day.  He  received  his  early  education  at  a  first-class 
school  in  Manchester,  where  he  soon  devebped  that  taste  for 
classical  literature  which  clung  to  him  throughout  life.  From 
school  he  passed  to  the  surgery  of  a  general  practitioner  in  the 
West  Riding,  and  thence  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
While  at  the  University  he  supported  himself  by  literature,  by 
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preparing  Btudents  for  their  exftminadons,  by  acting  first  as  an 
assistant  in  the  Iftboratorj  of  Messrs.  T.  &  H.  Smith,  the  well- 
known  chemists  in  Kdinburgb,  and  subsequently  as  an  assistant 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  professors  of  chemiatry  and  materia 
medioa.  Having  in  1836  obtained  his  degree  in  medicine,  and 
received,  the  licence  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  entered  on  the  duties  of  general  practice  in  Stockport, 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Bryant,  Ryan's  tastes,  however,  lay  in 
the  direction  of  purely  scientific  investigation,  and  he  sighed  for 
the  opportunity  of  indulging  them.  This  was  not  long  in  arriving. 
Within  two  or  three  years  of  his  settling  in  Stockport,  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Pdyteobnic  Institution  required  the  services  of  a 
lecturer  on  physical  science.  Oat  of  a  numerous  body  of  can- 
didates Ryan  was  chosen,  and  hie  subsequent  career  abundantly 
justified  the  selection  of  the  mani^ers.  As  a  popular  lecturer 
on  chemistry,  on  electricity,  and  on  the  Bteam-engine,  his  success 
was  great.  Among  the  most  attractive  of  his  lectures  were  those 
on  the  electrotyping  process,  of  which  be  was  one  of  the  earliest 
introducers,  one  on  "  The  Breakfatt  Table,"  and  those  on  the 
dyeing  and  bleaching  prooesses,  a  subject  to  which  he  had  paid 
great  attention.  His  lecture  theatre  was  constantly  crowded. 
In  short,  he  was  the  most  popular  teacher  of  chemistry  of  hia 
day.  He  had  the  honour  of  giving  private  lessons  in  his 
favourite  science  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  others  in  the  highest  rank  of 
society.  Among  his  pupils  were  Professor  Abel,  Dr.  Wilkinson, 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  many  who  have  since  attained  a 
high  position  in  the  scientific  world.  At  this  time  Ryan  was 
also  the  lectnrer  on  chemistry,  and  subsequently  on  materia 
medica,  at  the  Charlotte  Street  School  of  Medicine,  presided 
over  by  the  late  Mr.  Dennett,  where  one  of  bis  colleagues  was 
the  late  Dr.  Epps.  He  was  also  appointed  by  the  Government 
of  the  day  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Portsmouth.  These  positions  were  filled  by  him  between  tiie 
years  1840  and  1850.  For  a  short  time  during  this  period  he 
was  the  editor'  of  the  Medical  OazetU,  and  in  addition  had  a 
considerable  practice  as  a  physician  at  Kensington.  In  1861 
he  was  engaged  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  that  year  in  detnoti* 
strating  a  process  invented  by  Chevalier  Claussen,  for  converting 
flax  into  a  material  similar  to  cotton,  and  subsequently  super- 
intended a  factory  established  at  Stepney  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  this  discovery  into  practice.  This  process  was  also 
explained  by  him  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  when  it  was 
the  sntgect  of  a  three  days'  discussion.  Though  scientific  pur- 
suits absorbed  the  greater  portion  of  his  time,  be  did  not  ne^eot 
the  claims  of  literature,  but  continued  to  be,  as  he  had  been 
from  bis  early  days,  a  fieqaeut  contributor  to  the  Athmaum, 
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BeitUet/'i  Mucdlany,  Monthly  Magaxine,  and  also  to  the  d&ilj  ftnd 
weekly  papers. 

It  was  about  the  year  1854  that  an  old  friend  drew  him  into 
coDTeraation  on  the  subject  of  homteopathy.  At  first  he  laughed 
at  and  ridiculed  the  aysteui  iD  no  measured  manner.  But  his 
friend's  wife  had  received  benefit  from  honicEopathic  treatment, 
which,  as  he  well  knew,  she  had  not  derived  from  the  prevalent 
methods.  He  was  urged  to  study  homceopathy,  and  rductantly 
consented  to  do-  so.  Books  were  provided  for  him,  aod  bis 
investigation  of  them  was  thorough.  After  a  time,  on  his 
opinion  being  asked  as  to  what  he  thought  of  homcnopathy,  he 
replied  that  he  was  convinced  that  there  was  more  in  it  than  he 
had  had  any  idea  of.  A  little  later,  and  this  friend  having  a 
severe  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  requested  Ryan  to  attend  and 
treat  him  homaeopetbically,  as  best  he  could.  To  this  proposal 
he  consented,  and  the  progress  made  under  the  use  of  carefully- 
selected  horaceopathic  medicines  astonished  him  and  gratified 
his  patient. 

He  was  now  residing  in  Welbeck  Street,  and  endeavouring 
once  more  to  obtain  a  practice.  Such  patients  as  he  bad  ho 
treated  honiceopathically.  These,  however,  were  not  nomerons, 
and  he  sought  a  wider  field  in  which  to  make  that  thorough 
investigation  the  subject  demanded.  A  Dispensary  had  for 
Bome  time  past  bean  established  in  the  Borough  bj  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  Powell,  to  which  the  late  Dr.  Kel»«ll  and  Dr.  Anderson 
had  been  attached.  The  latter  gentleman  retiring  from  it.  Dr. 
Byan  was  requested  to  undertake  the  duties  of  its  physician. 
The  elienUU  was  an  extensive  one,  and  afforded  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  study,  of  which  he  made  the  very  most. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  1867  this  Beview,  which  had  been 
commenced  during  the  preceding  year  by  the  late  Dr.  Ozah'nb, 
was  in  danger  of  being  discontinued,  in  coueequence  of  a  bilure 
in  its  editor's  eyesight  having  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
abstain  for  an  indefinite  period  from  alt  literary  occnpation.  It 
was,  we  believe,  the  happy  thought  of  the  late  Dr.  Atkin  to 
suggest  to  Ryan  that  be  should  undertake  the  editorship.  Ha 
consented,  and  without  allowing  any  interruption  to  its  pab- 
lication,  he  prepared  the  October  number  for  press. 

During  the  following  year  Dr.  Rxan  was  induced  to  parchasa 
the  lai^e  family  practice  of  the  late  Dr.  Ednund  SnTS,  of 
Sheffield,  who  ivas  leaving  for  the  Ilkley  Wells  HydropaUiio 
Establishment.  His  removal  from  London,  and  from  the  society 
of  a  large  circle  of  Uterary,  scientific,  and  professional  friends, 
was  a  sore  trial  to  him;  while  bis  difficulties  in  editing  the 
Revieu}  were,  by  tliis  change  of  locale,  largely  increased.  With- 
out access  to  public  libraries,  without  the  suggestions  of  ftiends 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  development  of  honueo- 
pathy  were  necessarily  much  greater  than  his,  the  editing  of  a 
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homoeopathic  journal  was  an  onerous  task.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  Byah  determined  to  carry  on  the  work  he  had  oom- 
menced.  For  some  time  he  was  fairly  supported  by  contributors, 
but  being  comparatively  little  known  to  the  body  of  homisopathic 
practitioners,  original  papers  became  more  and  more  rare.  So 
great  at  one  period  was  the  pressure  upon  him  that  he  has 
frequently  prepared  an  entire  number  without  any  assistance  from 
his  brethren.  To  perform  work  of  tltis  kind  gratuitously,  amid 
abundant  leisure,  would  have  given  Dr.  Ktan  a  strong  claim  upon 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  every  homceopath.  But  he  went 
through  this  labour  while  conducting  with  much  success  a  large, 
ever-increasing,  and  widely -scattered  general  practice,  and  also 
at  a  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifice.  To  tlie  maintenance  of  a 
homceopathic  journal  be  devoted  talent,  time,  and  money ;  to 
this  end  he  sacrificed  much  of  that  leisure  which  ought  to  have 
been  reserved  for  recruiting  the  strength  lie  had  expended  in 
his  professional  labours.  How  few  there  are  amongst  us  who 
have  given  such  severely  practical  evidence  of  their  earnest 
desire  to  make  homceopathy  more  generally  known,  more  easily 
practised ! 

In  1866  Dr.  Ryan  requested  Dr.  Bayfb  and  Df.  Pope  to 
join  bim  in  his  editorial  work.  His  health  was  beginning  to 
fail,  and  it  was  imperative  that  he  should  in  some  measure  con- 
tract his  efforts.  In  1669  he  left  Sheffield,  and  returned  to 
London,  where  he  has  since  practised,  residing  for  a  time  in 
Duchess  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  but  for  several  years  past, 
and  until  last  September,  in  West  Street,  Finsbury  Circus. 

For  some  time  Dr.  Riak  was  one  of  the  physicians  in  charge 
of  out-patients  at  the  London  Hom<eopathic  Hospital,  where,  as 
long  as  beidth  permitted,  he  attended  with  exemplar;  regularity, 
performing  the  duties  of  bis  office  with  scrupulous  care,  fidelity, 
and  success. 

As  a  phyaicidn.  Dr.  RyiH  was  full  of  resources,  and  of  quick 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  cases  that  came  under  bis 
notice :  he '  ever  evinced  a  warm  interest  in  his  patient's 
welfare,  and  secured  with  wonderful  facility  the  thorough 
confidence  of  those  who  consulted  him.  Few  men  have  had 
greater  success  as  a  scientific  teacher  than  that  he  enjoyed 
some  thirty  years  ago^a  success  built  upon  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  accurate  knowledge  of  his  suliject,  and  rendered  all 
the  more  certain  by  a  striking  power  of  communicatiug  that 
knowledge  in  a  clear,  untechnical,  and  singularly  intelligible 
manner  to  his  hearers.  We  believe  that  he  never  read  a  lecture, 
though  each  was  carefully  prepared.  When  tilling  his  father 
that  he  had  written  his  first  lecture  for  the  Polytechnic,  and 
was  going  to  read  it  on  a  certain  day,  he  was  strongly  urged 
not  to  read,  but  to  deliver  it,  and  warned  that  if  once  he  gave 
way  to  reading  his  chance  of  success  was  materially  impaired. 
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He  took  his  written  lecture  vith  him  into  the  theatre,  but 
folding  it  up,  put  it  awaj,  and  addressed  his  ftodieace  withoat 
■  note  before  bim.  Never  afterwards  did  he  attempt  to  use 
even  a  metnorandnm.  His  flow  of  language  waa  easy,  his 
delivery  thoroughly  natural,  and  his  eiperimenta  were  performed 
with  the  greatest  care  and  neatness. 

Numerous  and  varied  as  were  Dr.  Rtan's  oontribotlons  t» 
periodical  literature  between  1830  and  1850,  we  are  not  aware 
of  hia  having  given  to  the  world  in  a  more  enduring  form, 
anything  oT  a  purely  literary  character  save  a  small  volume, 
which  has  long  been  out  of  print,  entitled  Nvga  Poetiea,  pub- 
lished at  Hudderstield  in  1884.  This  consists  of  a  collection  of 
sonnets,  stanzas,  ballads,  and  pieces  of  greater  length.  Each 
and  all  are  marked  by  true  poetic  genius,  evince  considerable 
descriptive  and  imaginative  power,  and  display  the  deepest  and 
most  tender  feeling. 

Dr.  Ryan's  contributions  to  the  literature  of  homcet^wthy 
have,  as  might  be  supposed,  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
articles  in  this  Btview.  To  some  papers  hie  name  is  ■ttached, 
but  many  more  are  anonymous.  Writing  was  to  him  com- 
paratively easy,  and  his  MSS.'  or  proof  sheets  rarely  required 
or  received  a  correction.  A  small  book,  published  by  him  soma 
twelve  years  ago.  On  Infinitmmal  Dota  and  thtir  Anahgus*  m 
Nature,  constitutes  ono  of  the  best  explanations  of  the  rationale 
of  infinitesinial  dosage  in  the  £uglish  language.  His  style 
was  easy,  and  his  mannerof  stating  a  position  clear  and  forciUe. 
Some  of  his  more  purely  literary  articles  constitute  cbarming 
reading.  Of  them  we  have  examples  in  that  entitled  Lord 
Bacon  on  Medicine  in  the  second,  and  those  on  Homaopalhy  and 
Skalapeare  in  the  third  volume  of  this  Bevxew. 

Though  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  be  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  infirmities — amongst  which  the  moat  painful  and 
depressing  was  a  constantly  increasing  blindness — withdrawn 
altogether  from  society,  he  was,  in  the  brighter  portion  of  his 
life,  one  of  the  most  genial  of  oorapantons,  full  of  information, 
of  anecdote  and  humoor.  We  may  indeed  fitly  use  the  words  of 
one  of  his  own  Nvga  Poetica,  and  say : — 

"  Bi^bt  Recollection  still  can  hear 
The  jocund  laugh  of  mirlh. 
That  once  upon  this  busy  earth 
Dried  up  the  glist'ning  tear; 
How  gaily  once  it  rung  amid  Uie  gloom 

Of  brooding  sadness !  - 
But  now,  alas !  it  telleth  not  of  gladness. 
It  echoes  only  from  the  tomb. 
Telling  a  tale  of  other  days. 
Of  pleasure's  ftiry  bud,  that  blostoms,  and  decays  1" 
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brought  into  contact  iras  quick,  and  generallj  proved  correct. 
Of  this  faculty,  ne  remember  his  relating  an  amusing  instance, 
whicli  was  so  characteristic  of  him  that  we  must  be  excused  for 
reproducing  it  here.  He  was  requested  to  see,  in  consultation  with 
a  joung  surgeon  (who  had  a  great  objection  to  consultations  with 
any  one),  a  lady  suffering,  if  we  recollect  aright,  from  an  abdominal 
tumour.  When  the  time  came  for  discussing  the  most  suitable 
medicine  to  be  given,  he  asked  the  surgeon  in  attendance  if  ho 
bad  given  this,  that,  and  the  other  medicines — naming  several. 
He  replied  that  he  had  given  each,  adding,  "la  fact,  sir,  yea 
cannot  mention  a  single  medicine  in  the  pharmacopceia  adapted 
to  such  a  case  as  this  that  I  have  not  given."  "  Indeed,"  said 
Dr.  Ryan,  "  have  yon  ever  given  her  the  kakonpharmak<m  ? " 
"  Ob,  dear,  yes,"  r^oined  this  young  ^sculapiua,  "  and  a  more 
absurdly  puffed  remedy  was  never  introduced  to  the  profession 
than  that  is."  "  After  that,"  said  Ryan,  "  I  collapsed  at  once ! " 
Though  ill-bealth  and  the  struggle  to  conduct  a  practice  have 
for  some  time  rendered  it  impossibla  for  Dr.  Rtan  to  take  that 
active  part  in  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  homteopatby, 
for  which  intellectuallj  be  was  so  well  qualified,  his  interest  in 
all  that  concerned  their  progress  was  unabated,  his  anxiety  that 
all  ehould  go  well  with  our  societies  and  public  institutions 
never  subsided.  We  owe  much  to  him  for  bis  exertions  when 
in  full  vigour,  for  the  sacrifices  he  mads  to  sustain  this  jouraal, 
and  for  the  ability  and  earnestness  with  which  he  expounded 
and  defended  those  therapeutic  principles  we  so  highly  value. 
Wherever  bomoeopathy  finds  that  full  appreciation  it  so  well 
deserves,  the  name  of  Riah  will  ever  be  remembered  as  that  of 
one  of  its  most  gifted  and  highly-cultured  champions. 

W.  PURDIE,  M.D. 
We  learn  from  an  Otago  newspaper  of  ths  death,  on  the  SOth 
of  last  May,  at  the  ripe  age  of  79,  of  one  who  for  twenty-seven 
years  has  worthily  represented  homceopathy  in  the  far-off  colony 
orOtago.  Dr.  Fdhsik  was  a  native  of  Airdrie,  and  educated  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  graduated.  In  1899  he 
settled  as  a  physician  in  Edinbui^h,  where  he  bad  for  some 
years  an  extensive  practice.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his 
raeidence  there  he  pracdsed  homoeopathically.  In  1849  he 
sailed  with  his  wife  and  children  for  Otago,  in  company  with 
several  friends.  In  no  long  time  be  acquired  a  considerable 
practice.  To  the  duties  of  a  physician  of  the  body  he  added 
much  of  the  work  of  a  physician  of  souls,  and  was  the  centre  of 
an  active  and  useful  missionary  organisation.  For  a  time,  also, 
he  was  a  Member  of  the  Provincial  Council.  His  life  was  a 
practical  exhibition  of  the  Christianity  he  taught,  and  secured 
for  him  the  warm  love  and  respect  of  those  in  whose  midst  he 
UTed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

REPLY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  STAFF  OF  THE  LONDON 
HOMEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  TO  A  PROPOSAL  FOR 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  A  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

To  the  Editor!  of  the  Montldy  Homaopatkic  Beriev. 

August,  1876. 

GeDtlemen, — A  paper,  which  lias  since  appeared  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Monthly  Homaopathk  Reviev,  having 
been  sent  to  most  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  London  Honi(»o- 
pathic  Hoapitol,  as  ve\l  as  to  the  other  members  of  ttie  profes- 
sion,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  signatures,  ire,  as  caembera  of 
the  Medical  Staff,  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  meet  and  consider 
the  proposal,  as  it  was  one  that  deeply  concerned  the  welfare 
of  the  hospital,  and  was  one  in  which  wo,  as  members  of  the 
Staff,  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  primary  interest. 

In  this  document  it  is  proposed:  "  Provided  sufficient  funds 
can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose,  to  found  a  School  of  Homteo- 
pathj  in  connection  with  the  London  Hom<£opathic  Hospital." 

The  laws  of  the  hospital,  as  we  have  been  recently  reminded 
by  the  Board  of  Management,  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
lecturers  and  teachers,  bo  that  we  might  have  expected  that 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  this  existing  machinery,  or  at 
least  that  the  Medical  Council  or  the  Medical  Staff,  who  have 
for  the  last  two  years  co-operated  with  the  British  Homceopathic 
Society  in  the  giving  lectures,  would  have  been  applied  to,  or 
that  the  proposal  would  have  originated  in  the  British  Homoeo- 
pathic. So<^iety,  especially  as  that  society  has  so  cheerfully  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  the  lectures  that  have  been  alreadj 
given. 

However,  as  the  proposal  is  before  the  profession,  we  have  to 
consider  whether  it  ia  one  that  can  be  utilised  for  the  good  of 
the  hospital  and  for  the  advantage  of  homoeopathy,  or  whether 
it  is  simply  one  of  those  projects  that  have  passed  through  the 
minds  of  different  individuals,  but  which,  from  difficulties  of  one 
kind  or  another,  or  objectionable  details,  have  been  found  im- 
practicable, or  whether  there  are  not  already  in  exist«nco  all 
the  elements  needed  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  very  thing 
proposed. 

First,  then,  aa.regards  the  welfare  of  the  hospital.  Any  pro- 
posal likely  to  increase  the  funda  ought  to  be  welcomed,  as  there 
is  unhappily  too  much  room  for  extension  in  this  direction  ;  but 
as  this  proposal  appeals  rather  for  the  support  of  a  Medical 
School,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  hospital  might  not  suffer 
by  the  diversion  of  funds  that  would  otbei'wise  go  to  it.    This' 
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danger  might  be  averted  by  a  nnited  and  Biistained  eBbrt  of  the 
profesBion,  and  permanent  good  migbt  result ;  but,  uohappily, 
the  elements  of  disunion  that  have  been  introduced,  causing  the 
oldest  and  warmest  friends  of  tbe  hospital  to  stand  aloof  from  it, 
and  more  recentlj  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Management  in 
placing  outside  medical  men  on  tbe  Board,  who  have  retained 
their  seats  contrary  tq  tbe  expressed  wish  of  the  Medical  Staff, 
thus  entirelj  destrojing  the  barmonv  that  ought  to  e^ist  be- 
tween tbe  Board  and  the  Medital  Staff,  are  standing  barriers  to 
any  nsited  action.  We  think  that  tbe  Rrst  efforts  of  all  should 
be  directed  to  the  removal  of  these  causes  of  oFTence. 

As  regards  the  proposal  itself,  all  well-wishers  of  homoeo- 
pathy could  not  but  be  gratified  at  the  establishment  of  a  School 
of  Homceopatby,  and  no  doubt,  were  tbe  details  desirable,  would 
willingly  aid  in  carrying  it  out. 

It  is  the  details,  so  far  as  they  are  made  known,  that  appear 
the  weak  part  of  the  proposal. 

The  suggestion  to  raise  funds  to  pay  lecturers  when  the  hos- 
pital is  so  much  in  need  of  money,  seems  to  be  entirely  ont  of 
place,  when  lecturers  may  be  obtained  who  will  discharge  the 
duty  without  payment.  Doubtless,  when  the  hospital  is  foirly 
estahlislied,  the  lecturers  will  not  object  to  receive  payment,  as 
they  will  not  be  found  insensilde  to  the  saying  that  "  reward 
sweetens  labour." 

The  proposal  to  enlarge  the  number  of  beds  is  most  desirable, 
but,  when  many  beds  at  this  moment  are  unfilled,  it  would 
seem  more  appropriate  to  think  of  means  to  provide  for  their 
being  occupied. 

Lastly,  the  question  may  be  answered  as  to  whether  there  is 
not  already  in  existence  the  nucleus  of  a  Medical  School  of 
BomceopaUiy  that  oan  be  made  available  for  tbe  purpose  pro* 
posed. 

The  Medical  Staff  of  the  Hospital  have  always  expressed 
their  willingness  to  give  lectures,  and  have  lately  given  them  in 
connection  with  tbe  lecturers  appointed  under  the  sancUon  of 
the  British  Hom<eopathic  Society.  Through  the  liberality  of 
the  society,  and  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Bayea  and  other  gentlemen 
interested  in  this  matter,  a  more  or  leas  numerous  audience  has 
been  attracted,  and,  with  some  dranbacks,  the  arrangements 
have  worked  moderately.  Tbe  staff  are  still  prepared,  either 
alone  or  joined  by  other  gentlemen  nominated  by  tbe  society,  to 
cany  on  the  lectures,  so  that  they  feel,  while  this  is  tbe  case, 
there  is  do  need  for  this  additional  organization,  though  if  its 
action  be  directed  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  hospital,  they  will 
cordially  welcome  its  efforts,  and  if  any  modiGcation  of  the  pre- 
sent scheme  be  suggested  by  tbe  Congress  or  the  Society,  they 
will  willingly  give  the  matter  their  anxious  consideration,  their 
objects  being  in  reality  the  same  as  those  of  the  signiTS  of  the 
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paper— the  welfare  of  the  hoapita],  its  proper  en<la»ment  aad 
eDlargement,  as  the  Deed  for  this  increases,  and  also  the  oato- 
blishmeut  of  an  efficient  School  of  UomiBopathj. 

fj.  Eauiltoh  Maceechhib. 
William  V.  Droet, 
Jaubs  Jonbb. 
Jko.  O.  Blacrlrt. 
Geo.  M.  Caktbae. 

To  ths  EdUort  t^  ikt  MonMj/  Hotnaopathic  RevUw. 

Gentlemen, — By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Drurj,  the  Reply  of  th« 
Uedical  Staff  to  the  Proposal  to  found  a  School  of  HomiBopathy 
has  beeo  forwarded  to  me.  I  crave  yonr  permiseion  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  this  reply,  so  that  those  gentlemen  who  may 
intend  to  take  part  la  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  at  the 
coming  Congress  at  Clifton,  may  be  informed  on  all  sides. 

It  makes  my  task  all  the  easier,  that  on  reference  to  the  sixth 
and  seventh  paragraphs,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Staff  give  a 
general  cousent  to  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Hommopathy, 
which,  they  justly  say,  would  gratify  every  well-wisher  of  our 
cause.  The  objection  they  then  raise  is  to  the  details,  as 
shadowed  out  in  the  prospectus. 

Had  Or.  Drury  and  his  eonfrirtt  confined  themselves  to  this 
general  assent  and  to  this  special  objection,  no  further  answer 
on  my  part  would  have  been  needed,  than  to  have  referred  them 
to  the  &ct  announced  in  your  pages,  that  the  determination  of 
details  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  supporters  of  the  move- 
ment, assembled  in  general  meeting;  and  will  no  doubt  be 
greatly  dominated  by  the  opinions  expressed,  and  by  the  recom- 
mendations which  will  I  hope  be  given,  by  the  Congress  at 
Ch^n. 

But  a  number  of  side  issues  are  raised  in  the  document  signed 
by  Dr.  Drury  and  the  internal  Staff,  which  perhaps  had  better 
have  been  left  out  of  the  discussion  :  but,  since  they  have  been 
brought  forward,  cannot  be  left  unnoticed  without  allowing  them 
to  introduce  some  possible  elements  of  mi  a  undern  landing  and 
discord,  which  every  well-wisher  of  our  cause  would  grieve  to  see 
left  rankling. 

The  Staff  state,  as  a  grievance,  that  although  the  laws  of  the 
Hospital  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  School,  neither  the 
Medical  Council,  nor  the  Staff,  nor  the  British  Homceopathic 
Society  were  "  applied  to  "  by  the  framers  of  the  proposal  (see 
paragraph  3  in  the  "  Reply  "). 

I  do  not  wish  to  use  the  word  "  quibble,"  but  surely  a  very 
grave  "ntjipretKo  veri"  is  contained  in  this  paragraph.  Thes« 
are  the  facts :  the  British  Homceopathic  Society  appointed  a 
Lectures  Committee,  consisting  of  many  beads  of  the  piofeBsiou, 
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Drs.  Yeldham,  Hamilton,  Dodgeon,  Dryadale,  Black,  Leadam, 
Hughes,  and  myself,  as  well  as  of  Drs.  Dntry,  Hole,  MackeehnU, 
Jamet  Jonet,  aaA  Carfrae.  To  thu  Commiitee  th«  propotalnat 
tuhmitUd,  by  them  it  mu  approvtd;  if  any  of  these  gentlemen 
were  absent  from  the  Committee  meeting,  the  fault  was  their 
own.  It  was  afterwards  read  by  me  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Homceopathio  Society.  It  was  then  submitted  privately  to  many 
of  our  leading  men,  altered  according  to  their  suggestions,  and 
finally  distributed  among  the  heads  of  our  profesBJon. 

It  was  surely  not  necessary  to  submit  it  to  the  Staff  a  second 
time,  when  it  had  already  come  before  such  of  them  as  ohose  to 
attend  the  Committee  meeting,  and  again,  before  such  of  them 
as  were  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Hom<BO- 
pathic  Society. 

If  I  thus  think  it  needful  to  dear  myself  from  an  implied 
want  of  courtesy  to  the  StafT  and  to  the  Society — a  charge  which 
none  who  know  me  would  attribute  to  me— I  feel  equally  bound 
to  direct  attention  to  a  very  serious  danger  which  threatens  ua 
in  the  preteusiouB  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  London  Bomceo- 
pathic  Hospital  to  assume  powers  and  to  exert  functions  whidi 
are  altogether  outside  their  proper  duties. 

No  one  entertiuoB  a  higher  opinion  of  the  Medical  Staff, 
quoad  nredical  officers  of  the  Hospital,  than  I  do.  Of  the  five 
gentlemen  who  now  constitute  the  internal  Staff,  two  hare  held 
that  position  for  many  years ;  the  remaining  three  are  younger 
men,  but  very  recently  appointed  to  their  posts.  They  applied 
for  tiie  positions  they  obtained,  in  answer  to  advertisements  for 
maiical  offieen  to  the  Hospital,  and  were  well  aware  that  they 
were  selected  aolely  from  their  medical  and  moral  qualifications 
for  that  office;  hot,  if  I  read  their  Reply  right,  they  now  assama 
that  they  are  also  to  form  an  "imperium  tn  impmo"  at  the 
Hospital,  to  whom  are  to  be  submitted  other  questions,  suoh  as 
the  formation  of  a  School,  the  election  of  lecturers,  perhaps  even 
a  patent  or  sole  right  to  lectureships,  a  right  to  dictate  to  the 
Board  of  Management  as  to  who  shall  or  who  shall  not  sit  upon 
the  Board,  and  a  further  right  to  order  other  members  of  the 
profession  to  resign  appointments  which  hare  been  conferred  od 
them  by  the  legaUy-oonstituted  anthorities  of  the  Hospital,  and 
which  haT0  beeo  confirmed  at  a  general  meeting  of  Governors. 
Hence  the  Staff  claim  to  override  all  laws,  and  to  assume  dic- 
tatorial powers  over  "  outside  medical  men." 

A  rerorence  to  paragraph  6  will  shew  the  pretensions  of  tJie 
Staff  (which  consists  of  ttm  tenior  and  three  junior  members  of 
the  profession)  to  lord  it  over  three  umort,  who  venture  to  act  oa 
their  own  judgment,  "  contrary  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
Staff."  It  appears  not  a  little  singular  that  the  two  senior  and 
the  three  junior  members  of  the  Staff  should  erect  the  perfectly 
legal  action  of  the  Board  into  a  grievance ;  but  it  is  stUl  strangw 
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that  these  five  men  should  consider  it  a  further  grievance,  and 
one  which  absolves  them  frum  Any  duty  to  the  School,  that  Drs. 
Yeldham,  Pope,  &nd  Baj'es  should  refuse  to  vield  their  own  con- 
victions of  what  is  due  to  the  best  interests  of  homceopathr  and 
of  the  Hospital  to  the  dictation  of  Dre.  Dmrj  and  Mackechnie, 
and  of  three  junior  members  of  the  profeseion. 

With  the  highest  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  we  do  not 
feel  inclined  to  an  abject  submission  of  our  own  firm  convictions 
to  Dra.  Drur7,  Mackechnie,  James  Jones,  Carfrae,  and  Blacklej. 
We  are  willing  to  admit  their  qualificaljons  for  the  posts  they 
occupy,  but  rel'use  altogetlier  to  see  that  tlieir  election  on  the 
Hospital  Staff  gives  them  the  right  to  administer  the  laws  of 
the  Hospital  in  opposition  to  the  constituted  authorities,  nor  to 
override  the  freedom  of  action  of  men  whom  they  may  con- 
temptuously term  "  outside  medical  men,"  whose  sole  offence  is 
that  they  have  acted  "  contrary  to  the  expressed  vfish  of  the 
Medical  Staff."  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hospital,  I 
allowed  many  very  unjust  obsen'ations  to  be  made  against  me  by 
those  who  opposed  my  election.  These  personalities  were 
beneath  my  notice,  and  I  made  great  allowances  for  the  heat  of 
debate ;  but  when  the  Staff  put  forward  these  pretensions  to 
dictate  to  the  rest  of  the  profession  what  is  and  what  is  not  their 
duty  to  do,  I  think  it  right  to  protest  at  once  and  strongly 
against  an  assumpton  which  cannot  be  permitted  on  their  part. 

One  other  remark — the  question  as  to  whether  the  payment 
of  lecturers  is  likely  to  injure  the  funds  of  the  hospital — what- 
ever tends  to  elevate  the  teaching  of  our  system  caunot  fail  to 
benefit  the  Hospital,  and  if  we  wish  our  School  to  become  a 
success  we  must  provide  ourselves  with  the  best  lecturers.  If 
this  thing  is  to  bo  done,  it  must  be  doue  in  a  business-like 
manner,  and  we  cannot  expect  medical  practitioners  to  divert  a 
large  amount  of  time  and  of  brain  work  from  their  practice  unless 
we  remunerate  them  for  their  loss  of  time ;  nor  can  we  expect 
to  induce  men  to  devote  a  large  amount  of  time  and  study  to 
the  development  of  oar  system  unless  some  substantial  reward 
lies  in  the  end.  It  is  very  likely  true  that  the  Hospital  officers 
are  willing  to  give  gratuitous  lectures,  and  for  this  we  feel  grate- 
ful; but  the  question  is.  Where  can  ure  obtain  good  systematic 
teaching  from  the  best  teachers?  If  from  the  medical  staff, 
then,  by  all  means,  let  them  be  appointed  as  the  sole  lecturers ; 
but  if  we  know  of  other  men  more  btted  to  lecture  and  to  teach, 
then  let  ns  select  the  best;  and  whether  the  lecturers  be 
members  of  the  staff,  or  not,  we  shall  find  it  greatly  to  our 
interest  to  endow  the  lectureships ;  the  School  ought  to  pay, 
and  pay  as  liberally  as  it  can,  as  a  reward  of  learning  and  of 
study.  The  subjoined  list  will  show  that  the  Hospital  is  likely 
to  receive  material  aid  from  the  proposed  School,  and  this  is 
my  best  ansner  to  paragraph  8.     None  of  the  other  ol^ections 
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appear  to  need  im mediate  notice ;  thej  nill,  I  hope,  be  met 
verj  Batiefactoritj  at  the  Congress. 

Yours  very  Bincerely, 

W.  Bayeb,  M.D. 

PROUISF.9   OF   SdPPDRT  TOWARD  THE   FoRHATlOH    OF  A   SoHOOL 
OF   HoMIEOFATHT 

{Already  volunteered,  no  genial  appeal  havivg  been  y«e  issued). 

A.  C.  Clifloo,  Esq.,  Northampton    |  f  10  a-jeat 

^  ^  ( for  6  years. 

M.  Roth,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Wim pole-street,  London  ...  £  10  „ 
H.  Harris.  Esq.,  60,  Cold  Harbour-lane,  S.E.  ...  £10  „ 
A.  J.  Powell,  Esq.,  M.D.,  199,  Newington -cause way     £  10      „ 

J.  Drysdale,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Liverpool £10      „ 

W.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Nottingham  £10      „ 

William  Bayee,  Esq.,  M.D.,  4,  Granville,  pi  ace   ...     £10     „ 

E.  R.  B.  Reynolds.  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  Highbuiy  ...     £    6a-year.  ■ 

F.  Smith.  Esq.,  Weston-Super-Mare  £    6      „ 

D,  Matheson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  58,  Brook-street    £  6  „ 

G.  Clifton,  Esq.,  L.R.C.P.E £  ti  „ 

J.  W.  Hayward,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Liverpool   £  6  ,, 

J.  Moore,  Esq.,  L.R.O.P.,  Liverpool    «  6  „ 

J.  H.  Nankivell,  Esq.,  M.R.O.S.,  York    *  6  » 

H.  Nankivell,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bonmemouth £  6  „' 

J.  Roche,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Norwich    £  »:1l„ 

And  ui  offer  ta  join  tmother  PhyalcUn  in  Bupporting  one  bed. 

E.  Williams.  Esq.,  M.D.,  Clifton £    9:»„ 

T.  Engall,  Esq.  M.H.C.S £    1:1„ 

H.  E.  Buiton,  Esq.,  Yarmouth    £    1:1  „ 

8.  Gumey.  Esq ; £    1:1  „ 

Towarde  the  further  deeelopment  of  the  Ho^ttal  the  following 

sums  have  been  received  in  connection  with  the  School  Move' 

AhKDAL  ScBSCRIPTlONS. 

The  Rev.  C.  P.  Quicke  ^  10  10     0 

Mrs.  Scott  Anderson 9     0     0 

Mrs.  Buckley 110 

Mrs.  Brook 110 

JUies  Goldsmid    110 

A  Friend 8     8     0 

Miss  Hodgakin    110 

Captain  Dallas    3    0    0 

Donatio  Hs. 

Mra.  AUan  10     0     0 

Mrs.  Coope 10     0     0 

Mrs.  Gamett  60    0    0 

Miss  Parker    90     0    0 

A  Grateful  Patient 10  10     0 
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A  T bank-offering  ^m  one  who,  having  seen  the 
practical  working  of  the  Schools  of  Homceo- 
path;  in  America,  would  fain  see  one  opened 

in  England 10  10     0 

A  Donatiou  of  a  Diamond  Ring  and  a  set  of  Pearl 
Omamenta  have  been  given  to  Dr.  Bajes  for 

the  Hospital Valoe      80     0     0 

The  Rt.  Hoab)e.  ViscouutesB  Eslington    0     0    0 

Madame  de  Bunsen 3    3    0 

Besides  the-above,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Quioke  vrrites — "If  70U 
think  there  is  any  chance  of  raising  the  £30,000  I  will  give 
£100,  or  I  would  offer  to  enbacribe  £35  on  condition  of  fortj- 
nine  others  coming  forward." 

Attention  ia  specially  directed  to  this  offer,  and  that  of  Dr. 
Roche,  to  join  in  aupporting  one  bed,  and  those  gentlemen  in- 
clining to  make  similar  offers  are  requested  to  commuoicata 
immediately  with  Dr.  Bayes,  4,  Oranville-place,  PortmaD- 
■quare,  W. 

HUGHES'  PHARMACODYNAMICS. 
To  Uu  Editors  ^  the  Monthli/  Homaopatkie  Review. 

Geutlemen, — Having  re-read  your  critique  on  Dr.  Hugbee' 
Pharmacodynamics  in  your  July  number,  I  can  only  say  that 
my  impresaion  was  not  formed  upon  a  too  hasty  perusal  of  it, 
nor  can  I  accuse  myself  of  having  fallen  into  any  "  confusion  " 
on  the  subject. 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  you  can  see  no  difference  between 
the  two  propositions,  viz. : — 

Ist. — A  drug  will  cure  in  diseaBS  the  same  condition  which 
it  produces  in  health,  and, 

3nd. — A  drug  produces  on  a  healthy  person  opposite  effects 
in  large  and  in  small  doses. 

It  is,  at  least,  conceivable  that  the  explanatiou  of  the  first 
proposition  is  to  be  found  in  a  difference  in  the  susceptibilities 
of  a  beoltby  and  a  diseased  organism,  or,  in  the  symptoms  of  a 
disease  being  caused  by  nature's  efforts  to  throw  off  the  disease, 
or  in  one  of  the  other  explanations  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time,  and  which  have  satisfied  Hahnemann  and  his 
followers  till  very  recent  days,  and  which,  in  spite  of  your  belief 
to  the  contrary,  I  venture  to  say  satisfies  the  minority  to-day. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  explana- 
tion of  the  first  proposition  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  ;  bnt, 
in  the  opinion  of  very  many,  the  second  proposition  is  not 
proved,  and  until  it  be  so  it  is  premature  to  speak  of  it  as 
forming,  with  the  doctrine  of  similars,  "a  two-fold  fact." 

Let  us  see  on  what  observation  it  is  founded : — So  far  as  I 
am  aware  only  oue  series  of  experiments  have  been  made  on 
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the  hatnan  sulgect  with  the  object  of  testiag  the  direct  effects 
of  amoil  doses  in,  health.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  those  of  Dr. 
Sharp  on  himself,  irhich  formed  the  subject  of  hia  address  to 
the  Leamington  Congress.  The  result  is,  uodoubtedlj,  in 
favour  of  the  proposition,  but  is  open  to  the  fallacy  arising  from 
their  having  been  mckde  upon  a  man  whose  expectant  attention 
vas  directed  towards  the  end  arrived  at — a  frequent  source  of 
error,  and  one  which,  I  am  sure,  Dr.  Sharp  himself  would  bo 
the  last  to  undervalue;  hence,  until  his  experimoDts  are  re- 
peated and  confirmed,  avoiding  this  source  of  fallacy,  they  cannot, 
bj  themselves,  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

Other  evidence  in  its  favour  has  been  adduced  bj  yon  In 
recent  numbers  of  the  Review,  and  maj  be  divided  into  two 
classes : — First,  we  have  the  well-known  effects  on  man  of  the 
more  potent  vegetable  neurotics,  opium,  tobacco,  tea  and  coffee. 
As  regards  opium.  Dr.  Hughes  has,  in  the  article  you  complain 
of,  offered  an  explanation  of  its  action,  which,  if  correct,  would 
show  that  its  stimulation  in  small  doses  is  only  apparent,  and 
its  action  single  and  progressive  throughout.  As  to  tobacco. 
Dr.  Dyce  Brown  himself  confessed  that  it  depressed  him  in 
health  in  the  same  ({o«#  which  stimulated  him  when  fatigued; 
while,  with  tea  and  coffee,  no  stimulation  is  observed  unless 
there  is  some  depression  to  be  overcome.  The  second  class  is 
a  series  of  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  the  lower 
animals :  here,  too,  there  is  certainly  much  which  points  to  a 
double  action  of  drugs,  but  not  with  absolute  aoiformity,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  experimenters  themselvea  have  rarely  been 
struck  witii  this  result,  except,  indeed,  M.  Claude  Beruafd,  who 
is  a  host  in  himself. 

Ton  will  observe  that  the  otjections  here  put  forth  are  not 
against  any  "theory  of  the  manner  in  which  the  two-fold  action 
ia  produced ;"  but  against  the  fact  itself,  aud,  untjl  the  fact  be 
securely  based  on  a  much  wider  series  of  unassailable  observa- 
tions than  those  It  now  rests  on,  it  can  only  be  a  theoretical 
explanation  of  homceopathy — its  rejection  can  be  no  disparage- 
ment to  a  believer  in  homoeopathy,  and  it  is  unjustifiable  to 
base  an  adverse  criticism  upon  it. 

On  the  main  question  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  you,  and  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  reverse  action  of  drags  in  large 
and  small  doses  shall  have  been  established,  and  shown  to  be 
the  explanation  of  the  homoeopathic  law ;  but  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  many  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come before  it  can  be  demonstrated,  and  in  the  meantime  to 
show  all  charity  to  our  opponents  who  point  out  what  thess 
obstacles  are.         j  am.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

Edwakd  M.  Masdbm. 

4,  Old  Square,  Birmingham, 
Anput,  1876. 
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[We  have  not  space  this  month  to  rcplj  to  Dr.  Madden's  letter 
fully,  as  to  the  identitj  or  Don-identity  of  his  two  propoeitioiis. 
We  hope,  however,  at  another  time,  and  in  a  separate  article,  to 
do  SO-  Meautime,  we  can  only  repeat  that  we  found  fault  with 
Or.  Hughes  for  allowing  certaia  known  facts  to  be  tAsewed,  in 
order,  as  it  would  appear  to  us,  to  harmouize  with  certtuu  theo- 
re^cal  views  which  he  holds  regarding  the  action  of  certaia 
drugs.  Dr.  Hughes  does  not  "  point  out  the  obstacles  "  to  the 
double  action  of  drugs  view,  but  under  opium  saya  that  it  is 
to  him  "inconceivable  that  a  substance  vhich  in  moderate 
quantity  excites  any  function,  should,  in  a  somewhat  larger  one, 
depress  it,"  and,  therefore,  as  there  "  is  no  doubt  about  the 
paralysis,"  he  "  questions  the  stimulation." 

As  Dr.  Madden  is  "  on  the  main  question  entirely  at  one 
with  "  us,  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  defence  of  Dr.  Hughes 
is  a  species  of  special  pleading. — Eds.  M.  H.  il.] 

NOTICES   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

"o"  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  manugcripls. 

Dr.  Washington  Epps'  addr«as  was,  we  find,  incorrectly  given  in 
the  list  of  Bubacribers  to  the  Hospital  published  in  our  last  number. 
It  ahould  have  been  2S,  Bn>ok  Street,  Orogvenor  Square. 

HoN<xoFATHic  Medical  Benevolent  Fund.— Dr.  Yeldhan  bs* 
requeatsd  ub  to  announce  the  following  subscription : — 

'   Dr.  MaekintoBh,  Torquay £9     S     0 

CommunicatioDB,  &o.,  have  been  received  from  Drs.  Bates, 
Powell,  Wabhinoton  Epps,  and  Dbitky,  and  Mr.  McDerhott 
^ndon);  Dr.  Shuldhah  (Pumev) ;  Dr.  HroHEs  (Brighton);  Dr. 
OlBBs  Blaeb  (Binnmgham) ;  Dr.  Ha  TLB  (Kocbdide) ;  Dr.  B.  Blake 
(Reigate) ;  Mr.  Logaw  (Otago),  &c. 

BOOKS  AND    PERIODICALS    RECEIVED. 

XiieturM  on  the  Palhokm  and  7^«atm*nt  (^Diita$«*  of  Wbm«K,    By 

D.  Matheson,  M.D.    London :  Leath  &  Rosa. 
Practical  NoUt  on  Xew  Stmedit*.     By  R.  Tuthill  Masst,  HJ). 

Third  Edition.    London :  Gould  &  Son.    1876. 
Guide  to  PitheaMy  WelU  and 2i«ighhourhood.  Perth:  Leitchft  Lester. 
The  Medical  Examiner,  August. 
The  HomaopaOue  World,  August 
The  United  8taU»  Med.  Invei^igator,  July.     Chicago. 
The  dneinnali  Medical  Adcance,  AuguiL 

American  Joum.  of  Horn.  Mat.  Jfn^.,  June  and  July.     Philadelphia. 
The  Ohio  Med.  and  Surff.  Seporler,  July. 
Bulletin  de  la  Sac.  Mid,  Mom.  de  France,  June. 
Z'Art  Midical.  July. 
BibliothiqTte  Homteopathique,  July. 
Revue  Homceopathique  Beige,  July  and  August. 
El  Criteria  Midico,  Juno, 
Eieieta  Omtopattca,  June  and  July. 

Papers,  Dispensary  Reports  and  Books  for  Review  to  be  sent  to 
Dr.  Pope,  2,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.G.,  or  to  Dr.  D.  Dtce  Bbowm, 
261,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 
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ON  THE  DOUBLE  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES. 

That  medicines  have  twa  separate  actiona  upon  the 
healthy  hoAj,  In  large  and  small  doses  respectively,  the 
one  the  exact  opposite  or  reverse  of  the  other,  is  a  doc- 
trine which,  until  quite  lately,  we  believed  was  accepted 
as  n/act  by  all  homoeopaths.  We  have  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  pages  of  this  Swieui,  spoken  of  this  double  action 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  two  leading  articles  last  year 
we  went  carefully  into  the  argument  in  favour  of  such  a 
view.  This  we  did  not  for  the  sake  of  our  professional 
readers  who  already  practised  homceopathy,  although  we 
hoped  it  might  strengthen  thetr  convictions  of  what  their 
more  or  less  lengthened  experience  had  taught  them  was 
&ct.  We  felt  ourselves  in  the  same  position,  in  regard  to 
our  confrh"eSf  that  a  writer  on  any  other  current  or 
received  belief  might  feel,  who,  though  not  bringing 
forth  anything  very  original  on  the  subject,  arranged  the 
evidence  in  its  favour  in  such  a  concise  or  clear  way, 
as  to  render  a  welUknown  topic  interesting  and  fresh. 
But  we  wrote  specially  for  any  allopathic  readers  whose 
eyes  our  pages  might  chance  to  meet,  in  the  hope  of 
dispelling  their  ignorance  of  what  homceopathy  really 
consists,  and  of  pointing  out  to  them  on  what  a  truly 
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scientific  and  trustworthy  basia  our  system  rested.  The 
facts  brought  forward  were  such  as  they  could  ascertaia 
for  themselves,  if  they  took  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  matter ;  and  from  certain  basis-facts,  which  bad  been 
proved  to  demonstration  by  well-known  wnters  and  ex- 
perimenters, we  proceeded  to  show  that  though  beyond 
a  certain  point  it  was  next  to  impossible,  owing  to  the 
limits  of  experimentation  on  the  living  body,  to  prove 
in  the  same  unequivocal  manner  the  universality  of  the 
same  order  of  facts,  yet  corroborative  observations  in 
regard  to  a  vast  number  of  drugs  were  so  numerous, 
definite,  and  reliable  in  the  same  direction,  as  to  form  an 
argument  from  analogy  of  so  strong  a  character,  as  to 
justify  our  considering  that  the  view  that  medicines  in 
general  had  this  double  or  reverse  action  in  the  healthy 
body  in  large  and  sfnall  doses  respectively,  was  according 
to  all  laws  of  evidence  and  of  logic,  9.  fact. 

We  thought  it  thus  necessary  to  argue  out  the  point 
fully,  as  with  a  reader  who  met  us  prepared  to  deny  at  all 
points  what  we  could  not  give  him  ample  evidence  for. 
In  dealing,  then,  vith  an  allopath  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  pooh-poohing  our  curative  results,  and  declining 
to  receive  them  as  of  any  value  in  arguing  the  question, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  the  double  action 
of  medicines  was  at  the  outset  denied,  since,  although  he 
knew  the  one  action  as  stated  in  all  his  Materia  Medica 
works  to  be  a  fact,  he,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  edu- 
cation and  practice,  was  not  prepared  or  willing  to  admit 
the  other  or  small-dose  action,  until  he  was  compelled 
to  do  so  by  force  of  evidence. 

But  that  we  should  find  men  of  our  own  school — ardent 
homosopaths — engaged  not  only  in  the  practice  of  homteo- 
pathy,  but  in  laborious  and  gratuitous  efforts  to  make  our 
system  with  its  merits  as  wide-spread  as  possible,  denying 
that  medicines  have  a  double  action  at  all,  was  what  we 
were  hardly  prepared  for.  The  explanation  which  we 
gave  of  the  modus  operandi  of  homosopathic  medicines  on 
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the  basis  of  this  double  action  of  drugs,  which  originated 
with  the  thoughtful  Fletcher,  though  reasonable,  and 
fitting  admirably  into  all  of  what  we  know  in  regard  to 
drug-action,  might  as  an  explanation  or  theory  of  homceo- 
patby  be  not  the  real  one,  and  if  any  writer  should  come 
forward  with  another  explanation  which  harmonized  all 
the  facts  better,  we  should  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the 
force  of  it,  and  adopt  it  as  the  explanation  of  our  /acts. 
'But  that  a  writer  advocating  homceopathic  treatment 
should  not  only  reject  our  explanation,  but  deny  what 
every  one,  homceopath  and  allopath  alike,  have  hitherto 
admitted  as  /act,  ie'  something  that  startles  us  as  extra- 
ordinary, and  at  present  as  inexplicable. 

Such  a  position  has,  however,  been  taken  by  no  less  an 
authority  in  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  than  Dr. 
Hdohgs.  In  our  review  of  his  work  on  PharmacO' 
dynamics,  in  the  July  number  of  this  Review,  we  felt  it 
our  duty  to  draw  attention  to  his  opinions.  His  state- 
ments had  been  prefaced  by  no  previous  chapter  or  article 
in  our  journals,  explaining  what  his  views  were,  and  when 
met  with  by  us  for  the  first  time  as  simple  statements 
nnder  the  head  of  one  or  another  drug,  we  were  half 
inclined  to  think  there  was  somehow  a  mistake,  which 
Dr.  HuQHBS  had  only  to  see  in  order  to  correct.  In  the 
August  nnmber  of  this  Review,  however,  a  letter  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  E.  Madden,  of  Birmingham,  defend- 
ing Dr.  Hughes,  and  charging  us  with  criticising  him 
unfairly,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  accept  our  theory 
of  homeopathic  drug-action  as  the  true  explanation  of 
horoceopathy.  In  a  short  reply,  we  denied  the  justice  of 
this  charge,  stating  that  it  was  not  the  rejection  of  a 
theory,  but  the  obscuring  or  ignoring  of  certain  /act$, 
which  we  found  fault  with,  and  further  asserting  that  the 
formula  "  SimiUa  aimilibus  curantur"  was  but  the  axiom- 
atic  expression  of  the  great  /act  of  the  double  action  of 
medicines.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Dr.  Madden, 
who  again  came  forward  in  our  last  number  in  defence 
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of  Dr.  Huqhbb'  position,  stating  that  the  proposition 
that  "a  drug  will  cure  in  disease  the  same  [we  pre- 
sume Dr.  M.  means  "sitnilar,"  not  the  "same." — Eds.] 
condition  which  it  produces  in  health,"  and  the  proposition 
that  "  a  drug  produces  in  a  healthy  person  opposite  effects 
in  l&rge  and  small  doses"  are  not  only  not  identical,  but 
that  (he  second  proposition  "  is  in  the  opinion  of  very 
many,  not  proved,"  and  therefore  not  to  be  spoken  of  as 
a  fact. 

From  want  of  space,  owing  to  the  press  of  matter  at 
our  disposal,  we  were  obliged  to  confine  our  reply  to  a 
few  general  words,  promising  to  take  up  the  question, 
which  was  now  assuming  an  important  aspect,  in  a  sepa- 
rate article.  We  now  fulfil  our  promise,  though  we 
should  have  preferred  waiting  till  Dr.  Hcqhbs  had 
enunciated  his  views  in  full,  as  we  presume  that  he 
will  do  in  the  ensuing  winter  Course  of  Lectures.  We 
should  then  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  his 
arguments,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  denies  the 
double  action  of  medicines.  Still  the  interval  between 
our  promise  to  Dr.  Madden  and  our  opportunity  of 
replying  to  Dr.  HDaHss  would  have  been  so  long,  that 
we  might  have  rendered  ourselves  liable  to  misinterpreta- 
tion of  our  motives.  We  shall  therefore  return  to  the 
subject  after  Dr.  Huqhks  has  given  us  a  full  opportunity 
of  hearing  his  side  of  the  question. 

Meantime  we  have  enough  as  a  basis  for  our  remarks 
in  Dr.  Hcohbs*  work  on  PKarmacodtfnamics,  and  in  a 
report  of  a  speech  of  his  delivered  at  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,  and  reported  in  the  United  States  Medical 
Inceatigator  of  July  15th,  to  prevent,  as  we  think,  the 
possibility  of  any  misrepresentation  on  our  part  of  his 
views  on  this  subject. 

Let  us  narrow  the  point  at  issue  as  far  as  possible.  And 
in  ths  first  place,  it  simplifies  matters  very  much  to  re- 
member  that  the  supporters  of  either  view  are  staunch 
homeopaths.    When  we  come  to  practice  our  diflTcrences 
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ranish.  These  difierenceB,  tfaeo,  are  only  of  secondary 
importance  as  regards  homoeopathy. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  separate  Dr.  Madden  and  Dr. 
HuauBS.  The  farmer,  although  for  the  sake  of  argument 
he  defends  Dr.  Hughes,  takes  up  a  very  different  stand- 
point from  the  latter.  In  his  second  letter  Dr.  M.  says, 
"  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  explanation  of  the  first 
proposition  is  to  be  found  in  the  second;"  that  is,  that 
the  truth  of  the  second  proposition  is  conceivable.  And 
again,  in  the  concluding  paragraph  he  says:  "On  the 
main  question  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  you,  and  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  reverse  action  of  drugs  ia 
large  and  small  doses  shall  have  been  established,  and 
shown  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  homceopathic  law." 
The  only  thing,  then,  that  Di.  Maddeh  wants  is  more 
convincing  proof  oi  this  double  action  in  health. 

Dr.  HuoHBS,  on  the  other  hand,  occupies  a  very  dif- 
'  ferent  platform,  as  our  American  friends  would  express  it. 
He  says,  in  the  quotation  we  have  been  obliged  more 
than  once  to  make,  when  speaking  of  opium,  that  it  is  to 
him  "  inconceivable  that  a  substance  which  in  moderate 
quantity  excites  any  function,  should,  in  a  somewhat 
larger  one,  depress  it,"  and,  "  as  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  paralysis,"  he  "  questions  the  stimulation."  He  argues 
that  the  action  of  opium  is  on«, — that  it  is  a  depressant 
all  through  its  action,  that  its  effects  in  small  and  large 
doses  are  only  part  of  the  same  depressant  action,  the 
difference  being  only  one  of  degree;  that  the  apparent 
stimulation  is  only  apparent,  not  real. 

Again,  in  his  speech  following  Dr.  Sharp's  paper  at 
the  Philadelphia  Congress,  he  speaks  as  follows.  (We 
take  the  report  of  the  United  States  Medical  Invettigator, 
July  15th.)  "  The  more  I  study  the  action  of  drags,  the 
less  evidence  do  I  find  of  any  really  opposite  actions 
exerted  by  them,  save  when  excessive  stimulation  is 
followed  by  exhaustion ;  and  of  this  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  is  right  to  speak  of  it  as  the  continued  action  of  the 
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drug.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  (with  this 
apparent  exception)  every  drag  affects  those  parts  of  the 
organism  on  which  it  acts,  in  one,  and  only  one  way. 
I.e.,  either  as  an  excitant  or  as  an  irritant  of  substance. 
The  groupings  and  sequence  of  the  phenomena  it  caoses 
are  often  very  complex.  They  may  be  the  product  of 
several  factors.  But  when  enumerated  and  reduced  to 
their  elements,  I  am  continually  being  satisfied  afresh 
that  those  elements  are  simple  and  uniform,  and  capable 
of  being  staled  without  any  thesis  of  primary  and  secondary 
or  opposite  actions.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  so ; 
that  it  is  limply  unthinkable  (the  italics  are  ours — Ens.) 
that  a  medicine  should  affect  the  functions  it  inflaences 
in  two  opposite  ways,  through  some  small  difference  in 
the  quantity  in  which  it  is  given.  This  is  my  objection 
to  Dr.  Sharp's  explanation  of  homceopathic  action.  Nor 
is  it  valid,  I  conceive,  for  him  to  reply — as  he  has  done — 
'  I  care  nothing  for  your  theories  about  the  facts ;  I  allege 
the  facts  themselves.'  But  Dr.  S.  himself  is  assuming 
that  the  facts,  that  is,  the  phenomena,  reach  down  to  the 
inner  working  of  the  drug,  and  imply  real  opposition 
there  also,  or  they  would  not  account  for  likes  being  cured 
by  likes.  If  I  can  explain  these  phenomena  another  way 
—in  a  way  which  seems  much  more  rational — ^he  must 
defend  bis  theory  of  the  facts ;  for  it  is  this  which  is  un- 
proved. Of  the  facts  themselves,  such  as  they  are,  there 
is  no  dispute."  After  then  running  over  the  various 
modes  of  stating  the  same  double  action  view  of  drugs, 
which  has  been  made  by  Fletcher,  Sharp.'Drtsdalb, 
Dudgeon,  Bates,  and  others.  Dr.  Hughes  simply  says 
he  cannot  accept  them,  and  concludes : — "  What,  then, 
remains  to  be  advanced  if  all  these  hypotheses  are  rejected? 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  all  err  in  supposing  that  simi- 
larity of  action  is  only  apparent;  and  that  the  deeper 
workings  of  a  drug  must  needs  be  antagonistic  to  Bie 
disease  it  is  to  neutralize.  I  cannot  see  this, 
believe  that  ixmilia  similibm  curantur  may  \ 
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real  (tic),  as  well  as  of  the  phenomena  of  remedies,  and 
if  you  ask  me  what  analogies  we  have  in  return  for  such 
a  process,  I  point  (as  others  have  done  before]  to  those 
physical  forces  which  have  been  ascertained  to  consist  in 
vibration  or  undulation;  and  where  we  have  frequent 
instances  of  two  similar  streams  of  influences  neutralizing 
one  another.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  this  direction  that 
we  mn^t  look  for  the  explanation  of  homoeopathic  cure, 
and  that  it  will  lead  ns  to  the  dose  as  well  as  to  the 
principle." 

In  this  last  paragraph  we  get  for  the  first  time  some- 
thing positive  as  to  the  theoretical  views  of  Dr.  Hdohes, 
the  former  portions  being  simply  iconoclastic  of  the  other 
or  double  action  view.  When  Dr.  Huoheb  gives  us  fully 
his  arguments  in  support  of  this  theory,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  reply  to  him.  Meantime  as  no  arguments  are 
advanced,  but  simply  a  general  hint  of  his  own  theory 
of  drug-action,  we  can  only  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  position  he  takes  up  as  stated  in  this  speech.  In  the 
first  place,  it  strikes  us  as  being  the  most  hypothetical 
explanation  ever  advanced  to  explain  facts.  It  is  vague 
in  the  extreme,  and  leaves  us  in  a  delightful  feeling  of 
mystery  and  confusion.  One  argument,  at  least,  against 
it  seems  to  ub  insuperable.  If  the  homceopathic  cure 
depends  upon  a  production  of  a  counter-wave  or  undu- 
lation— the  medicinal- wave  being  similar  to  the  disease- 
wave,  and  80  neutralizing  it — then  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence, in  our  opinion,  is  that  a  Jitll  dose,  not  a  small 
one — one  that  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  physiological 
action  of  the  drug — is  necessary  to  counteract  and  check 
an  active  and  acute  disease. 

Dr.  Hughes  will  probably  reply  to  us  that,  as  diseased 
tissues  are  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  drugs  than  are 
healthy  ones,  a  much  smaller  quantity  will  produce  the 
physiological  action  in  a  case  of  disease  than  in  a  healthy 
body.  Of  course  we  admit  this  at  once,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  aggravations  of  the  disease  may  and  do  occur 
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when  the  dose  is,  according  to  homoeopathic  practice, 
large,  although  this  doee  may  be  considerably  less  than 
will  produce  physiological  symptoms  in  the  healthy  hody. 
But  we  maintain  it  to  be  "  unthinkable  "  that  in  a  severely 
acute  disease,  or  in  an  old-standing  chronic  malady,  an 
"  infinitesimal"  dose,  say  of  the  ISth  or  even  the  6th,  and 
a  fariiori  of  higher  dilutions,  will  produce  such  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  system  as  will  be  sufScient  to  neutralise, 
by  similarity  of  action,  the  supposed  case  of  disease. 
Dr.  HuoBES*  theory  is  simply  a  milder  way  of  stating 
Habmbuann's  theory,  that  the  small  dose  produced  a 
more  powerful  action  in  the  system  than  the  disease  was 
doing,  and  so  neutralized  it  The  complete  discussion  of 
this  point  would  lead  us  into  a  diacnssion  of  Hahnemann's 
theory  of  potentization.  This  we  cannot  do,  and  it  is  the 
less  necessary  as  hardly  anyone  now-a-days  believes  in 
this  theory ;  but  we  may  state  this  much,  that  if  either 
Hahnemann's  or  Dr.  Hughes*  theory  is  correct,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  dilemma  of  refusing  to  admit  cures  by 
high  dilutions,  or  else  we  shall  find  nothing  more  common 
than  marked  aggravations  of  the  disease  from  infinitesimal 
doses,  while  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  toarked 
symptoms  of  disease  in  a  healthy  person  by  means  of  a 
high  dilution  of  any  medicine ;  and  neither  of  these  things 
is  other  than  extremely  rare. 

Again,  Dr.  Hugbes,  in  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted 
from  bis  speech,  says : — "  It  seems  to  me  that  all  these 
hypotheses  err  in  supposing  that  similarity  of  action  is 
only  apparent,  and  that  the  deeper  workings  of  a  drug 
must  needs  be  autagonistic  to  the  disease  it  has  to  neu- 
tralize. I  cannot  see  this."  Now  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
"  I  cannot  see  this."  The  ontu  prohandi  lies  with  Dr. 
HvoHES.  We  would  appeal  to  the  common  sense  or 
intuition  of  any  of  our  readers,  whether  it  is  to  be  believed 
that  there  is  any  similarity  of  action  between  the  effect  of 
arsenic  in  a  full  dose  in  producing  gastritis  in  the  healthy 
body,  and  of  arsenic  in  a  minute  dose  in  curing  a  similar 
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Btate ;  or  of  apomorpMa  in  producing  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing in  a  full  dose  in  the  healthy,  and  of  the  same  medicine 
in  curing  a  aimilar  state  of  disease  when  given  in  a  minute 
dose.  Th&  two  actions  are  so  palpably  opposite,  and  the 
reverse  of  each  other,  that  it  clearly  remaina  for  Dr. 
Hughes  to  prove  that  those  actions  are  not  opposite,  but 
similar.  One  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  until  it  can 
be  shown  that  one  is  labouring  under  a  delusion.  It  is  a 
point  which  on  the  one  side  requires  no  argument,  while 
on  the  other  rests  the  whole  burden  of  proof. 

To  take  our  former  example,  Dr.  Hughes,  in  his 
Pharmacodynamics i  aays  that  t^ium  has  only  one  action, 
which  is  throughout  that  of  a  depressant  and  paralyser  of 
nerve- function.  And  yet  he  recommends  small  doses  of 
opium  in  cases  of  oppression  of  brain-function.  How  a 
drug  which  is  throughout  its  action,  that  is,  in  a//  doses, 
a  depressant  and  paralyser,  should  remove  an  already 
existing  state  of  disease  of  a  similar  character,  is  what  we 
cannot  understand.  It  ought  only  to  increase  the  mischief. 
The  undulatory  theory  cannot  hold  here,  while  the  double 
action  would  at  once  explain  the  matter. 

Dr.  Hughes  again  says,  in  the  same  speech : — "  Of  the 
facts  themselves,  such  as  they  are,  there  is  no  dispute." 
But  this  is  just  where  we  join  issue  with  him.  Although 
he  says  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  facts,  yet  the  result 
of  carrying  out  his  view  that  medicines  have  only  one 
action  is,  that  certain  facts  which  on  the  double-action 
view  are  perfectly  intelligible,  require  to  be  harmonized 
with  it,  and  this  ends  in  explaining  away  altogether  some 
of  the  facts.  As  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean,  let  us 
keep  to  the  same  example  we  have  once  and  again  alluded 
to^o/nttm.  The  stimulant  effect  upon  the  brain  of  small 
doses  has  been  over  and  over  again  noticed  and  admitted 
as  a  fact  about  which  there  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt ; 
in  fact.  Dr.  Huores  is  the  only  writer  we  know  of  who 
ever  has  even  expressed  himself  to  the  contrary.  This 
stimulant  action,  however.  Dr.  Huoues  is  obliged  to 
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notice.  He  commence*  by  nying  tb&t  "  taken  in  & 
moderate  dose,  it  seems  to  act  as  a  stimulant"  (Pharma- 
codynamics, Sri  edition,  p.  584).  Further  on  lie  says : — 
"Again,  even  when  taken  in  quantities  large  enough  to 
produce  undoubtedly  poisonous  effects,  opium  seems  to 
excite  some  parts  of  the  nervous  centres.  Hahneuakn 
observes  that  it  exalts  the  irritability  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  and  stirs  imagination  and  courage;  and  under 
these  two  heads  the  phenomena  of  what  may  be  called  its 
poisonous  excitation  may  be  classed.  In  the  first  division 
we  have  the  observations,  multiplying  upon  us  of  late, 
that  iu  the  lower  animals  and  in  the  young  human  subject 
opium  is  very  apt  to  cause  convulsions,  sometimes  of  a 
clonic  but  quite  as  often  of  a  true  tetanic  character.  For 
the  exaltation  of  the  imaginative  powers  which  it  may 
cause  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  Confeaiioru  of  Db 
Quincet;  and  as  to  the  emotions  generally,  it  is  well 
known  that  Orientals  use  opwm,  as  the  Western  nations 
use  alcohol,  to  spur  flagging  courage  and  excite  desire. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  confessed  by  all  that  the  full 
effect  of  opium  is  pure  narcosis ;  that  is,  the  depression 
and  paralysis  of  the  whole  functional  activity  of  the 
nervous  system,"  &c.,  &c. 

Now,  we  maiutain  that  in  order  to  harmonize  at  much 
as  possible,  for  that  is  all  the  length  he  can  go,  with  his 
theory  of  the  one  depressant  action  throughout  of  opium. 
Dr.  HuoBEs  insensibly  misstates  the  case.  We  say  insen- 
sibly, for  we  are  the  last  to  suppose  it  could  be  intentional; 
but  it  only  shows  the  inevitable  result  of  accepting  such  a 
view  as  that  of  Dr.  Hughes.  In  the  first  place,  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  imagination  and  of  the  courage  is  admitted 
by  Dr.  Huohbs,  although  he  tells  us  afterwards  that  "  it 
is  inconceivable"  to  him  "  that  a  substance  which  in  a 
moderate  quantity  excites  any  function  should  in  a  some- 
what larger  one  depress  it."  Next,  we  deny  that  this 
stimulation  of  the  imagination  is  the  only  cerebral  effect 
produced  by  small  doses  of  opium.     The  intellectual 
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powers  are  most  undoubtedly  stimulated,  and  to  a  very 
marked  extent.  We  gave  a  case  in  point  in  our  reviev 
of  Dr.  Hughes'  work  (M.  H.  R.,  July),  but  it  was  really 
unnecessary  to  quote  such  a  case.  It  is  pretty  well  known 
that  certain  public  orators  take  a  dose  of  opium  previously 
to  making  any  special  speech,  with  the  eSect  of  delivering 
an  oration  of  such  power  as  they  would  be  quite  incapable 
of  without  the  stimulant.  And  those  who  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  taking  this  form  of  stimulant  find  that  when 
any  intellectual  effort  is  required,  as  in  writing,  their 
intellectual  faculties  become  much  clearer  after  taking 
their  opium.  In  fact,  the  thing  is  so  well  known  as  hardly 
to  require  to  be  insisted  on.  Again,  certain  Eastern 
peoples  take  a  small  morning  dose  of  opium  as  regularly 
as  we  take  our  breakfast  cup  of  tea  or  coffee.  The  Kaj- 
poots,  for  example,  who  are  one  of  the  finest  races  in 
India,  in  point  of  physique  and  mental  qualities,  take  this 
stimulant  so  regularly,  that  their  form  of  saying  "  Good 
morning"  is  "  Have  you  taken  your  opium  ?"  They  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  narcotising  themselves  with  it,  but 
keep  to  a  very  small  portion  as  their  daily  allowance. 
This  we  state  on  the  authority  of  a  medical  officer  in  the 
Indian  Army,  who  has  bestowed  much  attention  to  the 
observation  of  such  facts.  He  states  that  with  a  small 
stimulant  dose  of  opium,  they  show  such  an  amount  of 
endurance  of  fatigue  as  would  be  impossible  without  some 
stimulant.  Surely  here  is  not  any  narcotic  paralysing 
influence,  and  if  not,  what  is  it  hut  an  unmistakeahle 
stimulant  effect. 

Further,  in  this  passage  we  have  quoted  from  Dr. 
HnoHES,  it  will  be  observed  that -he  classes  what  amount 
of  cerebral  stimulation  be  is  bound  to  admit,  with  irri- 
tability of  the  voluntary  muscles,  as  if  they  were  produced 
by  the  same  dose,  and  were  correlative  effects.  This  we 
entirely  object  to  as  a  misstatement  of  the  facts.  This 
irritability  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  ending  in  convul- 
sions, is  produced  by  a  totally  different  dose  from  that 
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which  causes  the  stimulant  effects  on  the  brain.  The 
convulsive  phenomena  are  correlative  with  the  coma.  The 
same  dose  will  produce  in  one  subject  coma,  and  in 
another,  as  in  young  children,  convulsions.  But  the 
dose  which  causes  the  stimulant  effect  upon  the  intel- 
lectual and  imaginative  powers  is  far  short  of  this.  In 
this,  we  are  sure,  every  one  must  aj^ee  with  us.  When 
such  a  confused  and  obscure  statement  (to  say  the  least 
of  it)  is  necessary  to  support  a  certain  theory  of  drug- 
action,  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
theory. 

The  development  of  convulsions,  as  Dr.  HnoHES  very 
truly  remarks,  quoting  from  Dr.  Anstie,  indicates  a  state 
of  depressed  nervous  power,  and  not  of  exalted  functional 
activity.  Of  this  every  one  is  aware.  But  Dr.  Anstib 
does  not  confuse  between  this  apparent  stimulation,  which 
is  really  paralysis,  and  the  resl  stimulation  of  small  doses. 
He  sees  the  great  difference,  and  very  naturally  and 
rationally  says  that  the  stimulation  of  small  doses  is  a  real 
'  one;   but  Dr.  Hughes  adds:   "But  I  would  go  a  step 

further  than  Dr.  Anstie I  think  that  the  same 

explanation  will  account  for  the  apparent  stimulation 
wrought  by  small  donen,  which  in  his  eyes  is  a  real  one." 
If  this  is  Dr.  Hughes'  opinion,  he  should  have  given 
us  the  reasons  which  have  led  him  to  entertain  it. 
In  this  last  quoted  sentence,  we  find  Dr.  Hughes  in- 
advertently admitting  what  he  slurred  over  in  the  former 
passage,  vis.,  the  different  forms  of  stimulation  produced 
by  small  and  large  doses — in  the  former  real,  and  in  the 
latter  only  apparent.  He  then  follows  with  the  inevitable 
deduction  from  his  preconceived  views — that  as  Uiere 
"  is  no  doubt  about  the  paralysis,  I  question  the  stimula- 
tion." 

From  the  above  remarks,  we  think  we  are  amply  justi- 
fied  in  saying  that,  as  the  certain  and  unavoidable  result 
of  his  views,  we  have  the  obscuring  of  certain  _/(ic/«.  But 
again,  in  yet  another  sentence,  we  find  the  virtual  admis- 
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Bion  of  the  whole  point  Dr.  Hughes  says  (ibid.  p.  585): 
"  There  are  some,  however,  who  can  induce  the  stimulant 
effects  q{  opium  in  their  ordinary  condition  of  body.  (The 
italics  are  ours. — Eds.)  But  larger  doses  are  here  required, 
and  some  approach  to  narcosis  is  oftea  seen  in  the  ending 
of  the  excitement  in  a  comatose  sleep."  When  he  says 
that  larger  doses  are  here  required,  he  refers  to  the  pre- 
vious sentence,  in  which  he  speaks  of  its  effect  in  diseased 
states.  This  is  just  what  we  know  and  expect,  viz.,  that 
smfldler  doses  are  necessary  to  manifest  a  certain  effect  in 
disease,  when  the  drug  is  homceopathic  to  it,  than  are 
required  in  health.  Yet  here  we  have  the  admission  of 
the  double  action.  The  stimulant  effect  is  first  produced, 
but  as  the  stimulant  dose  is  beyond  a  certain  mark,  the 
reverse  state  follows  in  the  shape  of  reaction,  and  a  coma- 
tose sleep  follows.  Dr.  Hughes  thus  finds  himself  in 
what  seems  to  ns  an  inextricable  difficulty,  unless  he . 
abandons  his  peculiar  views,  and  admits  the  double  action 
<^  drugs. 

Again,  in  his  Philadelphia  speech.  Dr.  Hdqhes  finds 
himself  making  a  reservation,  which  amounts  to  an  admis- 
sion of  the  whole  question.  He  says ;  "  The  more  I 
study  the  action  of  drugs,  the  less  evidence  do  I  find  of 
any  really  opposite  actions  exerted  by  them,  save  when 
excessive  elimvJation  is  foUowed  by  exhaustion  (italics 
ours. — Eds.);  and  of  this  1  am  not  sure  whether  it  is 
right  to  speak  of  it  as  a  continued  action  of  the  drag." 
Exhalation  in  this  case  is  a  very  wide  word.  Whenever, 
after  any  stimulation,  signs  of  depression  show  themselves, 
there  is  exhaustion.  When,  in  infiaromation,  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  are  first  stimulated,  causing  contraction  of 
blood-vessels,  and  then  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus 
being  more  than  the  healthy  tissues  can  stand,  we  have 
paralysis  of  the  vaso-motors  and  dilatation  of  vessels,  with 
stasis  of  blood  in  the  part,  there  is  exhaustion,  as  the  effect 
of  the  over- stimulus.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  whole 
point  we  argue  for.   The  exhaustion  symptoms  correspond 
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to  disease,  and  when  Dr.  Hughes  has  to  admit  that  in  the 
case  of  some  drags  at  least,  excessive  or  over-stiniulation 
is  followed  by  reaction  or  exhaustion,  his  whole  theory  of 
the  one  continuous  action  of  a  drug  in  one  direction  falla 
to  the  ground. 

We  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  Dr. 
Hughes'  views,  and  the  next  point  which  remains  to  be 
enquired  into  over  again  is  the  nature  and  amount  of 
positive  proof  which  we  can  bring  forward  in  favour  of 
the  double  action  of  medicines.  After  this  we  shall  be  in 
a  position  to  point  out  to  Dr.  Madden  the  identity  of  his 
two  propositions.  But  as  this  would  extend  the  present 
article  to  an  unwarrantable  length,  we  must  defer  what 
remains  of  our  investigation  for  another  month. 

JATROPHA  CURCA8  IN  SUMMER  DIARRHCEA 

"WITH  VOMITING. 

By  Edward  T.  Blake,  M.D. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  are  frequently  summoned 
to  cases  of  severe  diarrhoea  occurring  suddenly  in  con- 
nection with  a  sharp  attack  of  vomiting.  We  find  it 
impossible  to  relegate  them  to  any  such  classes  as  Dietetic, 
Catarrhal,  Hematoxic,  Neurotic,  etc. 

This  condition  is  doubtless  a  true  paresis  of  the  sympa- 
thetic whose  tone  has  been  lowered,  by  the  depressing 
agency  of  great  atmospheric  heat,  to  the  level  of  temporary 
paralysis. 

This  state  of  things  has  analogies  with  cholera,  ague, 
paludal  fever,  gout,  and  diabetes ;  the  essential  feature  of 
all  these  morbid  conditions  being  a  semi-paralysed  state  of 
the  vaso-motor  elements  of  the  sympathetic. 

This  view  of  their  pathology  accounts  for  the  remarkable 
value  of  camphor  in  some  of  these  cases. 

Camphor  in  health  has  the  peculiar  property  of  power- 
fully depressing  the  tone  of  the  sympathetic,  even  to  the 
induction  of  collapse :  in  disease  it  becomes  a  rapid  and 
potent  Etimulant.  For  the  sudden  diarrhosaand  vomiting 
described  above,  I  formerly  found  Jatropha  curcas  very 
successiiil  afler  the  failure  oiartemc,  ipec,  and  reralrum. 
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so  that  I  now  usually  commence  with  it.  and  seldom  hare 
to  resort  to  further  medication. 

For  profuse  watery  diarrhoea,  mthout  eomititiff,  1  give 
elaterium. 

Where  nausea  is  the  prominent  feature  I  use  tahacum. 
Vfray  Park,  Reigate. 


LECTUKES  ON  ULCERS, 

Delivered  at  the  London  Homieopathic  Hospital, 

By  Jambs  Jones,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng., 

Surgeon  to  the  Hospital. 

(Continued  from  page  fi69.) 

Cantharia.  Ulceration  and  gangrene,  particularly  after 
exantbematous  diseases.  Ulcers  on  the  leg.  Itching  and 
tearing  in  the  ulcers.  Increases  the  secretion  from  mucous 
membranes  and  ulcerated  surfaces. 

Under  the  proving  of  carlo  vegetabilts  we  have  the 
following :  A  place  which  had  become  sore  by  rubbing, 
and  was  covered  with  new  stin,  loses  that  skin  and 
becomes  moist.  Pressure  and  tightness  around  the  nicer 
on  the  leg.  An  ulcer  which  had  oeen  cured  breaks  open 
again,  and  instead  of  pus  emits  bloody  lymph  ;  the  place 
is  hard  and  painful  to  the  touch.  The  ulcer  occasioned 
by  the  issue  emits  a  corrosive  humor.  The  pus  of  the 
ulcer  emits  a  cadaverous  smell :  ulceration  of  the  tips  of 
the  toes. 

Carho  vegetabilis  would  then  be  useful  in  putrefying 
sloughing  ulcers,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  special  service 
in  those  which  readily  bleed,  when  the  parts  look  ragged, 
and  there  is  great  lassitude  and  heaviness  of  the  limbs. 

ChamomiUa.  "  Skin  becomes  unhealthy  and  every 
injury  ulcerates"  has  already  been  noticed. 

Chelidonium.     "  Old,  putrid,  spreading  ulcer.** 

China  does  not  seem  to  have  the  power  of  causing  ulce- 
ration, but  it  is  said  to  have  caused  the  following  symp- 
toms in  those  who  had  them :  Stinging  itching  in  wounds. 
Boring  with  painful  sensitiveness  in  the  ulcers ;  beating 
pain  in  the  ulcer  only  when  moving  the  part  Burning 
and  pressure  in  the  ulcer.  Ichor  which  has  a  putrid 
smell  and  humid  gangrene.  , 

If  together  with  any  of  these  symptoms  the  patient  had 
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been  brought  low  b;  chronic  dischargee,  whether  from 
the  ulcen  or  elsewhere,  china  would  probably  be  of  great 
service,  even  if  it  did  not  altogether  cure. 

Under  calc.  carb.  we  have  "  an  old  ulcer  in  the  le^ 
becomes  painful  with  throbbing  and  tearing  all  around ; 
it  smells  Uke  rotten  eggs.  'Unwholesome,  readily  ulcer- 
ated ekin ;  even  small  wounds  suppurate  and  do  not  heal. 
"Fistulous  ulcers,  with  redness,  swelling,  and  hardoess  of 
surrounding  parts.  "Carious  ulcers.  •Several  ulcers  on 
the  legs." 

In  connection  with  this  remedy,  I  may  say  that  ostrtea 
or  humt  oyster  shells  were  used  by  the  ancients,  for  the 
cicatnzation  and  incarnation.  According  to  Galen,  "Water 
was  taken  in  which  the  humt  shell  was  infused.  This  is 
a  remedy  which  may  be  advantageously  given  in  cases  of 
scroiiilouB  ulcer  in  children ;  in  fact,  ctdcarea  is  one  of 
the  best  remedies  we  have  in  scrofulous  children. 

Cinnabar,  Vapour  of,  has  the  following  symptom': 
"  The  edge  of  the  ulcers  becomes  painful  and  rigid." 

Conium,  Cough  excites  a  pain  in  the  ulcer.  Increased 
pain  in  the  ulcer.  Tight  pain  in  the  ulcer.  Bleeding  of 
the  ulcers.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  become  black,  with 
effusion  of  fetid  ichor.  Gangrene  of  one  portion  of  the 
ulcer.     Has  been  recommended  iu  carcinoma. 

This  medicine  seems  to  be  of  great  use  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  much  muscular  weakness ;  in  the  weakness 
of  old  age,  for  instance,  it  is  very  valuable ;  it  has  been 
called  the  panacea  for  old  men.  Hahnemann  recommends 
it  in  the  following  state  of  things :  "  The  skin  looks 
porous,  bright  red,  swells  somewhat,  and  shows  excava- 
tions and  furrows,  sore  places  here  and  there,  which 
secrete  a  tough,  slutinous  lymph,  also  blood ;  when  drying 
up,  this  lymph  becomes  a  white  scurf,  under  which  the 
secretion  of  humor  continues ;  the  sore  places  are,  espe- 
cially in  the  evening,  affected  with  an  intolerable,  irre- 
sistible itching,  gnawing."  Painful  nodosities,  malignant 
and  very  painful  ulcers,  with  tearing  pains  in  broad  ten- 
dons and  periosteum ;  when  these  pains  originate  in  abuse 
of  mercury,  in  syphilis,  and  are  worse  at  night.  Scro- 
fulous, herpetic,  gangrenous  ulcers.     Also  for  bedsore. 

Crotalut.  Obstinate  ulcers  appear  around  an  issue. 
The  blisters  around  the  wound  ulcerate.  A  malignant 
ulcer  makes  its  appearance  at  the  spot  where  the  bite  was 
inflicted  even  fourteen  years  after,  with  swelling  of  the 
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part,  yellow  complexion,  and  great  indifference.  Old 
cicatricea  break  open  again.  Gangrene  over  the  whole 
body,  commencing  at  the  wound ;  the  spot  where  the  bite 
was  inflicted  looks  black,  with  red  circle,  dark  blackish 
redness  of  subjacent  muscles  and  cellular  tissue,  and  in- 
flammation extending  from  the  place  of  the  bite  to  the 
pectoral  muscles,  where  gangrenous  spots  are  exhibited. 
The  akin  where  the  bite  has  been  inflicted  becomes  gan- 
grenous, and  is  separated  from  the  muscles  by  a  tetid 
fluid,  jactitation  of  muscles  is  also  a  symptom  produced 
by  crotahu. 

Croialut,  then,  is  a  medicine  which  might  advanta- 
geously be  used  in  all  cases  of  ulcers  and  sores  caused  by 
blood-poisoning,  where  the  general  symptoms  correspond 
with  the  proving  of  this  medicine. 

In  connection  with  serpent  poisons  and  tbe  treatment 
of  ulcers,  we  have  the  following  from  the  ancients.  Pliny 
tells  us  of  Antonius  Musa,  the  famous  physician  of  Octavius 
Ciesar,  "that  when  he  met  with  incurable  ulcers,  he 
ordered  the  eating  of  vipers,  and  by  this  means  they  were 
quickly  healed."  "  It  is  not  improbable,"  says  Dr. 
Leadam,  in  his  article  on  "  Homoeopathy  and  the  Ancients,** 
"  that  he  might  have  learned  this  from  the  Greek  phy- 
sician Craterus,  mentioned  often  by  Cicero  in  his  epistles 
to  Atticus,  who,  as  Porphyrins  relates,  very  happily  cured 
a  miserable  slave,  whose  skin  in  a  strange  manner  fell 
from  his  bones,  by  advising  him  to  feed  upon  vipers 
dressed  after  the  manner  offish."* 

Clematis  has  "  drawing  and  tightness  in  the  leg,  which 
has  an  ulcer  when  walking.  Lancinating  shocks  in  the 
wound  in  the  evening  after  going  to  bed ;  they  are  as 
regular  as  tbe  pulse :  also  at  S'O  a.m.  Tingling  and 
throbbing  in  the  ulcers ;  stitches  in  the  edges  when 
touching  them.  Throbbing  pains  in  the  ulcer  early  in 
the  morning.  Itch-like  pustules,  vesicular  eruptions,  and 
herpes  are  also  among  the  skin  eruptions  of  this  drug.  It 
has  been  recommended  especially  in  chronic  eczematoas 
diseases,  and  would  be  likely  to  be  of  great  service  in 
nlcers  where  the  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  skin 
assumed  this  character. 

Gtprum  met.  has  been  recommended  for  old  ulcers. 
Daphne  mezereum.     Noack  and  Trincks   say  of  this 
*  Leadam,  "  Homccopathy  and  the  AncienU,"  Brilith  Journal  of 
BomacptUhy,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  386  to  391. 

No.  10,  Td.  20.  41 
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remedy  that  it  is  oieful  in  periostitiB  of  tlie  tibia  pro- 
duced by  an  ulcer  of  the  leg,  parts  being  covered  with  a 
dry  brown  skin,  surrounded  with  reddish  blue  spots; 
violent  burning  pains  on  slightest  pressure,  swolleu 
periosteum,  nightly  aggravation,  and  cramp  in  the  calves ; 
ulcers  of  bones ;  small  white  vesicles,  like  ulcers,  in  the 
inner  comer  of  the  mouth,  and  on  the  right  cheek,  with- 
out pain ;  ulcer  on  the  upper  lip,  spreading  towards  the 
nose ;  ulcerated  eruption,  like  pimples  on  the  finger 
joints,  itching  most  in  the  evening ;  a  recent  wound  on 
the  knee  becomes  inflamed,  bums  a  good  deal,  with  sharp 
stitches;  violent  corrosive  sensation  and  throbbing  in  a 
contused  wound ;  itching  and  redness  around  the  ulcer ; 
itching  around  nicer  and  pain  when  touching  it  ever  so 
slightfy ;  stitches  in  the  existing  ulcer,  especially  in  the 
evening;  drawing  pain  in  the  ulcer  and  stitches  in  the 
margin.  External  application  of  drosera  has  produced 
corrosion  of  skin. 

Dulcamara  has  been  useful  in  ulcers  following  pem- 
phigus. 

Euphorbium  in  old  torpid  ulcers. 

Ferrum  aceiusum.  Varices  of  the  feet,  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  dark  hepatic  spots  (dorsum  of  the 
hand). 

Fluoric  add.  Itching  of  old  cicatrices,  especially  on 
left  side ;  on  the  fourth  day  redness  around  the  edges  of 
old  cicatrices,  with  itching  vesicles  upon  them. 

Fluoric  acid  seems  to  have  the  power  of  causing  the 
capillary  vessels  to  enlarge,  and  in  some  cases  has  caused 
an  appearance  not  unlike  a  nrevus.  *Nutneroua  varicose 
veins  of  twenty  years  standing  are  diminished  one  half 
after  repeated  doses  of  fluoric  acid. 

Graphitea  is  recommended  for  obstinate  scrofulous 
ulcers,  ulcers  of  the  feet  originating  in  pustules,  con- 
stantly inflamed  and  very  pain^ ;  ulcers  in  front  of  tbe 
tarsus,  flat,  herpetic,  and  discharging  more  profusely  at 
the  period,  bordered  with  smaller  ulcers  penetrating 
more  deeply. 

In  the  proving  we  have  scurfy  ulcer  on  the  tibia,  with 
red  inflamed  edge,  and  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the  touch. 
•Ulcer  on  fourtQ  toe,  and  ulceration  on  borders  of  big 
toe.  'Unhealthy  skin  every  injury  suppurates.  Ulcer 
becomes  painful ;  drawing  and  tearing  pams  in  the  hmb 
where  there  wat  an  old  cicatrix.    The  limb  affected  by 
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the  nicer  experiences  a  Tiolent  pain  when  moved  or 
touched,  as  if  bone  would  be  dashed  to  pieces,  even  in 
parte  distant  from  the  ulcer ;  itching  and  pressure  in  the 
ulcer;  pressure  and  stitches  in  the  ulcer;  tearing  in  the 
ulcer;  burning  pain  in  an  old  cicatrix;  fetid  smell  of 
ulcer ;  the  scurf  on  it  smells  like  herring  pickle ;  proud 
flesh ;  Itching  of  Tarices. 

Hepar  sulph.  is  Baid  to  have  been  efficacious  in  syphi- 
litic  ulcers,  mercurial  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  This  is  one  of 
the  drugs  which  has  the  power  of  producing  an  unhealthy 
state  of  the  skin,  bo  that  it  b  said  slight  injuries  produce 
suppuration  and  ulceration.  "  The  leg  which  was  affected 
with  the  nicer  cannot  be  left  hanging.  Corrosive  pain  in 
the  ulcer.  Itching  and  gnawing  in  the  nicer.  Severe 
stitches  in  the  ulcer  when  laughing.  Burning  and  throb- 
bing  in  the  ulcer  at  night.  Sour  smelling  pus  from  the 
nicer.     The  ulcer  bleeds  even  when  slight!}'  wiped." 

One  of  my  first  patients  was  a  man  named  John  Gore, 
a  cabman,  who  was,  withont  getting  perhaps  regularly 
drnnk,  always  taking  more  than  he  ought.  He  had  a 
small  ulcer  over  the  centre  of  the  tibia.  He  was  in  St. 
George's  with  it,  and  was  sent  out  uncured.  He  was 
afterwards  in  this  Hospital,  but  was  sent  out  with  the 
ulcer  still  open.  He  was  subsequently  under  my  care. 
I  applied  nothing  to  the  nicer  itself  but  cold  water ;  the 
only  medicine  which  was  of  any  service  was  hepar.  Three 
dropB  of  h^ar  5  were  added  to  a  powder  of  sac.  lact.,  the 
powder  to  oe  dissolved  in  nine  dessert  spoonfuls  of  cold 
water,  a  dessert  spoonful  every  four  hours.  His  recovery 
was  complete,  l^ia  man  afterwards  bad  malignant 
jaundice.  I  sent  him  into  the  Hospital.  No  improve- 
ment, however,  resulted,  and  when  he  left  ascites  was 
present.  I  tapped  him  after  he  came  out,  and  almost  26 
pints  of  fluid  were  drawn  off.  After  tapping  him,  I 
could  feel  something  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  which 
appeared  to  he  the  gall  bladder,  njled  with  biliary  calculi. 
Some  few  weeks  uter  he  died  Irom  exhaustion,  ascites 
having  recommenced.  There  was  do  pott  mortem  exami- 
natioQ.  I  believe  the  diagnosis  at  this  Hospital  was 
cancer.  I  have  not  continued  the  history  of  this  case 
because  I  think  the  cancer  of  the  liver  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  ulcer,  but  because  I  think  it  well  that  you 
should  hear  ite  full  history  as  far  as  I  can  give  it. 

Hepar  is  recommended  as  an  antidote  to  the  effects  of 
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mercary.  It  seems  to  affect  many  of  the  same  tissues 
that  mercury  does,  and  affects  them  in  a  very  similar 
manner.  The  cornea,  the  lirer,  and  the  skin,  with  the 
lymphatic  glands,  are  the  organs  perhaps  chiefly  under 
its  influence,  and  it  is  said  to  haTC  power  in  some  cases  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  pus,  and  all  the  signs  of  an  abscess 
which  had  previously  threatened  have  disappeared  under 
its  use.  In  other  cases  it  is  said  to  expedite  the  formation 
of  the  abscess  and  pointing.  On  going  into  Universiiy 
College  one  day  to  make  some  inquiries,  I  found  Dr. 
Sidney  Ringer  giving  five-grain  doses  of  sulphide  of 
calcium  three  times  a  day  to  a  child  with  scrofulous 
ulceration  of  the  neck.  Perhaps  it  is  more  used  in  such 
scrofulous  ulcers  than  in  any  other,  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  useful  in  other  ulcerations  besides 
this. 

Among  the  pathological  appearances  of  those  poisoned 
v/ithprussic  acid  is  the  following :  "  The  scrotum  is  blue 
and  deprived  of  the  epidermis  here  and  there." 

Htfoscyamus  has  gangrenous  spots  and  vesicles  here 
and  there ;  large  liver  frequently.  The  ulcer  bleeds  and 
-  is  very  painful.  Bruised  pain  in  the  ulcer  on  moving 
the  part. 

Ignatia  has  "  burning  in  the  ulcer." 

Ipecacuanha  "  has  cured  ulcers  on  the  foot  with  a 
black  base." 

lodium  has  "  suppurating  ulcer  on  the  left  cheek,  with 
swelling  of  surrounding  glands,  and  a  hard  nodosity  at 
the  place  which  the  ulcer  occupies,  dispersing  very 
slowly ;  shortly  after  a  second  ulcer  appeared  near  the 
former.  Ulcers  on  the  gums,  in  the  mouth.  Itching  of 
the  cicatrix  of  an  ulcer  on  the  thigh  which  had  been 
healed  for  years.  Itching  pimples  on  the  old  cicatrix. 
The  skin  becomes  dark  brown,  even  black ;  lastly,  it  is 
detached,  and  a  new  skin  is  seen  underneath.  Superficial 
ulcers  under  dead  skin,  which  heal  very  soon,  without 
any  cicatrices.  Caused  a  boil  between  the  ecapulce,  and 
leaves  deep  painless  ulcers,  which  refuse  to  hcEU ;  in  this 
case  gangrene  of  the  leg  seems  to  have  resulted.  This 
occurred  in  a  woman  who  took  six  drops  three  times  a  day, 
afterwards  30  drops  a  day  for  eight  weeks.  Two  ounces 
of  the  tincture  were  taken  in  all.  The  gangrene  first 
attacked  the  big  toe,  then  the  others,  and  then  spread  up 
the  leg  and  thigh  ;  the  tibia,  and  fibula  broke  off  while 
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the  woman  was  turning  in  bed.  The  iodine  was  takes 
for  obesity. 

Kali  bich.  Ulcers  of  a  peculiar  character.  Ulcers 
begin  with  the  appearance  of  a  boil,  with  a  dark  red 
centre  and  elevated  circumference,  itching  and  slightly 
painful;  these  then  leave  ulcers  with  a  dark  centre  and 
overhanging  edgea ;  the  cicatrices  ate  depressed,  as 
if  scooped  out ;  after  the  separation  of  solid  matter  &oih 
the  nlcers,  clean,  dry  cavities  were  left;  overhanging 
edges  are  mentioned  as  white  in  colour.  Ulcers  vary  in 
size  from  a  pea  to  half-a-dollar ;  they  are  dry,  oval  in 
form,  overhanging  edges,  red  areolie,  hardened  base, 
moveable  on  subjacent  tissue,  a  blackish  spot  in  the 
centre.  The  ulcers  pierce  deeper  and  deeper  without 
extending  superficially.  Ulcers  were  painful  in  cold 
weather,  painful  on  the  touch. 

Kali  bich.  ought  to  be  of  great  service  in  syphilitic 
rupia. 

KaUearb.  "Herpes.  Violent  bleeding  of  the  ulcer, 
almost  without  any  cause.  Fissure  in  the  cicatrix  of  an 
old  issue. 

Kaii  kydriodicum. — Clinical  ohtervations.  Syphilitic 
affections  of  the  bones,  whether  inflammation  of  the 
periosteum,  interstitial  distention  of  the  bone,  carious  or 
fistulous  ulcers.  General  ulcers  of  the  skin  or  bones, 
from  secondary  syphilis.  Ulcers  of  the  bones,  with  ad- 
ventitious growths  of  the  soft  parts,  even  with  fistulous 
canals  and  caries. 

I  believe  this  remedy  to  be  on  the  whole  the  best  in 
scrofulous  ulcers,  though  iodide  of  mercury,  hepar,  and 
silicea  are  used  with  great  benefit. 

Kalmia  has  under  its  skin  symptoms,  "  Appearance  of 
red  spot,  size  of  pea,  outside  of  left  leg,  below  knee,  ex- 
cessive itching,  followed  by  burning ;  ibia  was  followed 
by  another  spot  outside  the  knee,  characterised  by  exces- 
sive itching;  similar  spots  appeared  outside  the  right 
knee — ^itching  characterized  this.  Red  inflamed  spots  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  which  appear  like  the  begin- 
ning of  blood  boils,  and  continue  for  several  weeks. 

Kreosotttm  is  particularly  recommended  by  Noack  and 
Trinks  for  a  "  disposition  to  suppuration  and  ulceration." 
Acute  diseases,  with  great  disposition  to  gangrene,  humid 
gangrene.  Scrofulous  and  varicose  ulcers,  particularly 
on  the  feet  of  old  people,  secreting  an  acrid  fetid  ichor. 
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readily  bleeding,  sinuous,  witti  high  edges,  looking  as  if 
corroded  by  insects.  Gangrenous  ulcers.  Kreoiotum  has 
not  been  shoirn  hj  proving  to  cause  ulcers, 

Lacheaia  recommended  for  "  ulceration  of  a  wound  in 
consequence  of  a  shock,  with  swelliug  and  raalignaat 
suppuration.  Spreading,  badly  coloured,  painful  ulcer 
on  Aie  calf,  occasioned  by  scratching.  Ulcers  on  the  legs, 
with  fetidly  smelling  icnor,  elevated  pad-shaped  edges, 
foul  uneven  base,  great  pain  and  intolerance  of  the  least 
motion  or  contact.  Foul,  ichorous,  flat  ulcere,  from  the 
fiize  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  florin,  here  and  there  on  the 
body,  and  particularly  on  the  legs.  Malignant  ulcer  on 
the  upper  arm,  with  green  yellow  fetid  ichor  and  elevated 
edges.  Old  foul  ulcers  on  the  leg,  surrounded  with 
vesicles.  Has  been  recommended  for  symptoms  produced 
by  suppression  of  ulcers," 

Lachetit  is  mentioned  in  the  Sympiomen  Codex  as 
having  cured  °ulcers  on  the  legs,  black  and  gangrenous 
in  many  cases;  "re-appearance  of  supposed  ulcers  on  the 
legs,  and  disappearance  of  the  ulcers  consequent  upon 
such  suppresBion;  "both  legs  are  covered  with  impure 
ichorous  ulcers,  and  are  almost  without  any  skin;  "ulcers 
on  the  tibia.  Then  as  to  the  proving,  one  symptom  is, 
"after  scratching  a  place  sore,  it  becomes  ulcerated. 
'Gangrenous  blisters.  Black  blue  blisters,  the  size  of  a 
large  nut.  {Lachetis  then  should  be  good  for  gangrenous 
ulcers,  with  blueish  or  black  base.)  The  base  of  the 
ulcer  becomes  clean,  with  areola  sensitive  to  pressure. 
The  lightly  brown  areola  becomes  blueish  black.  Tension 
of  skin  around  ulcers,  as  if  too  short.  Nightly  burning 
of  ulcers,  obliging  me  to  rise  and  wash  them  with  cold 
water.  The  ulcers  first  bleed,  then  become  clean.  Small 
ulcers  are  scattered  about  (also  around  issues),  or  carti- 
laginous soft  tubercles  in  the  skin.  Sore  places  in  old 
cicatrices  become  spongy,  dark  red  or  brownish,  with 
white  spots  and  burning  on  wiping  them,  with  easy 
peeling  ofl"  of  the  epidermis." 

Lamium  album.  Smarting  and  stinging  in  the  ulcer 
(in  the  evening  most  when  lying),  also  wi^  redness  and 
swelling  around,  and  smarting  early  in  the  morning  in 
bed. 

Lycopodium  is  recommended  very  much  both  for  ulcers 
and  varicosis.  It  has  cured  "  old  ulcers  on  the  tegs,  with 
nightly  tearinff  itching  and  burning."    "  The  painless 
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ulcers  bleed,"  is  a  symptom  produced  by  it.  "  Painless 
ulcere  burn  when  bandaging  them,  and  ate  then  affected 
witb  painful  stitcbes,  or  witn  nightly  tearing  and  itching  ; 
"fiBtnlons  ulcers,  with  hard,  red,  shining,  averted  edges, 
and  inflammatory  swelling  of  affected  part;  "mercurial 
ulcers;  'carious  ulcers;  "yarices  of  pregnancy. 

Mag,  carb.,  recommended  for  old  malignant  ulcers  on 
the  feet,  the  only  symptom  in  the  proving  anent  anything 
tike  ulceration  is  "  an  old  cicatrix  from  a  bum  changed 
to  a  spreading  blister,  with  which  he  suffered  for  six 
weeks." 

Magnesia  tmmatiea  should  be  of  service  in  scrofulous 
ulcers. 

Manganese  recommended  for  unhealthy  skin. 

Mercury  and  its  compounds  are  the  next  in  order.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  curative  both  of  the  primary  Hunterian 
chancre,  and  also  of  secondary  syphilitic  ulcers.  Z  will 
not  reiterate  here  what  I  have  already  said  in  my  remarks 
anent  "  tertiary  syphilitic  ulcers,"  of  the  place  which  this 
drug  occupies  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease,  and  ita 
relation  to  iodide  of  potassium.  With  reference  to 
scrofula,  it  is  said  mercury  brings  on  suppuration  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  more  readily  than  any  other  drug. 
Mercurius  solubilis  is  recommended  for  rapidly  spreading 
bleeding  ulcers,  spongy  blueish'  very  painful  to  the  touch, 
with  depressions  and  elevations;  they  secrete  an  acrid 
corrosive  ichor,  and  they  look  at  the  hate  as  if  corroded  by 
insects.  Together  with  these  ulcers  there  is  unequal  and 
qmck  pulse,  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  profuse  night- 
sweats,  great  impatience  from  slight  causes,  and  nervous- 
ness. 

Mercury  will  produce  similar  ulcers  to  these.  Ulcers 
on  lips  and  comers  of  mouth.  In  the  proving  of  mero^ 
sol.  we  have  "  a  number  of  ulcerated  sores  on  the  left 
leg,  remaining  open  for  eight  or  ten  days ;  at  first  they 
were  small  itching  pimples ;  when  healing,  the  akin  scaled 
offallround.  '  Spreading  ulcers.  Spongy,  blueish,readil!f- 
hleeding  ulcers.  Carious  ulcers.  Though  the  chief  use  of 
tnercury  is  jn  specific  ulcere,  yet  ita  known  power  to  cause 
ulcers  should  lead  us  to  employ  it  with  much  more  confi- 
dence in  ordinary  ulcers  of  the  skin.  Fains  worse  at 
night  is  characteristic. 

Iodide  of  mercury  should  be  espmally  good  in  scro- 
fulous ulcers. 
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Mercurius  aceticuB  has  under  it  ekin  s^ptoms.  £dge< 
of  ulcer  become  painful. 

Dioera  mercurial  preparationt.  Intense  inflammation 
and  superficial  suppuration  of  the  whole  leg,  and  of  the 
feet,  with  complete  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  of 
those  partB,  and  even  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  (Ascheson), 
Desquamation  of  skin,  particularly  of  hands  and  feet 
Impetigo  mercnrialia  sometimes  goes  on  to  ulceration. 
Under  the  influence  of  mercurial  preparations  "  com- 
pletely cicatrized  ulcers  burst  again,  and  become  gan- 
grenous." Putrid,  rapidly-spreading  ulcers,  of  mucous 
membranes  and  skin.  All  the  symptoms  of  fully-developed 
scurvy. 

Muriatic  add  is  recommended  for  "  ulcers,  very  painful, 
throbbing,  and  with  a  burning  pain,  secreting  a  fetid 
ichor,  and  covered  with  scurf.  In  the  proving  we  have 
"  a  number  of  painful  ulcers  on  the  skin,  hindering  sitting 
and  lying.  The  workmen  in  salt  manufact«ries  are  affected 
with  putrid  ulcers  in  the  legs  ;  burning  more  around  ihan 
in  the  ulcer ;  after  a  walk  there  is  a  sort  of  pulsative 
bubbling  in  the  ulcer ;  fetid  oders  of  ulcers,  although 
covered  with  scurf." 

Natrvm  carb.  has  in  its  proving  redness,  inflammation,  . 
and  swelling  of  the  left  leg,  with  violent  itching  and 
gnawing,  and  with  many  it^ing  and  painfully-stinging 
ulcers.    "Chronic  ulcers  on  the  heel  arising  from  spreading 
blisters. 

Natrum  muriaticum.  Fain  and  redness  of  an  old 
cicatrix.  A  wound  becomes  much  more  painful,  inflames, 
swells,  and  suppurates.     °  Varices. 

Nitric  acid  recommended  for  humid  itch-like  eruption, 
with  ulcers  on  the  skin ;  for  painless  ulcers,  with  gray, 
inverted  edges,  readily  bleeding,  and  emitting  ichoroas 
pus.  Mercurial  ulcers.  In  the  proving  we  have  "  a 
spot  which  had  become  sore  by  rubbing  becomes  ulcerated. 
Stinging  pain  in  the  ulcer,  especially  the  first  day;  shoot- 
ing stitches  in  and  around  the  ulcer,  but  especially 
burning,  as  from  nettles.  The  ulcer  bleeds  violently 
when  dressing  it." 

Nuxjuglans  is  credited  with  having  produced  spreading 
ulcer  on  Uie  penis. 

Nuz  moschata,     °01d  ulcers  on  legs. 

Nux  vomica  is  recommended  for  "  old  ulcers,  around 
which  a  bright  red  swelling  forms  when  the  affected  parts 
get  cold,  with  tearing  pains  in  the  ulcers. 
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Nttx  has  in  its  proving  tearing  pain  in  the  ulcer  on  the 
leg  when  coming  in  contact  with  the  open  air.  Inflam- 
matory redness  aroand  the  ulcer  on  the  leg  when  walking 
or  performing  any  other  motion.  Itching  of  the  leg  at 
some  distance  from  the  ulcer. 

Cicatrices  of  old  wounda  are  painful  again.  °Ulcers, 
with  raised  pale-red  edges. 

Ophitozicon.  Ulcers  particularly  around  the  bite. 
Gangrene  of  bitten  spot,  with  gangrene  of  large  circum- 
ference. Paralysis  lasting  for  years,  with  vertigo  pain  in 
chest  and  ulcers. 

C>ptum,  which  is  much  used  by  the  old  school,  has  not 
been  proved  able  to  cause  ulcers ;  it  does,  however,  pro- 
duce red  spots,  and  other  signs  of  altered  nutrition  of  the 
skin. 

Petroleum  ia  recommended  for  "  unhealthy  skin,  dis- 
posed to  ulcerate.  Stinging  and  proud  flesh  in  the  ulcers. 
Ulcers  on  the  toes.  In  the  proving  there  is  unhealthy 
skin ;  even  the  amall  wounds  ulcerate  and  spread. 
Stitching  in  the  ulcer. 

Photphorous,  "  Trifling  wounds  bleed  a  great  deal." 
Has  more  influence  over  old  cicatrices,  such  as  oozing  of 
black  blood ;  also,  pinching,  contractive  pain ;  scaling  oflT 
of  epidermis. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  recommended  for  itching  of  ulcers ; 
inveterate  ulcers,  with  secretion  of  bad  pus;  corroded 
base  and  edges,  with  stinging  and  burning  pain.  It  ia 
also  recommended  for  flat  painless  ulcers  in  the  leg,  with- 
out redness,  with  indented,  uneven  base,  and  dir^  pus. 
Proving :  Pimples  run  into  each  other,  spread,  and 
become  converted  into  readily- bleeding  ulcers  (lower 
extremities);  "itching  ulcers  on  leg;  "ulcers  itching; 
inveterate  or  flat,  with  dirty  pus  and  indented  base; 
burning  pain  in  the  ulcers. 

Phytolacca  has  been  used  for  cancer  of  lips,  cancerous 
and  malignant  ulcers  of  the  face  and  breasts. 

Platina.     Ulcers  on  fingers  and  toes. 

Plumbum  aceticum.  Burning  in  the  ulcers,  as  from 
fire. 

Pulsatilla.  Flat  ulcers  on  the  skin ;  ulcers  with  sting- 
ing and  biting  burning  pains,  with  slight  bleeding  of 
same;  itching,  shining  redness,  and  hardness  of  parts 
around  varices;  "cracking  of  skin  on  wetting  it;  "flat 
putrid  ulcers;   "carious  ulcers.      The  ulcer  inclines  to 
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bleed.  Severe  stinging,  bitinff  pain  in  the  ulcer,  with 
itching  all  round.  Burning  biting  in  the  re^on  of  the 
scurf  Deloneing  to  the  ulcer  early  in  the  mommg  in  bed. 
Tickling  itcning  belov  the  ulcer  of  the  foot.  Burning, 
as  from  hot  coal,  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  side  of  and 
directly  over  the  ulcer  of  the  foot,  for  two  minutes.  Ex- 
cessive itching  around  the  ulcer,  as  if  it  would  beaL 
Stitches  in  the  ulcer,  which  concuss  the  whole  body,  whilst 
the  parts  around  the  ulcer  are  merely  affected  with  sting- 
ing pains,  which  afterwards  change  to  a  burning.  In  the 
ulcer  of  one  foot  stitches  are  experienced  shooting  irom 
below  upwards ;  in  the  ulcer  of  the  other  foot  burning. 
A  biting  is  experienced  in  the  ulcer  of  the  foot  shortly 
before  oandaeing  it,  morning  and  evening.  Redness 
around  the  ulcer,  wldch  becomes  hard  and  shiny.  In- 
crease of  pain  in  the  nicer  when  on  the  point  of  eating. 
°  Varices. 

Ranunculua  sceieraiut.     Obstinate  ulcers. 

SAus  tax,  is  recommended  for  ulcers  following  blisters : 
the  blister  becomes  dark  and  blackened,  and  leaves 
deeply-penetrating  gray-looking  ulcers.  In  the  proving, 
we  have  ulcers,  as  if  gangrenous  from  small  vesicles, 
attended  with  violent  fever.  In  the  ulcers  tingling. 
Smarting,  as  if  irom  salt,  only  at  night,  waking  him  fre- 
quently, and,  in  the  day  time,  re-appearing  when  walking 
in  the  open  air.  Burning  biting,  with  weeping  and 
moaning.  Fain,  as  if  bruised.  Sticking  in  the  region  of 
the  scurf.  Painful  uneasiness  of  the  affected  part,  in- 
ducing moaning  while  seated.  Wound  becomes  inflamed, 
and  is  cbvered  with  little  vesicles. 

Ruta  graveolens.    "Inflamed  ulcers. 

Sabina.  "An  ulcer  which  he  bad  on  the  tibia,  which 
bad  the  appearance  of  lard,  increased;  suppuration  in- 
creased also ;  it  became  painful,  and  then  healed  in  a 
fortnight,  perfectly  and  permanently.  A  small  spot  on 
Che  left  leg,  internally,  which  bad  been  scratched  open, 
looks  unclean  and  ulcerated;  this  ulcer  is  painful  on 
second  morning,  and  itches;  scurf  is  scratchea  off;  this 
leaves  an  impure,  base,  small  areola  in  evening,  but 
always  painful ;  this  areola  is  redder  every  morning,  and 
the  ulcer  is  painful  without  being  touched ;  in  the  evening 
the  ulcer  is  pale,  and  painful  only  when  pressed  upon; 
disappears  after  ceasing  to  take  the  dri^. 

Sangmnaria.  *01d,  indolent  ulcers;  ill>conditioned 
ulcers,  with  callous  border,  with  ichorous  discbarge. 
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SarBapariUa.     'Ulcers  from  an  abuse  of  mercury, 

Sdcaie.  Gangrene  of  lower  limb ;  bloody,  black,  sup- 
purating blisters. 

Selenium.  Hecommended  for  "  night  cough,  attending 
ulcers  on  the  legs  ;  and  flat  ulcers  on  the  lege. 

Proving  of  Selenium.  "  Painless  flat  pimple,  with  a 
pustule  ou  it,  ulcerates." 

Sepia  is  recommended  for  "  deep  painful  ulcer  between 
the  index  and  middle  fingers,  with  swelling  of  the  hand. 
Ulcers  of  feet,  with  varicose  reins.  Feeling  off  the  skin 
around  the  ulcers.  Nocturnal  stinging  and  burning  of 
ulcers,  which  secrete  an  acrid  ichor,  and  bleed  readily. 
Varicose,  flat,  unclean,  excessively  painful  ulcers,  on 
dorsum  of  foot  and  around  ankles.  Flat  ulcers  around 
tarsal  joint  in  old  women." 

The  proving  has  "  itching  in  ulcer,  burning  and  stitch- 
ing in  tiie  ulcer  at  night.'* 

Silieea.  Ulcers  from  abuse  of  mercury,  scrofulous 
ulcers,  and  fistulte  of  neck,  with  caries  of  adjacent  bones, 

tarticularly  the  clavicle.  Suppurating  scronilons  ulcers, 
ilicea  renders  malignant  ulcers,  bemgn.  Ulcers  in  the 
feet;  malignant  ditto  of  legs.  Spongy,  readily-bleeding, 
putrid,  with  psoric  diathesis. 

In  the  proving  we  have  "little  scratches  heal  with 
difficulty  and  suppurate,  besides  causing  stitching,  aching, 
and  burning  pains  in  ulcers  and  old  scars. 

Staphitagria.  "Mercurial  ulcers.  "Carious  and  scor- 
butic ulcers.  Tearing  and  jerking  around  the  ulcers, 
worse  when  at  rest,  ameliorated  by  moving  about.  Smart- 
ing, or  smarting  itc\)ing  in  the  ulcer.  Darting  and 
pricking  pain  of  ulcerated  leg,  the  skin  of  which  is 
covered  with  a  thin  crust,  from  which  a  yellowish  water 
oozes  out. 

Sulphur.  "Unhealthy  skiu.  "Suppurations.  "Readily- 
bleedmg  ulcers,  with  raised  swollen  edges,  surrounded 
with  pimples.  "Fistula.  Violent  bleedmg  of  old  ulcer. 
Proud  flesh.     Pus  emits  a  sour  smell. 

Sulphuric  acid,  "Sore,  also  with  suppuration,  looking 
like  mortification.  Corrosive  sensation  in  the  ulcer. 
Stitching  in  cicatrices  of  bums. 

Tartar  emetic  has  "  bloody  pustules,  bursting  and  fre- 
quently, changing  to  malignant,  and  broad,  deep  ulcers, 
which  sometimes  penetrate  deeply  into  the  muscles. 
Gangrenous  ulcers,  with  wound  fever. 
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Taiaeum  tae  "  papulous  eruption,  with  increased  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  skin,  so  that  slight  Tounds  and  excoriations 
vhich  generally  healed  without  the  inflaence  of  art, 
caused  a  good  deal  of  inflammation "  in  its  proving. 
Ought  not  tobacco  smokers,  trouhled  with  ulcerations,  to 
give  up  smoking  ? 

Taxus  baccata  is  credited  with  causing  symptoms 
several  weeks  after  the  admiuistration  of  me  drug  has 
ceased,  frequently  with  symptoms  of  gangrene. 

Vipera  redt,  "  Gangrenous  ulcers  at  the  place  where 
bite  had  been  inflicted." 

Vipera  torva.  "  Large  ulcers  on  the  tibia,  penetrating 
to  the  bone,  and  leaving  considerable  cicatrices  afler 
being  healed  with  sulphur  ointment.  Black  crust  on  the 
wound.  Small,  red,  hard  tip  at  the  spot  where  the  bite 
had  been  inflicted,  with  discharge  of  greenish  matter  after 
the  scurf  was  removed. 

Zincum  metaUicum  has  ulcerated  blister  on  the  dorsum 
'   of  right  foot,  as  from  a  bum.      "Herpes  and  herpetic 
ulcers. 

In  concluaion,  gentlemen,  I  would  say,  as  to  the 
pathology  and  descriptions  of  disease,  I  have  freely 
borrowed  from  all,  but  unless  when  quoting  the  ordinary 
allopathic  treatment,  I  have  given  you  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  best  treatment,  and  best  because  it  is  homoeopathic. 
One  thing,  however,  I  have  omitted  to  refer  to,  viz., 
galvanism. 

Another  remedy  has  been  brought  under  my  notice 

since   I   delivered   these   lectures,  viz.,  the  dressii^  of 

ulcers  with  Liebig's  beef  tea,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 

Markwick,  a  suggestion  which  is  well  worth  following  up. 

Beaufort  Gardens,  Brompton,  8.W. 


ON  SULPHURIC  ACID  IN  DIARRH(EA. 
By  Alfred  H.  Bock,  L.R.C.P.  Edin., 

Asustsnt  Physician  to  th.6  London  HomoJopathic  Hospital. 
As  one  of  the  results  of  the  past  few  weeks  of  unusually 
hot  weather  for  this  climate,  one  has  to  remark  a  great 
amount  of  summer  diarrhoea;  and,  as  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  various  forms  have  presented  themselves  to  my 
notice  at  this  hospital,  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  of 
testing  the  eflTects  of  the  various  medicines  that  we  have 
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for  tbifi  common  but,  nevertlielesB,  tinpleasaot  disorder. 
In  many  instances,  no  doubt,  the  complaint  is  brought  on 
by  eating  largely  of  unripe  fruit,  or  fruit  which  is  in  an 
unwholesome  condition,  and  the  diarrhoea  is  simply  an 
effort  of  nature  to  rid  herself  of  the  irritation  set  up ;  and 
in  such  cases  we  find  a  great  amount  of  gastro-intestinal 
disturbance,  commencing  with  nausea,  bursting  out  of 
perspiration,  Tiolent  colic  pains,  pinching  and  burning  in 
the  abdomen.  Before  the  diarrhcEa  commences,  and  as 
soon  as  that  is  set  up,  the  pain  and  other  symptoms  subside. 
One  of  the  medicines  that  I  have  found  most  useful  in  the 
aboTe-m  en  tinned  symptoms  has  been  sulphuric  acid,  spe- 
cially in  that  condition  that  indicates  an  over-acid  state  of 
the  digestive  organs. 

The  idea  of  giving  tulpAuric  add  in  diarrhoea  is  by  no 
means  new ;  and  some  years  ago  I  frequently  used  it  in 
diarrhcea,  but  combined  with  opium  and  other  drugs. 
To  uy  mind  now  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 

K've  one  medicine,  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  not 
^ing  disagreeable,  and,  above  all  thinzs,  not  causing  any 
bad  results,  as  is  frequently  the  case  when  combined  with 
opiums  moreover,  from  its  pathological  effects,  it  {ttdphuno 
acid)  is  decidedly  homceopathic  to  diarrhcea. 

In  its  chronic  forms  this  medicine  is  also  indicated ;  and 
in  one  case,  of  a  female  patient  about  40  years  of  age, 
who  had  suJ'ered  from  diarrhoea  for  some  years,  and  had 
been  under  many  old-school  practitioners  without  any 
beneficial  results,  I  was,  I  am  happy  to  say,  able  quite  to 
relieve  her  complaint  with  this  medicine.  Her  symptoms, 
I  may  add,  were  similar  to  those  mentioned  above,  only  in 
a  much  less  acute  form.  The  bowels  were  moved  four, 
five,  and  even  more  times  a  day;  during  the  intervals  she 
would  be  quite  free  from  pain.  The  number  of  evacua- 
tions were  considerably  reduced  in  number  after  she  had 
taken  this  medicine  for  a  short  time ;  and,  upon  her  last 
visit  to  me  she  was  only  moved  once,  and  sometimes 
twice  only  during  the  day.  The  abdominal  pains  and 
other  symptoms  had  disappeared. 

Another  complaint  in  which  I  have  found  this  remedy 
beneficial  is  in  that  distressing  itching  and  tingling  of  the 
skin  associated  with  some  eruptions.  In  one  case  the 
patient  had  suffered  from  this  condition  consequent  upon 
urticaria — for  many  months  for  which  she  could  obtain  no 
permanent  relief.    In  another  the  irritation  was  after  an 
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acute  attack  of  pemphigus ;  also  in  tlie  case  of  an  old 
Toman  suffering  from  pruritus  vulvae  and  chionic  bladder 
disease,  accompanied  with  distressing  itching  and  burning, 
not  only  of  the  parts  indicated,  but  also  of  the  body 
generally. 

In  all  these  cases  the  result  of  the  administration  of  this 
acid  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

I  give  it  is  Sx  dilution  in  doses  varying  from  three  to 
five  minims. 

In  the  analogue  and  base  of  talphuric  acid,  namely 
atilp/tur,  I  have  also  been  very  successful  in  cases  of 
glandular  enlargement  in  strumous  children.  In  one  case, 
a  girl  of  about  five  years  of  age  came  to  me  -with  an 
enlarged  sub-maxillary  gland.  It  was  as  large  as  a  small 
hen's  egg,  and  situated  under  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  The 
gland  was  tender  to  the  tonch  and  painful  upon  swallow- 
ing. The  skin  covering  it  was  slightly  red.  The  mother 
had  been  advised  to  apply  a  poultice,  but  as  the  child 
seemed  free  from  fever,  and  there  were  no  immediate 
symptoms  of  suppuration,  I  gave  two  drop  doses  of 
aulpAur  8x  every  four  hours,  and  a  spirit  lotion  to  be 
applied.  When  I  saw  her  again  all  redness  of  the  skin 
had  disappeared]  the  gland  was  somewhat  smaller,  and 
she  no  longer  experienced  p&tn  when  eating.  In  about 
three  weeks  the  gland  was  reduced  to  the  sise  of  a  smaU 
marble.  The  patient  was  also  relieved  (no  doubt  by  the 
action  of  the  same  medicine)  of  constipation.  I  could  cite 
several  cases  of  glandular  enlargement  similar  to  the  one 
narrated,  both  in  private  and  hospital  practice,  in  which  I 
have  succeeded  in  reducing  these  glands  from  a  condition 
threatening  suppuration  to  their  normal  state. 

Camden  Hoad, 
SepL,  1876. 

STILLICIDIUM  LACHETMARUM:  ITS  CAUSES 

AND  TREATMENT. 

By  Hbnrt  B.  Irwin,  Esq., 

Siirg«on  to  Uie  Dsrlmgton  HomtBopMliio  Dispensary  for  Diseases 

of  the  £;e. 

A  "  WATERY  ETB  "  is  80  common  and  apparently  so  trivial, 

that  one  is  apt  to  let  it  continue  without  making  any  attempt 

to  core  it,  until  perhaps  a  smart  attack  of  inflammation 

of  the  lachrymal  duct,  with  its  severe  pain  and  erysipe- 
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latouB  appearance,  alarms  the  patient  and  sends  him  in 
haste  to  nis  doctor.  With  judicious  treatment  in  a  short 
time  the  inflammatory  symptoms  may  have  abated,  but 
the  stillicidium  will  remam,  disfiguring  and  annoying  the 
patient,  until  at  last  he  goes  to  a  specialist,  perhaps  even 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  attendant. 

The  treatment  of  a  "watery  eye"  by  medicine  and 
lotion  is  nearly  always  most  nnsatisfactory ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  causes  on  which  very  often  it  depends,  thta 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  the  consideration  of  these 
causes  and  the  treatment  best  adapted  to  their  removal 
that  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Let  me,  however,  preface  it  by  saying,  that  I  claim  no 
originality  for  the  treatment  here  proposed,  to  many 
doubtless  it  is  familiar,  but  perhaps  not  to  all. 

Stillicidium  lachrymarum  may  be  defined  as  a  gentle 
falling  of  tears,  drop  by  drop,  over  the  cheek,  owing  to 
some  obstacle  to  their  efflux  ^om  the  eye  through  their 
natural  passage  to  the  nostril ;  the  secretion  being  very 
little  if  at  all  mcreased  in  quantity. 

Epiphora,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  sudden  gush  or 
superabundant  secretion  of  tears  dependent  on  some  irri- 
tation  of  the  eyeball  itself.  They  overflow  the  lower  lid, 
not  from  any  impediment  in  the  nasal  duct  or  canaliculus, 
but  simply  because  these  passages  are  not  of  sufficient 
calibre  to  carry  off  rapidly  enough  the  increased  secretion. 

Epiphora  may  be  looked  on  as  nature's  effort  (by  sud- 
denly flushing  the  surface  of  the  eye)  to  wash  away  an 
irritant. 

It  is  of  the  causes  and  treatment  of  the  former  ailment 
that  this  paper  treats. 

The  causes  that  give  rise  to  stillicidium  are  numerooe 
and  various : — 

1st.  Simple  displacement  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  as 
when  from  advancing  years  or  any  wasting  illness,  a  re- 
laxed state  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  allows  the  lower  eye- 
lid to  fall  away  slightly  from  the  eyeball ;  or  the  displace- 
ment  may  he  caused  by  ectropiun,  perhaps  the  result  of  a 
bum ;  or  by  that  peculiar  rounded  state  of  the  eyelids 
that  is  sometimes  left  by  chronic  ecztema  tarsi,  and  is 
called  lippitudo. 

iind.  Obstruction  of  punctum  or  canaliculus  by  a 
foreign  l>ody,  such  as  an  eyelash  or  a  small  chalky  con- 
cretion ;  or  the  puncta  may  have  been  obliterated  by 
inflammation  of  the  tarsal  margins. 
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3rd,  The  obstruction  may  be  in  tbe  lachrymal  aac  ot 
nasal  duct :  a  stricture  or  acute  or  chronic  inflammation 
ni^  ave  rise  to  it. 

If  the  diaplacement  of  the  punctum  is  due  to  ectropiam 
or  an  old  scar,  it  can  readily  be  perceived,  but  when  it 
depends  on  relaxation  of  the  muscle,  it  is  rather  more 
difficult  to  diagnose  with  certainty.  With  the  exception 
of  a  loose  flabby  state  of  the  skin  about  the  lower  lid,  the 
symptoms  are  all  negative :  there  is  no  photophobia,  no 
redness  of  conjunctiva,  ocular  or  palpebral,  no  pain,  no 
increased  secretion,  only  tlie  eye  is  constantly  filling  with 
tears,  which  instead  of  passing  into  the  nose  collect  at  its 
inner  corner,  so  obstructing  the  vision,  necessitating  fre- 
quent wiping,  or  if  permitted  to  remain,  gently  nilling 
drop  by  drop  over  the  cheek,  which  from  being  constantly 
more  or  less  wet  becomes  red  and  excoriated. 

The  treatment  here  is  plain,  the  opening  to  the  lachry* 
mal  duct  must  be  so  adapted  to  the  eyeball  that  the  tears 
can  enter  it.  This  is  readily  effected  by  slitting  the  lower 
canaliculus  along  its  whole  length,  and  thus  forming  an 
open  channel  along  the  inner  border  of  the  eyelid  to  the 
duct.  The  operation  is  thus  performed.  If  it  be  the 
right  eye  that  is  in  fault,  stand  behind  the  patient,  who  is 
seated  on  a  chair,  if  the  left  eye,  at  his  left  side  or  in  front 
of  him :  draw  the  lower  Hd  sliehtly  away  from  the  eye 
with  the  left  hand,  and  about  Uie  sixth  part  of  an  inch 
from  the  nasal  extremity  of  the  lid,  will  be  perceived  the 
lower  punctum. 

Take  a  small-sized  Bowman's  probe  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  and  pass  it  perpendicularly 
into  the  punctum,  then  immediately  change  its  direction 
to  the  horizontal,  and  gently  pass  it  along  the  canaliculus 
to  the  nose,  the  lower  lid  meanwhile  being  drawn  out- 
wards by  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  which  by  stretch- 
ing the  canaliculus  will  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
probe, 

The  probe  must  now  be  withdrawn,  and  the  blunt 
point  of  Weber's  beaked  knife  inserted  in  the  same  man- 
ner, first  perpendicularly  through  the  punctum,  and  then 
horizontally  along  the  canaliculus,  and  made  to  slit  it  up 
along  its  whole  length,  the  lower  lid  all  the  while  being 
kept  on  the  stretch  by  the  other  hand. 

By  first  passing  a  probe  the  entrance  of  the  knife  is 
much  facilitated. 
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Care  afaould  be  taken  while  slitting  the  canaliculus  not 
to  wound  the  caruncle. 

The  after  treatment  is  very  simple. 

When  the  slight  bleeding  has  stopped,  remove  with  a 
pair  of  fine  forceps  the  shred  of  coagulum  from  between 
the  edges  of  the  wound,  instil  a  drop  of  oil  to  prevent 
healing,  and  daily,  with  the  same  object,  pass  a  probe 
along  the  opened  channel. 

There  are  other  ways  of  performing  this  operation,  but 
the  above  will,  I  think,  be  found  the  most  simple  and 
expeditious. 

Instead  of  the  probe  a  fine  director  may  be  passed 
through  the  punctum  in  the  same  way  and  the  canaliculus 
slit  up,  by  running  the  point  of  a  cataract- knife  along  the 
groove,  but  it  requires  some  little  dexterity  to  hold  the 
director  steadily  in  position  with  the  left  hand,  while  the 
right  is  engaged  manipulating  the  knife,  with  the  ring- 
finger  keeping  the  lower  lid  on  the  stretch  at  the  same 
time. 

Some  surgeons,  again,  slit  the  canaliculus  with  a  pair 
of  fine  scissors,  but  I  prefer  the  operation  with  Weber's 
knife  to  any  other. 

If  on  examining  the  eye  we  find  the  punctum  stopped 
up  by  an  eye-lash,  it  should  of  course  be  removed  wiui  a 
pair  of  fine  forceps ;  or  if  in  the  course  of  the  lower  cana- 
liculus a  small  hard  swelling  should  be  detected,  its  na- 
ture may  be  ascertained  by  passing  a  fine  probe  through  the 
punctum,  and  then,  if  necessary,  it  can  be  easily  removed, 
after  slitting  the  canaliculus.  These  concretions  generally 
consist  of  chalky  deposits,  and  may  frequently  be  noticed 
on  other  parts  of  the  face.  When,  however,  the  lower 
punctum  has  been  obliterated  by  previous  infiammation, 
and  its  situation  cannot  be  discovered,  even  by  the  aid  of 
a  magnifying  glass,  the  operation  proposed  by  Mr.  Streat- 
field  may  be  attempted.  It  is,  afl«r  freely  incising  the 
upper  canaliculus  in  the  usual  way,  to  pass  a  probe  suit- 
ably bent,  or  a  blunt  squint  hook,  through  the  aperture 
thus  made,  and  endeavour  to  pass  it  into  the  lower  canali- 
culus and  through  the  lower  punctum  if  possible.  If  we 
cannot  pass  the  probe  through  the  punctum,  we  may 
succeed  in  getting  the  point  into  the  lover  canaliculus, 
and  it  will  then  serve  as  a  guide  on  which  to  cut  down 
and  so  enter  the  sac,  and  by  daily  probing  the  entrance 
thus  made  the  opening  may  be  preserved.    This  operation 
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is  mucli  more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  simple  slitting 
of  the  canaliculus  vhea  the  lower  punctnm  is  visible,  and 
requires  a  good  deal  of  patience  and  dexterity. 

Having  now  considered  the  various  causes  connected 
with  the  canaliculus  and  puncta  that  may  give  rise  to 
stiUicidium,  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  those  that  may 
be  situated  in  the  lachrymal  sac,  or  at  either  of  its  open- 
ings, ocular  or  nasal. 

The  most  frequent  of  all  obstructions  is  stricture, 
situated  at  one  or  other  of  these  openings ;  but  as  these 
strictures  are  generally  the  result  of  prior  inflammation, 
it  may  be  well  if  we  consider  that  cause  first  of  all. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  sac  (dacryocystitis)  is  marked 
by  severe  throbbing  pain  at  the  nasal  comer  of  the  eye, 
and  is  accompanied  by  much  swelling  and  <£dema  of  the 
lower  lid  and  cheek,  with  redness  and  heat  of  the  skin ; 
symptoms  that  at  flrst  sight  might  suggest  erysipelas,  but 
whose  true  nature  may  be  at  once  determined  by  feeling 
the  tense  round  swelling  corresponding  with  the  inflamed 
sac.  The  tentative  examination  must  be  made  with  much 
gentleness,  as  the  pain  and  tenderness  is  often  so  great 
that  the  patient  involuntarily  flinches  as  we  even  approach 
our  finger  to  the  swollen  pait. 

These  symptoms  are  accompanied  with  more  or  less 
feverishness,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  and 
headache,  most  severe  on  the  same  side  as  the  inflamed 
sac.  After  continuing  for  three  or  four  days,  all  these 
symptoms  may  either  gradually  subside,  or  as  more  fre- 
quently happens,  pus  being  formed  the  pain  increases  in 
severity,  until  at  last  the  wall  of  the  sac  gives  way  and 
the  matter  is  discharged  into  the  loose  tissue  beneath  the 
skin,  or  it  may  occasionally  find  an  exit  through  the 
canaliculus  or  uie  nasal  duct.  At  this  stage,  again,  there 
may  be  resolution,  and  the  pus  that  has  escaped  into  the 
cellular  tissue  may  be  reabsorbed,  but  more  generally  it 
seeks  an  outlet  through  the  skin.  The  pain,  which  had 
greatly  subsided,  increases,  but  does  not  become  so  severe 
as  it  was  before  the  unyielding  sac-wall  gave  way ;  the 
abscess  points,  and  if  not  interfered  with  finally  bursts, 
mostly  just  below  the  tendo  palpebrarum,  although  some- 
times.  it  burrows  for  a  considerable  distance  before  the 
skin  gives  way.  After  a  few  days  the  discharge  grows 
thinner,  and  the  opening  on  the  cheek  may  oeiu,  but 
more  frequently  it  merely  scabs  over,  matter  again  collects 
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IB  the  sac,  the  inflammatorr  symptoms  return,  though 
with  much  less  severity,  and  until  the  pus  again  forces 
its  way  through  the  old  wound.  This  process  of  partly 
healing  and  then  breaking  out  again  may  be  continued 
indefinitely,  forming  a  very  troublesome  and  tedious 
lachrymal  fistula. 

lyeaCment. — If  we  are  consulted  while  the  inflammatory 
svmptoms  are  in  the  incipient  stage,  we  may  sometimea 
check  them  by  applying  ice,  by  meaos  of  a  bladder  or  an 
india-rubber  bag  filled  with  it,  over  the  site  of  the  sac, 
and  giving  at  the  same  time  drop  doses  of  aconite  <J)  every 
two  or  three  hours.  We  may  thus  succeed  in  preventing 
the  formation  of  matter.  If  we  determine  to  try  this 
treatment,  it  is  worse  than  useless  merely  to  apply  ice  for 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  To  be  of  any  service  it  should 
be  applied  constantly  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  repeated 
after  an  interval  of  one  or  two  hours.  The  patient's  fecl- 
ioga  will  guide  us  very  much  as  to  the  advisability  of 
continuing  this  treatment.  If  after  the  ice  has  been 
applied  constantly  for  say  half  an  hour,  the  pain  docs  not 
begin  to  abate,  it  is  useless  to  persevere  with  it. 

It  is  now  better,  if  the  cedema  of  the  lids  will  permit 
ua,  to  endeavour  to  make  an  opening  into  the  sac,  and  bo 
allow  the  pus  as  it  forms  to  have  a  free  exit.  If  we  can 
succeed  in  doing  this  we  shall  at  once  relieve  the  patient, 
and  the  likelihood  of  perforation  through  the  skin  becomes 
mnch  lessened.  Wi^  this  object  Weber's  knife  should 
be  passed  through  the  upper  punctum,  the  canaliculus 
slit  up  and  the  neck  of  the  sac  freely  incised.  A  little 
gentle  steady  pressure  over  the  sac  will  then  discha^ 
Its  contenta  through  the  opening  thus  formed.  Hot 
fomentations  may  he  applied,  and  by  occasional  gentle 
preasure  the  sac  Kept  empty. 

Some  surgeons,  immediately  after  opening  into  the  sac, 
pass  a  probe  through  it  into  t^e  nasal  duct,  bat  I  think  it 
safer  to  defer  this  until  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
somewhat  abated. 

If  from  any  cause,  fear  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or 
oedema  of  the  lids,  it  is  impossible  thus  to  make  an  opening 
into  the  sac,  we  must  by  hot  fomentations  and  poultices, 
hasten  determination  to  ^e  surface.  Hepar  avlph.  should 
now  be  given  in  alternation  with  aconit.,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  expediting  and  cir- 
camscribing  this  process. 
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As  soon  as  a  flactaatiDg  swelling  is  felt  beneath  the 
skin,  it  should  be  at  once  freely  incised,  and  aftei  being 
emptied  of  its  contents,  a  small  piece  of  lint  must  be 
inserted  in  the  opening  and  covered  with  a  large  poultice, 
or  lint  soaked  in  calendtUa  lotion  and  covered  with  oil 
silk ;  or  a  piece  of  boracic  lint  may  be  inserted  into  the 
wound,  and  another  piece  wet  and  laid  over  it,  the  whole 
being  covered  with  oil  silk,  as  before. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  pain  and  swelling  will  have  sub- 
sided, and  the  opening  on  the  cheek  will  show  a  tendency 
to  heal.  If  now  we  wish  to  avoid  the  probability  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  abscess,  or  the  formation  of  lachrymal 
fistula,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  opening  into  the  sac,  by 
slitting  the  upper  or  lower  canaliculus,  and  passing  a 
probe  through  the  nasal  duct,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  a 
passage  into  the  nose.  The  probe  for  this  purpose  may 
be  either  a  small  ordinary  one,  slightly  bent,  and  having 
a  bulbous  point,  or  what  is  I  think  better,  Weber's  conical 
sound.  It  is  to  be  introduced  thus.  Having  passed  the 
point  horizontally  along  the  cut  canaliculus  until  it  is  felt 
to  be  in  contact  with  the  lachrymal  bone,  its  direction  is 
to  be  altered  to  the  perpendicular,  the  concavity  being 
forward,  and  the  point  directed  downward  and  slightly 
outward,  in  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the  nasal  duct. 
Should  any  obstruction  to  its  passage  be  met  with,  gentle 
steady  pressure  will  overcome  it ;  and  if  not,  by  shghtly 
withdrawing  it,  and  again  applying  pressure,  it  wul  at 
last  be  felt  to  pass  through  the  dnct  into  flie  nose.  It 
should  be  left  in  this  position  for  a  few  minates,  then 
carefully  withdrawn  and  reintroduced  daily,  or  every 
second  day,  until  the  cheek  opening  is  thoroughly  healed. 
I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  passing  a 
probe  in  this  manner,  in  all  cases  of  abscess  of  the  lachry- 
mal sac  where  an  opening  has  been  formed  on  the  cheek. 
If  gently  and  slowly  done,  no  harm  can  result  from  it, 
and  it  will  not  cause  much  pain.  By  this  means  only  can 
we  ascertain  if  a  stricture  exists,  and  if  such  is  the  case, 
all  attempts  to  heal  the  opening  will  result  in  disappoint- 
ment, until  the  nasal  passage  has  become  permeable. 

Lachrymal  Fistula, 
Although  not  properly  one  of  the  causes  of  a  "  watery 
eye,"  is  yet  so  freqaently  associated  with  it,  that  a  few 
words  as  to  its  treatment  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.    It 
is  the  result  of  some  previous  inflammation. 
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.  The  external  opening  is  generally  eituated  just  belov 
the  tendo  palpebrarum,  but  sometimes  the  matter  has 
burrowed  for  some  distance  beneath  the  ekin  before 
making  iu  opening.  Its  edges  are  red,  swollen  and 
everted,  and  there  is  a  constant  oozing  through  it  of  a 
thin  discharge  mixed  with  tears  and  occasionally  blood. 

TVeatment. — I  have  on  several  occasions,  when  from 
timidity  the  patient  has  objected  to  operative  interference, 
seen  very  good  results  follow  a  lengthened  course  of 
silicea,  administered  in  various  dilutions,  and  from  time 
to  time  alternated  with  sulphur.  In  some  the  cure  has 
been  perfect,  no  stillicidium  remaining ;  but  in  many, 
though  the  fistula  healed,  the  tears  were  not  carried  off 
by  their  natural  channel.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in 
the  former  eases  the  original  inflammatory  attack  left  little 
if  any  stricture  in  the  lachrymal  apparatus,  while  in  the 
latter  there  existed  an  impervious  stricture  somewhere 
between  the  ocular  and  nasal  openings,  which  remained 
unaffected  by  the  medicines,  that  caused  the  fistula  to 
heaL  As  this  surmise  could  only  be  ascertained  by  pass- 
ing a  probe,  it  could  not,  owing  to  the  patient's  timidity, 
be  verified.  I  always  strongly  advise  operative  treatment 
in  preference  to  all  other,  for  although  it  is  at  first  rather 
painful,  yet  after  a  few  days  it  is  quite  painless,  and  a 
cure  is  frequently  affected  in  a  week  or  two,  while  medi- 
cinal treatment  may  take  many  months  before  it  succeeds, 
and  then,  if  the  fistula  is  cured,  stillicidium  may  remain ; 
and  very  often  it  fails  altogether. 

If  operative  treatment  be  decided  upon,  the  canaliculus 
must  be  opened,  a  probe  passed  through  the  nasal  duct 
and  any  stricture  that  may  exist,  llie  whole  of  the 
lachrymal  passage  is  then  to  be  washed  out  with  some 
slightly  stimulating  lotion,  such  as  a  weak  solution  of 
itilphate  of  zinc,  carbolic  acid,  alum,  hydraalea,  or  calen- 
dula. This  must  be  done  daily  or  every  second  day,  and 
will  be  best  managed  with  Wells'  syringe,  made  by  Weiss. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  body  with  a  long  nozzle,  bent  like 
Weber's  sound.  The  two  parts  are  connected  by  a  couple 
of  inches  of  india-rubber  tubing,  which  enables  the  ope- 
rator to  bend  it  at  any  angle.  This  will  be  found  prac- 
tically of  great  advantage.  It  is  to  be  used  thus.  After 
withdrawing  the  sound  that  has  already  been  passed 
through  the  nasal  duct,  disconnect  the  noszle  from  the 
syringe  and  pass  it  in  exactly  the  same  way,  then  charge 
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the  syringe  with  water  and  attacli  it  by  means  of  the  india- 
rubber  tubing  to  the  nozzle,  then  inject  slowly,  with- 
drawing the  point  at  the  same  time,  so  as  thoroughly  to 
wash  the  whole  length  of  the  passage.  Now  reinsert  it, 
charge  the  syringe  with  lotion,  and  inject  as  before,  taking 
care  always  togradually  withdraw  it  while  pressing  down 
die  piston.  The  patient  must  at  the  same  time  lean  his 
head  well  forward  over  a  basin,  into  which  the  water  or 
lotion  will  fall.  If  he  sits  erect,  or  leans  his  head  back, 
it  would  flow  through  the  posterior  nares  down  hia 
throat 

Meanwhile,  if  there  be  granulations  at  the  opening  of 
the  fistula,  or  it  does  not  show  a  tendency  to  heal,  the 
orifice  should  be  iireely  touched  with  sulphate  of  copper 
or  nitrate  of  silver. 

If  the  sinus  be  long  and  burrowing,  it  is  advisable  to 
open  it  along  its  whole  course,  and  so  get  it  to  heal  from 
the  bottom. 

This  operative  treatment  will,  I  think,  be  found  infi- 
nitely superior  to  wasting  time  with  medicines,  which 
often  sends  our  patients  to  the  specialist,  and  casts  un- 
merited doubts  on  our  system.  By  claiming  too  much  we 
may  throw  discredit  on  the  whole.  When  therefore  a 
patient  objects  to  operation,  its  advantage  should  be  fully 
explained,  before  commencing  medicinal  treatment. 

Chronic  Infiammation  of  the  Lachrymal  Sac 
(BUnorrhaa,  Mucocele). 
This  disease  is  always  slow  in  its  progress.  The  patient 
is  unable  to  say  when  his  eye  began  to  water,  but  he 
knows  it  has  troubled  him  some  months,  often  it  has  lasted 
for  years.  The  commencement  was  so  gradual,  just  a 
little  watering  that  obliged  him  to  use  his  handkerchief 
occasionally ;  then  it  began  to  water  more  when  exposed 
to  cold  or  wind ;  at  last  it  became  so  troublesome,  it 
required  almost  constant  wiping.  About  this  time  the 
eyelids  and  cheek,  from  being  always  wet,  became  sore 
and  chapped,  and  his  sight  at  times  not  as  it  should  be, 
owing  to  shreds  of  mocua  mixing  with  the  tears  and 
obscuring  the  vision.  Sometimes  a  swelling  would  form 
at  the  inner  corners  of  the  eye,  and  be  very  painful  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  if  he  pressed  it  steadily  it  would  dis- 
appear, discharging  a  little  matter  into  the  eye  or  nostril. 
It  is  generally  during  an  attack  of  this  kind  that  he  seeks 
advice. 
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On  gently  pressing  the  evelling,  and  discharging  it  of 
its  contend,  the  nature  of  the  complaint  is  perceived. 
There  is  some  obstacle  to  the  natural  flow  of  the  tears 
through  the  lachrymal  sac.  If  the  disease  has  existed  for 
a  long  time,  the  sac  may  have  become  very  much  dis- 
tended, fillisg  the  whole  of  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit, 
and  its  walls  very  much  thinned.  In  a  case  I  had  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  sac  was  at  least  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.     Generally  it  is  only  slightly  enlarged. 

It  may  be  caused  originally  by  an  attack  of  cold,  the 
inflammation  extending  from  the  Scfaneiderian  membrane 
upwards  along  the  nasal  duct  to  the  lachrymal  sac,  or  by 
an  inflammatioa  of  the  conjunctiva  extending  downwards. 

It  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  stricture,  situated 
at  one  or  other  of  the  openings  into  the  sac ;  and  removal 
of  the  stricture  is  the  surest  mode  of  effecting  a  cure. 

This  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  already  described,  making 
an  entrance  into  the  sac  through  the  canaliculus,  and 
persistent  catheter isation  by  means  of  probes.  At  the 
same  time  washing  out  the  whole  passage  with  stimulating 
lotions  by  means  of  Wells' syringe.  Ihe  patient  should 
also  be  directed  never  to  allow  matter  to  collect  in  the  sac, 
but  to  keep  it  constantly  empty  by  gently  pressing  it  from 
time  to  time. 

But  all  cases  of  mucocele  are  not  so  easily  managed.  It 
is  found  sometimes  to  be  impossible,  in  spite  of  patient 
perseverance,  to  pass  a  probe  through  the  stricture;  it 
then  is  necessary  to  aid  it  by  first  of  all  incising  the 
stricture.  If  it  be  situated  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  where 
the  canaliculus  joins  it,  a  guarded  knife  should  be  passed 
along  the  opening  already  made  in  the  canaliculus  until 
the  stricture  is  reached,  when  by  unsheathing  the  blade 
and  pushing  steadily  onward  a  free  incision  is  made  into 
the  sac.  After  withdrawing  the  knife,  the  probe  is  to  be 
introduced  through  the  opening  thus  made,  and  passed 
downwards  through  the  sac  and  nasal  duct.  If  the  probe 
does  not  cause  much  pain,  it  had  better  be  retained  in 
this  position  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  less,  according  to 
the  amount  of  irritation  it  sets  up,  when  it  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  after  washing  the  canal  by  means  of  a 
syringe,  reinserted  at  once,  or  deferred  until  next  day 
according  to  circumstances. 

Instead  of  leaving  a  probe  inserted  in  the  lachrymal 
canal,  it  is  better  to  use  a  style,  made  of  soft  metal  wire 
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of  the  requisite  thickness.  It  Bhonld  be  rather  longer 
than  ibe  canal,  and  sharply  bent  at  its  ocular  eilremity, 
so  that  it  may  hook  over  the  lower  lid,  and  so  avoid  any 
risk  of  its  slipping  altogether  into  the  duct.  Should  sncn 
an  accident  occur,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  down  upon 
it  and  extract  it. 

If  the  impassable  stricture  is  situated  at  the  juncture  of 
the  sac  with  the  nasal  duct,  it  will  be  found  to  be  much 
more  difficult  to  incise  it,  and  the  chance  of  success  is 
consequently  much  less.  A  knife  specially  adapted  to 
this  operation  has  been  designed  by  Dr.  Stilling;  but 
before  attempting  it,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  if  it 
would  not  be  wiser  to  be  contented  with  a  free  opening 
into  the  sac  from  the  eye,  by  which  it  could  be  kept 
dischai^ed  of  its  contents  and  occasionally  washed  out 
with  some  lotion. 

In  this  paper  I  have  said  very  little  about  the  medirinal 
treatment  of  these  affections  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus, 
not  that  I  for  a  moment  undervalue  the  usefulness  of  such 
remedies  as  aulpH,,  calcarea,  kepar,  sxlic.,  &c.,  but  because 
I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  broUier  practitioners 
to  the  much  more  speedy,  and  often  more  satisfactory, 
results  to  be  obtained  by  operative  treatment.  There  are 
many  people  who  apply  to  us  for  relief,  who  say  they  will 
bear  medicinal  treatment  for  any  length  of  time  rather 
than  submit  to  an  operation ;  to  such  I  would  always 
thoroughly  explain  the  chances  of  success  of  both  means 
of  procedure,  lest  after  a  lengthened  course  of  medicine, 
they  should  apply  to  a  specialist  and  get  cured  through 
an  operation,  perhaps  in  a  few  days,  and  ever  afterwards 
be  quoted  as  "  another  case  in  which  bomcEopathy  had 
foiled." 


REVIEW. 

On  lome  of  the  Dilates  of  Women,  their  Pathology  and  HomaO' 
palhie  TrealmerU,  being  Four  Lecturee  delivered  at  the  London 
Honueopathie  Hoipital.  By  Dr.  Duncan  Mathbson,  &c.,  Ac 
London  i  Leath  &  Ross. 

Nothing  is  more  satisfactoiy  to  the  student  than  a  monograph 
on  any  particular  sutfject,  or  if  special  points  are  to  be  treated 
of,  in  the  form  of  lectures,  than  a.  full  and  complottj  exposition 
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of  the  points  to  be  discuaaed.  The  attempt  to  compress  too 
much  in  too  small  a  space,  unless  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  small 
pocket  manual,  when  everything  ia  subservient  to  the  will  of  the 
muUum  paroo,  cannot  fail  to  be  somewhat  unsatisfactory  and 
sketch;. 

Of  this  result  we  tbink  Dr.  Matheson's  work  forms  a  good 
example.  It  ie  owing  to  no  fault  of  his  that  it  is  so.  If  he  is 
appointed  to  deliver  four  lectures  on  the  subjects  of  his  book,  he 
must  either  decline  the  task,  or  make  the  best  of  it.  Homteo- 
pathic  monographs  are  few  in  number,  and  it  would  be  very 
much  better  if,  when  the  lectures  must  be  few,  the  subject  taken 
np  were  so  limited  as  to  make  the  lecturer  to  do  full  justice  to 
his  text.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Lectures 
Committee,  to  arrange  that  a  short  course  of  lectures  should  he 
delivered  by  different  physicians  on  special  subjects  ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Hughes'  course  on  Materia  Medica,  and 
perhaps  Dr.  Jones'  on  Ulcere,  the  number  of  lectures  assigned 
to  each  lecturer  is  too  few  to  enable  full  justice  to  be  done  to 
each  subject.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  henceforth  it  is  proposed 
to  obviate  this  mistake,  by  instituting  systematic  courses,  not 
only  of  Materia  Medica  as  formerly,  but  of  Therapeutics,  while 
at  the  same  time  special  lectures  on  given  topics  are  to  be 
delivered,  which  will  enable  the  lecturer  thoroughly  U>  exhaust 
his  subject.  We  regret  for  Dr.  Matheson's  sake  that  his  time 
was  so  far  limited,  as  to  oblige  him  to  compress  the  important 
subjects  of  metritis,  leucorrhcea,  and  menorrhagia,  their  pathology 
and  homsopathic  treatment  into  three  lectures,  amojinting  in 
print  to  only  60  pages  of  lai^e  type.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  we 
feel  sure  we  should  have  had  another  valuable  contribution  to  our 
literature. 

Dr.  Matheson  devotes  the  first  of  his  four  lectures  to  the 
discussion  of  the  "  Primary  Conditions  of  success  in  the 
Homoeopathic  treatment  of  Diseases  of  Women."  The  main 
gist  of  this  lecture,  which  is  introductory  to  the  special  diseases 
treated  of  in  the  next  three,  is,  that  as  a  matter  of  course, 
diagnosis  should  be  accurate,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain 
accuracy  in  this  point,  a  full  and  complete  physical  investigation 
should  be  made  with  the  hand,  the  speculum,  and  other  in- 
struments which  aid  diagnosis.  This  of  course  is  wbat  every 
one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  must  attend  to, 
since  the  neglect  of  it  can  only  bring  discredit  ott  the  practitioner, 
and  involve  him  in  mistakes.  3.  Dr.  Matheson  insists  on  the 
homeopathic  treatment  being  based  upon  the  pathological 
rather  than  on  the  symptomatic  indications.  In  his  pre- 
face he  notices,  that  in  most  works  on  Diseases  of  Women 
hitherto  published,  the  indications  for  treatment  have  been  based 
almost  entirely  upon  the  "  functional  symptoms,"  to  the  neglect 
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of  the  patliological  Bimilarit;  of  drags  to  disease ;  and  in  his 
preface  and  first  lecture  he  sdrocates  the  choice  of  the  mediciue 
from  a  pathological  point  of  view.  In  his  preface  he  eajra 
"clearlj,  then,  the  precision  and  certaint;  of  treatment  de- 
siderated, can  only  be  found  bj  basing  the  treatment  on  the 
careful  studj  of  those  elements  of  disease,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  effects  of  the  drugs  or  the  other,  which  are  not  tutgaetive 
and  eranetetnt,  but  objective  and  permantnt;  in  other  words,  on 
the  stud;  of  the  anatomical  and  pathological  changes  connected 
with  each.  I  feel  assured  that  without  full  recc^itioD  of  these 
principles,  the  homceopathic  systeni  will  make  no  satisfactory 
progress,  nor  will  that  certainty  of  treatment  be  attained  of 
which  it  is  capable."  We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Matheson  as  to 
the  importance  of  attending  carefully  to  the  pathology  of  the 
disease,  and  of  the  pathological  simiUrity  of  the  remedy.  Did 
we  neglect  this  study,  we  should  certainly  be  behind  the  age, 
and  should  neglect  the  results  of  important  discoveries  in  this 
department.  In  the  earlier  days  of  homceopathy,  these  in- 
vestigations in  the  pathology  of  uterine  diseases,  aud  in  the  pa- 
thological relations  of  drugs  h)  disease  had  not  been  made,  or  had 
been  so  only  to  a  slight  extent,  and  the  knowledge  we  now  possess 
did  not  exist  many  years  ago.  It  followed  from  this,  that  the 
indications  for  drug-treatment  were  necessarily  one-sided  and 
imperfect.  But  though  Imperfect,  these  indications  were  ex- 
tremely valuable,  and  their  correctness  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  more  our  knowledge  of  disease  and  of  drugs  increases, 
the  more*wo  see  that  those  drugs  which  were  at  first  selected 
for  those  symptomatic  indications  have  a  real  pathological 
relation  to  the  diseases  in  question.  While,  then,  it  is  of  im- 
portance for  full  success  and  satiBhction  in  practice,  that  we 
avail  ourselves  of  all  the  knowledge  at  our  command,  we  ap- 
prehend that  there  is  danger  of  going  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  of  looking  to  the  pathological  iadications  for  the  drug  to  the 
neglect  of  the  symptomatic  indications.  There  is  at  the  present 
lime  a  decided  tendency  in  this  direction,  and  if  the  one  extreme 
leads  to  imperfect  results,  the  other  extreme  does  so  to  an  equal 
extent.  And  we  think  Dr.  Matheson  inclines  to  err  in  this 
direction.  In  the  passage  from  the  preface  which  we  have 
quoted.  Dr.  Mathesou  shows,  we  think,  a  misapprehension  of 
die  relation  between  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  its 
anatomical  and  pathological  manifestations.  He  speaks  of 
"  those  elements  of  disease,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  effects 
of  drugs  on  the  other,  which  are  not  lulgeetiva  and  waneteetU,  but 
objective  and  ptfrmofunC." 

Now  in  most  diseases,  and  especiallj  in  uterine  aSbctions,  the 
subjective  symptoms  are  by  no  means  e\'aneBoent.  As  long  as 
the  disoBse  lasts,  they  are  as  permanent  as  the  objective  or 
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il  changes  are.  We  ascertain  the  pathological  cod- 
dition  partly  oulj  by  the  digital  aod  instrumeDtal  examination ; 
ve  require  the  eubjective  symptomB  to  aid  us  in  making  the 
correct  diagnosis.  If  we  look  exclusivelj  at  the  one  or  the 
other,  we  shall  equally  land  io  error.  The  two  sets  of  symp- 
toms are  inseparably  bound  up  together,  and  iu  point  of  fact, 
the  subjective  signs  form  a  most  important  feature  iu  the 
morbid  picture,  filling  up  the  finer  details  without  which  the 
picture  would  be  hardly  recognised.  Moreover,  the  two  sets 
of  signs  merge  into  one  another  so  closely,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  a  line  between  the  two.  For  example,  a  leucorr- 
hceal  discharge  is  Ixtth  subjective  and  otgectiie,  so  also  is 
meDorrhagia. 

We  regret  to  find  that  such  prominence  is  gifen  by  Dr. 
Matheson  to  the  pathological  indications  for  drug  selections,  aa 
virtually  to  throw  intc  the  back-ground  the  symptomatic  details 
of  the  disease  and  the  drng  indications.  We  must  have  the 
two  go  hand  in  hand,  each  illustrating  the  other,  and  strengthen- 
ing our  jui^ment  in  the  selection  of  the  medicine.  The  beauty 
of  homtBopathy  is  that  when  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  patho- 
Ic^cal  state,  or  of  the  medicine  which  has  pathological  similori^ 
to  it,  we  know  that  a  drug  which  produces  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  the  disease  must  act  upon  the  same  parts,  and  probably 
in  the  same  way  as  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  when  a  patient 
who  comes  to  us  complaining  of  various  subjective  symptoms  ia 
leUeved  by  treatment  of  all  these,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  the 
real  disease  is  cured.  We  cannot  procure  the  entire  removal  of 
all  the  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  complains,  and  yet  leave 
the  disease  in  statu  ()w>.  We  are  glad  however  to  state  that 
when  Dr.  Matheson  comes  to  the  actual  treatment  of  particular 
diseases  he  is  speaking  of,  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  patho- 
logical indications,  but  gives  those  which  are  symptomatic  also, 
thus  showing  that,  although  putting  the  point  we  have  been 
disous^mg  rather  too  strongly,  he,  in. practice,  employs  it  to  a 
limited  extent  only. 

The  second  lecture  is  upon  metritis.  This  is  a  wide  subject, 
and  when  its  pathology,  symptomatology,  and  treatment  with 
illustrative  cases  have  to  be  compressed  into  a  single  lecture,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  give  a  general  sketch  of  the 
subject.  This  Dr.  Matheson  has  done  as  fully  as  his  space 
would  allow.  There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  we  venture 
to  differ  from  our  author.  He  says  (p.  37)  "  metritis  may  affect 
either  one,  two,  or  the  whole  three  coat«  of  the  uterus,  cod- 
stitutiug  what  are  called  perimstritis,  endomftritit,  and  parmchy- 
maUna  mttntii.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  do  not  myself  regard 
this  distinction  as  of  very  great  practical  importance,  since  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  any  one  oi  the  coats  of  the  uterus  can  be 
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seriouBly  affected  without  the  others,  becoming  soon  more  or  less 
involved.  A  more  important  distinction  for  practical  parposes 
is  that  between  aeute  and  chronic  metriUs." 

In  this  opinion  we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Matheson.  Perime- 
tritis is  a  very  distinct  disease  from  endometritis,  of  paiencby.- 
matouB  metritis :  it  is  produced  bj  different  causes,  baa  very 
difierent  symptoms,  runs  a  different  course,  and  may  be  present 
without  the  other  two  forms  of  metritis.  Commonly  we  find  that  • 
.although  endometritis  is  a  very  common  complaint,  perimetritis 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  much  rarer,  and  in  fact,  is  not 
described  at  all  in  this  lecture.  In  the  treatment  of  metritis, 
.Dr.  Matheson  lays  great  stress  on  the  value  of  belladonna,  in 
which  opinion  wg  thoroughly  coincide.  Next  to  beUadonna  he 
haa  much  confidence  in  mercurius. 

The  third  lecture  is  devoted  to  Leucorrhcea.  Our  author 
describes  the  different  varieties  of  leucorrh(eal  discharge  chemi- 
cally and  microscopically,  with  the  causes  that  produce  them. 
He  then  enters  into  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  distinguishing 
them  into  those  which  depend  on  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  on 
anremia,  and  on  scrofula.  Most  of  these  points  are  illustrated 
by  cases.  The  last  lecture  is  on  Menorrhagia,  and  there  we 
have  a  sketch  of  the  principal  varieties  of  the  discharge,  with 
their  appropriate  remedies.  Those  which  are  prominenUy  men- 
tioned are  atoniu  and  beliadontia  in  plethoric  cases,  and  in  other 
forms,  the  indications  for  nhich  are  given.  Dr.  Matheson  speaks 
most  highly  of  tahina  and  erocvx.  S«caU  also  comes  in  for  prtuse, 
but  we  think  that  this  medicine  in  menorrhagia  ia  not  homoao- 
pathio.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  against  its  use,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  few  medicines  which  are  scientifically  and  specifically 
allopathic — that  is  to  say,  it  acts  by  producing  contraction  of 
the  uterine  muscular  fibres,  and  probably  also  of  the  vessels 
independent  of  the  muscular  contraction.  This  is  its  effect  in 
full  physiological  doses.  It  may  not  be  necessary,  as  Dr. 
Matheson  observes,  to  give  it  in  such  large  quantity  as  ia 
usually  prescribed  by  allopaths,  but  still  its  action  is,  in  our 
opinion,  not  homceopathic.  It  is  better  in  a  course  of  lectures 
on  homoeopathic  treatment  to  state  this  clearly,  otherwise  it  is 
apt  to  cause  misapprehension  of  the  distinction  between  homtso- 
pathic  and  allopathic  treatment. 

If  we  have  regretted  the  sketchy  nature  of  those  lectures, 
we  again  repeat  that  this  is  no  fault  of  Dr.  Matheson,  and  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  lecturer  to  do  full  justice  to  such 
a  subject  within  so  short  a  space.  Still  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  homoeopathic' treatment  of  the  Diseases  of 
Women,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers. 
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MEETINGS  OF   SOCIETIES. 

THE  BRITISH  HOMEOPATHIC  CONGRESS. 
Tbi9  Annual  Meeting  of  medical  men  practining  homoeopathy  in 
Groat  Britain,  took  place  at  Clifton,  Bristol,  on  the  31st  ult. 
The  President,  Dr.  Hatlk,  of  Rochdale,  delivered  an  able  and 
eloquent  address  on  The  Medual  World;  iu  Partiei,  it»  Opinioru 
and  their  Tendencies.  The  address  having  been  ackno^rledged  by 
a  lote  of  thanks,  the  Congress  proceeded  to  hear  the  Report  of 
the  Hahnemann  Publishing  Society,  which  was  read  by  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  Hatward.  Executive  business  next  occupied 
its  attention.  Liverpool  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  next  year's 
meeting,  the  date  being  Thursday,  in  the  second  week  of 
September.  Dr.  Pope  was  elected  President,  and  Dr.  Moore,  of 
Liverpool,  Vice-President,  Dr.  Gibbs  Blaee,  General  Secretary, 
Dr.  Hawkeb,  of  Liverpool,  Local  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Fraser,  of 
Hull,  Treasurer.  The  proposals  Dr.  Saves  has  recently  laid 
before  the  profession  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of 
Homoeopathy  in  London,  were  with  some  modification  adopted. 
Dr.  HcoBEs  proposed  and  Dr.  Pope  seconded  a  resolution,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation,  inviting  homusopathic  practitioners 
all  over  the  world  to  assemble  in  a  Convention,  to  be  held  in 
London  in  1881.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  carry  this 
resolution  into  effect. 

The  members  of  Congress  then  adjourned  to  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Edbulus  Williams,  where  they  were  entertained  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Williams,  at  a  most  sumptuous  luncheon. 

On  resuming  business,  the  resolutions  proposed  by  Dr.  HnaHES 
for  reorganising  Congress,  wore  after  considerable  discussion 
withdrawn.  Dr.  Sharp  then  read  his  paper,  entitled  Additional 
FaeU  and  Remarks  in  Illuitration  of  Antipraxy.  He  was  followed 
by  Dr.  Nicholson,  of  Clifton,  with  a  paper  on  the  Action  oj 
Drugs,  witk  Experiments,  illustrated  by  the  Thermometer  and 
Sphygmograph.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Meeting  the  members 
present  united  in  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  tho  President 
for  his  conduct  in  the  chair  that  day. 

In  the  e-velitng  the  members  of  Congress  and  some  non* 
professional  friends,  dined  together  at  the  Royal  Hot«I,  in 
College  Green.     There  were  about  60  present  at  dinner. 

We  have  found  it  impossible  to  do  more  this  month,  than 
thus  brieily  to  allude  to  this  meeting.  In  our  next  number  wq 
shall  present  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings,  both  before  and 
after  dinner. 
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THE  WORLD'S  HOMEOPATHIC  CONVENTION,  1876. 
Communicated  by  Dr.  Hdoheb,  of  Brigbton. 

S.S.  "  Cit7  of  RichmoDd,"  AtlBotJc  Ocean, 
July  24, 1876. 

I  do  not  mean  that  any  one  is  to  write  to  me  at  the  abore 
address ;  but  it  is  the  onl;  one  which  I  can  give  at  present,  I 
am  retuming  from  the  visit  I  have  just  paid  to  my  medical 
brethren  in  America.  The  main  object  of  that  visit  was  to 
Attend  the  World's  Hom<Eopathic  GonTnntion  held  in  Phila- 
delphia :  and  of  this  great  gathering  I  have  already  given  some 
account  to  the  readers  of  this  Review.  Its  editors  have  desired, 
however,  that  I  should  relate  in  addition  some  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  me  by  American  homteopathy  in  general;  and  thia 
I  now  proceed  to  do. 

I  arrived  in  New  York  in  company  with  my  friends,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Clifton  of  Northampton  and  Dr.  Hajward  of  Liverpool, 
OD  June  17th.  To  that  city,  with  its  suburb  Brooklyn,  to 
Philadelphia,  and  to  Boston,  we  paid  pretty  full  visile ;  and,  as 
the  rest  of  our  time  was  spent  in  travelling  about  the  country, 
tbe  impressions  I  have  to  record  were  mainly  received  during 
my  stay  in  those  three  great  cities. 

And,  as  tbe  first  and  most  vivid  of  these  which  I  find  in  my 
recollections,  let  me  say  that  the  American  HomtEopathists  are, 
one  and  all,  the  best  tdlowe  in  the  world.  The  hospitalil;  with 
which  my  colleagues  and  myself  have  been  received  is  Iwyond 
all  description  and  all  praise.  We  were  allowed  to  spend 
nothing  for  ourselves  save  when  on  our  pleasure  journey ;  and 
even  here  we  were  ever  and  anon  intercepted  and  treated.  Nor 
was  the  hospitality  formal  only  :  everything  showed  that  it  was 
into  their  hearts  aa  well  as  their  homes  that  our  confrgret  received 
us.  We  have  come  away  charged  with  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude 
to  their  account;  and  can  only  hope  that  we  shall  have  aome 
opportunity  of  paying  it,  if  not  before,  at  any  rate  when  -the 
World's  Convention  meets  (as  I  hope  it  will)  in  England  in 
1881. 

About  the  flourishing  state  of  homteopathy  io  the  United 
States  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  Its  thousands  of  practi- 
doners,  its  numerous  colleges,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  societies, 
and  journals  evidence  an  unquestionable  vitality,  and  constitate 
an  abundant  growth  from  the  seed  sown  there  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  earliest  homceopathic  physician — Dr.  Gram — landed 
on  its  shores.  The  reports  furnished  to  the  Convention,  and 
which  will  shortly  be  published  in  its  Transactious,  relate  the 
story  of  this  growth,  and  describe  in  detail  the  condition  it  haa 
at  present  attained.    I  do  not  propose  to  anticipate  them  here ; 
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but  to  endeavour  to  estimate  the  quality  of  nhat  I  have  seen, 
rather  than  to  recount  its  quantitj. 

The  point  about  which  I  was  most  curious  was  this.  There 
have  ever  been  two  schools  of  thought  among  homceopathists. 
The  one,  looking  to  the  Hahnemann  of  Ctethen  and  Paris  (1831 
— 1643)  as  its  master,  has  pushed  forward  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  then  walked,  or  to  which  at  least  he  pointed.  It  baa 
earned  still  farther  the  attenuation  of  the  medicines,  making  tbo 
300th  instead  of  the  SOth  the  normal  strength,  and  some  are 
soaring  even  bejond  this.  It  has  laid  ever  greater  stress  upon 
the  individualization  of  each  case,  making  the  subjective  symp- 
toms of  the  patient  and  the  conditions  of  aggravation  and 
amelioration  of  his  symptome  of  at  least  eqnal  importance  with 
the  pathological  conditiou  from  which  he  suffers.  It  has  ab- 
solutely rejected  the  alternation  of  remedies,  and  has  been  averse 
to  their  frequent  repetition.  I'he  other  school  is  inclined  to 
consider  Hahnemann  to  have  been  at  bis  zenith  while  at 
Leipzic  (1810 — 1831),  and  is  disinclined  to  follow  him  far  on 
his  later  excursions.  It  stands  by  the  range  of  dose  exhibited 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  Materia  Medica  Pura,  viz.,  from  the 
pure  juice  of  the  plant  up  to  the  30th  dilution — professing  to 
keep  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter  terminus.  It  considers 
the  pathological  change  the  primary  object  to  which  similarity  ia 
to  be  secured  ;  and,  while  not  ignoring  minute  resemblances,  la 
less  careful  about  them.  It  therefore  cultivates  a  physiological 
rather  than  a  symptomatic  ph arm acodyn arnica ;-  and  thinks  more 
of  the  disease  than  of  the  patient.  While  preferring  the  single 
medicine  where  possible,  it  regards  alternation  as  a  practice 
occasionally  too  beneficial  to  the  patient  to  be  rejected. 

I  have  described  these  two  schools  as  they  legitimately  exist, 
and  probably  always  will  exist,  among  the  disciples  of  Hahne- 
mann. I  was  curious  to  know  whether  the  one  or  the  other  bad 
had  the  larger  share  in  making  homoeopathy  the  great  sncceas  it 
has  proved  io  the  United  States.  I  wished  also  to  know  whether 
the  later  abnormal  development  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  of  the 
former  school  had  auy  great  standing  or  following  in  America: 
I  mean  the  practice  which  counts  the  thousandths  and  millionths 
as  the  most  appropriate  potencies,  and  prepares  them  by  bottlo- 
washing  instead  of  by  the  graduated  attenuation  of  Hahnemann, 
which  abandons  his  totality  of  symptoms  in  favour  of  certain 
"  key-notes  "  of  each  drug.  The  advocates  of  such  practice  have 
made  much  stir  of  late ;  and  I  was  defeiroua  of  knowing  bow 
thej  were  regarded  among  their  colle^nies. 

The  result  of  my  observations  and  enquiries  has  been  to 
satisfy  me  of  the  following  facts. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  proportion  of  the  two  great  schools  is 
nearly  die  same  in  America  as  it  is  in  England :  that  is,  that 
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there  are  tea  of  the  second  to  one  of  the  first.  It  has  ao 
happened  that  the  men  who  have  been  most  prominent  as 
nriters  in  the  United  States  have  been  of  what  I  have  described 
OS  the  later  Hahnemannian  tjpe.  Hering,  Wells,  Dunham, 
Lippe — no  names  have  occurred  in  American  homceopathic 
journalism  more  frequently  than  these  ;  and  their  influence  baa 
always  been  exerted  in  the  direction  I  have  named.  But  wbeu  I 
came  to  ascertain  by  ivbom  the  great  bulk  of  the  homoeopathic 
practice  of  the  great  cities  was  carried  on,  I  found  it  to  be  by 
men  of  the  other  school.  This  was  so  even  in  Philadelphia, 
which  is  the  stronghold  of  the  later  Hahnemannianism  :  it  was 
still  more  marked  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn ;  and  in  Boston 
the  preponderance  was  enormous.  I  can  no  longer,  therefore, 
feel,  as  for  some  time  I  have  done,  that  the  success  of  homceo- 
pathy  in  the  United  States  implies  the  superior  efficacy  of  high 
potencies  and  the  need  of  minute  symptomatic  prescription. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  converse  with  snch  men  as  I 
have  named — to  whom  I  may  add  Dr.  Allen,  Dr.  S.  A.  Jones, 
and  Mrs.  Mercy  Jackson — without  becoming  convinced  of  the 
positive  efficacy  of  at  least  the  200th  potency,  and  of  the  pre- 
cision, consistency,  and  uniformity  of  success  obtainable  by  the 
minute  individualization  they  advocate.  Whether  such  practice 
is  suited  to  alt  constitutions  and  all  maladies,  whether  it  will 
work  in  the  ordinary  run  of  the  treatment  of  common  diseases, 
may  be  a  question ;  but  of  the  reality  of  the  means  employed 
and  the  results  obtained  by  physicians  of  this  stamp,  there  can, 
to  my  mind,  be  none. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  advocates  of  key-note  selection  and 
bottle- washing  preparation.  They  are,  it  seems  to  me,  men  of 
little  weight  or  influence — amiable  enthusiasts,  who  see  every- 
thing as  they  wish  to  see  it,  and  draw  large  conclusions  from 
rery  insufficient  data.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  occasional  em- 
ployment of  their  transcendental  attenuations  at  present,  espe- 
cially  by  the  younger  female  practitioners ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  system  will  survive  to  a  second  generation. 

Travelling  again  to  the  other  extremity,  I  notice  that  there  is 
hardly  sufficient  appreciation  in  America  of  the  mother-tincture. 
When  the  "  low  dilutions  "  are  mentioned,  it  is  generally  the 
third  centesimal  which  is  meant — an  attenuation  which  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  least  valuable  we  have,  as  it  lacks  alike  the 
material  power  of  the  crude  drug,  and  the  penetrating  keenness 
of  the  higher  potencies.  This  neglect  of  the  mother-tincture 
arises  partly  from  the  almost  universal  use  of  globules  (known 
aa  "  pellets")  in  American  practice,  which  cannot  easily  be  satu- 
rated with  it;  and  this  again  springs  from  the  necessity  of 
practitioners  dispensing  their  own  medicines.  Except  where 
triturations  can  be  employed,  there  is  no  tvay  of  doing  this  so 
convenient  as  the  employment  of  pellets. 
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I  have  next  to  epeak  of  the  homsopHthic  Colleges  of  America 
' — ioetitutiona  of  the  utmost  importaoce,  as  to  them  an  id- 
creasingtj^large  proportion  of  those  who  intenil  to  practise 
according  to  our  method  resort  for  their  entire  medical  educations 
With  those  I  saw  in  New  York  aod  Boston  I  was  thoroughly 

f leased.  The  latter  is  in  an  eiceptionall;  happj  position.  A. 
Tnivereity  lias  lately  been  founded  ia  Boston  embracing  all 
brancbes  of  knowledge ;  and,  the  promoters  of  the  nndertaking 
being  favourable  to  our  system,  the  medical  department  has  been 
placed  in  the  bands  of  the  homceopathists.  Thus  our  name  (so 
much  objected  to)  does  not  appear :  the  students  are  enrolled  iil 
the  Medical  School  of  Boston  Universitj,  and  the  graduates 
receive  simply  the  University  medical  degree.  The  professors 
feel  boDud  to  exhibit  the  modes  of  old-school  practice  as  well  as 
their  own,  while  of  course  avowing  their  preference  for  the 
latter.  In  this  way  a  catholic  character  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  Boston  School ;  and  it  bids  fair  to  turn  out  practitioners  of 
the  true  stamp. 

The  experiment  of  another  kind  which  is  being  carried  oat 
at  Afichigao  University  seems  no  less  snccesaful.  There,  as 
most  of  my  readers  kuow,  those  who  elect  to  be  homceopathio 
students  are  taught  Materia  Medica  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
by  hcmceopathic  professors,  whilst,  for  all  other  branches  of 
medical  knowledge,  they  have  access  to  the  ordinary  teachers  of 
the  school.  Drs.  Jones  and  Morgan,  the  present  holders  of  the 
homcsopathic  professorships,  speak  warmly  of  the  courtesy  and 
iaimeBB  with  which  tbey  have  been  received  by  their  colleaguea 
of  the  old  school,  and  the  devotion  of  their  students.  Botii  of 
the  latter  are  being  put  under  the  ban  by  allopathic  colleges 
and  societies,  but  they  do  not  seem  any  the  worse  for  it. 

Hitherto  medical  education  in  America  has  been  rather  suited 
to  the  exigencies  of  a  new  and  rough  country  than  conformed  to 
the  standard  deemed  necessary  in  other  countries  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  Attendance  on  two  full  oourses  of  lectures  has 
been  all  that  the  law  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
M.D.  Bat  a  great  effort  has  tteen  made  during  the  last  ten 
years  to  induce  students  to  go  through  a  three  years'  "  graded 
course,"  analogous  to  that  which  is  required  in  thia  coontiy, 
Huch  to  their  credit,  the  bomcBopathic  colleges  (with  the  earnest 
support  of  the  American  Institute)  have  taken  the  lead  in  the 
movement ;  and  that  of  New  York  has  furthered  it  by  a  noble 
piece  of  self-secriflce.  It  offers  the  three  years'  graded  course 
at  a  cost  one^third  less  than  that  incurred  for  the  two  conrsea 
of  lectures  required  by  law.  The  professors  lose  mtmey  by  such 
conduct,  but  they  gain  esteem. 

One  especial  good  which  results  from  the  homoeopathic  colleges 

of  the  States  is  the  necessity  it  imposes  on  their  staff  of  teachers 
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to  keep  ap  and  advance  their  own  medical  knonledge.  We  are 
all  apt  to  grow  nistj  and  to  fall  behiodhand  wbeo  we  get  into 
the  rush  of  active  practice ;  bet  a  teacher  cannot  allow  bimBelf 
in  Bnch  neglect.  Thus,  in  all  the  lar^  citaea  where  there  b 
a  school,  one  finds  a  number  of  men  abreast  with  aU  the 
advances  of  their  time,  and  read;  to  enter  into  ao;  question 
connected  with  their  department  The;  have  bad  to  think,  and 
fltodj,  and  explain;  and  the;  are  the  clearer  and  the  fuller 
for  it. 

I  had  much  couTersation  with  some  of  the  foremoat  men  of 
this  kind  on  onr  condition  and  prospects  in  England  as  regards 
the  teaching  of  homceopathj.  Warm  sTmpathj  was  expressed 
with  the  scheme  of  n  Scho^  in  London  in  connexion  with  the 
Hospital ;  and  I  am  sure  that  great  disappointment  will  be  felt 
there,  and  no  little  condemnation  expressed,  if,  through  the 
"  weak-kneedness"  of  some  among  us  who  should  be  foremost  in 
ever;  advance,  the  efforts  made  in  this  diroctioD  should  prove 
unsuccessful. 

A  word  now  about  homtBopathic  hospitals  in  America.  In 
New  Tork  the  opportunities  affoided  by  such  inetitntions  to  the 
sick  poor  and  to  students  are  exceptionoll;  good.  Two  special 
hospitals— ophthalmic  and  surreal  respectively — exist  in  ths 
heart  of  the  citj;  and  the  recent  grant  of  one  of  the  three 
charitable  infirmaries  to  our  school  has  added  to  these  the  whole 
range  of  ordinary  medical  end  surgical  disease.  The  Opbthalmio 
Hospital  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  pluck  of  our  New  York 
oolleagues.  When,  at  the  instauce  of  its  trustees,  it  was  handed 
over  to  the  homceopathiBtB,  there  was  not  a  man  among  them 
who  had  more  knowbdge  of  ophthalmology  than  everj  properi; 
educated  physician  posBesses.  A  few  of  them,  however — among 
whom  I  may  speci^Iy  name  Drs.  Allen  and  Norton — gallantly 
Dndertook  the  difficult  charge  ;  and  took  the  necesBary  steps  to 
effect  a  rapid  increase  of  their  knowledge  both  as  to  eye-diseases 
and  as  to  their  remedies.  Most  satisfactory  results  soon 
appeared,  at  any  rate  in  tho  medical  varieties  of  these  maladies ; 
and  ere  long  the  Hospital  staff  was  reinforced  by  Dr.  Liebold, 
who  came  from  Berlin  an  accomplished  ophthalmic  surgeon,  and 
has  done  yeoman's  service  in  his  sphere  of  action.  I  visited  the 
Hospital,  and  found  both  its  in  and  out-patient  departmrats  in 
active  and  sucoeBsfnl  working.  An  aural  branch  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  latter,  over  which  Dr.  Houghton  presides.  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  be  is  about  to  give  us  for  diseases  of  the  ear, 
and  Drs.  Allen  and  Norton  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  expe- 
rience in  their  respective  homcaopathic  therapeuticB  gained  in 
this  hospital. 

Two  points  of  interest  I  may  here  mention  :— 

1st  My  cicerone  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  was  Dr.  St  Clair 
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Smith,  Dr.  Allen's  partner  and  north;  coa(|jutor.  He  bad  kim- 
aelf  been  the  subject  of  double  panopbtbaJmitiB,  occurring  in 
oODnexton  with  pjieinia  folloiriog  upon  a  dissection-wound.  He 
had  nothing  but  homceopatbic  treatment :  ;et  diere  be  was, 
bravioff  the  intense  sunlight  of  America  with  the  aid  of  a  pair 
of  dark  spectacles,  and  seeing  well  eaoDgh  for  all  ordinal;  pur- 
poses, though  unable  to  bear  prolonged  reading. 

and.  The;  told  me  at  the  Hospital  that — save  in  earl;  cases 
where  cure  is  possible — they  never  treat  cataracts.  The;  find 
tiiat  the  doing  so  prolongs  indefinitely  the  time  of  ripening,  and 
gives  tlie  inentable  operation  no  chance.  This  fact  speaks  for 
itself. 

The  service  of  the  Reoeral  hospital  has  elicited  another  admi- 
rable qualit;  in  the  New  York  homceopathists,  and  that  is  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  common  weal.  The  building  which  has  been 
banded  over  to  them  is  situated  on  what  is  called  Ward's  Island, 
a  spot  in  the  river  several  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  with  onl;  occasional  moans  of  accessibilit;.  To  go,  and 
return,  and  attend  to  their  cases,  is  a  work  of  some  four  boura 
at  least,  and  these  necessaril;  taken  ds  »oUdo  die  (b;  which  I 
mean  of  course  working  hours).  Yet  to  this  arduous  duty  some 
of  the  most  active  practitioners  in  New  York  give  tbemselvea 
without  grudging;  1  believe  the;  will  be  well  repaid  by  the  good 
the;  do  and  the  credit  their  results  will  be  to  our  s;stem.  The 
Hospital  is  healthily  sitaated  and  most  suitably  built  and 
furnished.  At  the  time  I  visited  it  400  patients  were  in  its 
wards,  besides  a  hundred  or  so  inebriates  and  lunatics — relics 
of  preriolis  nses  of  the  building.  There  is  an  intelligent  resi- 
dent staff,  of  whom  I  would  eapeoi&ll;  name  the  head,  Dr. 
Talcott  The  patients  have  certainly  ever;  advant^e  ia 
environment  and  attendance;  and  from  what  I  beard  and  saw 
of  their  treatment,  I  expect  that  the  statistics  of  this  institution 
will  compare  ver;  favourably  with  those  of  the  two  others  which 
Still  remain  under  old-school  management. 

I  have  entered  into  no  figures  here,  as  the;  will  all  appear  in 
the  American  section  of  the  Reports  furnished  to  the  Convention. 

Space  fails  me  to  speak  of  the  Brooklyn  Hospital,  Maternity, 
and  Nursery,  and  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  over  all  which  I 
was  most  courteousl;  shewn.  But  I  must  say  a  few  worda 
about  the  Massachusetts  Homceopathio  Hospital,  which  baa 
latel;  been  opened  at  Boston ;  and  which,  in  situation  and 
appearance,  as  well  as  in  essential  nature,  forms  a  fitting  pen- 
dant to  the  Medical  School  of  the  new  Universit;  of  that  cit;, 
of  which  I  have  alread;  spoken.  This  Hospital  is  the  most 
charming  place  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw :  it  ia  a  place  to  he  almost 
content  to  be  ill  in.  Beaut;  ae  well  as  usefulness  has  been  con- 
sulted eTei;where,  and  «rer;  detail  is  faclua  ad  wi^uem.    The 
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best  men  in  Boston  give  their  services  to  it ;  sod  it  is  Dr. 
Talbot's  especial  child  and  pntigi.  It  has  room  for  60  beds ; 
and  though  oulj  a  few  of  these  can  be  made  entirelj  tree  at 
present,  jet  it  is  hoped  jear  by  year  to  increase  their  number. 

And  now  I  must  conclude.  I  can  only  hope  that  what  I  have 
written  maj  induce  my  British  colleagues  to  take  a  livelier 
interest  in  the  working  of  our  system  across  the  Atlantic  than 
tbey  have  hitherto  done.  Our  men  here  must  read  the  American 
joamals,  and  the  transactions  of  their  societies ;  and  they  cannot 
do  better  than — the  first  time  they  get  a  two  mouths'  holiday — 
Tisit  their  shores.  To  my  friends  in  America,  after  having  ex- 
pressed as  above  my  warm  appreciation  of  their  kindness  to 
myself,  and  of  their  laboare  in  our  cause,  I  would  venture  to 
utter  two  tboughte  which  my  observations  among  them  have 
suggested.  They  both  belong  to  that  preparation  of  the  new 
generation  of  bomoeopatbists  which  is  going  on  so  actively  among 
Uiem,  and  on  which  so  much  depends.  The  first  is,  that  there 
is  a  need  of  greater  effort  to  secure  (and  perhaps  of  greater  sense 
of  the  importance  of  securing)  a  good  previous  education  for 
their  medical  students.  The  second  is,  that  these  same  students 
need  special  training  in  logical  and  consecutive  habits  of  tbonght, 
in  a  wise  scepticism,  in  cautious  thinking,  and  slow  speaking. 
I  am  not  saying  that  the  qualities  opposite  to  these  are  peoaliar 
to  American  students ;  but  they  undoubtedly  find  there  a  wide 
field  of  action.  Homceopatbic  practitioners  have  to  be  more 
than  healers  of  the  sick :  they  have  a  canse  to  advocate  and 
defend,  and  a  new  mine  of  tmth  to  work.  They  may  have, 
perchance,  to  become  teachers  of  others.  They  have  special 
need  that  the  training  of  their  minds,  beyond  the  mere  fUling, 
should  be  as  thorough  as  possible;  and  to  this  end  I  urge  re- 
doubled care.  Riohard  Huobbs. 

NOTABILIA. 

THE  HAHNEMANN  PUBLISHING  SOCIETY. 
This  Society  has  been  established  in  England  on  the  model  of 
the  Sydenham  Society  ;  that  is,  it  is  composed  of  members  who 
pay  a  guinea  subscription,  and  for  this  uey  receive  a  guinea's 
worth  of  books  or  other  printed  matter  at  about  cost  price. 

Its  objects  are : — The  publication  of  English,  and  the  trans- 
lation of  foreign,  welt-arranged  practical  homceopathic  works, 
which,  though  essential  to  the  English  homtBopatbic  prac- 
titioner, ore  expensive  to  print  and  of  so  limited  a  sale  as  to 
deter  publishers  from  bringing  them  out  at  tfaeir  own  risk. 
See  MonMy  Homaopalhio  Bsview,  viii.,  468. 

In  the  old  school,   where  the  workers   are    numerous,  a 
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suGBdeDt  Dumber  of  works  are  preeented  to  the  Society  to 
enable  it  to  supply  a  gainea's  vorth  each  year,  and  the  sub- 
ecriptioD  is  annual ;  but  in  the  new  school,  where  the  woi^ers 
-are  (at  least  in  Englimd)  necessarily  few,  a  sufficient  nnmber  of 
works  are  not  presented  annually,  hence  tbe  subscription  is  not 
anmial  but  oeaaumal ;  that  is,  a  fresh  subscription  is  called  for 
only  after  tbe  previous  one  has  been  exhausted,  by  the  member 
having  been  supplied  with  a  guinea's  worth  of  books  at  about 
cost  price.  This  mast,  of  course,  oocnr  more  or  less  frequently! 
according  to  the  amonnt  of  matter  presented  to  the  Society  for 
publication  or  translation,  Tbe  number  of  members  in  tbe 
Sydenham  Society  enables  it  to  pay  for  the  work  done  for  it ; 
and  with  a  slightly  increased  number  of  members  the  Hahnemann 
Fabhshing  Society  will  be  able  to  do  the  same;  even  now  it  is 
prepared  to  make  small  grants  to  meet  certain  expenses  of 
worKers. 

The  ^it  and  most  important  work  for  a  homoeopathic  prac- 
titioner to  possess  being  a  Pdbs  Materia  Medica,  the  Society 
first  addressed  itself  to  this  object.  Now,  the  essentials  of  a 
pur4  materia  medica  are  that  it  shall  be  a  record  of  the  pure 
effects  of  the  drug;  and  that  they  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
natural  order  of  their  occurrence,  with  the  conditions,  the  con- 
comitants, and  the  connections  of  the  symptoms  carefully  main- 
tained, so  as  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  morbid  state  producible 
by  the  drug.  These  essentials  have  been  carefully  kept  in  view 
in  the  preparation  of  the  materia  medica  being  issued  by  the 
Society — The  Hahnemann  Materia  Medica — and  it  will  be  found 
that  they  have  been  strictly  carried  out  with  the  five  medicines 
already  presented  to  the  members  ;  the  groups  of  the  symptoms 
have  not  been  chopped  up  end  dismembered  as  in  other  HomiBO- 
pathic  Materia  Medicas,  bat  given  whole  and  entire  as  tbey 
occurred.  This  is,  however,  the  only  materia  medica  in  vAie& 
tint  plan  ha*  been  followed.  (See  " '  Introduction '  to  HahnemoBn 
Materia  Medica,") 

As  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  a  general  idea  of  the 
morbid  state  producible  by  drags,  but  to  be  able  to  adapt  the 
particular  symptoms  producible  by  drugs  to  the  particular 
symptoms  presented  by  patienta,  the  leamd  most  important 
work  for  the  homceopathtc  practitioner  to  possess  is  a  Coii- 
PLKTB  AND  Handy  Repertobt,  or  index  to  the  symptoms  in 
the  Matma  Medica  Pwa;  the  Society  therefore  next  addressed 
itself  to  this  object.  Now,  the  essentials  of  a  complete  and 
bandy  repertory  are,  that  its  arrangement  shall  be  such  that 
any  symptom  may  be  quickly  found  ;  and  when,  and  wherever 
found,  the  symptom  ehall  be  comp]et«,  with  all  its  essential 
connections,  and  with  all  its  conditions  and  concomitants, 
and  its  locality,  distinctly  and  folly  given,  and  yet  the  book 
itself  be  of  sugh  a  size  as  to  be  easily  handled.     These  eeseu- 
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tiali  have  been  carefDUj>  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation  of 
the  BepeTtoiy  being  iuued  b;  the  Sodetj — Tht  Briti$k  B^mt- 
lory— And  it  will  be  found  that  the;  have  been  strictlj  carried 
out  in  the  fifteen  chapters  already  presented  to  the  nieinberB. 
It  maj  be  said :  It  ia  impossible  to  give  even  symptom  in 
the  materia  medica  under  all  the  separate  headings  of  all  its 
parte,  of  all  ita  oonditiona,  all  its  concomitants,  all  its  COD- 
neotions,  and  dl  its  looalitiea,  and  jet  "the  book  itaelf  be  of 
such  a  size  aa  to  be  easily  handled."  Tme,  it  had  previonelj 
been  found  to  be  impossible  ;  bat  this  difBcuItj  has  been  over^ 
come  in  the  Britnh  Efpertory,  and  this  has  been  done  without 
intnfering  witfa  the  general  usefulness  or  easy  reference ;  it  has 
been  accomplished  by  prioting  iu  the  ordinary  type  only  the 
vrord  looked  for,  and  filling  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  symp- 
tom in  cypher :  by  this  means  the  word  looked  for  is  found  as 
in  other  repertories,  but  each  time  the  mhcU  symptom  is  filled 
in  by  cyphers,  so  as  to  be  given  in  full  each  time,  but  to  occupy 
only  little  space.  Thus,  if  a  pain  be  looked  for  it  will  be  found 
in  full  io  orainary  type,  hut  the  condition,  the  concomitant  and 
the  locality  are  given  io  cypher ;  if  the  condition  be  looked  for  it 
will  be  found  printed  in  lull  as  usual,  but  the  pain,  the  con- 
comitant, and  the  locality  are  given  in  cypher ;  if  the  conoomitant 
be  looked  for  it  will  be  found  printed  as  in  other  repertories,  but 
the  pain,  the  condition,  and  the  locality  are  given  in  cypher ;  and 
90  if  the  hcaUty  be  looked  for  it  will  he  found  piinted  in  full, 
but  the  pain  with  its  conditions  and  concomitants  are  given  in 
cypher :  hence  each  time  any  part  of  any  symptom  is  looked  up, 
the  lehoU  tymptom,  with  all  its  natural  connections,  is  presented 
to  the  eye  of  the  practitioner  in  a  very  small  space.  And  tAu  » 
tht  only  reptrtory  in  which  tku  it  iht  cate.  Speaking  of  this 
repertory.  Dr.  Constontine  Bering  says: — "A  number  of  real,  iji^ 
Keli^ucattd  ph^fsiciaju,  have  performed  the  laborious  task,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  giving  the  homceopathio  practitioners  a 
bettor  work  than  any  former,  eveu  in  the  German  literature,  and 
in  a  more  conuse  form  a  repertory,  which  is  more  complete  than 
any  other.  ....  This  repertory  might  be  the  turning- 
point  in  the  course  of  our  art  in  England  and  here,  and  prevent 
the  rapid  'going  down'  which  has  become  apparent  of  lata 
jears," — American  Homofopathic  Revine,  18fi»-9,  vol.  i.,  p.  618. 

Now,  liesides  the  indications  for  the  use  of  drugs  presented  in 
their  pure  efEects  on  the  body  and  mind,  there  are  an  immense 
number  of  very  useful  indications  derived  from  the  una  in 
morbit;  and  though  these  "clinical  indications"  should  be 
carefully  excluded  from  the  materia  medica,  and  the  repertory 
thereto,  they  should  not  he  neglected.  The  Society  has,  there- 
fore, addressed  itself  to  the  cculecting  and  arranging  of  these  in 
repetorial  form,  in  the  Tuebafkutio  part  of  the  British 
Sepertory.    The  British  Honueopathic  Society  has  given  • 
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grant  of  £  100  towards  the  expeoaes  of  this  work.  For  the 
plftnandillustratioQaofthis  work,  see  BrtiithJownalof  Homath 
■pa^y,  xxxi.  (1873),  p,  386  ;  and  Monthly  Homaopalkic  Review 
(1870),  riv.,  p.  468;  (1871}  xv.,  pp.  88,  821,  661;  (1873)  xvij., 
pp.  634,  664,  730 ;  see  also  BrititK  Journal  of  Homosvpathy, 
MIX.,  wx.,  p.  140. 

The  benefits  of  forming  a  Society  of  this  kind  are,  that  a  fand 
is  provided  to  meet  the  expenses  of  publicatioii,  the  works  are 
published  as  economically  as  possible,  and  thej  are  supplied  to 
the  members  without  trouble  to  thero,  and  at  about  cost  price : 
UiuB,  booka  sold  to  non-members  at  ISs.  are  sold  to  members  at 
from  9s.  to  16b.  ;  those  sold  at  7s.  for  Ss.  6d. ;  those  at  4s.  for 
3s.  6d.,  and  so  on.  It  is  earnestly  hoped,  therefore,  that  every 
homtfiopathio  practiUoner  will  join  the  Society,  because,  to  carry 
out  its  objects,  and  fully  to  reap  the  advantages  it  offers,  and  to 
enable  it  to  pay  for  the  work  done  for  it,  it  is  ueceesary  that  the 
number  of  its  members  should  be  large.  There  are  in  Great 
Sntain  over  300  professed  homceopathic  practitioners,  and  yet 
only  88  are  members  of  this  Society ;  though  to  every  one  of 
them  its  works  are  absolutely  esseatial  to  accuracy  of  practice ! 
If  those  who  are  not  members  have  parohased  its  publicatione, 
they  have  each  paid  for  them  about  17e.  more  than  they  would 
have  done  had  they  been  members,  besides  having  withheld  from 
the  Society  the  assistance  of  their  countenance  and  support; 
and  they  have  so  far  retarded  the  progress  of  onr  noble  canse. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  membership,  is  to  send  the 
name  and  address  and  a  guinea  to  the  secretary,  Dr.  Jobm  W. 
Hatward,  117,  Grove  Street,  Liverpool  (if  P.O.O.,  made  payable 
at  Myrtle  Street),  and  he  will  forward  the  books  as  they  ara 
published.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  only 
members  that  are  wanted  but  it  is  workmen;  indeed,  the  funds 
are  in  excess  of  the  demands  for  them  ;  it  is  workers  that  are 
wanted,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  not  only  will  members 
surest  works  for  the  Society  to  publish  or  translate,  but  that 
they  will  themselves  also  assist  in  completing  the  Materia 
Medica,  the  Repertory,  and  the  Therapeutics  work  of  the 
Society.  The  work  offers  choice  calculated  to  meet  tlie  tastes  of 
all : — there  is  materia  medica  work,  which  will  suit  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  the  real  groundwork  and  science  of  homteopatby ; 
there  is  repertory  work,  which  will  suit  those  who  delight  in  truly 
symptomatio  treatment ;  and  there  is  the  clinical  work  which,  aa 
well  as  suiting  those  who  delight  in  keynotes,  will  also  offer  an 
opportunity  to  the  older  practitioners,  whose  long  experience  has 
taught  them  many  very  valuable  clinical  indications. 

These  three  spheres  of  work  are  confided  to  three  committees : 
I. — The  "  Materia  Medica  Committee,"  of  which  Dr.  Dudgeon  is 
convener;  II. — ^The  "Repertory  CommitteOi"  of  which  Dr. 
Drysdale  is  convener ;  III.— The  "  Therapeutic  ComiDitt«e,"  of 
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vbtoh  Dr.  Pope  is  cooTeoer;  and  all  vork  preseiited  to  the 
.Societjr  is  Bnally  aabmitted  to  IV. — The  "  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Committee,"  oompoeed  of  the  President,  Vice-PreaidenW 
and  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 
The  Works  alreadj— 1876— pabllshed  bj  the  Society  are:— 
I. — ^The  HAHMBMAtiii  Materia  Mkdiga,  containing:  KaS 
biehromiaim,    bj   Dr.    Dryadale;    Aeomlum,   hj    Dr. 
Dudgeon;  JnairacHm,bj Dr. Black;  DranxwHnitrieum, 
by  Dr.  B.  T.Blake;  and  BtOmlomia,  by  Dr.  R.  Hughes, 
n.— The  "Bbitish   Rb]>bktobt,"  containing:    chaps.  L 
"  Disposition,"  ii.  "  Mind,"  iii.  "  Head,"  ii.  "  Eyes," 
T.  "Ears,"  by  Dr.  Dudgeon ;  ri.  "  Nose  and  SmeU," 
vii.  "Face  and  Neck."  nii.  "Teeth  and  Gums,"  ii. 
"Mouth  and  Tongue,"  x.  "Throat,"  zi.  "Appetite, 
Taste,  and    DigeslioD,"   lii.   "  Acidity,  Nsnsea,  and 
Vomiting,"* z iii.  "Stomach,"  by  Drs.  Drysdale  and 
Stokes ;   ziv.  "  Abdomen,"  by  Drs.  DrysdiJe,  Stokes, 
and  Bayward ;   xv.  "  Stools  and  Anus,"  by  Dr.  H. 
Nankivdl. 
m. — The    "THBUAPXtmc    Part,"   specimen   chapters: 
"Bronchitis,"  by  Dr.  R.  Hughes;    "Jaundice,"  by 
Dr.  J.  Gibba  Blake;  "Acuta  Rheumatism,  by  Dra. 
Drysdale  and  Blake;   "Obesity,"  by  Dr.  Eer;    and 
"  Morbid  Growths,"  by  Dr.  Black. 
The   work   now   iu    hand    is — Materia   Mkdica:    Natrum 
muriatkum,  by  Dr.  Gallona; ;  Nqja  tripudiatu,  by  Dr.  Fyburn : 
CTolalvt,  by  Dr.  Hayward ;  Phasphonu,  by  Dr.  Burnett ;  lodins, 
by  Dr.  R.  Hughee;   Mercurivt,  by  Dr.  Hamkeb;   Conium,  by 
Dr.  D.  Dyce  Brown ;    Ifux  vomiea,  by  Dr.  Charles  Jones,  of 
Albany,  U.S.A. ;  AeUta  aud  ^leulut,  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Paine,  of 
Albany ;  PuhatUla,  by  Dr.  Woodward,  of  Chicago ;  Coioeyntk, 
by  Dr.  Nichol,  of  Montreal,  Canada ;  and  S^ta,  by  Dr.  Gale,  of 
Quebec     Rbpbrtort. — Supplement  to  chapters  L,  II.,  III.,  by 
Dr.  Dudgeon  ;  Chaps. — Female  Genitals,  by  Drs.  Drysdsle  and 
Stokes;  Male  Genitals,  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Clifton ;  Urinary  Organs, 
by  Dr.  Simpson ;  and  Skin,  by  Dr.  J.  G,  Blackley. 

As  work  urgently  wanting  doing  the  following  may  be  named : 
■ — Materia  Mkdica. — Agaricus,  Aloe,  Ammonium  carbonicuin, 
Antimonium  tartaricum,  Ai^ntum  nitricum.  Arnica  montana, 
Bertwris,  Dromium,  Bryonia,  Cantharis,  CheUdonium,  China, 
Clematis,  Coccus,  Golchicum,  Cnprum,  Cyclamen,  Digitalis, 
Gen  tianacrnciata,  Graphites,  Hyoscyamus,Ipecaouanha,Jugtaa8, 
Kali  nitricum,  Mezereum,  Opium,  Plumbum,  Rhus,  Sulphur, 
Thuja,  Tilia,  and  Zincum.  AH  tbese  are  powerful  and  well- 
proved  medicines,  and  their  present  Usts  of  symptoms,  arranged 
on  the  plan  of  the  Habnemana  Materia  Medica,  would  bring 
them  into  the  place  in  practice  they  richly  deserve.  Rbprbtobi, 
— Chapters :  Chest,  Heart  and  Luugs,  Back,  Upper  and  Lower 
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Estremities,  Sleep,  and  Fever.  TaBBAFXtJxic  Past. — An;  of 
the  diBeasee,  or  claesea  of  disease,  named  in  the  Registrar 
General's  Nosological  Tables. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  work,  and  that 
every  homiBopathio  practitioner  of  any  abuity  may  find  some, 
thing  to  do  to  help  on  the  art  by  which  he  lives  and  by  which 
he  wishes  to  build  up  name  and  fame.  We  say  to  all — old 
and  yonng,  English,  American,  Oennao,  and  French,  and 
indeed,  to  every  homceopsthic  practitioner  in  the  world — to 
every  one  who  lives  by  homoeopadiy  or  loves  our  noble  science— 
to  aU,  we  say.  Help  us.  To  each  one  we  say,  Will  j/ou  undertake 
to  collect  and  arrange  the  symptoms  of  one  of  the  well-proved 
dri^?  If  you  will,  write  to  that  efi'ect  to  the  Convener  of  the 
Materia  Medica  Committee,  Dr.  Dddqboh,  68,  Montagu  Square, 
London.  Will  you  undertake  one  of  the  remaining  chapters  of 
the  Repertory  ?  If  yon  will,  write  to  that  efiect  to  the  Convener 
of  the  Repertory  Committee,  Dr.  Dbtsdalb,  86a,  Rodney  Street, 
Liverpool.  Will  yov  undertake  to  collect  and  arrange  the 
clinical,  non -pathogenetic,  indications  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  disease?  If  you  wilt,  write  to  that  effect  to  the 
Convener  of  the  Therapeutic  Committee,  Dr.  A.  C.  Pofr,  3, 
FiuBbnry  Circus,  London.  The  Society  is  not  limited,  however, 
to  these  three  spheres  of  labour,  but  is  prepared  to  publish  other 
original  or  tranelatod  work  approved  of  by  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Committee. 

Note  to  OUT  Amariean  ColUague»:  To  you  we  earnestly  ^peaL 
To  you  we  say ; — Join  us,  help  us.  The  Society's  work  is  not 
British  ;  it  is  homceopathic,  and  intended  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  homceopatbic  practitioners  all  over  the  world,  and  its  com- 
pletion vrill  do  much  towards  perfecting  our  noble  art,  and 
rendering  it  capable  of  being  practised  with  accuracy  and 
certainty.  The  work  requires  your  help.  America  has  many 
young,  energetic,  enthusiastic,  and  capable  practitioners  and 
students  well  suited  to  the  work,  and  the  work  offers  choice  to 
all.  Send  your  name  and  subscription,  about  SG  76c.,  to  the 
Secretary,  and  mention  the  work  you  will  undertake. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 

Richard  Hugbes,  L.R.C.P.,  Pretidmt. 

Hbbbert  Nahkitell,  Vice-Presidtnt. 

JoHH  W.  Hayward,  M.D.,  Treaturer  and  Seerttary. 


DR.  FARQUHARSON  ON  HOMOKOPATHY. 
The  well-known  New  York  periodical  devoted  to  Materia  Medioa 
and  Therapeutics,  entitled  New  Eem«di«t,  has  in  its  July  namber 
tbs  following  criticism  upon  Dr.  Farquharson'a  artiue  in  the 
Praetitioger,  to  which  we  have  already  directed  attention  :— 
"  We  are  not  believers  in  the  homceopatbic  theory  of  oure« 
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nor  do  we  approre  of  the  methods  by  which,  as  a  clus,  hom<BO- 
{wthic  proctitioaers  in  this  coantrj  and  abroad  have  strivea  to 
increase  their  practice  or  acquire  friends  and  aapporters ;  hot 
we  are  equallj  tired  and  disgasted  with  the  oounse  parsued  by 
men  who  wish  to  be  thought  impartial,  and  profess  to  he 
governed  by  scientific  principles  in  the  discassioh  of  questions 
involved  in  the  claims  of  bomisopathj. 

"  While  we  can  but  agree  with  Dr.  Farquharson  that  cantion 
should  be  exeroieed  in  the  sale  and  use  of  active  remedies,  we 
recognise,  in  the  facts  he  mentions,  no  cause  for  greater  dis- 
crimination against  homceopathio  preparations  than  those  of  his 
own  or  our  Phsrmscopceia ;  and  we  do  object  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  and  multitudes  of  other  men  are  in  the  habit  of  writing 
and  apeakiug  about  the  bomtBopsthic  question.  Not  that  we 
wish  to  be  considered  defenders  of  homceopathy,  but  because  we 
believe  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  men  who  claim  to  be 
members  of  a  scientific  profession,  to  write  upon  matters  about 
which  tbey  confess  thai  they  do  not  know  the  focts. 

"Thirty  years  ago  the  American  Medical  Association  was 
etarl£d  ;  a  year  later,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medidne  came 
into  existence  ;  and  one  of  the  leading  motives  for  tbeir  organi- 
zation was  the  extinction  of  homceopathy.  While  there  are  to^ay 
more  homceopaths  in  the  United  States  than  in  all  the  world 
besides,  and  New  York  City  is  their  head-quarters,  the  number 
of  really  scientiBc  reports  of  investigations  into  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  their  theory  of  therapeutics  on  the  part  of  truly  scientific 
men  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  while  tha 
quantity  of  rubbish  which  has  appeared  in  print  is  about  &a 
edifying  and  devoid  of  common  sense  as  the  bulk  of  the  writings 
of  homteopaths  themselves :  and  the  iMper  of  Dr.  Farquharson, 
BO  &r  as  it  relates  to  the  practices  of  homcBopathic  physicians,  is 
little  better  than  the  rest  of  them. 

"As  for  Dr.  Johnson's  cases:  the  young  lady  who  was  sick 
for  eight  months,  because  she  look  twenty-five  drops  of  a 
hommopathic  tincture  of  camphor  might,  with  all  respect  to  both 
of  these  gentlemen,  just  as  likely  have  been  the  subject  of 
hysteria  as  a  sufferer  from  camphor-poisoning,  for  all  that  we 
can  learn  to  the  contrary  from  their  reports  of  the  cass.  The 
experiments  on  the  rabbits  with  aconite  prove  nothing  that  we 
did  not  know  before,  or  that  could  not  have  been  loamed  from 
the  pharmacist  who  sold  the  tincture;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  belladonna.  Since  homceopathy  has  been  in  existence, 
its  adherents  have  claimed  to  prepare  or  procure  for  their  use, 
tinctures  which  represent,  in  the  very  beet  degree,  the  active 
principles  of  the  remedies  employed,  and  in  concentrated  form. 
If  concentration  is  to  be  a  source  of  complaint,  why  in  tito  name 
of  all  that  is  rational  have  our  own  pharmacists,  chemists,  and 
experimental  therapeutics  been  encouraged,  for  years  past,  to 
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fleeli  for  the  active  properties  of  ornde  drugs,  and  give  tbem  to 
ua  in  the  form  of  alkaloids,  oleo-resios,  extracts,  etc.  ?  As  for 
.the  risk  of  poisoaiug,  which  may  result  from  their  use  in  un- 
skilful hands,  we  cannot  see  that  the  doctor's  arguments  wiB 
appljr  with  an;  greater  force  to  one  class  of  preparations  than 
thej  will  to  otiiers.  Neither  aconite  nor  belladonna,  arsenic  nor 
corrosive  sublimate,  can  be  taken  iudiscrimiuately  with  safety, 
whether  their  preparations  contain  double  or  treble  quantities  of 
ingredients  in  one  case  greater  than  in  another.  And  it  is  yeC 
to  be  proven,  we  think,  that  any  amount  of  legislation  in 
reference  to  the  sale  of  active  medicines  has  bad  any  perceptible 
influence  upon  the  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  either  bj  design 
or  accident.  He  says  that  one  of  the  great  boasts  of  homceo- 
pathists  used  to  be  that  no  mercury  or  injurious  metallic  sub- 
stance was  ever  prescribed  by  any  of  their  practitioners,  in  which 
statement  we  are  confident  he  ie  entirely  wrong.  The  sect  of 
Thorn psoDiane,  or  'Eclectics'  have  made  eucb  claims;  but  to 
our  personal  knowledge  both  mercuriua  and  arsenicam,  stibium 
and  argenturo  nitricum,  have  been  employed  by  bomceopathista . 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  claimed  to  be  among  their  most 
popular  and  valuaUe  remedies.  He  confesses  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  principles  of  those  who  practise  homceopathy,  and 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  as  little  acquainted  with  their  practices. 
HcTertheless  he  adds :  '  It  is  pretty  evident,  however,  that  to 
dose  diseases  solely  by  their  names,  and  to  prescribe  infinitesimal 
dilutions,  has  not  proved  sufficiently  captivating  to  the  enquiring 
intellect  of  this  sceptical  age  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  sustain  the 
principle  of  subdivision,  excessive  concentration  still  enables  th« 
practitioner  to  prescribe  a  minute  quantity  of  his  remedy.' 

"  This,  in  our  judgment,  contains  two  false  assumptions.  In 
the  first  place,  homoeopathic  physicians,  if  they  are  the  ones 
implied,  do  not  dose  diseases  solely  by  their  names.  If  there  haa 
«veT  been,  since  the  world  has  seen  sects  in  medicine,  one  whoee 
doses  have  been  regulated  by  symptoms,  it  has  been  the  homceo- 
pathic,  so-called.  Indeed,  their  excessive  regard  for  the  most 
trivial  sensations  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  the  prover  of  a 
remedy,  has  brought  upon  them  merited  derision,  and  led  to 
the  almost  utter  neglect  by  tbem  of  the  study  of  physiology 
and  pathology,  and  a  proper  classification  or  nomenclature  of 
diseases.  In  practice  they  sometimes  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
make  a  diagnosis  at  all;  or,  when  forced  to  do  so,  to  quiet 
anxious  friends,  or  to  have  a  handle  to  their  case,  disclose  their 
ignorance  of  pathology,  physiolt^,  and  physical  diagnosis.  As 
for  the  d^ree  of  dilutioii  in  which  they  emjJoy  their  remedies, 
if  Dr.  Farqaharson  had  taken  the  trouble  to  lessen  his  confessed 
ignorance  regarding  tiie  system  about  which  he  offers  bis  oon- 
oluaions.  he  would  have  learned  that  the  degree  of  dilution  or 
attenuation  is  a  qnestion  still  discussed  by  homieopaths  th«n- 
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seWea,  and  hu  bat  a  subordinate  connection  wiUi  their  ttieoiy 
of  the  action  of  remedies. 

"  What  they  cUim  nniversall^,  as  we  auderstand  the  qneetioii, 
is — 

" '  let  That  the  curative  power  of  a  specific  remedj  is  not  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  its  material  quantity. 

•"Sd.  That  a  drag  exerts  a  more  powerful  efiect  on  thoM 
organs  for  nhich  it  has  s  special  affinitj  when  these  organs  are 
eiek  than  when  the}>  are  heaUky ;  whence  it  follows  that  malUr 
doiet  of  the  same  drug  are  required  to  core  diseases  for  which  it 
is  the  specific  remedy,  than  would  be  needed  to  produce  that 
aymptoms  in  the  healthy  person. 

"  ■  3d.  That  not  only  are  smaller  doses  of  specifics  required  to 
eur«  diseasea  than  to  produce  their  symptoms  in  the  healthy; 
but  that,  when  the  symptoms  of  the  diseased  organism  are  timilar 
to  those  produced  in  the  healthy  subject  by  a  given  dmg,  then 
this  drug  will  act  curatively  on  that  organism  in  doses  to  small 
that  they  would  hardly  produce  any  effect  whateTer  on  the 
.  healthy  oi^anism.' 

"  HoK  small  these  doses  must  or  may  be  is  another  qneetion, 
and,  as  we  have  just  said,  is  one  about  which  homtBopatbists 
themselves  are  undecided.  All  this  talk  about  ridiculous  in- 
finiteeimals  is  but  beting  the  questioTi,  and  but  little  becomes 
men  who  utter,  in  the  same  breath,  their  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  homcBopathy. 

"  To  conclude,  there  is  nothing  in  the  propositions  which  we 
quote  above  which  is  not  susceptible  of  scientific  intestigation  ; 
and,  until  scientific  men  are  prepared  to  deny  the  soundness  of 
their  cluma  to  truth  upon  the  basis  of  the  same  tests  that  are 
applied  to  other  qnestions  in  therapeutics,  let  us  have  an  end  of 
such  papers  as  the  one  we  refer  to,  and  which  mahe  us  pray  to 
be  ddivered  from  onr  friends." 

LUNACY  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
It  appears  from  the  Thirtieth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  just  issued,  that  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  there  were 
in  England  and  Wales,  64,910  lunatics,  idiots,  and  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  showing  an  increase  of  1,133  upon  the  number 
on  the  first  day  of  1876.  It  is  stated  that  this  is  the  smallest 
annual  increase  since  1869,  which  is  the  first  of  the  series  for 
which  complete  information  is  available.  In  1869,  the  number 
of  lunatics  was  only  returned  at  36,703 ;  and,  after  due  allow- 
ance for  increase  of  population,  the  increase  of  lunacy  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  has  been  equal 
to  48.4  per  cent,  in  the  seventeen  years.  At  tiie  begiTining  of 
1869,  the  proportion  of  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales  was 
equal  to  18.7  per  10,000  persons  living ;  whereas,  on  January 
1st  last,  this  proportion  had  increased  to  36.8.     Of  the  64,910 
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InnaticB  reported  apon  at  the  beginning  of  tbia  yoar,  39,843  were 
males,  and  36,674  were  femalee ;  the  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  two  sexes  living  was  34.9  per  10,000  males,  and  38.6  in 
ths  same  number  of  females.  Female  lunatics  are  not  only 
actualljr  more  numerooe  than  male  lunatics,  but  also  show  a- 
lai^er  proportion  to  the  population,  but  after  due  allowance  for 
increase  of  population  the  increase  of  female  lunacy  during  the 
aeventeen  years,  1859-76,  has  been  greater  than  that  of  males 
during  the  same  period.  The  ratio  of  male  lunacy  to  population 
in  the  seventeen  years  stiowed  an  increase  equal  to  43.0  per 
cent.,  whereas  the  increase  in  the.  ratio  of  female  lunacy  was 
44  per  cent.  With  reference  to  the  frequent  assertion  that 
intemperance  is  the  actaal  cause  of  the  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  lunacy  that  come  under  treatment,  it  is  difficult  in  the  face 
of  the  before-mentioned  figures  to  avoid  oiie  of  two  conclusions. 
Either  the  iu&uence  of  intemperance  upon  lunacy  has  been 
much  exaggerated,  or,  judged  by  the  lunacy  returns,  intem- 
perance has  increased  more  rapidly  among  females  than  among 
males  during  the  past  seveateen  years.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  accept  the  latter  conclusion,  more  especially  as  it  would  seem 
to  necessitate  a  belief  that  there  is  more  intemperance  among 
women  than  among  men.  It  may,  however,  he  possible  that 
intemperance  is  mere  likely  to  produce  lunacy  in  women  than 
among  men.  With  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  lunacy 
to  population  during  the  past  seventeen  years,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that,  among  pauper  lunatics,  it  has  been  equal  to  47  per 
cent;  whereas,  among  private  lunatics,  the  increase  in  the  ratio 
has  not  exceeded  3S  per  cent.  On  January  1st  last,  no  less  than 
88  per  oent  of  the  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales  were  pauper 
lunatios;  the  proportion  of  paupers  being  66  percent  among 
the  male,  and  90  per  cenL  among  the  female  lunatics.  It  is 
evident  that  there  is  an  increasing  proporUon  of  lunatics  treated 
as  paupers  in  our  workhouses  and  county  asjlums. — Brituh 
Iferfinu  Jottmal. 

LONDON   SCHOOL  OF  HOM(EOPATHY. 
Dr.  Bates  has  requested  us  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following  promises  of  subscriptions  to  the  School : — 

Lord  Ebury subscription  £36    0  0 

RobertMUler,  Esq.,  perDr.  Lade donation  100    0  0 

R.  S.  Holford,  Esq annual  for  10  years     10     0  0 

Urs.  Lindsay donation    36    0  0 

„        „     annaal      6*0  0 

Mrs.  Garrett    60    0  0 

Mrs.  Wiukworth annual  for  6  years    10    0  0 

F.  Black,  Esq.,  M.D „  „  6    0  0 

E.  C.  UolUnd,  Esq.,  M.D ,  „  .8    8  0 
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Oeueral  Sir  A.  Lawrenoe aaDaaJ  3    3    0 

Rev.J.  HaU ,  110 

C.  R.  Fleury,  Esq.,  M.D ,  110 

C.  E.  Williams,  Esq.,  M.D.    ...additional  sab.  3    0    0 

THE  LONDON  HOMffiOPATHIC  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  HOMCEOPATHY. 
Ddbiho  the  ensuiDg  Seedon  lectures  on  Materia  Medlca  ind 
Practical  Medicine  will  be  delivered  at  the  Hospital  by  Dr. 
HuoHBS  aod  the  medical  officers  of  the  Institution.  The  Open- 
ing Address,  The  SdenHfie  Character  of  Homaopalhy,  will  be 
given  by  Dr.  Pope  on  Thnrsda?  the  19th  inst.,  at  5  p.m.  Oa 
this  occasion  and  at  the  lectures  to  be  subsequectly  deliTered, 
members  of  the  medical  profession  are  invited  to  attend. 

BRITISH  HOMCEOPATHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  ensuing  Session  will  take  pUce  on 
Thnrsaay  the  6th  insL,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Edwabd 
Blake,  of  Reigate,  On  Svme  Fornti  of  Pthrie  Duetus. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   LONDON   SCHOOL   OF   HOM(EOPATHY. 
To  tht  Editon  of  tht  MorUhly  Homceopathic  Review. 

Gentlemen, — Dr.  Drury  teUs  me  that  the  words  "a  veiy 
grave  tuppreuio  ten,"  in  my  letter  to  you  of  last  month,  fasve 
given  much  pun  and  offence  to  the  officers  of  the  Sta£  I  '^ 
Teiy  wiUing  to  believe  that  there  was  no  deliierata  misstatement 
in  the  letter  of  the  Staff,  which  I  felt  bound  to  criticise,  and  I 
regret  that  I  did  not  bo  frame  the  sentence,  as  to  esprew  m? 
meaning  in  such  a  way,  as  to  have  saved  the  gentlemen  of  the 
8ta!ff  from  irritation.  It  is  a  great  matter  to  keep  ourselves  m 
peace,  and  so  to  conduct  a  controversy  as  to  give  personal  offence 
to  none.  I  therefore  regret  that  I  did  not  frame  my  senUnce 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  express  my  real  feeling  with  B>ok 
exactness,  and  say  "  a  very  grave,  though  I  am  tniUnff  to  bt^f* 
vmntentiamd,  tvppratto  ven. 

The  letter  of  the  Suff  was  80  worded,  as  to  give  the  impressiaii 
that  they  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  movemwit  to  found  a 
school,  whereas  the  whole  truth  is  that  the  prospectus  was  rew 
(though  informally)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lectures  Committee,  at 
which  some  memtiers  of  the  Staff  were  present,  (and  of  which 
they  are  all  members).  Although  Dr.  Bleckley,  through  soma 
mistake,  was  not  summoned.  It  u  true  no  vote  was  taken,  but 
it  is  equaUy  true  that  the  intention  to  print  the  prospectus  and 
circulate  it,  met  the  appproval  of  all  but  one  of  the  memben 
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present,  and  he  merely  reserved  his  opinion  and  did  not  oppose. 
The  suppression  of  these  facts  amouDts  to  a  "  nipprettio  veri," 
but  I  am  willing  to  believe  in  Dr.  Drury's  assertion,  that  such 
avoidance  of  the  ichoU  truth  was  unintentional,  and  I  therefore 
veiy  gladly  amend  raj  sentence  to  "  a  very  grave,  though  I  am 
willing  to  believe  uiiiutentioiial,  tupprassio  v«rt." 
Yours,  Sec., 

Willi  AH  Bates. 

HOM(EOPATHIC  CONGRESS. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Monthly  Homaopathic  Beview. 

Gentlemen, — Whilst  the  late  Congress  is  freah  in  our  memory, 
permit  me  to  ofifer  one  or  two  suggeetions  in  reference  to  the 
future.  If  these  Meetings  are  to  become  a  permanent  in- 
stitution, it  is  an  impression  left  upon  my  mind,  and  upon  the 
minds  of  several  of  my  oolteagues,  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the 
subject,  that  a  little  more  pro-arrangement  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  would  be  very  useful. 

I  allude  more  especially  to  the  selection  of  the  place  of  meeting. 
It  is  generally  understood,  that  the  choice  of  a  President  ia 
arranged  beforehand,  and  with  the  moat  exc«llent  effect.  Uore 
fit  or  proper  men  than  those  who  have  hitherto  been  elected  to 
the  Presidential  chair,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find — why 
should  not  the  same  forethought  be  directed  to  the  choice  of  the 
best  place  for  the  next  meeting?  This  important  question  is, 
apparently,  left  to  be  decided  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  best  selection  is  not  always  made. 
Liverpool,  for  example,  which  has  been  fixed  upon  for  the  next 
Congress,  has  doubtless  many  attractions,  beyond  that  of  being 
the  home  of  some  of  our  most  esteemed  colleagues.  But  it  has 
the  great  disadvantage  of  being  an  immense  distance  from 
LoniK>n,  and  the  South  of  England.  It  cannot  be  reached 
except  at  a  great  cost  of  time  and  money  ;  and  seeing  that  the 
Congress  last  year  was  held  at  Manchester — a  neighbouring 
town — it  does  appear  that  our  more  Northern  brethren  have 
shown  but  scant  consideration  for  the  convenience  of  their 
Southern  colleagues,  unless  we  are  to  infer,  that,  with  malice 
aforethoDght,  they  wished  to  discourage  our  attendance !  I 
trust  that  on  future  occasions  these  considerations  will  have 
more  weight ;  that  the  satgect  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
executive ;  and  that  two  or  three  places,  whose  claims  have  been 
well  considered,  will  be  recommended  to  the  meeting,  from  which 
to  make  ft  selection.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  presence 
of  a  local  secretary  in  any  particular  town  is  a  matter  of  much, 
if  any,  importance.  There  can  be  but  very  little  difficulty  in 
securing,  in  almost  any  good  country  town,  a  room  for  Urn 
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meeting,  and  a  place  to  dine  at,  aud  that  is  all  that  is  reaUf 
necesBary. 

One  other  su^eation.  It  would  be  well  that  it  ehoold  be 
known,  who  they  are  who  constitute  the  Executive  Committee, 
and,  also,  that  all  the  members  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  places  and  hours  of  its  meetings,  so  that,  if  thej  choee, 
thej  could  attend  andjoiu  iu  its  detiberntions. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

September  2fitli,  1876.  S.  Yeldham. 

F.S. — The  Execntive  Council  might  also,  have  the  power  of 
selection  and  veto  of  papers  offered  for  discussioQ  at  Congressea. 
— S.  Y. 


Page  £36  (Sept.),  Une  17,  for  CkremomaUr  read  Thermom*ter. 
Page  475  (Aug.),  line  17  from  bottom,  for  htallh  read  Uelh. 

NOTICES   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*o°  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  manuicripla. 

Dr.  Wehselh(KFT. — We  have  fonrarded  your  communication  to 
the  Editors  of  the  Britith  Jowmti  of  Bmttw^oihy.  Aa  it  u  a  reply 
to  an  article  in  that  journal,  it  ia  muui  more  appropriate  that  it  ahoola 
appear  in  it  than  in  this. 

CTommunications,  &c.,  have  .been  rec^ved  from  Drs.  Bates, 
Bebbii>ge,  Morkibsok,  Yhldsah,  Drurt,  and  Buck  (London); 
Hr.  Prowse  [Cambridge) ;  Mr.  Ikwin  (Darlinrton) ;  Dr.  NiCHOIfON 
(Cliftoa);  Mr.  A.  C.  CUFTOIf  (Northampton),  && 

BOOKS  AND    PER^ICALS    RECEIVED. 

Th»  HomaopaOae  World,  August.     London. 

Th»  Chemitt  and  Drugffiit,  August.    London. 

7%a  Medical  Examiner,  August    London. 

The  Giteutta  Medical  Journal,  July.     Calcutta. 

Th«  Indian  Daily  Nmoa,  Aug.  16.    Calcutta. 

L'Art  Midieal,  Aug.     Paris. 

PtuumatomMry.    By  Edudnd  A.  MnsPHT.    New  Orleans. 

Aphatia.     By  Ediiund  A.  Mcbphy.     New  Orleana. 

Sjinal  Affecliont.     By  Edudkd  A.  Mubf&t.     New  Orleans. 
Itelro-Sta-gery.     By  Edmund  A.  MuRPHY.     New  Orleans. 
Fifth  Annual  Report  t{f  the  Bomamaihic  Atylum  for  Oit  Intant, 

Afiddletoum,  State  of  Neto  York. 
Z%«  Vmltd  Slate*  Medical  Invett^tor,  August.    Chicago, 
n«  Sahnemamtian  Monthly,  August.    Chicago. 
ASgunainc  Sam.  Zeitung,  AuguaL     Leipiic. 
£(  CriUrio  Midioo,  August. 

Papers,  Dispensary  Seporta  and  Book*  for  Review  to  be  sent  to 
Dr.  Pops,  2,  Finsbury  (Srcus,  B.C.,  or  to  Dr.  D.  Dyck  Brown, 
261,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 
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THE  BRITISH  HOMffiOPATHIC  CONGRESS. 

The  meeting  of  medical  men  practising  bomceopathy, 
recently  lield  at  Clifton,  was  beyond  compare  the  most 
important  in  ite  bearings  upon  tbe  future  of  bomceopathy, 
tbat  baa  hitherto  been  held  in  this  country.  There  was  a 
degree  of  determination  displayed,  that  our  pubbc  insti- 
tutions should  be  thoroughly  criticised,  their  shortcomings 
unrelentingly  exposed,  and  measures  calculated  to  improve 
their  usefulness  pressed  upon  those  who  are  responsible  for 
their  utility,  that  indicated  tbe  existence  of  a  sound  and 
healthy  feeling  amongst  us.  "  Measures,  not  men,"  was 
tbe  principle  which  directed  all  who  addressed  tbe  Con- 
gress,  whether  on  tbe  question  of  the  proposed  School  of 
Homoeopathy,  the  position  of  tbe  London  HovtBopa^ic 
Hospital,  or  the  constitution  of  the  British  Homceopathic 
Society.  A  greater  degree  of  real  life  was  apparent,  a 
more  thorough  interest  in  homceopathy  itself  was  shown, 
than  we  remember  witnessing  on  any  previous  occasion  of 
&ie  kind. 

The  Congress  was  opened  by  an  admirable,  suggestive, 
and  spirit-stirring  address  from  the  President,  Dr.  Hatlb. 
This,  by  publishing  it  in  our  present  number,  we  hare 
much  pleasure  in  enabling  our  readers  to  ponder  over. 

A  reference  to  tbe  discussions  which  took  place,  will 

show  that  the  subject  of  the  proposed  School  of  Homceo- 
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pathjr  in  London  was  thoronghly  examined  in  all  in 
bearings.  That  it  was  higli  time  that  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  homceopathy  should  he  prorided,  was  onani* 
monsly  determined.  On  this  point  no  difference  of  opiaion 
was  displayed.  It  was  with  equal  unanimity  resolved 
that  cooises  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medico  and  Practical 
Medicine  should  be  regularly  deUvered  by  men  acknow- 
ledged to  be  competent  to  teach  these  sabjects.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  salaries,  payable  out  of  a  fund  raised 
for  the  purpose,  should  be  awarded  to  such  lecturers. 
When,  however,  the  question  of  the  body  by  whom  they 
should  be  appointed  came  to  be  discussed,  niuch  difference 
of  opinion  was  at  once  perceptible.  Hitherto,  a  committee 
of  the  British  Homceopathic  Society  has  conducted  the 
details  connected  with  lecturing  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Practical  Medicine,  and  the  lectures  have  been  delivered 
in  connection  with  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  give  too  much  credit  to  the 
Society  for  what  it  has  already  done  in  this  matter.  It 
took  the  initiative  in  everything,  and  provided  the  fnuds 
which  have  rendered  these  lectures  possible.  The  Board 
of  Management  of  the  Hospital  have  also  done  good 
service,  for  which  they  deserve  the  thanks  of  all,  in  pro- 
viding the  required  accommodation,  and  for  permitting 
their  wards  to  be  visited  by  medical  men  and  students  for 
the  purpose  of  clinical  instruction.  These  benefits  appear 
to  us  to  have  been  sadly  overlooked  by  those  who  opposed 
the  Society  having  any  influence  in  the  management  of 
the  School,  or  the  Hospital  having  any  connection  with 
it.  The  Society  is  Qot,  it  appears,  popular  with  prac- 
titioners in  the  country.  The  Hospital  is  weighted  with 
a  "  fiindamental  rule,"  which  has  never  ceased  to  cause 
annoyance  since  its  first  promulgation.  Hence  it  was 
resolved  that  the  management  of  the  School  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  separate  body ;  one  formed 
by  those  who  have  subscribed  to  its  maintenance.  This 
is  perhaps  as  good  a  plan  as  could  have  been  snggested. 
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But  while  commendinf^  it,  we  do  not  forget  that  it  ie  to 
the  Society  we  are  indebted  for  having  had,  bo  far,  any 
approach  to  a  School  at  all. 

What  the  objections  to  the  Society  are  we  are  at  a 
loaB  to  imagine.  Every  qualified  medical  man  practising 
homoeopathy,  who  conducts  himself  in  harmony  with  pro- 
fessional usage,  is  admissible  to  its  membership.  The 
subscription  is  only  a  guinea  per  annum.  The  money  is 
spent  solely  in  work  calculated  to  be  useful  to  homceo- 
pathy.  It  has  devoted  considerable  sums  to  the  Hospital, 
has  published  a  Pharmacopceia,  and  has  home  the  ex- 
penses contingent  on  two  courses  of  lectures  being  deli- 
vered, during  the  last  two  years,  on  subjects  connected 
with  homoeopathy.  It  is  also,  we  believe,  prepared  to 
spend  more  money  in  similar  work.  Gentlemen  who  do 
not  find  it  convenient  to  frame  their  professional  conduct 
in  harmony  with  the  generally  understood  rules  of  medical 
ethics,  who  advertise  themselves,  sell  patent  medicines,  or 
do  other  things  unworthy  of  members  of  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, are  rightfully  excluded  from  a  professional  society, 
and  are  equally  without  a  claim  to  influence  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  medical  school  or  to  hold  office  la  a  hospital. 
Such — if  any  such  there  be — may  object  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Society.  But  they  can  scarcely  expect  their 
objections  to  meet  with  consideratioa.  The  fact,  however, 
that  many  estimable  men,  both  in  London  and  in  the 
country,  who  we  should  be  glad  to  welcome  at  the  British 
Homoeopathic  Society,  do  complain  of  its  constitution, 
must  be  recognised.  And  we  hope  that  the  Society  will, 
as  early  as  possible,  take  steps  to  ascertain  what  their 
grounds  of  grievance  are,  and  that  they  will  be  met  and 
remedied  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Hospital,  too,  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  hostile 
criticism.  One  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Hospital  is, 
that  its  medical  officers  must  be  members  of  the  British 
Homoeopathic  Society.  That  the  subscribers  to  a  public 
hospital  should   he  limited  in   their   choice   of  medical 
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ofGcen  to  members  of  a  private  society,  has  much  in  it 
tliat  ia  repugnant  to  our  views  of  what  is  right.  Member- 
ship of  the  Society  is  not  like  a  diploma — a  certificate  of 
knowledge — it  means  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  the  case 
before  us  it  has  the  advantage  of  restricting  the  choice  of 
the  subscribers  to  qualified  medical  men,  who  acknowledge 
their  belief  in  homoeopathy.  There  are,  however,  various 
ways  in  which  this  end  might  be  equally  well  and  much 
more  conveniently  attained.  Still,  while  objecting  to  this 
fundamental  rule,  we  see  nothing  in  its  existence  which 
can  absolve  us  from  the  duty  of  supporting  the  Hospital, 
provided  the  work  done  at  it  is  well  done.  It  has  never 
prevented  us  from  securing  the  services  of  the  best 
medical  officers  we  could  get.  No  one  has,  as  yet,  been 
prevented  from  being  placed  on  the  Staff,  in  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  this  rule,  who  would  have  done  more 
credit  to  the  Institution  than  those  who  have  filled  its 
offices.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  wtU  be  gained  by 
appealing  to  the  Board  of  Management,  or  the  Subscribers, 
to  do  away  with  this  rule.  No  amount  of  "  pressure  *'  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  by  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
schemes  of  public  usefulness  or  otherwise,  can  alter  this 
law.  Keither  the  Board  of  Management  nor  the  Sub- 
scribers have  any  power  in  the  matter.  Some  Six  thousand 
pounds  have  been  given  to  the  Hospital  on  the  under- 
standing that  this  rule  is  observed,  and  the  trustees  are 
responsible  for  its  observance  so  long  as  they  retain  pos- 
session of  this  money.  This  rule  is,  we  believe,  unalterable 
without  the  consent  of  the  donors.  This  consent  Dr.  Qcii* 
might  doubtless  obtain  without  difficulty.  His  doing  so 
would  be  a  wise  step  on  bis  part;  it  would  afford  evidence 
of  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  medical 
brethren,  that  would  do  much  towards  sustaining  that 
respect  and  esteem  for  him  which,  while  in  full  vigour, 
his  presence  always  inspired,  but  which  has,  we  fear,  been 
somewhat  impaired  by  his  long  absence  from  any  meeting 
either  of  the  Hospital  or  of  the  Society.     We  can  assure 
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him  that  the  feeling  on  this  question,  which  exists  in 
minds  of  men  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  consideration, 
of  manj  whose  support  he  would  regard  as  of  consequence, 
is  a  strong  one ;  and  by  allowing  it  to  rankle  He  is  im- 
perilling the  best  interests  of  the  Hospital. 

Not  onlj  was  this  rule  expressly  referred  to  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  Hospital,  but  the  present  state  of  the  Institu- 
tion itself  was  also  regarded  as  unsatisfactory.  This  feeling, 
so  far  from  being  allayed  by  Dr.  Dkory's  speech,  waa 
strengthened  by  it.  Dr.  Drurt  said  that  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  number  of  patients  in  the  wards  waa  only  28,  and 
his  colleague.  Dr.  Maceechnie,  who  seemed  especially 
anxious  to  let  all  know  how  low  the  Hospital  had  sunk  ia 
popular  esteem,  corrected  him  by  saying  that  the  number 
was  26 1  A  few  years  ago  there  were  65  beds  all  filled, 
and  patients  desiring  admission  were  compelled  to  be 
refused  for  want  of  room!  Why  is  this?  Why  this 
falling  off  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  patients?  Dr. 
Drury  seemed  to  suggest,  that  if  the  members  of  the  Staff 
had  been  on  the  Board,  such  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
beds  would  not  have  been  displayed.  For  our  part  we 
beliere  that,  if  the  members  of  the  Staff  had  been  more 
frequently  in  the  wards,  and  had  visited  them — when  they 
did  visit  them — more"  punctually,  such  a  collapse  as  this 
would  not  have  occurred.  Sut  when  one  medical  officer 
is,  during  six  months,  absent  from  his  post  no  less  than  37 
per  cent,  of  the  occasions  on  which  he  had  engaged  to  be 
present,  and  is  from  one  to  six  hours  late  in  paying  another 
S7  per  cent  of  the  visits  he  had  undertaken  to  make  at  an 
appointed  hour,  and  when  others  of  his  colleagues  have 
been  but  little  less  negligent  iu  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duties  than  he  has  been — we  do  not  think  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  patients  from  65  to  26  is  anything  to  be 
wondered  at.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that,  with 
a  return  of  greater  regularity  and  punctuality  daring  the 
last  two  or  three  months,  the  admissions  into  the  wards 
have  increased  considerably.    The  Medical  Officers  may 
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rely  upon  it,  that  the'  number  of  patients  in  the  Hospital 
depends  entirely  apon  their  attention  to  their  duties,  the 
care  vith  which  they  prescribe,  and  the  confidence  they 
inspire  in  those  who  repair  to  the  Hospital.  No  amount  of 
attendance  at  Board  Meetings  can  compensate  for  an  im- 
perfect performance  of  duty  in  the  wards.  The  nursing  is 
admirably  condncted,  and  every  provision  that  a  Board 
can  make  for  the  comfort  of  the  patients  is  to  be  found 
there.  We  are  sure  that  any  visitor  to  our  Hospital  will 
agree  with  us  that  a  more  cleanly,  more  thoroughly  well 
Tentilated,  or  better  ordered  institution  it  would  be  difficult 
to  meet  with.  All  that  is  required  to  revive  its  former 
prestige  is  that  its  Medical  Officers  shall  throw  mote  life 
and  energy  into  the  performance  of  their  duties  than  they 
have  done  for  three  or  four  years  past.  No  better  stimulus 
can  they  have  to  induce  them  to  do  so  than  that  afforded 
by  the  presence  of  students  around  the  beds  of  their 
patients. 

The  resolutions  with  reference  to  tbe  School,  proposed 
by  Dr.  Bates,  were  all  carried  in  spirit,  if  not  in  letter, 
though  the  majority  were  adopted  as  he  framed  them. 
That  which  referred  to  the  appointment  of  an  Examining 
Board  was  very  wisely  withdrawn,  as  its  discussion  would 
evidenUy  have  exoited  strong  opposition.  All  tbut  we 
require  is  efficient  teaching  of  the  Materia  Medica  and 
the  way  to  use  it,  together  with  clinical  illustrations  of 
■uch  teachings.  We  desire  no  diploma,  no  officially  con- 
ferred document  which  shall  give,  what  would  in  reality 
be,  a  fictitious  pre-eminence  to  one  man  over  another. 
For  the  lecturers  to  give  to  each  student  a  certificate  of 
having  attended  these  lectures  would  be  amply  sufficient 
evidence  of  a  practitioner  having  studied  homsopathy. 
And  this  is  all  that  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect. 
Anything  which  bears  about  it  the  nature  of  a  diploma, 
proceeding  from  an  unchartered  and  unincorporated  body, 
savours  of  a  pretence.  We  believe  that,  however  popular 
VHph  an  arrangement  might  be  with  the  general  public^  it 
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would  alienate  from  the  School  maoy  of  those  within  the 
profession  whose  support  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  retain.  Our  object  is  simply  to  extend  a  knowledge  of 
a  therapeutic  method,  untaught  in  the  ordinary  medical 
schools,  hut  one  which  we  believe  every  educated  practi- 
tioner ought  to  be  acquainted  with.  In  the  course  of 
time,  if  our  teaching  is  successful,  the  influence  of  those 
who  have  studied  at  the  London  School  of  Homteopathy 
will  be  fek  at  the  ordinary  examining  hoards  of  the 
country,  and  an  examination  in  homoeopathic  therapeutics 
will  he  necessary  before  candidates  can  receive  their 
diplomas.  We  have  already  nineteen  examining  and 
licensing  bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom— we  do  not  want 
a  twentieth. 

To  constitute  the  School  then,  all  now  required  is  the 
appointment  of  Trustees  and  a  Council.  The  Trustees 
should,  we  think,  he  all  non-profeasional  men;  and  the 
Council  might  well  be  divided,  one-half  being  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  the  other  of  gentlemen 
unconnected  with  it.  By  the  Council  two  thoroughly 
qualified  teachers  of  Materia  Medica  and  practical  medicine 
should  be  appointed  to  lecture  at  stated  intervals ;  and  one 
at  least  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Hospital  should  be 
chosen  as  a  lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine.  At  the  close 
of  each  year  the  Council  should  issue  a  report  to  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  state  of  the  School. 

This,  at  alt  events,  is  all  that  we  can  aim  at  at  present; 
and  if  so  much  is  accomplished,  we  believe  that  a  very 
useful  work  will  have  been  begun — and  its  success  will  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  efiSciency  and  popularity  of  Uie 
lecturers  who  undertake  the  duties  of  the  School. 

We  trust  that  the  discussions  which  have  occurred  will 
lead  to  a  revival  of  that  interest  which  was  wont  to  be 
taken  in  our  public  Institutions.  At  the  same  time,  we 
hope  that  our  colleagues  will,  if  satisfied  that  they  are 
doing  a  good  work,  not  withhold  tiom  them  their  support, 
because  the  details  of  management  are  not  in  all  things 
what  they  think  they  might  advantageously  he. 
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THE  MEDICAL  WORLD ; 
ITS  PAR'HES,  ITS  OPINIONS,  AND  THEIE 
TENDENCIES.' 
Gbktlemeh, — I  think  we  have  arrived  at  a  period  in  oar 
biatory  as  a  party  among  the  practitioners  of  medicine,  at 
which  we  are  able  to  take  a  review  of  our  position  in  a 
calm  and  unprejudiced  way.     As  regards  our  opponents, 
the  heat  and  animosity  of  active  persecution  is  over,  the 

Eolicy  of  masterly  inactivity  and  strict  blockade  has  nearly 
een  played  out.  Prejudice  and  party  epirit  are  beginning 
to  grow  weak  under  the  influence  of  more  accurate  ib- 
formation  and  better  feelings;  and  the  appeals  of  justice 
are  beginning  to  have  a  chance  of  being  heard.  Refusals 
to  meet  us  have  ceased  to  he  hitter,  are  often  indeed 
apologetic ;  and  gentlemen  feel  sore  at  beine  tied  up  by  a 
Bet  of  arbitrary  rules,  laid  down  during  the  prevalence 
of  excited  feelings,  in  which  they  have  ceased  to  share, 
perhaps  have  never  partaken.  I  may  add  that  many  now 
disregard  these  rules,  and  will  not  be  bound  by  them. 

So  much  as  regards  the  outward  aspects  and  external 
relations  of  the  opposition.  The  signs  are  still  more 
favourable  when  we  look  within.  The  pernicious  and 
destructive  practices  of  blood-letting,  purgation,  and  sali- 
vation have  passed  away.  The  time  has  passed  when 
violence  done  to  the  human  frame  could  be  called  in  any 
Bense  heroic.  Yet  it  is  hardly  sixty  years  ago  when  a 
princess,  the  next  in  succession  to  the,  throne,  and  the 
nope  of  the  nation,  was  j)led  and  reduced  by  way  of  pre- 
caution— prophylatically,  I  may  say — till  she  sank  under 
a  natural  process,  which  the  poorest  cottager  in  the  realm, 
left  to  the  mercies,  and  even  the  inclemencies  of  nature, 
passes  through  with  small  help  and  little  risk, — certainly 
with  no  prophylactic  treatment.f  It  is  but  fifty-six 
years  ago  since  her  father,  George  IV.,  was  bled  by 
the  order  of  one  eminent  physician  to  eighty  ounces, 
and  as  if  that  had  not  been  enough,  by  the  order  of 
another  distinguished  physician  to  fifty  ounces ;   which 

*  The  Presidential  Address  st  tbe  Conirrees  held  et  Clifton,  SepU 
21, 1876. 

t  I  was  told  by  an  old  lady  Mend  that  in  her  time  lediei  were  bled 
in  pi^nancy,  to  prevent  at>orlion.  Possibly  the  huSj  coat  of  the 
blood  ID  jnegnanoy  may  have  had  sonwtliiDg  to  do  with  it 
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latter  bleeding.  Bays  GreTiIle,  "  certaioly  saved  his  life, 
for  he  must  hare  died  if  he  haid  not  been  blooded."  This, 
however,  waa  not,  it  seems,  enough,  for  in  a  day  or  two 
twenty  ounces  more  were  taken,  with  the  view,  I  suppose, 
of  improving  his  condition,  his  life  having  been  already 
saved  by  the  second  bleeding.  A  short  time  after,  the 
unfortunate  Queen  Caroline,  in  her  last  illness,  was  bled  to 
sixty  ounces,  but  unfortunately  succumbed  to  the  disease 
—not,  of  course,  to  the  bleeding — before  her  life  could  be 
saved  by  the  abstraction  of  forty  ounces  more,  which  Lord 
Brougham  said  had  been  intended.  These  things  are  not 
done  now;  indeed,  if  done,  would  be  encountered  by 
suits  at  law,  and  the  penalties  of  malprazis.  The  times 
are  changed ;  the  seasons — ^not  the  physical,  but  the  intel- 
lectaal — have  altered ;  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a  young 
physician  of  ten  years'  standing  who  has  ever  seen  a 
patient  bled.  One  who  passed  in  1871  assured  me  he 
never  had. 

One  admires  the  simple  faith,  the  depth  of  the  con- 
victions which  carried  the  practitioners  of  the  time  through 
these  sanguinary  practices.  One  hundred  and  fifty  ounces 
of  royal  blood  on  one's  hands  is  a  serious  matter,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  being  human.  There  is  a  naiceti  about  the 
whole  procedure  which  is  quite  touching  and  really  in- 
structive. For  these  were  not  experiments  made  by 
young  practitioners  t»  corpora  vili,  for  whom  a  Vivisection 
Act  might  be  needful — experiments  made  on  obscure  per- 
sons, whose  fate  would  make  no  noise ;  they  were  prac- 
tices sanctioned  by  the  highest  wisdom  and  greatest  expe- 
rience of  the  profeBsion.  It  was  the  Baillies,  the  Henry 
Halfords,  and  the  Matthew  Tiemeys  of  the  day  who  thus 
dealt  with  the  highest  and  most  valued  people  of  the 
realm.  We  all  recollect  the  interest  awakened  by  the 
recent  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  how  a  nation  held 
its  breath  until  he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  Well, 
this  was  bat  a  faint  emotion,  compared  with  that  with 
which  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  Princess 
•Charlotte  was  received — tbe  young  wife,  the  young 
mother,  the  hope  of  the  good,  who  had  anticipated  m  her 
tbe  purification  of  a  polluted  and  desecrated  court;  a  hope 
now  happily  realized  in  our  present  beloved  queen. 

What  an  assurance  of  being  right,  what  a  conviction  of 
their  own  infallibility  must  these  men  have  had,  to  have 
ventured  upon  such  practices  upon  such  persons  !    How 
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ignorant  are  those  who  do  not  know  their  own  ignorance  1 
Fancy  a  man  in  the  dark,  who  thinks  he  sees !  What  colli- 
sions and  sore  places  mav  we  not  expect  for  himself  and  his 
iriends.  And  these  infallibilists  were  the  first  authoritiei 
of  their  day!  How  are  they  looked  on  now  ?  How  are 
they  regarded  by  the  infallibiliBts  of  the  present  day,  their 
BUCcesBors  ;  the  men  who,  in  the  face  of  these  facte,  dare 
to  proscribe  the  exercise  of  free  thought  and  practice 
among  their  contemporaries,  nnder  penalty  of  excom- 
munication  ?  Well  may  we  say  with  Talleyrand,  when 
asked  what  he  thought  of  a  gaucherie  of  William  the 
Fourth's,  ''  Cett  Men  remarquahle"  Let  us  carry  the 
inquiry  a  little  further.  What  will  be  thought  of  these 
authorities,  who  deal  in  excommunication,  by  the  next 
generation  ?  Are  we  sure  that  the  hypodermic  injections 
of  morphia  or  atropine  daily  used,  Uie  habitual  use  of 
large  doses  of  chloral,  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  other 
drugs,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  changes  in 
their  action  when  given  in  diSerent  doses,  and  of  their 
general  action  on  the  system,  as  brought  out  by  provings 
on  healthy  individuals  of  different  sexes  and  at  different 
ages,  will  be  considered  a  generation  hence  as  fair  play  to 
the  human  system,  or  the  acts  of  prudent  and  wise 
men  1  Will  fdcoholism  be  considered  scientific  ?  or  poly- 
pharmacy ? 

These  lingering  relics,  however,  of  the  animal  impulse 
to  do  things  with  the  strong  hand,  as  manifested  not  only 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  but  of  so-called  heresy,  are 
gradually  fading  away  before  the  influence  of  scientific 
training.  The  infallibilists  of  the  present  day  are  not  ao 
consciously  infallible  as  their  predecessors.  They  do  not 
commit  such  atrocious  outrages  on  the  human  body, 
though  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  even  now. 
They  are  not  so  intolerant  of  firee  thought  and  practice  ; 
and  woald  be  even  less  so  than  they  are,  if  they  dared. 
Patient  observation,  and  a  desire  to  know  more  thoroaghly 
the  nature  of  the  remedial  agents  they  employ  and  tneir 
effects  on  the  organism,  and  a  more  conscientious  appre-- 
elation  of  consequences,  are  gradually  taking  the  place  of 
the  combative  instincts,  and  aiseases  as  well  as  differencea 
of  opinion  are  more  respectfully  treated.  A  most  hopeful 
feature,  to  my  mind,  is  the  consciousness  now  widely  felt 
amon^  medical  men,  of  their  knowing  little  about  the  phy- 
aiok^cal  action  of  drugs,  and  of  the  necessity  of  such 
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knowledge  before  they  can  be  used  scieotifically  or  con- 
ecientionsly  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Our  first  poei- 
tion,  therefore — the  necessity  of  proving  a  medicine  on  the 
healthy  body,  to  get  at  its  phyeiological  action  bb  a  basis 
for  use  in  disease — is  conceded.  This  is  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge,  and  all  the  rest  must  necessarily  follow.  Aa 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  action  of  drugs,  including  their 
twofold  and  opposite  actions — the  antipraxis  of  Dr.  Sharp 
— muGt  inevitably  lead  to  the  acknowledgment  of  similarity 
between  the  symptomB  produced  by  the  large  dose  of  the 
n>edicine  and  those  of  the  disease  as  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion ;  while  the  aggravation  produced  by  its  use  in  a  large' 
dose  will  infallibly  necessitate  a  diminution  of  the  dose  to 
the  point  at  which  its  curative  action  begins.  This  of 
course  implies  the  reception  of  the  small  dose  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease. 

At  present,  whenever  an  allopathic  writer  warns  us 
against  the  use  of  this  or  that  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
this  or  that  disease,  in  consequence  of  its  producing 
aggravations,  we  take  it  as  an  indication  for  its  use  in  our 
doses,  knowing  aa  we  do — what  he  does  not  yet  know — 
that  if  we  diminish  the  dose  to  a  certain  extent,  we  get 
curative  action. 

This  fact  has  been  taken  np  and  brought  prominently 
forward  by  our  esteemed  colleague  Dr.  Sharp,  who  has 
opened  out  a  rich  vein  of  research  for  all  who  wish  to  be 
useful  in  the  interesting  investigation  of  the  point  in  the 
dose  of  each  drug  from  which  its  opposite  actions  diverge. 
This  change  of  action  is  of  course  due  to  no  change  of 
properties  in  the  medicine,  but  entirely  to  the  tone  of  the 
nerves  acted  on.  A  medicine,  from  a  minimum  dose 
npwards,  stimulates  and  causes  an  increased  display  of 
action  of  the  nerve-power,  upwards,  up  to  a  certain  point; 
and  then  gradually  or  suddenly  (a  point  not  yet,  I  think, 
experimentally  inquired  into),  but  it  is  to  be  supposed 
gradually,  as  nature  rarely  does  anything  jjsr  solium,  oppo- 
site effects  are  produced,  ending  in  paralyBiB  of  fanction. 
The  range  of  each  kind  of  action  will  vary,  within  limits, 
to  some  extent  in  each  individual,  largely  in  the  different 
temperaments.  Idiosyncrasy,  we  know,  as  in  the  case  of 
ipecacttan  or  musk,  extends  the  range  in  the  direction  of 
a  minimum  very  largely.  In  the  direction  of  the  maximum 
dose  which  can  be  borne,  as  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  there 
axe  also  considerable  differences.    These  differences,  how- 
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ever,  will  never  affect  the  advantage  to  be  derived  in 
practice  from  a  knowledge  of  this  opposite  action.  We 
shall  always  he  able  to  find  a  medium  dose  on  either  side 
of  the  turning  point,  which  will  suit  the  great  majority  of 
coostitations. 

But  now  a  very  important  question  arises.  The  pre- 
ceding observations  apply  to  nerves  in  a  healthy  state ; 
how  do  medicines  act  on  them  when  in  a  diseased  state  ? 
and  how  does  that  action  stand  in  relation  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  selection  of  the  remedy  on  the  homceopathic 
principle  but  its  use  on  the  enantiopathic  principle  ?  Here 
-we  are  met  with  the  fact,  that  in  order  to  cure  symptoms 
similar  to  those  produced  by  the  small  dose  of  the  remedy, 
viz.,  those  of  stimulation,  we  dare  not  give  the  large  dose, 
or  the  doEe  which  produces  depression  of  function  tending 
to  paralysis — that  is,  we  dare  not  act  on  the  enantiopathic 

einciple.     Let  us  hear  what  that  industrious  worker, 
r.  Hale,  of  Chicago,  says : — • 

"  For  primary  symptoms,"  he  says,  "  the  smallest  pos- 
sible dose  is  best  indicated.  Who  would  dare  to  give  tttu; 
in  doses  of  the  crude  drug,  or  even  an  attenuation  below 
the  Si,  in  cases  of  uterine  spasm  de|;>ending  on  spinal 
congestion  ?  Who  wonld  select  appreciable  doses  of  nitr 
for  angina  pectoris,  cardialgia,  or  other  tetanoid  affections 
of  the  viscera  ?  What  dose  would  be  safe  in  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  myelitis,  or  other  congestive  or  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  cord  ?  In  looking  over,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  the  reported  cases  of  cures  by  nux  vomica,  I 
find  that  the  most  brilliant  cures  were  made  by  the  high 
potencies,  when  they  were  primarily  indicated." 

Now,  are  these  enantiopathic  cures  ?  Certainly  not. 
They  are  homcEopathic  cures  ;  cures  made  by  a  medicine 
selected  for  its  homceopathicity,  and  administered  in  a 
dose  acting  homceopathically ;  cures  made  by  medicines 
acting  in  the  same  direction  as  the  morbific  agent.  In  the 
cases  before  ub  the  morbific  agent  stimulates  the  morbid 
parts,  and  the  curative  agent  also  stimulates  the  same 

J  tarts.  One  thing,  however,  is  noteworthy:  the  stimu- 
ating  power  of  the  curative  agent  is  much  inferior  in 
degree  to  that  of  the  morbific  If  it  were  equal  to  it,  or 
nearly  equal  to  it,  it  would  aggravate  and  intensify  the 
symptoms.     This  fact  it  was  which  led  Hi^nemann  to 
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reduce  bis  doses  below  the  aggravation  point ;  and  he 
found  the  diminution  night  be  carried  to  an  inconceivable 
extent,  without  diminishing  the  extent  and  durability  of 
the  curative  results. 

How  to  explain  these  results  I  dont  know.  It's  lite 
dauiDiDg  a  man  with  faint  praise,  to  take  the  conceit  out 
of  him.  My  predecessor  in  this  chair,  in  his  able  address, 
adduced  the  instance  of  the  curative  action  of  alcohol  in 
relieving  fatigue,  as  an  illustration  of  what  happens  in  the 
case  of  the  small  dose,  homceopatbically  chosen.  "  The 
sphygmograph,"  he  says,  "  shows  that  the  small  dose  of 
alcohol  has  power  to  restore  arterial  tonicity  when  it  is 
administered  to  a  patient  in  whom  there  is  a  want  of  this 
tonicity,  caused  by  fatigue."  The  case  before  us  is  a 
different  case.  Our  case  is  a  case  of  increased  tonicity 
amounting  to  disease,  relieved  by  a  smaller  dose  of  a 
similar  agent  acting  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  enantiopathic  action  ;  it  is  a  case  of  homceopatbic 
action ;  and  an  explanation  drawn  from  the  opposite 
actions  of  different  doses  of  medicines  does  not  apply. 
The  case,  however,  is  one  of  real  occurrence,  and  can  be 
reproduced  by  any  experimenter.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  wait  for  a  case  of  natural  disease  for  our  experiment. 
An  artificial  disease  can  at  any  time  be  excited  by  small 
but  appreciable  doses  of  a  powerful  medicine; — an  artificial 
disease  presenting  the  stage  of  excitement ;  and  that  can 
be  treated  by  a  sufficiently  small  dose  of  a  homoeopathically- 
selected  remedy — a  plan,  by  the  way,  which  will  much 
increase  the  interest  and  utilize  the  value  of  our  provtngs. 
The  truth  of  the  homceopatbic  law  can  thus  be  verified  in 
a  scientific  way.  We  shall  be  able  to  try  the  issue,  not 
on  the  ever-shifting  field  of  natural  disease,  encumbered 
as  it  is  by  a  thousand  different  complications,  but  on  a 
field  of  our  own  choosing — in  conditions  of  our  own  selec- 
tion— with  an  immensely  greater  probability  of  ensuring 
results.  Nay,  more !  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  expe- 
riment on  the  dose,  and  so  to  put  it  on  a  scientific  basis  ; 
we  can  vary  it  to  any  degree  and  in  any  mode,  and  ascer- 
tain what  dose  and  what  time  or  mode  of  administration 
produces  the  beat  effects.  In  fine,  by  gaining 'the  power 
to  reproduce  our  experiments,  we  shall  approach — at  a 
long  iuterval,  I  admit — the  advantageous  zround  occupied 
by  the  chemists  and  the  natural  pbilosopiiers,  and  arrive 
at,  at  any  rate,  a  prophetic  foretaste  of  the  exactitude  of 
their  results. 
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I  now  proceed  to  the  dose  proper  for  the  core  of 
secondary  states ;  states  similar  to  those  produced  hy  large 
or  ezceBsive  doses  of  a  drug.  I  quote  from  Dr.  Hale 
again.  He  says :  "  What  is  the  proper  dose  to  he  pre- 
scrihed  for  secondary  conditions?"  The  history  of  the 
treatment  of  paralysis  with  nux  and  Btrychnia  is  the  best 
answer  to  this  question.  I  can  find  no  record  of  cases  of 
paralysis  cured  by  the  middle  or  higher  potencies  of  tbix 
medicine.  The  net  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use 
appreciable  doses  of  strychnia  for  the  cure  of  the  rarioas 
forms  of  paralysis,  is  ample  proof  of  the  law  of  dose,  which 
assumes  that  for  secondary  symptoms  appreciable  quan- 
tities must  he  prescribed.  A  spasm  of  the  sphincter  vesicffi 
may  disappear  under  the  use  of  nua;  30,  but  a  paralysis  of 
the  same  sphincter  will  require  at  least  the  Sx  to  remove 
it.  A  paraplegia  from  congestion  of  the  chord  may  give 
way  to  strychnia  12,  but  a  paraplegia  from  anemia  of  the 
cord  will  require  the  1*  or  even  the  Ix.  This  class  of 
cases  may  come  under  the  enantiopathic  law  as  ^  as 
regards  dose  ;  for  I  suppose  it  will  be  conceded  that  the 
1  or  Iz  of  strychnia  will  not  paralyse,  but  will  excite. 
Here,  therefore,  an  excitant  dose  is  given  to  remove  an 
opposite  state  of  paralysis,  and  the  case  is  brought  under 
the  categorv  of  the  ex- President's  illustration  from  tbe 
action  of  alcohol.  In  both  sets  of  cases,  however,  the 
homoeopathicity  of  the  remedy  is  the  reason  of  its  being 
given.  It  will  produce  both  the  states  for  which  it  is 
given.  In  each  case  it  is  given  in  a  dose  far  below  that 
which  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  state  for  which  it  is 
given ;  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  go  up  stream  to  affect 
the  waters  below.  In  the  first  case,  that  of  excitement, 
the  remedy  has  to  be  given  in  a  very  small  dose,  far 
beneath  that  which  is  capable  of  exciting  the  state  it  is 
meant  to  remove ;  yet  it  seems  to  be  an  agent  in  the  direc- 
tion of  producing  it,  and  we  are  left  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  its  curative  action.  Now  we  really  know  very  little 
about  the  mode  in  which  nerve  action  is  propagated.  We 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  an  action  of  excitement  is  like  the 
course  of  a  smoothly  Sowing  stream ;  it  may,  however,  be 
an  action  of  oscillations  and  alternations,  comprehending 
opposite  states;  and.  this  state  of  things  may  be  quite 
inconsistent  with  a  persistent  state  of  spasm  or  pain.  We 
must  recollect  also  that  the  nerve  in  question  is  in  a  state 
of  disease — of  excitement,  and  we  do  not  know  what  alte- 
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rations  of  action  the  smallest  stimulua  may  set  up.  Hoir- 
evei  that  may  be,  the  fact  exists,  and  is  demonstrable, 
that  an  exceedingly  small  dose,  quite  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing an  appreciable  effect  in  health,  is  capable  of  mode- 
rating or  removing  morbid  excitement  which  a  larger 
dose  of  the  same  medicine  is  capable  of  setting  up.  I 
shall  never  forget  a  case  of  this  kind  which  occurred  to 
tne  many  years  ago. 

A  young  lady,  a  teacher  at  a  school,  when  walking  out 
with  the  scholars  on  a  cold  Jrosty  day,  when  a  sharp 
north-east  wind  was  blowing,  was  seized  with  sharp, 
violent  pleuritic  stitches.  I  found  her  in  bed ;  a  hard 
pulse  of  ISO ;  in  great  agony ;  every  breath  caused  acute 
stabs  ;  every  movement  was  acutely  painful,  yet  she  was 
so  restless  she  couldn't  keep  quiet  One  dose  of  aconite 
30  was  the  only  medicine  I  gave  her.  In  a  short  time 
after  taking  it — five  minutes,  she  said — a  most  violent 
perspiration  broke  out,  the  excessiveness  of  which  she 
wanted  terms  to  describe,  and  all  her  pains  left  her.  The 
next  morning  I  found  her  free  of  pain  and  fever,  but 
weak. 

I'he  second  case,  where  the  cure  is  apparently  enantio- 
pathic,  may  not  really  be  so.  The  fact  is,  though  we 
know  that  the  action  in  the  dose  given  would  produce  an 
opposite  action  in  health,  we  dont  know  what  it  actually 
does  in  disease,  more  than  to  diminiBh  or  remove  the 
actually  existing  state  of  torpidity.  In  general  this  is 
done  gradually,  and  takes  say  weeks  or  months,  and  re- 
peated doses ;  so  that  the  result  looks  more  like  the  effect 
of  a  slow  process  of  nutrition  than  of  a  change  of  action-— 
as  is  the  case,  I  believe,  in  galvanic  cures. 

But  little  seems  to  be  known  about  the  way  in  which 
the  nervous  activity  is  produced  or  regulated.  Some 
physiologists  attribute  it  to  chemical  action  ;  somewhat  in 
the  way  that  a  train  of  gunpowder  is  fired.  One  is  tempted 
to  speculate  on  the  quantity  of  combustibles  that  Captain 
Webb  mast  have  bad  in  his  body  when  he  swam  across 
the  Channel ;  but  the  wholesome  reflection  that  one  knows 
nothing  about  the  matter,  makes  one  feel  that  ridicule  is 
out  of  place.  We  of  all  men  know  that  the  reductto  ad 
aiturdum,  as  used  against  ourselves,  has  been  much 
oftener  the  mirror  in  which  the  ignorance  of  our  assailants 
has  been  revealed,  than  the  magnifying  elass  which  made 
manifest  the  minuteness  of  their  knowledge.     The  theory 
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of  molecular  movement  in  consentaneous  arrangement,  u 
soft  iron  takes  on  magnetic  action  when  subjected  to  a 
galvanic  current,  is  yet  unproven,  and  does  not  seem  to 
help  UB  much  in  our  speculations  on  curative  action. 

There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  apparently  we  do  not 
have  to  do  with  opposite  effects ;  I  mean,  where  the  sym- 
pathetic system  of  nerves  is  affected.  Here  we  meet  with 
every  variety  of  symptom,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  so 
that  the  scene  reminds  us,  as  regards  its  variety,  more  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  or  the  chromatic  scale,  or  the  move- 
ments of  a  spider's  web,  than  of  the  simple  antagonisms  of 
the  spinal  nerves. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  opposition  is  lost  in  variety, 
and  the  negation  of  a  positive  symptom  is  to  be  found  in 
a  state  of  health,  and  not  apparently  in  an  opposite  state 
of  disease.  I  do  not  wonder  that  our  valued  colleague, 
nulU  aimUii  aut  gecundat.  Dr.  Dudgeon,  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  find  an  opposite  to  waterbrash.  He  is  as  acute  as 
any  of  us  in  finding  opposites — witness  his  most  felicitous 
and  delicious  illustration  of  feline  opposition ;  but  it  is 
clear  that,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  he  sees  that  there  is 
more  in  a  homceopathic  cure  than  is  dreamt  of  in  the 
doctrine  of  opposites  merely. 

Still  it  is  possible  that  behind  this  scene  of  apparently 
infinite  variety  and  complexity,  there  may  be  a  set,  I 
do  not  say  of  wire-pullers,  but  of  wires  pulled,  whose 
states  may  range  between  extremes  through  the  finest 
gradations,  expanding  as  they  affect  nutrition,  secretion, 
motion,  or  sensation,  into  the  endless  variety  of  phenomena 
we  have  to  observe.  This  would  be  a  beautiful  instance, 
among  the  multitude  of  others  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, of  simplicity  arising  out  of  complexity,  of  general 
laws  evolved  from  particular  instances,  of  radii  pointing 
from  immeasurable  circumferences  to  narrower  circles, 
and  through  them  to  the  great  Centre  of  all,  who  merely 
condescends  to  space  to  evolve  order, — the  origin  of  all 
law, — being  himself  eternal  and  essential  harmony.  Micro- 
scopic anatomy,  and  careful,  systematic  experimentation 
will  some  day  do  much  to  unravel  for  us  these  mysteries. 
Dr.  Drysdale's  learned  and  laborious  work  has  done  much 
for  us  in  collecting  what  has  been  ascertained  and  is 
known  on  this  recondite  subject,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
value  which  the  work  derives  from  his  logical  and  judi- 
cious treatment  of  the  subject.   Nerve-cells,  disposed  over 
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the  system  ia  immense  numbers,  seem  fitted  to  be  im- 
pressed, each  in  its  way,  by  every  possible  Tariety  and 
mode  of  impression.  Innumerable  nervous  fibrillte,  in- 
Tisible  to  the  naked  eye;  seemingly  inextricably  inter- 
woven, bat  never  confounded ;  apparently  without  begin- 
ning and  without  end,  but  looping  themselves  as  they  lie 
applied  to  the  manifold  organs  they  influence ;  sometimes 
in  spirals,  sometimeB  in  plexuses,  and  what  not,  combine 
and  regulate,  if  they  do  not  produce  all  the  complex 
operations  of  the  organism.  How  they  do  this,  who  can 
tell?  Whether  they  form  a  circuit  or  circulation,  or  both, 
is  yet  unknown.  Dr.  Drysdale,  with  much  to  support  his 
views,  "  is  compelled  to  conclude  the  force  must  be  a  dis- 
tinct force,  not  like  heat,  light,  or  sound,  but  a  current 
force  analogous  to  electricity,  galvanism,  or  magnetism, 
but  distinct  from  these,"  which  he  aptly  and  prudently 
terms  "  vis  nervosa."  Swedenborg  saw,  underlying  these 
phenomena,  a  circulation  analogous  to  that  of  the  blood- 
indeed,  a  fluid  prepared  by  it,  and  its  very  essence  and 
continuation;  a  circulation  corresponding  to  it  in  a  higher 
series.  Should  this  view  ultimately  be  adopted,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  analogy  to 
the  galvanic  circuit  which  Dr.  Drysdale  thinks  likely. 
The  fluid  may  be  endowed  with  qualities  analogous  to 
those  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  and  act  by  induction  on  mus- 
cular fibres  and  otherwise.  What  a  noble  field  of  inquiry 
lies  before  us  ?  Not  a  single  fibril  of  this  marvellous  web 
but  can  be  touched  by  some  medicinal  agent  in  a  suitable 
dose,  and  its  action  revealed  by  the  symptoms  excited. 
Microscopical  anatomy  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  micro- 
scopical physiology,  and  pathological  disturbance  render 
manifest  to  our  consciousness  what  is  continually  going 
on  unfelt  and  unperceived :  itself  affording  a  new  applica- 
tion of  an  instrument  of  immense  power.  I  mean  medicinal 
action  scientifically  used.  Even  to  this  power  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  homceopathic  law  will  greatly  add,  by  giving 
ns  the  means  of  controlling  or  checking  the  phenomena. 

There  is  a  question  I  will  briefly  touch  upon,  to  show 
that  it  has  not  escaped  my  notice.  I  mean  the  dyscrasias, 
consisting,  as  they  seem  to  do,  in  an  abnormal  chemical 
composition  of  the  fluids.  Produced  as  these  often  are  by 
improper  diet,  it  is  rational,  I  think,  to  exclude  such  a« 
come  under  this  category  from  the  domain  of  medicinal 
agency,  and  to  treat  them  with  reference  to  their  cause- 
No.  ii,Vul.  30,  45 
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I  mean,  ttietetically.  I  am  aware  of  the  complexity  of  the 
•abject,  and  the  varioni  causes  to  which  these  states  may 
be  referred ;  but  I  think  it  ri^ht  to  notice  cases  which  fall 
without  the  limits  of  the  homceopathic  law,  though  they 
belong  to  a  class  which  includes  others,  upoa  which  that 
law  may  be  brought  to  bear. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  a  carious  subject  of  specalatioa  arises. 
How  is  it  that  a  mode  of  procedure  io  medicine,  aach  aa 
ours,  should  have  drawn  upon  itself  the  repadiation — 
even  the  anathema — of  men  of  liberal  education,  who  pro- 
fess to  be  in  search  of  the  best  mode  of  healing  disease  i 
A  system  such  as  oars,  founded  on  a  larger  inductioa 
from  facts  than  any  that  has  been  made  in  the  whole  historpr 
of  medicine ;  put  forth  in  no  partisan  spirit  (though  it  ta 
true  that  some  of  our  number  had  homosopathy  on  the 
brain  daring  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence)  ;  bolstered 
up  by  no  attempts  to  conceal  weak  points,  bat  honest  and 
straightforward.  What  is  it  that  has  made  the  great  bulk 
of  the  profession — honest,  plain  men ;  men  certainly  not 
of  deep  thought,  but  good  common  sense,  practical  men — 
set  as  down  as  either  fools  or  knaves  ? 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  idea  of  a  law  of  healin?,  which 
should  be  of  anirersal  application,  ia  primd  fide  im- 
probable. The  &ct  of  a  complex  organism,  liable  to 
derangement  in  an  infinitude  of  modes  by  an  infinity  of 
agents  I — Is  it  possible  that  this  variety  of  disorder  can 
be  rectified  in  one  and  the  same  way?  This  qaestion  can 
easily  be  answered ;  but  I  am  putting  it  as  it  would 
appear  to  superficial  thinkers.  To  those  who  dont  think 
—that  is,  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  profession — it  would 
present  no  difficulty.  The  medical  world  has  never  been 
remarkable  for  its  repudiation  of  sweeping  generalitiet 
founded  on  insufficient  data.  Hamoralism,  solidiam,  vital- 
ism ;  the  speculations  of  Brown,  CuUen,  and  Broussais 
we  the  most  familiar,  but  by  no  means  the  only  ioatances 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  When,  at  the  very  time 
that  homoeopathy  was  beginning  to  assert  its  claims,  a 
man  of  celebrity,  Dr.  Armstrong,  was  crying  out,  "  The 
lancet  is  the  right  hand  of  medicine  and  calomel  ia  its 
left,"  and  was  being  applauded  to  the  echo  by  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  meaical  world,  we  may  be  sure  that 
hasty  generalization  was  not  the  ground  on  which  the 
claims  of  our  system  were  so  discourteously  rejected.  Its 
want  of  plaoaibility  it  was  that  damned  it     If  a  new 
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theory  accords  Tith  tbe  prevailiiig  notions  of  die  time,  it 
has  every  chance  of  being  accepted  with  open  arms.  But 
antagonism  or  antipathy,  narcotiBm,  and  counter-ii-ritatioo 
were  tbe  received  modes  of  treating  disease ;  homceopathy, 
however,  was  the  expression  of  a  fact,  especially  as  ex- 
plained at  the  time,  utterly  irreconcilable  with  these 
notions.  That  like  should  cure  like ;  that  medicines 
acting  in  the  same  direction  as  the  disease,  and  on  tbe 
same  parts,  should  arrest  disease,  was  Beelzebub  casting 
out  devils — and  just  as  likely.  But  to  crown  tbe  whole, 
the  doctrine  of  infinitesimals  shocked  at  once  the  expe- 
rience which  men  thought  they  had  of  the  immunity  of 
tbe  body  from  the  minute  noxious  influences  which  sur- 
round us,  and  their  ideas  of  tbe  very  possibilities  of  action. 
Such  a  monstrous  absurdity  seemed  to  render  exaggera- 
tion impossible,  and  every  statement  fair  which  put  tbe 
absurdity  in  tbe  strongest  light.  Thus  to  give  to  "  airy 
nothings  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  and  to  pretend 
to  cure  disease  with  them,  was  a  mode  of  statement  which 
satisfied  every  one  who  didn't  care  about  truth,  and  gave 
to  every  witling  tbe  means  of  laughing  to  scorn  the 
greatest  discovery,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  medicine. 
The  mirror  was  held  up  to  the  public,  to  be  sure ;  but  it 
was  the  mirror  of  tbe  intellectual  state  of  tbe  men  who 
held  it,  not  of  the  facta  of  the  case ;  and  thus,  as  Pope 
once  said  on  a  similar  occasion,  according  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Procter, 

"  Did  coxcombs  vanquuli  Beikel;  with  a  gnn." 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  prism  in  spectroscopio 
arrangement  has  demonstrated  the  inconceivaole  minute- 
ness of  matter ;  and  physiological  research,  aided  by  the 
microscope,  has  revealed  the  fact  that  animal  organisms 
are  composed  of  an  infinitude  of  most  complex  molecules, 
in  a  constant  state  of  change ;  so  that  the  form  is  tbe  only 
thing  that  appears  to  remain  fixed,  but  the  substance  is  in 
constant  flux ;  as  the  rainbow  that  in  tbe  sunshine  con- 
stantly spans  the  waterfall,  apparently  unchanged,  whil? 
the  particles  that  are  the  material  element  of  its  existence 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  flu».  Thus  the  scorn  of  yesterday 
bids  fair  to  become  the  glory  of  to-day — at  any  rate,  of 
to-morrow ;  and  the  doctrine  of  infinitesimalB,  which  a 
generation  ago  could  not  be  conceived  as  possible — a  doc- 
&inc  which  that  generation  could  not  bear,  on  account  of 
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the  limited  extent  of  their  information — ia  likel;  in  the 
next  generatiou  to  become  a  necessity  of  belief;  the  only 
doctrine  that  will  square  with  the  then  present  state  of 
knowledge. 

This  delay  in  progress  would  not  have  occurred,  had 
men  acted  on  scientific  principles,  and  had  tested  expe- 
rimentally the  state  of  the  case.  Whenever,  like  an 
emperor  of  Germanv  who  was  "super  grammattcam"  in 
virtue  of  his  kingship,  they  venture  to  judge  the  possible 
by  the  limits  of  their  knowledge,  they  play  fantastic  tricks 
before  high  heaven,  and  excite  in  mote  enlightened  intel- 
ligences pity  or  ridicule,  according  to  the  moral  state  of 
the  beholders,  and  merely  fret  their  hour  on  the  stage, 
instead  of  having  taken  their  place  in  the  real  business  of 
life. 

7%e  lesson  has  its  ralue :  there  are  other  things  which 
are  quite  as  improbable  as  small  doses — quite  as  much 
opposed  to  prevailing  ideas  ;  things  which  a  rational  and 
modest  man  tcill  carefully  test  before  he  denounces. 

I  have  alluded  before,  in  speaking  of  the  reaction  in 
the  medical  world  which  is  taking  place,  to  the  endeavour 
to  test  the  action  of  drugs  on  animal  organisms.  I  regret, 
however,  that  animals  are  preferred  for  these  experiments 
to  the  human  organism.  Results  thus  obtained  must  fre- 
quently mislead.  Hahnemann,  speaking  just  eighty  years 
ago  of  auch  experiments,  says :  "  How  greatly  do  their 
bodies  differ  from  ours  ?  A  pig  can  swallow  a  large 
quantitv  of  nux  vomica  without  injurv,  and  yet  men  have 
been  killed  with  fifteen  grains.  A  dog  bore  an  ounce  of 
the  fresh  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  monkshood ;  what 
man  would  not  have  died  of  such  a  dose  ?  Horses  eat  it 
when  dried  without  injury.  Yew  leaves,  though  so  fatal 
to  men,  fatten  some  of  our  domestic  animals."*  And  after 
other  examples,  he  adds :  "  This  much  at  least  is  certain, 
that  the  fine  internal  changes  and  sensations  which  a  man 
ean  express  by  words,  must  be  totally  wanting  in  the 
lower  animals.  In  order  to  bry  if  a  substance  can  develope 
very  violent  or  dangerous  efi^cts,  this  may  in  general  be 
readily  ascertained  by  experiments  on  several  animals  at 
once ;  as  likewise  any  general  manifest  action  on  the 
motions  of  the  limbs,  variations  of  temperature,  evacua- 

°  I  have  lUBon  to  doubt  the  «ccuracy  of  wme  of  these  stalements, 
but  believe,  howeTer,  that  experiments  on  uiimals  are  not  safe  guide* 
in  therapeutioi. 
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tions  upwards  and  doirnirards  and  the  like,  but  Derer 
anythioK  coonected  or  decisive  that  may  influence  our 
concluBions  with  regard  to  the  proper  curative  virtues  of 
the  agent  on  the  human  subject.  For  this  such  experi- 
meats  are  too  obscure,  too  rude,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  too  awkward."  Had  Hahnemann  read 
the  Report  of  Uie  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  last 
year,  I  think  he  would  hardly  have  asked  permission  to 
use  the  term  "  awkward."  All  the  powers  of  his  sai-castic 
wit  would  have  been  exercised  to  show  the  folly  of  ex- 
pecting normal  results  from  proceedings  so  abnormal,  in 
a  sphere  so  different.  Jiesearch  cannot,  however,  long 
remain  in  this  uncertain  state.  There  is  too  much  industnr 
and  too  much  ingenuity  at  work  to  be  long  satisfied  with 
fruitless  labour.  One  has  only  to  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
Handbook  of  the  Phys%ologic<U  Laboratory,  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Klein,  Burdon  Sanderson,  Brunton,  ana  Foster, 
to  have  evidence  of  the  minuteness  of  research  and  of  the 
wealth  of  instrumental  ingenuity  which  is  being  applied 
by  these  sappers  and  miners  of  the  army  of  progress  in 
the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  Among  these 
self-denying  workers  I  must  not  omit  the  name  of  Gamgee, 
who  would  rather  pass  a  night  in  his  laboratory  than  spoil 
an  observation  or  lose  an  idea.  Such  industry  and  such 
ingenuity  must  ultimately  be  applied  to  drug-disease,  and 
we  shall  have  provinga  marked  by  an  exactitude  in  obser- 
vation, a  minuteness  of  detail,  and  a  precision  in  charac- 
terization and  definition,  of  which  we  have  all  sorely  felt 
the  need  in  the  selection  of  our  remedies.  Every  advance 
in  experimental  accuracy,  every  discovery  in  science 
must  work  in  our  favour  ;  for  we  stand  on  the  solid  rock 
of  fact — on  a  law  of  nature — empirical,  if  you  like,  but 
founded  on  a  larger  induction  from  facts  than  any  in  the 
realm  of  therapeutics.  Such  a  law  may  be  explained  by 
further  scientific  investigations ;  that  is,  resolved  into  a 
larger  law,  including  it ;  but  can  never  be  shaken,  and 
must  at  last  be  universally  accepted.  In  the  mean  time 
we  can  bear  with  the  lets  and  hindrances  to  our  course 
which  we  experience ;  with  the  loss  of  the  countenance  of 
men  who  stand  high  in  public  opinion,  but  who  dare  not 
meet  us  for  fear  of  losing  that  eminence ;  with  the  weak- 
ness of  noble  men,  who  would  be  nobler  if  they  were  less 
timid,  and  didn't  care  so  much  about  hornet's  nests ;  with 
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the  tnisrepresentationi  in  the  jouroals  of  the  profession, 
which  we  are  not  allowed  an  opportunity  to  contradict  or 
to  rectify;  with  excloBion  fi-om  access  to  the  f^eneral 
medical  public  by  our  publications,  unless  we  will  sink 
the  mention  of  hom<xopatlrr  altORether;  and  lastly,  with 
exclusion  from  the  public  offices  of  honour  and  emolument, 
and  the  high  places  of  the  profession. 

All  this  is  but  the  outward  show  and  seeming  of  a 
monster — 

"  MoDStrum,  honenduin,  infonne,  ingeni,  coi  lumen  ademptom" — 

whose  vitality  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  who  begins 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  existence ;  but  beside  him  we 
see  advancing  toward  us  a  charming  young  creature, 
enlightened  by  our  principles,  animated  by  our  feelings, 
and  so  like  us  that  we  would  fain  daim  her  as  a 
daughter ;  but  strange  to  say,  she  doesn't  know  her  own 
mother,  though  I  would  fain  hope  that  her  blushes  indicate 
a  consciousness  that  she  is  ashamed  of  the  disclaimer.  To 
have  called  such  a  rare  creature  into  existence  is  enough 
for  us ;  and  we  are  content  to  await  the  coming  of  ripe 
reason,  for  the  disappearance  of  some  foolish,  out  not, 
everything  considered,  unnatural  feelings. 

To  drop  the  language  of  metaphor,  it  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety  that  the  literature  of  the  profession  has  for  some 
years  been  largely  imbued  with  our  principles,  and  its 
practice  enriched  with  our  medicines ;  and  that  these 
acquisitions  have  been  treated  as  treasure-trove — that  is, 
as  treasures,  the  owners  of  which  cannot  he  found,  though 
they  are  well  known.  It  is  known  as  a  l^t,  that  if  one  of 
our  members,  of  average  abilities,  should  disown  our 
name,  repudiate  our  language  but  not  our  principles,  and 
leave  our  ranks,  he  will  be  received  with  acclamation ; 
should  he  write  a  book,  rich  in  the  spoils  of  our  literature, 
it  will  be  honoured  and  reviewed  with  praise,  and  its 
writer  be  exalted  to  the  lecturer's  chair,  to  teach  the  very 
truths,  with  some  change  of  language,  which  we  for  nearly 
half  a  century  have  been  outlawed  for  praclaimine.  Valu- 
ables appropriated  without  acknowledgment  are,  however, 
dangerous  property ;  they  breed  disunion  in  the  camp ; 
and  our  hard-headed  brethren  of  the  north  are  already 
beginning  to  cry  out  that  they  know  where  the  spoons 
came  from,  though  the  crests  have  been  efiaced.  There 
are  occasions  when  honest  men  come  by  their  own.    Bat, 
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Gentlemen,  it  ia  not  the  appropriatioa  I  grudse ;  I  deplore 
that  vant  of  a  free  and  generous  and  canaid  and  just 
spirit  which  is  manifest  in  men  who  atill  ostracise  those 
throagh  whom  they  are  enriched.  Most  welcome  are 
they  to  all  truths  that  can  enlighten  humanity ;  most  wel- 
come are  they  to  every  medicine  which  can  alleviate  suf- 
fering ;  above  all  and  pecuUarlv,  moat  welcome  are  they 
to  all  men  who  think  uey  can  best  serve  truth  incogmto. 
For  ourselves,  let  ours  be  the  spirit  of  the  noble  Paul : 
"  They  put  us  in ;  nay,  verily,  let  them  come  and  fetch 
us  out."     We  wait  tiie  time  when  a  more  enlightened 

{generation  will  honour  the  memory  of  those  whom  their 
athers  denounced.  We  wait  the  hour  when  the  Hahne- 
mannian  oration  shall  take  its  place  beside  the  Harveian, 
and  he  pronounced  by  the  same  man  from  the  same  chair, 
with  equal  or  superior  honours.  We  shall  be  there  io 
.  spirit,  if  not  in  body. 


KALI  BICHEOMICUM  IN  MIGRAINE. 

By  Dr.  WASHiMaToir  Efps, 

Senior  Asastant-PhyucUn  to  the  London  Homoeopalluo  Hospital. 

Mrs.  M.,  aged  27  years  (out>patient,  Lend.  Homsop. 

Hosp.}. 

Patient  had  one  child,  31  years  old.  No  miscarriages. 
Patient  had  had  a  neuralgic  pain  (migraine)  in  the  right 
brow  for  some  years.  The  pain  had  been  much  worse  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  daring  the  last  six  months  the 
attacks  bad  occurred  as  frequently  as  twice  and  thrice  in 
each  week. 

The  pain  was  very  acute,  of  a  throbbing  character, 
always  situated  in  the  right  eyebrow  about  the  centre, 
commencing  in  the  morning,  lasting  all  day,  and  always 
accompanied  by  persistent  retching  and  vomiting  of  food 
and  bile,  without  relief.  The  patient  was  so  iU  during 
each  attack  that  she  had  to  stay  in  bed  the  whole  day. 

Other  symptoms  were : — Tenseness  in  the  region  of  the 
right  hip  (orarian  ?)  with  inability  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  clothes  fastened  around  the  waist,  of  three  months' 
duration. 

Catamenia.  Irregular,  occurring  every  six  weeks,  last- 
ing seven  days;  a  dark  clotted  ducharge,  accompanied 
by  acute  pain,  and  followed  by  a  copious  leucorrhoea. 
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Tongae  coated,  yeltow.  Breath  offeDsive  for  the  last 
six  months,  with  a  disagreeable  taste  in  the  month. 

The  bowels  had  been  kept  consuntiy  relaxed  with 
aperient  medicines  and  pills. 

The  house-surgeon  at  the  ^rtt  visit  prescribed  im 
versicolor  8x,  4tis  nor.  s. 

At  the  second  visit  (7  days  later),  when  the  symptoms 
were  unchanged,  kali  bichr.  Sx,  two  pilules  ter  die,  was 
prescribed. 

Third  visit  (7  days  later).  The  hoose-snrgeon  noted 
"  Better.     Repeat." 

Fourth  visit  (7  days  later).  "  Head  very  much  better, 
only  two  slight  attacks."  Patient  complained  of  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  left  hip.  Ko  tenderness  on  pressure. 
Repeat  the  kali  bichr.  3x,  and  to  take  tabtna  3x,  two 
pilules  4tis  h.  s.  during  the  catamenta. 

Fifth  visit  (SI  days  later).  Patient  stated  that  she  had 
been  quite  free  from  pain  until  the  preceding  day,  when 
she  had  an  attack  of  pain  in  the  right  brow,  which  was 
much  less  severe  than  any  previous  attack,  lasted  a  shorter 
time,  did  not  necessitate  the  staying  in  bed,  occurred 
about  the  time  for  the  catamenia,  and  on  the  day  after 
taking  a  long  journey  of  about  SOO  miles  in  a  parlia- 
mentary train.     Repeat  the  medicine  in  the  5x  dilution. 

After  waiting  six  weeks,  and  not  bearing  from  patient, 
I  wrote  to  enquire  how  she  was,  and  received  for  answer : 
"  I  intended  writing  to  you  this  week,  to  tell  you  how 
very  bad  I  had  been  all  last  week.  On  Thursday  I  could 
not  keep  up  at  all ;  commenced  to  be  sick  about  8  a.m., 
continued  vomiting  all  day  until  10  p.m. ;  pain  was  very 
severe  over  right  eye.  Threw  up  bile,  but  no  food  ;  had 
not  eaten  anything  for  a  day  or  two  previous.  I  had  a 
similar  attack  a  week  before  (when  poorly),  but  not  nearly 
so  severe.  The  monthly  period  lasted  4  days,  instead  of 
the  usual  time  (7).  The  pains,  &c.  during  the  period 
were  much  less  than  they  were  formerly,  'ilie  last  attack 
of  vomiting  was  as  bad  as  any  I  have  had  since  1  have 
been  under  your  care.  The  first  few  weeks  I  was  at 
home,  I  felt  very  much  better."  Repeat  the  kali  bichr. 
in  the  Sx  dilution,  gtt.  )i.  in  aqua  J  ss.,  t.d.s. 

A  second  letter  (5  weeks  later,  July  6th)  stated  that 
patient  had  been  very  much  b^ter  since  taking  the  last 
medicine  (kali  bichr.).  It  had  done  more  good  than  any 
she  had  taken  previously  (all  previous  medicines  had  been 
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in  pilules))  and  patient  felt  better  then  she  liad  done  for 
the  last  two  years. 

Kali  bichromicum  was  auggested  in  this  case  principally 
by  the  Bymptom  "  Acute  pain  in  the  centre  of  the  right 
eyebrow,  with  naugea,  retching,  and  vomiting."  Iiiia 
symptom  I  have  found  to  indicate  kali  hichr.  in  two  other 
cases,  one  of  a  woman  and  the  other  of  a  man,  both  of 
which  I  considered  were  cases  of  true  migraine,  and  were 
much  improved  by  taking  this  medicine. 

28,  Brook  Street,  W., 

October  Bth,  1876. 


REVIEW. 

The  Eneyelopedia  of  Pure  Materia  Medica.     A  Record  of  the 

Potitive  "Effect*  of  Drvgt  upon  the  Healthy  Human  Organiem. 

Edited   by  Timothy  F.  Allen,  M.D.     Vol.  IV.     Boericke 

and  Tafel,  New  York.     1876. 

The  rapidity  and  punctuality  with  which  the  successive 
Tolumes  of  this  gigantic  work  are  issued  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Both  editor  aod  publisher  may  be  congratulated  ou  the  manner 
in  which  each  has  performed  his  share  of  the  undertaking.  The 
volume  before  us  contains  the  "  positive  effects"  of  the  results 
of  experiments  made  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  sub- 
stances. Their  real  value  for  clinical  work  varies  widely. 
Among  those  the  importance  and  utilit;  of  which  are  recognised, 
we  find  eupntm  and  its  salts,  curare,  digitalis,  digitoxintim,  dlot- 
eorea,  droiera,  dulcamara,  elapt,  eupatoriuin,  euphorbium,  eupkrasia, 
fluoric  acid,  gehrminum — spelt  in  its  more  correct  style,  gdeetnium, 
glonoine,  graphitee,  haniamelia,  hellebore,  hepar,  hydrattee,  and 
hydroeotyle.  Tbe  symptoms  of  all  are  given  with  elaborate 
fulness,  and  each  is  capable  of  being  verified  by  the  reader  being 
directed  to  the  place  of  publication  of  the  original  experiment. 
Digitalii,  digitoxinum,  and  geUemtum  have  been  examined  with 
the  aid  of  the  sphygmograph,  charts  of  the  results  being  inserted ; 
and  tables  showing  the  influence  of  helionae  on  the  secretion  of 
urine  are  also  given. 

Dr.  Hughes  has  aided,  by  his  examination  of  the  original 
sources  of  those  observations  which  in  Hahnemann's  provings 


are  appended  to  bis  own  experiments.      The  corrections  Dr. 
Hughes  has  been  able  to  supply  are  numeroua  and  important. 

It  is  needless  for  us  again  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  the 
value  of  this  work.  It  is  one  indispensable  to  the  careful  prac- 
titioner and  the  student  of  the  Materia  Medica ;  one  for  which 
all  are  or  ought  to  be  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Alien  and  his 
coadjutors. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

BRITISH  HOMEOPATHIC  CONGRESS. 
The  AoDual  Congas  of  Homoeopathic  Medical  PractitioiMn 
was  held  at  the  Victoria  Rooms,  Clifton,  Bristol,  on  Tburadaj, 
September  Slst,  uuder  the  presideacy  of  Dr.  Hatlb,  of  Rochdale. 
The  folloning  were  also  present: — Dr.  Blake,  BirmiDgham ; 
Dr.  Nicholson,  Clifton ;  Dr.  Dbubt,  London ;  Dr.  Macebghkik, 
London ;  Dr.  Yelbbax,  London ;  Mr.  Harris,  London ;  Dr. 
Drisdalb,  Liverpool ;  Dr.  Eer,  Cheltenhoin ;  Dr.  Sbabp, 
Rugby ;  Dr.  Shart,  Tunbridge  Wells ;  Dr.  Pope,  London ; 
Dr.  Hatitabd,  Liverpool ;  Dr.  Fbabob,  London  ;  Dr.  Bixpsok, 
Liverpool ;  Dr.  Uoobb,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  Cuftom,  Northampton  ; 
Dr.  Powell,  London;  Dr.  Hdohbs,  Brighton;  Dr.  Reed, 
London  ;  Dr.  Hollaud,  Bath ;  Dr.  Hewan,  London  ;  Mr.  Tate, 
Blackbeath;  Dr.  Moboan,  Clifton;  Dr.  Bcbnett,  Chester; 
Dr.  Tbouab,  Llandudno;  Mr.  Norhak,  Bath;  Dr.  H.  Smith, 
Margate ;  Dr.  Bates,  London ;  Dr.  Black,  Clifton ;  Mr. 
Mabbblkt,  Leamington;  Dr.  Masst,  Brighton;  Dr.  Naheiteu,, 
Boomemouth;  Dr.  Williams,  Clifton;  Mr.  Enoall,  London; 
Dr.  WooDOATES,  Exeter ;  Dr.  Bodmah,  Devizes ;  Mr.  Proctor, 
Liverpool ;  Dr.  Wilde,  Weston-super-Mare ;  Dr.  Emmerson, 
Leicester;  Mr.  Williams, Wolverhampton:  Dr.  Jones, Tsaaton; 
Dr.  GaiHNESs,  Oxford ;  Dr.  Cooper,  London ;  Dr.  Hawkes, 
Liverpool. 

The  President  opened  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  with 
an  able  address  on  "  The  M«di^  World;  its  Partiea,  itt  Opiniom, 
and  thtir  TtiuUneUt.  (This  appears  at  page  0fl4  of  oar  preset 
number). 

Dr.  Reed  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Hatlb  for  his 
address,  vhich  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Hdohbs,  vho  thonght  thej 
must  all  have  greatly  enjoyed  both  the  theme  of  the  address, 
and  the  subtle  and  refined  thought  displayed, 

The  motion  was  then  carried  by  acclamation. 

Dr.  Haiward  then  brought  forward  the  report  of  the 
Hahnemann  Publishing  Socie^,  the  annual  meeting  of  which, 
was  held  in  the  Victoria  Rooms,  during  the  hour  preceding  the 
assembling  of  Congress.  We  shall  defer  the  publication  of  this 
report  unm  our  next  number. 

Place  or  next  Conqbess,  and  ELEonon  of  Officebs. 

Dr.  HoixAND  proposed  that  the  next  Congress  should  be  held 
at  LiverpooL 

Mr.  A.  0.  Cliftoh  seooaded  the  motion. 

Dr.  Drtbdale  proposed,  and  Dr.  Oibbb  Blake  seconded  the 
sdection  of  Leeds. 
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Dr.  Yeldham  tfaoagbt  that  Londooera  shoul<l  be  a  littla 
more  considered  in  this  matter.  As  there  was  a  meeting  at 
Manchester — which  was  compartitiTelf  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  Liverpool — last  jear.  He  thought  that  some  place  more 
easily  accessible  from  London  might  be  preferable,  and  he 
suggested  Rugbj. 

Dr.  Feabob  seconded  the  selection  of  Rugby. 

Dr.  Yeldbau  would  further  suggest  that  the  business  sbonld 
not  commence  so  early  in  the  day,  and  that  business  should  be 
restricted  more  to  questions  of  general  interest,  such  as  that  which 
was  coming  before  them  presently.  A  night  away  from  home, 
which  often  entailed  the  loss  of  another  day,  was  of  considerable 
importance  to  men  engaged  in  practice,  and  he  just  threw  out 
the  idea,  that  if  the  Congress  were  more  restricted  to  qaestiona 
of  general  interest,  even  if  some  of  the  valuable  papers  such  aa 
were  about  to  be  read  to  them,  bad  to  be  left  to  appear  in  the 
journals,  it  would  be  more  desirable,  and  they  could  then  faave 
a  more  extended  programme  of  questions  of  general  interest. 

The  Pbbsidbut  put  the  amendment;  eight  voted  for  Rugby. 

Dr.  Dbtsdale  withdrew  Leeds.  Sixteen  votes  had  been 
recorded  for  Liverpool,  which  was  now  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  and  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  Cougress  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  September. 

The  election  of  President  for  the  next  meeting  was  then  pro- 
ceeded with.  At  its  conclusion,  the  President  siud  the  result 
of  the  scrutiny  of  the  ballot  papers  was  that  Dr.  Popb,  of 
London,  was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Moobe  was  elected  Vice- 
President ;  Dr.  Hawiu:s  was  chosen  Looal  Secretary;  Mr. 
Fbaseb,  of  Hull,  was  re-elected  Treasurer:  and  Dr.  Gibbs 
BiuiHK,  of  Birmingham,  General  Secretary. 

Debate  oh  the  Pboposed  Sohool  of  Hoikeopatht  ih  London. 

Dr.  Bates  in  introducing  this  sul^ect,  said  that  be  had  sent 
out  copies  of  the  prospectus  to  a.  laige  number  of  medical  prac- 
titioners of  homoeopatiiy  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but 
he  was  afraid  that  all  had  not  yet  received  them.  The  reason 
for  sending  out  the  proposal  in  the  first  place,  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  forward  a  definite  or  detailed  scheme  for  the 
school,  but  simply  to  canvas  the  profession  generally  as  to 
whether  it  was  their  desiro  that  a  school  of  homceopathy  should 
be  founded.  In  answer  to  this  proposal,  be  had  received  a 
large  number  of  letters.  Without  at  present  going  into  .the 
history  of  the  school  movemeut,  he  might  state  that  the  pro- 
spectus was  drawn  up  in  general  terms,  and  was  first  read  in  an 
informal  manner  before  the  members  of  the  Lectures  Committ«e 
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at  the  end  of  one  of  their  meetings.  It  was  after  the  meeting 
was  over ;  many  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  present, 
and  it  was  not  objected  to  in  an;  way,  a  general  assent  being 

S'ren  to  its  scope.  He  also  submitted  the  proposal  to  Dr. 
rysdale,  who  happened  to  be  in  London,  and  who  made  ssTersl 
suggestions  and  alterations  in  the  proposition  first  made.  He 
subnequentlj  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  altboagh  he 
opposed  the  idea  as  contained  in  the  lirst  proposal,  was  kind 
euougfa  to  give  him  seTcral  hints  of  which  he  availed  himself; 
and  iu  the  next  number  that  were  reprinted  and  sent  out  to  a 
latter  body,  his  objections  were  considered  and  parts  expunged 
that  he  thought  might  have  been  considered  oflenaive  if  the/  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  member  of  otlier  schools.  Dr.  Bajes  wished 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  objection  was 
made  in  a  tetter  that  was  written  by  the  8ta^  of  the  Hospital, 
as  to  their  not  having  been  consulted  on  the  snbject  at  the  first 
proposal  In  fact  no  one  was  consnlted  except  in  the  informal 
manner  he  had  already  spoken  oL  The  St&ff  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bearing  the  proposal  read,  as  they  were  members  of 
the  Committee.  He  understood  that  great  oQenoe  had  been 
given  by  an  obserTation  he  had  made  in  commenting  upon  tbst 
letter.  In  asserting  that  there  was  a  tupprtuio  vm,  he  would 
add  an  unintentional  tuppremo  twrt — that  was  to  say  that  "  the 
whole  truth"  was  not  told  in  the  letter.  He  did  not  believe 
that  was  intentional,  hot  the  letter  certainly  did  not  represent 
the  whole  truth,  because  it  gave  the  idea  that  the  Staff  were  in 
ignorauce  of  the  proposal,  whereas  the  Staff  were  on  the  Com- 
mittee, and  had  equally  the  same  opportanity  of  reading  it  as  all 
others  bad.  At  any  rate  no  offence  was  intended  on  his  part, 
and  he  exceedingly  regretted  that  any  was  taken.  He  repeated 
that  he  did  not  accuse  those  gentlemen  of  intentionally  sup- 
pressing the  truth  in  any  way.  With  that  explanation  he  would 
now  proceed.  The  form  which  first  suggested  itself  was  the 
following : — "  That  a  Committee  or  Governing  body  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  British  Honi<eopathic  Society,  and,  if  found 
practicable,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Management  and 
the  Medical  Council  of  the  hospital.  This  Governing  body 
shall  arrange  for  the  delivery  of  such  Lectures  as  may  appear 
to  be  desirable,  the  arrangements  being  first  submitted  for  con- 
firmation to  the  British  Homceopathic  Society,  and  to  the 
Board  of  ManagemcTit  of  the  hospital  and  to  the  Medical 
Council,  if  these  bodies  will  accept  the  duties  involved  in  such 
reference  to  their  decision."  He,  however,  got  a  large  number 
of  letters  containing  many  objections  to  the  British  Horomo- 
pathic  Society  having  any  control  whatever  over  the  School. 
Other  objections  were  made  to  the  effect  that  the  hospital 
already  had  provision  for  the  foundation  of  a  Medical  School. 
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The  proviaiona  made  in  the  laws  of  the  hospital  wag  this 
(Law  33) : — "  That  the  Medical  Council  shall  consist  of  such 
members  of  the  Britiah  Homceopatbic  Society,  who  ma;  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Management ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
dutj  of  the  Council  to  assist  the  Board  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  medical  oirangeoients  of  the  hospital."  Then  (Law  48): — 
"  That  lecturers  and  teachers  of  the  Medical  School  shall  be  ap* 
pointed  by  the  Board  of  Management  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Medical  Council  who  snail  from  time  to  time  determine 
the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  ....  and  frame  the 
regulations  to  be  observed  hy  the  pupils  and  visitors,"  &e. 
These  were  the  onlj  two  laws  that  bore  upon  the  question  at  all, 
and  the;  had  been  ver;  imperfectly  acted  upon.  He  thought  it 
would  be  obvious  to  many,  that  those  of  the  general  body  of 
homoaopathiBts  who  objected  to  become  members  of  the  British 
HomtBopathio  Society, — sLd  there  were  some  of  their  most 
valued  friends  who  did  thus  object — would  be  excluded  in  this 
way  from  having  any  connection  whatever  with  the  School. 
His  friend  Dr.  Eerr,  for  instance,  objected  to  the  British 
Homceopathic  Society,  and  bis  name  would  be  an  honour  to  the 
School;  and  there  were  many  others.  Whether  from  that  or 
any  other  circumstance  be  did  not  know,  hut  the  School  had 
never  really  been  formed  by  the  present  authorities,  and 
neither  the  hospital  nor  its  StalT  had  of  late  years  taken  any 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  a  School.  It  therefore  appeared 
to  him  that  the  first  suggestion  he  had  made  there  in  the 
proposal  before  them,  and  which  he  had  read  as  to  the  governing 
body,  and  the  form  which  the  School  should  take,  was  too 
cumbrous.  It  had  been  thought  better  to  appoint  only  one 
governing  body,  and  practically,  if  possible,  to  let  the  governing 
body  he  the  governing  body  of  the  hospital ;  but  there  must  in 
siicb  a  case  be  some  remodelling  of  the  Medical  Council. 
Constituted  as  it  was,  elected  solely  by  the  Board  of  Man^e- 
ment,  and  consisting  wholly  of  members  of  the  British  Homceo- 
pathic Society,  it  does  not  represent  the  whole  homoeopathic 
body  (44).  He  should  be  delighted  to  see  the  whole  of  their 
body  joining  the  Society,  but  they  must  recognise  the  fact  that 
there  were  geutleoien  who  from  one  cause  or  another  did  not  do 
so.  fie  at  any  rate  did  not  wish  tfaey  should  have  any  exclusive 
feeling  in  this  matter,  and  it  was  therefore  thought  desirable  to 
withdraw  in  the  first  place  that  clause  which  suggested  "  that 
the  Committee  or  governing  body  should  be  appointed  by  the 
British  Bomoeopauic  Society."  Subsequent  to  sending  out 
these  proposals,  he  had  received  very  considerable  offers  of 
support.  They  had,  therefore,  already  a  fund  placed  at  their 
disposal,  and  what  they  bad  to  consider  was  wbetbor  they 
should  utilise  that  fund,  by  formiug  a  School  or  not?   and 
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Mcondly,  whether  those  who  were  not  eobseribera  to  the  fond, 
should  have  an;  power  over  ita  diatributioD.  These  were  two 
points  which  were  open  to  discueaioa.  Since  the  snms  bad  been 
received  that  were  on  the  printed  paper  before  them,  he  had 
received  a  telegram  from  Dr.  Lade,  of  Glasgow,  who  had  asked 
him  to  send  twentj-five  papers.  He  telegraphed : — "  The  forms 
are  distributed  :  I  have  already  received  £  100  from  one  gentle- 
man as  a  donation."  (Applause.)  He  had  also  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Lindsay,  saying  that  she  would  give  £96  aa  a  donation,  and  a 
subscription  of  5  Guineas  a  jear ;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Holford, 
saying  "  I  will  give  you  £  10  a  year  for  ten  years."  Also  a  letter 
from  an  enthusiastic  friend,  Mr.  Frederick  Soiitb,  of  Weston- 
super-Mare,  telling  him  &at  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  applied 
would  give  them  £10  a  year  for  five  years,  and  another  who  had 
already  given  a  donation  of  £60  to  the  hospital,  would  give  £50  a 
year  to  the  School.  (Applause.)  Therefore,  with  these  and  other 
sums  already  in  hand,  none  of  them  need  feel  foint-hearted  in 
carrying  ont  the  proposal.  It  hod  been  stated  in  some  quarters, 
tbat  in  asking  everyoue  for  support  for  the  School,  the  money 
would  come  from  the  same  pockets  tbat  ordinarily  supported 
the  hospital ;  and  this  was  brought  forward  as  a  reason  for  not 
starting  the  School,  as  it  was  urged  tbat  they  would  be  injuring 
the  hospital  by  seeking  support  for  the  School.  The  Treasurer 
of  the  hospital  had  placed  in  his  hands  a  paper,  which  gave  ths 
amounts  that  had  been  received  in  eubscriptions  during  the 
last  eight  months  through  the  internal  Staff  on  the  ona  side,  and 
those  sums  which  had  come  to  them  through  the  meroagitatjon 
fbr  a  School  on  the  other.  About  £9  Os.  a  year  came  to  thorn 
from  ^e  efforts  of  the  Suff,  nheroas  they  had  received  £  60  IDs. 
in  Bubscriptions  in  these  few  months  of  the  agitation  for  a 
School,  indeed,  since  the  end  of  June  last,  and  £  133  4s.  in 
donations.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  School  would  not 
bnrt  the  hospital,  and  this  wss  a  good  practical  illustration  on 
this  point  Then  some  gentlemen  said  "  what  is  the  use  ai 
founding  a  School  until  we  have  students?"  On  tbeoAer  hand 
it  had  been  asked,  what  was  the  use  of  having  students  until 
they  had  a  School?  He  felt  confident  tbat  when  once  they 
founded  a  School,  they  would  have  plenty  of  pupils.  In  the 
smallest  (though  very  active)  medical  journal  that  they  had — 
The  Homaopaikie  Worid — an  advertisement  of  this  proposed 
School  appeared  last  month,  and  it  had  already  produced  this 
letter: — "University  College,  London.  Dear  Sir, — According 
to  the  advertisement  in  the  Hotnaopathie  World,  I  have  to  apply 
for  a  prospectus  of  the  Homceopathio  Hospital  and  SchooL" 
This  was  from  a  student  at  the  University  Collie.  Last  year 
thirty-two  allopathio  medical  men  or  students,  had  applied  for 
tickets  to  come  to  these  lectures,  and  when  they  had  got  a 
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School  thoroughlj  organised,  tbey  would  find  tbnt  tho;  had  a 
ver;  t&ii  class  to  come  there  to  leant.  Further  difficulty,  which 
it  was  stated  the;  would  meet  with,  was  that  of  fiudiug 
lecturers — gentlemen  who  had  the  power  to  lecture,  and  not 
merely  those  who  simply  had  the  knowledge.  A  good  preacher 
requires  to  be  something  more  than  a  scholar,  but  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  about  it ;  and  he  would  announce  that  day, 
that  a  gentleman  who  was  known  to  all  of  them  as  a  good 
teacher.  Dr.  Dyce  Brown,  of  Aberbeen  (applause),  who  would 
settle  in  London  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  had  told  them 
that  be  was  willing  to  join  them  in  this  matter;  and  there  was 
their  excellent  lecturer.  Dr.  Hughes.  Thus  with  students  they 
would  also  have  efficient  lecturers,  and  then  the  Hospital  8ta£F 
had  kindly  consented  to  continue  their  clioical  lectures.  They 
had  got  therefore  clinical  lecturers,  they  had  got  the  hoepitu, 
and  they  were  getting  funds.  In  addition  to  the  sums  which 
had  been  promised  for  this  purpose,  there  were  certain  gentlemea 
who  had  come  forward  and  promised  liberal  sums  for  th« 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  hospital;  and  if  others 
came  forward  a  sufficient  sum  would  be  raised  to  enable  them, 
we  hoped,  to  claim  the  £  100  which  had  been  coDditionally 
promised  them,  as  there  were  contributors  prepared  to  give  large 
sums.  Yet  after  they  had  a  large  hospital  and  money  enough  to 
carry  on  the  School,  there  were  still  some  people  with  weak 
faith  and  feeble  knees,  and  these  people  said: — "well,  where 
will  you  get  the  patients  from  ?"  He  did  not  think  that  out  of 
the  4,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  London,  there  ought  to  be  any 
difficulty  in  getting  patients.  It  was  only  a  question  of  treating 
them  well.  It  was  known  that  a  small  hospital  was  often  mors 
difficult  to  fill  than  a  lai^e  one ;  and  if  they  had  a  large 
hospital  and  it  became  thoroughly  known,  they  would  readily  get 
patients.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  throw 
into  the  form  of  a  aeries  of  reaolutions  the  views  of  the 
majority,  such  as  had  been  expressed  to  him  in  the  letters  he 
had  received,  not  only  from  subscribers  or  donors  but  also  from 
opponents — men  who  opposed  the  scheme,  but  who  were  willing 
to  improve  it  if  possible.  There  were  many  who  opposed  it 
from  one  point  of  view  or  another,  but  he  got  them  to  state  the 
ground  of  their  opposition,  and  he  thought  that  a  good  healthy 
strong  opposition  was  an  actual  advantage,  because  it  enabled 
them  to  correct  their  errors.  He  assured  them,  he  had  no 
personal  views  whatever  in  this  matter,  and  he  desired  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  majority.  He  felt  very  strongly  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  School,  but  he  was  quite  willing  to  submit  to 
whatever  was  the  wish  of  the  majority.  He  proposed  as  the 
first  of  this  aeries  of  reaolutions ; — "  That  the  Congress  re- 
commends that    a   School   of  Homceopathy  shall  be  formed 
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in  coDDection  with  the  London  HomoBopathic  Hospital,  tbo* 

fiving  practical  effect  to  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  that 
oatitution." 
Dr.  Drtsdalf  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  it  was  on)/ 
deciding  that  the  School  ehould  be  formed  in  connection  with 
the  London  Homceopethic  Hospital.  At  the  same  time  he 
ntight  be  allowed  to  remark  that  it  did  not  abridge  in  anj  waj 
the  freedom  of  their  action  in  regard  to  the  gronads  on  which 
the  School  was  to  be  formed.  He  thought  it  a  verj  desirable 
thing,  if  they  were  to  have  a  congressional  vote,  that  thej  ehonld 
laj  down  the  fundamental  principle  that  a  School  should  be 
formed,  and  that  thej  might  be  allowed  to  arrange  the  details 
afterwards. 

Dr.  Boi.LAMD  in  supporting  the  motion,  said  he  did  not  ibinb 
a  week  passed  without  the  question  being  put  to  him  as  to 
whether  it  were  possible  to  send  some  homceopatbic  practitioner 
into  this  or  that  locality,  but  the  ecarcitj  of  honitBopathic  men 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  dearth  of  information  imparted  to 
them,  were  such  that  it  was  impossible  to  supply  all  the  localities 
whose  requirements  were  great  and  pressing.  Of  course  there 
were  a  great  number  of  collateral  matters  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  these,  doubtless,  would  form  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  subsequent  resolutions — but,  that  a  School  of  HomtBO- 
pathy  should  be  formed,  he  thought  there  could  not  be  the 
smallest  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  it.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr.  Peahce  had  much  pleasure  in  aupporting  the  resolntion. 
He  bad  long  looked  upon  a  Scbool  of  Homceopalhy  as  one  of  the 
essentials  to  the  permanent  progress  and  general  acceptation  of 
homoeopatiiy,  aitd  he  trusted  that  the  barriers  which  had  existed 
as  to  the  formation  of  such  a  Scbool  would  be  gradually  taken 
away.  He  hoped  that  they  would  come  to  a  resolution  that  the 
School  should  be  established,  but  that  the  British  Homoeopathic 
Society  should  l»e  entirely  separate  from  the  Scbool  and  hospital. 
He  threw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  because  he  tiiought  that  the 
Society,  with  all  due  defferenoe  to  its  members,  and  giving  due 
honour  to  those  who  promoted  it,  bad  been  a  barrier  to  the 
'  universal  patronage  of  the  hospital  by  practitioners  themselves: 
and  the  hospital  had,  to  bis  certain  knowledge,  in  the  last 
twenty  years  lost  a  very  considerable  amount  of  money  which 
would  otherwise  have  beeu  subscribed  by  those  who  did  not 
approve  of  a  portion  of  the  practitionerB  forming  themselves  into 
a  Society  and  passing  laws  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  He 
trusted  the  proposition  for  a  School  would  be  adopted  and  carried 
oat  effectaally,  and  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  promote  it:  but 
he  hoped  that  on  passing  the  resolution  it  would  be  understood 
that  it  was  separate,  apart,  and  distinct  from  the  British 
Homoeo[)athic  Society.  He  felt  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
School. 
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Dr.  Black  was  ttraid  that  id  th«  resolution  now  before  tbem 
tbej  would  Dot  get  out  of  the  difflcnit;  wbioh  had  been  spoken 
of  because  tbey  could  not  take  action  witb  regard  to  the  Loudon 
HouKGopathio  Hospital  without  boing  members  of  the  British 
HomcBopathic  Society.  Would  it  not  be  better  simply  for  the 
Congress  to  recommend  that  a  School  of  Homoeopathy  should 
be  formed,  and  leave  it  as  a  matter  of  detail  as  to  bow  it  should 
be  formed  ?  He  begged  to  move  as  an  amendment  "  That  a 
School  of  HomtBopathy  shall  be  formed,"  leaving  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence  in  the  resolntion. 
Or.  Haiward  seconded  this  amendmenL 
Dr.  OiBBB  Blakb  supported  the  amendment  as  he  objected  to 
membership  of  the  Society  being  a  test  as  to  a  man's  fitness  for 
holding  a  position  in  conneotion  with  the  hospital  or  not.  Tbej 
wanted  a  School  of  Hommopathj — not  a  school  of  medicine — a 
School  of  Homixopathy  was  a  simple  matter  as  regarded  the 
principle.  The  principle  of  homceopathy  was  a  very  simple  one; 
and  what  they  bad  to  teach  was  their  Materia  Mediea,  and  bow 
to  apply  the  knowledge  of  it  at  the  bedeide. 

Dr.  HuoHES  suggested  the  addition  of  the  words  "  in  London  " 
to  the  amendment. 

Or.  Blaok  consented  that  the  amendment  should  read, "  That 
a  School  of  Hommopathy  be  formed  in  London." 

Dr.  PoPB  was  sorry  Uiat  the  amendment  now  before  tbent  had 
been  proposed,  because  unless  they  had  their  Soboel  in  con- 
nection  with  the  hospital  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  succeed  as 
it  ought  to  succeed.  They  had  got  a  London  Homoeopathio 
Hospital,  and  it  was  the  only  hospital  they  had  in  London,  and 
though  its  regulations  and  rules  might  not  be  such  as  to  meet 
the  approval  of  everybody  interested  with  it,  it  was  open  to  them 
to  take  steps  for  the  amendment  of  those  rules.  He  thought, 
therefore,  diey  should  take  advantage  of  the  material  at  their 
disposal  for  tbe  construction  of  the  School.  For  instance,  would 
they  have  a  School  of  Hommopatby  of  any  value  at  all  unless 
they  bad  Grst  the  lectures  on  Materia  Mediea  and  the  principle 
of  hom<Bopathy,  and  in  the  second  place  materials  for  illustrabog 
those  lectures?  They  would  not  have  those  materials  unless 
they  had  the  hospital.  He  therefore  hoped  the  Congress  would 
consent  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  in  its  onginal  fonn. 
The  great  objection  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Pearce  was  one  that 
had  been  the  source  of  an  immense  amount  of  grumbling  for 
many  years,  hut  he  had  understood  that  the  grumbling  waa  now 
dead  and  buried  (cries  of  "  no,  no  ").  He  saw  that  it  was  not, 
and  he  was  sorry  that  it  had  not  been  buried.  Tbe  principle 
that  was  objected  to  waa  this,  that  a  gentleman,  to  be  a  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Hospital,  must  be  a  qualified  practitioner,  and  a 
member  of  the  British  Homteopatbio  Society ;  and  he  bad  alwayi 
No.  n,  Vol.  30.  « 
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understood  that  his  being  a  meroberof  tbe  British  HonMEOpathio 
Society  vas  nmply  a  Toncfaer  for  his  being  a  hom<E<^)athia 
praotitioiier ;  and  as  limiting  the  choice  of  the  sabscribera  and 
governors  of  the  Hospital  to  homteopatfaie  practitioners.  Unless 
ther«  vere  some  means  of  knowing  that  the  candidate  for  a  post 
at  the  hospital  was  a  botnceopatbic  practitioner,  the  building 
might  speediljr  be  given  over  to  the  opposition  (hear),  tboagh  he 
had  no  doubt  tiiat  many  ways  and  means  might  be  fonnd  for 
attaining  tiie  same  end — possibly  better  than  the  one  existing — 
still,  until  that  was  altered  they  must  abide  b;  it ;  and  be 
thought  to  separate  the  School  from  the  hospital  would  be  a 
serious  error.  He  therefore  hoped  that  the  Congress  would 
adhere  to  the  resolution  (hear,  hear). 

Dr.  Black;  There  is  no  desire  to  separate  it. 
Dr.  Pearce  :  The  wish  is  to  separate  the  Society  Jixiro  both, 
eo  that  the  British  Hommopathic  Society  shall  exist  distinctly 
as  a  society  of  medical  men  apart  from  botli  the  School  and  the 
hospital. 

Dr.  Pope  :  But  in  the  meantime  as  the  British  Homceopatbie 
Society  is  connected  with  the  hospital  in  London  now,  you 
cannot  take  the  one  without  the  other  (A  voice :  "  It  ought  to  be 
removed").  If  so,  remote  it,  but  do  not  in  the  meantime 
divorce  the  School  from  the  hospital — and  that  is  the  prac- 
tical result  of  the  amendment  (hear,  hear). 

Dr.  HooHBS  thought  the  resolutione  he  proposed  to  submit 
to  (ha  Congress  at  a  later  period  would  go  &r  to  remove  tbe 
difficulty,  as  they  suggested  an  alteration  of  the  laws  of  the 
Society;  but  in  the  meantime  he  did  think  it  would  be  a 
calamity  if  they  separated  the  School  from  the  hospital — he 
hoped  they  would  not  think  of  divorcing  the  one  from  the  other 
(hear,  hear). 

Dr.  OiBBB  Blakb  :  We  do  not  wish  to  divorce  the  two — wo 
want  them  to  go  along  together ;  but  we  also  want  to  get  rid  of 
the  condition  which  attaches  to  it,  and  this  is  the  only  means  ws 
have  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  it. 

Dr.  Yeldbah  thought  that  to  divorce  the  lecturers  of  the 
School  from  the  hospital  would  be  suicidal  The  hospital  had 
been  in  existence  for  twenty  years  or  more;  it  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  work — perhaps  as  much  as  it  could  under  the  cir- 
cnmstanoes — but  it  has  not  borne  fruit  simply  becanse  it  has 
had  no  School.  The  School  and  the  hospital  were  clearly  inter> 
dependent.  The  School  without  the  hospital  would  be  an 
absurdity — it  would  be  to  build  a  superstructure  withont  a 
foundation ;  and  if  they  had  a  hospital  without  a  School,  they 
had  a  foundation  without  a  superstructure — the  two  things  in 
fact  hnng  together  ineviufaly.  He  repeated,  that  when  they 
bad  a  School  and  the  hospital  close  at  band,  with  all  the 
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machioar^  ready  for  use,  to  attempt  to  tak«  it  from  the  School 
would  be  an  absardity. 

Dr.  Hayward  did  not  eee  how  they  oould  epeak  of  "  divorcing" 
the  School  from  the  hospital  when  at  present  there  waa  no 
School  existing.  The  question  was,  whether  in  establishing  the 
School  they  should  necessaril;  connect  it  nith  the  hospital.  He 
thought  the  School  could  be  established  independently,  and  when 
it  got  settled  into  shape  the  connectioa  could  be  made  after* 
wards  if  necessary. 

Dr.  SuABT  observed  that  they  could  decide  to  have  a  School 
of  Homceopathy,  aod  the  working  part  of  it,  with  the  details, 
could  come  afterwards.  If  they  desired  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  the  hospital,  it  woold  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Dr.  MoROAH  wished  to  throw  oot  as  a  suggestion,  "That  the 
School  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  London  Homceopatbio 
Hospital,  but  unconnected  with  the  British  Homceopatbio  So- 
ciety." He  put  this  forward  as  a  second  amendment.  Many  of 
them  were  members  of  the  British  Homoeopathic  Society,  but  if 
they  met  in  Congress  outeide  that  body,  it  would  be  well,  in 
deciding  the  present  question,  that  the  School  should  be  formed 
unconnected  with  that  Society.  He  thought  that  such  a  de- 
cision would  have  a  useful  effect  both  upon  the  Society  and  upon 
the  Management  of  the  hospital. 

Dr.  Black,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  settlement,  suggested  the 
following  modiBcation  of  the  resolution  :  "  That  a  School  of 
Homceopathy  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  London  Ho- 
myopathic  Hospital,  but  upon  the  understanding  that  it  shall 
be  separate  from  the  British  Homceopatbio  Society." 

Dr.  Drubi  said  he  had  not  come  down  there  to  oppose  the 
formation  of  a  School.  The  Medical  Staff  of  the  Hospibil  would 
not  oppose  it,  and  he  thought  it  unfair  that  such  an  inference 
should  be  drawn,  seeing  that  tho  Medical  Staff  had  cordially  co- 
operated with  what  had  been  done  in  this  respect  for  the  past 
two  years,  during  which  they  thought  the  School  had  been  to 
some  extent  established  already.  The  thing  was  working 
moderately  well,  though  do  doubt  in  some  respects  it  had  failed. 
They  would  certainly  be  glad  to  see  a  healthier  state  of  things 
altogether,  and  to  attract  more  bond  Jide  students  than  they 
hitherto  had.  Several  of  the  lectures,  however,  had  been  vrell 
attended,  and  there  had  been  applications  from  83  bond  jidi 
medical  students.  That  he  thought  was  rather  successful ;  but 
they  must  expect  a  School  to  begin  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale  and  progress  gradually.  They  must  understand  that  thos« 
who  had  attended  Uie  lectures  were  not  all  medical  men ;  and 
when  giving  his  own  lectures,  sometimes  if  he  could  have  per* 
auaded  some  of  hia  lay  friends  to  attend  he  should  have  been 
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glnil,  in  order  to  have  a  class.  He  remembered  one  ioBtuice  io 
which  one  of  his  medical  friends  was  glad  to  get  the  house- 
snrgeon  iu  to  hear  his  lecture,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
aaj  "  Gentlemen."  They  mnst  not  consider  that,  if  tbej  some- 
times  looked  in  at  the  door  and  saw  ten  or  twelve  gentlemen 
present,  that  (bej  were  all  medical  stadents,  aa  the;  were  not ; 
and  while  it  was  all  very  welt  thns  to  go  in  now  and  then  in 
order  to  "make  a  class,"  that  state  of  things  cotild  not  go 
on  for  ever.  If  they  had  a  class  at  all,  for  goodness'  sake 
let  them  have  a  bond  Jide  one.  But  he  believed  that  is  the 
course  of  time  all  this  would  come,  and,  as  the  whole  worked 
fairly,  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  not  let  it  go  on. 
For  the  last  two  years  it  had,  he  repeated,  been  woAing  very 
fairly.  He  should  be  glad  if  two  or  three  of  their  country 
friends  would  come  up  and  give  them  some  lectures  (hear,  hear). 
He  should  be  glad  to  see  the  present  state  of  things  go  on  an^ 
improve ;  and,  as  regarded  the  clinical  lectures,  the  Staff  of  the 
hospital  were  perfectly  willing  to  do  what  they  could  in  this 
respect.  There  were  few  cases  in  the  hospital  as  a  rule  to  give 
clinical  lectures  upon.  Now  and  then  they  might  get  an  acute 
ease  in,  but  they  were  few  and  far  between.  At  the  time  the 
circulars  were  sent  out  there  were  ouly  36  patients  in  the 
hospital  (Dr.  Mackbchkib  :  "Twenty-dx").  Well,  28  was 
smtul  enough.  What  they  really  wanted  was  to  fill  the  bede, 
and  some  effort  must  be  made  to  do  that.  There  was  something 
baneful  in  this  state  of  things  which  required  remedying ;  and 
he  must  say  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  believed  Uiat  if  the 
Uedioal  Staff  had  been  oo  the  Board  of  Management,  and 
allowed  some  little  power  to  regulate  these  matters,  many  of 
these  drawbacks  would  have  disappeared.  This  led  him  into  a 
long  and  much  vexed  question.  There  was  a  serious  quarrel 
betweeen  the  Medioal  Staff  of  the  hospital  and  the  Board  of 
Uanagement  in  consequence  of  the  election  of  two  gentlemen 
upon  the  Board  of  Management  to  whom  the  Staff  objected  very 
Strongly.  Some  four  years  ago  this  question  of  the  MeditsU 
Staff  being  represented  on  the  Board  was  felt  very  much,  and 
Dr. 

The  pRESiDBKT :  This  certainly  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
relevant  to  the  resolution,  which  only  deals  with  the  future. 

Dr.  Drdrt  said  he  was  anxious  to  make  a  remark  with 
reference  to  Dr.  Bayes's  statement  that  there  had  been  a  very 
grave  nipprettio  wri  in  the  leUer  or  reply  of  the  Medical  Staff. 
He  Agaia  gave  it  a  denial,  and  when  Dr.  Bayes  cared  to  express 
bis  regret  clearly,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter.  They 
felt  deeply  grieved  at  the  words  made  use  of;  and  the  whole  of 
the  letter  in  which  they  occurred  was  written  in  a  tone  thoroughly 
insulting  to  the  StafT;  and  not  only  was  this  the  case,  but  in  the 
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latter  part  of  the  letter  there  was  a  direct  sneer  at  tlie  Staff,  that 
appeared  to  pervade  the  whole  productios  (cries  of  " question"). 

Dr.  Drdry  :  I  claim  the  right  b>  be  heard.  I  think  in  all  ~ 
societieB  where  a  personal  attack  has  been  made,  a  person  is 
allowed  to  defend  himself. 

Dr.  Blaok  ;  Dr.  Bayes  has  expressed  hie  sorrow  that  anything 
he  had  said  had  given  offence  to  the  Staff  of  the  hospital. 

Dr.  Dburt  :  If  Dr.  Bajes  withdraws  what  ho  has  said  in  his 
assertion  that  there  was  a  grave  ti^preisio  veri  I  am  satasfied. 

Dr.  Baibb:  I  will  say  eiactlj  what  I  said  just  now,  that  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  nn intentional. 

Dr.  Drurt  ;  The  question  is  this :  Was  the  proposal  "  ap- 
proved "  or  "  not  approved  "  ?  The  Medical  Staff  are  not  all  of 
them,  as  was  stated  by  Dr.  Bajes,  upon  the  Committee.  Dr. 
Bajes  has  just  told  us  that  it  was  submitted  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  and  quite  informally.  But  if  so,  why  was  the  sentence — 
"  To  thii  eommiOm  the  pn^iosal  wat  lubmittai — by  them  it  uot 
approved"  marked  in  italics?  Why  did  Dr.  Bajes  claim  an  ap- 
proval that  was  not  given  ?  The  proposal  I  think  shonld  have 
originated  in  the  Homoeopathic  Society  (A  voice :  "  That  is  all 
post").  But  it  is  now  a  question  of  its  being  connected  with 
the  Society 

Mr.  Clifton  :  We  want  it  to  be  separate  from  the  Society. 

Dr.  Dkubt:  It  is  our  opinion  that  it  should  have  arisen 
there:  it  is  thought  that  Dr.  Bayes  will  claim  that  it  has  pro- 
ceeded from  there,  and  that  we  deny. 

Dr.  Bates:  It  was  approved  in  a  sense,  but  not  formally. 

Dr.  Drdbt-:  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  Quaker  who  said  of 
bis  opponent,  "  I  will  neither  strike  him,  nor  abuse  him ;  but 
I  will  give  him  a  bad  name — mad  dog."  Dr.  Bayes  in  his 
letter  says,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  use  word  '  quibble,'  but  surely  a 
very  grave  sapprettio  veri  is  contained  in  this  paragraph."  He 
now  says  he  meant  "  it  was  quite  an  unintentional  suppression 
of  truth  ";  but,  if  it  were  so  unintentional,  how  could  it  possibly 
be  a  "  grave  "  eupprettio  veri .' 

Dr.  Bates  :  A  statement  is  a  suppression  of  the  truth  when  it 
does  not  give  what  actually  occurred  bearing  upon  the  direct 
issne. 

Dr.  Drcrt  (again  reading  from  the  letter) :  "  To  this  course 
the  proposal  was  submitted— and  by  them  approved."  But  if  it 
thus  went  out  "  approved  of  "  by  us,  vrhy  was  it  altered  after  it 
left  us? 

Dr.  Bates  :  It  was  a  general  approval. 

Dr.  Drdrt  said  he  would  repeat  the  question,  "Why  was  it 
altered  ?  Reading  from  another  letter  of  Dr.  Bayes's,  he  quoted 
the  passage:  "The  prospectus  was  read  in  an  informal  way  at 
the  meeting  in  order  to  draw  out  opinion— it  was  intended  only 
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u  s  feeler  to  elicit  discnesion,  and  therefore  coaU  not  be  sob- 
nitted  to  anj  vote."  But  he  would  ask,  "  If  it  veie  not  Bub- 
mitted  to  anjr  vote,  how  conld  it  be  "  approved  "? 

The  President  (interposing) :  It  is  m;  strong  opinion  that  all 
this  does  not  touch  the  diacossioD  before  ns.  It  is  merd;  of  a 
personal  obaract^r. 

Dr.  Drdrt  :  I  came  down  from  London  purposelj  to  meet  this 
personal  charge ;  and  if  Dr.  fiajes  honestly  withdraws  the  charge 
I  will  sit  down. 

Dr.  Bates:  I  will  sa;  that  "the  letter  of  the  Staff  was 
written  without  anj  intention  to  say  that  which  was  not  tme ; " 
but  I  do  sa;  that  it  misrepreseots  the  facts — yon  ma;  use  anj 
other  word  for  it  you  like,  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  word  I  used 
offends  you. 

Dr.  Dburt  :  I  hope  that  this  will  appear  in  the  Review, 
becauae  the  Renew  is  closed  to  us.*     (Laughter.) 

The  President  put  the  amendment  in  tite  following  form ; — ■ 
"  That  a  School  of  Homoeopathy  shall  be  formed  in  London  on 
condition  that  the  Hospital  ehall  be  independent  of  the  Britbh 
Hom<Bopathic  Society." 

Dr.  UuQHBS  said  they  could  not  do  that.  The  connection 
bad  been  one  of  long  standing,  and  it  wonld  be  a  very  long 
process  of  disentanglement  if  these  two  were  to  be  dissevered. 
In  that  cose  Dr.  Drury's  observations  had  beeu  most  pertinent ; 
and  if  that  were  the  state  of  the  London  Hospital,  perhaps  they 
had  better  see  some  amendment  in  the  hospiul  before  they  pro- 
ceeded further. 

Dr.  Bates  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  in  the  observations 
made  that  they  could  not  get  on  without  a  connection  with  the 
hospital.  If  they  carried  the  amendment  it  would  entirely  shut 
them  out  from  the  hospital  as  at  present  constituted.  There 
was  great  difficulty  about  the  reeonstmction  of  the  hospital— a 
natter  which  would  affect  the  fundamental  law  upon  which 
almost  all  tbeir  income  depended.  If  the  amendment  were 
carried  it  necessitated  their  forming  (he  School  apart  from  the 
hospital.  He  reminded  them  that  Uie  £6000  collected  by  Dr. 
Quia  for  a  Homceopathic  Hospital  were  given  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  the  fundamental  law  should  remain  in  force, 

*  This  aMsrUon  of  Dr.  DniiVg  is  entirely  incorrecL  We  an, 
always  have  been,  and  we  trust  always  shall  be  most  willing  to  insert 
any  communication,  either  from  him  or  any  other  member  of  the 
Staff,  calculated  to  improve  our  Hospital.  But  we  dittinctly  deelina 
to  publiih  letters  or  papers  containing  groundleu  chsrKe*  against  oui 
public  institutiong,  or  reflucting  on  peraons  whose  energies  are  devoted 
to  the  development  of  homceopathv.  The  writer  of  a  miscbief-makiDg 
letter  has  his  responsibility,  but  that  of  thoae  who  enable  him  to  cii- 
«ulate  it  ttx  and  wide  is  much  greater.— Eds.  M.  B.  S. 
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that  DO  DUkD  should  hold  ofBce  in  the  hospital  who  shoald  not 
also  be  a  member  of  the  Britiah  Honxeopathic  Society.  There- 
fore, if  the  amendment  were  passed  tbej  would  be  brought  to  a 
dead  lock,  unless  the;  formed  the  Bcbool  altogether  independently 
of  the  hospital.  For  himself  he  thought  that  I)r.  Black's 
original  amendment — "  That  a  School  of  Homceopathj  be  formed 
in  London,"  would  meet  all  the  difficulties,  and  they  could  leave 
the  other  matters  to  be  decided  hereafter.  He  was  surprised  at 
the  information  that  had  foUen  from  Dr.  Drury,  and  if  there 
were  only  26  patients  in  the  hospital  it  was  a  serions  thing. 
Probably  the  patients  were  not  attracted  to  the  hospital.  They 
had  a  number  of  young  physicians  attached  to  the  out-patiento 
there,  and  doubtless  what  they  wanted  to  ascertain  was,  why 
they  did  not  from  their  out-patients  supply  the  wards  by  sending 
their  cases  into  the  hospitu. 

Dr.  Bi^cB  on  the  whole  thought  it  would  be  best  to  limit  the 
form  of  the  amendment  as  follows :  "  That  a  School  of  Homoao* 
pathy  should  be  formed  in  London. " 

Dr.  MoBOAH  said  the  amendment  ho  proposed  was  that  the 
School  should  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  London  Ho- 
HKSopathic  Hospital,  but  independent  of  the  British  Homceo- 
pRthic  Society.  And  the  object  of  that  was,  that  if  the  hospital 
was  connected  with  the  British  Homceopathic  Socie^  so  far  as 
the  Medical  Staff  were  concerned,  the  Management  of  the  School 
should  be  separate  from  that,  but  carried  on  in  the  same  place, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  availing  itself  of  the  position  of  the  hospital: 
that  the  profeBsors  of  the  School  should  not  be  chosen  by  the 
British  Homceopathic  Society,  but  be  entirely  independent  of  it. 
He  thought  it  might  be  easily  managed,  and  he  proposed  that 
the  School  should  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  London 
Hommopathic  Hospital,  but  distinct  from  the  British  Homceo* 
pathic  Socie^. 

Dr.  BuDHAN  said  be  would  second  this  amendment. 

The  Fbesideht  then  put  this  last  amendment  to  the  Congress, 
but  (here  were  only  eight  lotee  for  it,  and  a  considerable 
m^ority  against  it. 

The  amendment  moved  by  Dr.  Black,  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Gibbs  Blake,  simply  "  that  a  School  of  HomcBOpathy  eboold  be 
formed  in  London,"  was  then  put  and  carried  turn.  eon. 

Dr.  Bates  moved  bis  second  resolution : — "That  the  objects 
of  the  School  shall  be  to  afford  sound  teaching  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  Homceopathy,  of  its  Materia  Medics,  its  Thera- 
peutics, and  of  their  application  in  Clinical  Medicine,  to  such 
members  of,  and  students  of,  the  medical  profession  as  may 
desire  to  be  instructed  therein."  He  assured  them  that  the 
only  object  was  to  establish  a  School  of  Homixopathy. 

Dr.  HoLLAHs  was  willing  to  second  that. 
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Dr.  Ykldhau  said  he  had  come  prepued,  in  liie  erentof  Dr. 
Bsjes's  resolutioa  hafing  beeu  carriod  in  its  original  form,  U 
second  tbie  proposition ;  but,  aftor  what  had  transpired,  and 
having  regard  lo  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  London  Homceopathic  Hospital,  which  had 
cwrtain  powers  in  reference  to  the  School,  and  before  whom  the 
question  might  come  for  discussion,  he  did  not  think  he  should 
letter  himself  b;  taking  an/  decided  part  in  the  present  pro- 
ceedings. SUU,  be  was  very  glad  to  give  his  cordial  support  to 
the  Bcheme  generally.  He  might  add  that  the  Board  of  Hanag«- 
ment  were  hearUly  in  accord  thus  far  with  the  School  movement, 
and  were  desirous  of  assisting  it  in  eieiy  wa;  that  they  could. 
A  good  deal  had  been  said  about  the  British  Hommopatbio 
Society.  As  an  old  member  of  the  Society  he  must  say—H^criea 
of  "  question.")  Well,  be  meant  to  say  in  reference  to  the 
British  Homoeopathic  Society  that  that  Society  bad  done  good 
work ;  and  he  said  it  did  a  noble  work  in  coming  forward  two 
years  ago  to  start  the  School  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
perpetuate  oti  a  more  extended  basis ;  and  the  means  of  defivying 
the  eipenditure  for  which  were  furnished  by  the  Homceopathic 
Society  for  those  two  years.  He  did  not  think  that  the  Society 
had  any  desire  whatever,  as  a  Society,  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  School.  He  did  not  see  why  they  should.  It  would 
be  a  tax  upon  them ;  and  he  was  quite  sure  they  would  be  very 
glad  to  delegate  their  functions  to  any  other  competent  body — 
to  the  Medical  Coouctl,  or  the  Board  of  Management,  as  might 
be  decided.  Therefore  he  thought  any  opposition  to  the  Society 
in  this  respect  was  misplaced. 

Dr.  Black  had  much  pleasure  in  supporting  Dr.  Bayee'e 
second  resolution,  aa  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  have 
R  School  without  having  in  view  the  objects  which  the  resolution 
stated. 

Dr.  HcOHES  said  there  was  nothing  in  the  resolution  to  pre- 
vent those  who  carried  on  the  School  connecting  it  with  the 
hospital.  How  that  should  be  done  he  refrained  from  giving 
any  opinion,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  resolution  to  prevent 
their  connecting  the  School  with  the  hospital  tomorrow. 

The  resolution  was  carried  nan.  eon. 

Dr.  Baybb  said  in  the  neit  resolution  he  should  leave  out  the 
clause  as  to  a  Board  of  Examiners,  in  order  that,  after  the 
discussion  which  had  taken  place,  they  might  be  unanimous. 
I'he  third  resolution  therefore  was ; — "  That  the  School  shall 
consist  of — Firstiy:  Lectureships  (A)  on  Homceopathic  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  (B)  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Homceopathic  Medicine.  To  both  which  Lectureships  it  is 
recommended  that  salaries  shall  be  attached.  SscvTidlg:  Clinical 
Lectureships  by  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  hospital.     Thirdij/: 
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Endowed  Lectureships  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  adopted  b;  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons."  It  iroa  thought  from  the 
first  that  there  ought  to  be  certain  salaries  attached  to  tboae 
lectureships  (A.  and  B)  although  there  was  a  doubt  at  one  time 
whether  thejr  would  be  able  to  continue  the  payments ;  bat,  after 
the  number  of  promises  that  he  had  spoken  of,  he  thought  the; 
already  had  iotimation  of  sufficient  support  to  carry  out  the 
whole  scheme.  It  was  quite  evident,  too,  that  in  drawing  this 
support  from  the  public,  they  would  not  be  injuring  either  the 
hospital  or  any  other  institution.  There  were  a  large  number  of 
people  just  now  interested  in  improving  education  in  different 
directions,  and  the  same  feeling  pervaded  homoeopathists  as 
others.  They  would  therefore  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
suitable  stipends  for  those  professors,  who  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  their  time  to  the  work.  With  regard  to  the  clinical 
lecturers,  they  did  not  need  to  devote  so  much  time  to  the 
work ;  bat  of  course  all  work  ought  to  be  paid,  and  this  was  the 
second  point  one  would  try  to  make  arrangement  for.  The  third 
clause  was  with  regard  to  the  endowed  lectureships ;  and  this 
would  give  them  power  to  receive  sums  of  money — if  sums  wore 
given  for  that  purpose — as  titey  did  not  propose  that  the  ordiuary 
donations  and  subscriptions  given  for  the  School  fund  should  be 
devoted  to  that  object.  If,  for  instance,  an  entliusiastic  friend — 
and  there  were  some  who  were  enthusiastic — should  come 
forward  and  say,  "I  will  give  you  £500  to  endow  a  '  Hahnemann 
Lectureship '  to  counteract  the  evil  results  of  the  '  Harveian,' " 
ho  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  accept  the  offer  (hear,  bear). 

Dr.  Pope  had  much  pleaaure  in  seconding  this  resolution. 
The  lectureships  mentioned  in  the  first  clause  related  to  what 
they  all  agreed  was  essential  to  complete  the  education  of  every 
quaJified  physician,  and  the  other  branches  of  medical  education 
were  thoroughly  well  taught  in  the  hospitals  and  universities  of 
the  country ;  therefore  there  was  no  good  in  encumbering  the 
School  with  lectureships  of  the  kind ;  and  they  did  well  to  limit 
their  course  of  instruction  to  their  Materia  Medica  and  thera- 
peutics, clinical  lectureships  and  endowed  lectureships.  He  need 
hardly  remind  them  of  the  necessity  for  original  research  in  their 
course  of  study,  and  the  money  given  for  endowed  lectureships 
vottld  help  very  materially  in  that  respect. 

Dr.  Drury  was  understood  to  say  that  he  had  always  objected 
to  paid  lectureships,  hut  as  Dr.  Bayes  had  succeeded  in  getting 
the  money,  he  thought  if  two  lecturers  were  appointed  it  woald 
meet  with  general  approbation.  Another  objection  was  the  fact 
that,  if  there  were  to  be  paid  lecturers,  they  must  give  a  certain 
number  of  lectures.  His  belief  wae  that  if  they  gave,  say,  six 
lectures,  they  would  get  a  class ;  bat  if  they  gave  a  long  series 
of  lectures,  they  would  weary  the  students  and  their  lecturers. 
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Dr.  Dbtsdalb  moved,  us  an  amend  meat,  the  insertion  of  tha 
vorda  "  London  Homffiopatfaio  "  before  the  word  "  Hoapiul "  in 
the  second  clause. 

Mr.  Clifton  seconded  the  amendment. 

Dr.  Bates  consented,  and  the  resolution,  with  this  addition  to 
Clause  S,  nas  carried  without  further  discussion. 

Dr.  Bates  then  moved  the  fourth  resolution  : — "  The  Congreaa 
vould  recommend  that  the  paid  Lecturers  and  all  other  officers 
connected  with  the  School  should  hold  their  Lectureships  and 
offices  for  two  years ;  but  that  the  same  Lecturers  and  other 
officers  of  the  Societj  should  be  eligible  for  re-election." 

Dr.  Haywa&d,  in  seconding  it,  said  it  was  undesirable  that 
these  lectureships  and  professorefaips  should  be  permanent  B7 
the  course  proposed  they  would  have  a  certain  power  at  their 
command ;  and  bj  making  the  elections  for  two  years,  they  gave 
an  encouragement  to  those  who  were  appointed,  while  tbey  re- 
served to  themselves  the  povrer  of  re-election,  for  which  it  would 
be  seen  the  officers  would  be  eligible. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Baies  had  further  resolutJous,  involving  many  details  as 
to  management  and  governance  of  the  School,  and  appointment 
of  trustees,  &c.,  but  after  the  disonssion  that  had  taken  place 
upon  these  points,  he  withheld  them. 

Dr.  Black  then  proposed,  and  Dr.  Siiabt  seconded,  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  carried  turn.  con. :  "The  Congress 
considers  that  the  details  of  this  School  are  beyond  its  province : 
and,  while  thanking  Dr.  Bayes  for  his  great  exertions,  the 
Congress  recommends  that  the  details  be  referred  to  a  Committee, 
to  be  chosen  by  such  members  as  have  subscribed  to  the  School 
Fund." 

Thb  World's  Hoikeofathic  Conventioh. 
Dr.  Hughes,  referring  to  his  recent  visit  to  America,  Bud 
their  brethren  there,  who  took  such  a  lively  interest  in  all  that 
tended  to  the  advancement  of  Uie  principles  of  homceopathj,  had 
promised  to  come  over  a  hundred  strong  if  they  had  the  Worid'a 
HomcBopathic  Convention  in  London  in  1881.  He  need  scarcely 
say  a  word  to  commend  such  a  Meeting  to  the  Congress.  The 
last  one  was  a  splendid  success,  and  brought  together  repre- 
sentatives of  homceopathy  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  They 
would  be  able  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  their  foreign 
brethren,  and  to  their  own  American  brethren,  who  spoke  die 
same  tongue,  and  who  would  come  with  the  greatest  cordialitv 
to  meet  them.  He  begged  to  propose ; — "  That  this  Congress, 
in  the  name  of  those  practising  homceopathy  in  the  British 
Islands,  do  inrite  the  World's  Homoeopathic  Convention  of  1681 
to  hdd  its  meetiogs  in  London ;  and  do  appoint  a  Committee  of 
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five  of  its  members  to  confer  with  the  American  Committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  That  this  Committee  consist  of  the 
following  members — Dr.  Dudgeon,  Dr.  Bajes,  Mr.  A.  C.  Clifton, 
Dr.  Pope,  Dr.  R.  Hughes." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Pope,  and  carried 
n  nan  i  men  si  J. 

The  Congress  then  adjourned  for  loncheon,  and  accepting  the 
generons  invitation  of  Dr.  Edbulus  Williams,  they  were  Uborallj 
entertained  at  that  gentleman's  residence,  Lansdowne  Place, 
Clifton. 

The  PitESiDBNT  resumed  the  chair  ahortlf  before  three  o'clock, 
and  read  a  telegram  handed  to  him  by  Dr.  Bajee  from  Lord 
Ebory  to  the  foUowing  effect ;  "  I  entirely  approve  of  the  pro- 
posed School." 

Pbopobbd  RKOEaiKisATiONs — Thb  British  Hoikeopathjo 
Society  ahd  the  Conobess. 

Dr.  Hdqbes,  in  introducing  his  proposals  for  reoi^eniBation , 
said  that  he  should  only  ask  tbe  Congress  to  affirm  the  first  and 
last  of  his  resolutiona,  thus  giving  their  opinion  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, but  not  on  the  scheme  sketched  out,  and  then  to  appoint 
a  Committee  as  to  the  details.  So  that  there  need  be  little 
opposition  to  his  proposal,  however  much  to  the  details  of  the 
scheme  itself.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  country  where 
honi<eopathy  flourished  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  did 
here.  Thera  were  as  many  homcBopatiiic  practitioners  practising 
in  New  York  aud  Brooklyn  as  they  had  in  the  whole  of  tbe 
British  Islands.  HomtBopatfay  h«Jd  a  strong  and  respected 
position  there,  and  he  believed  that  among  the  many  reasons  for 
the  strides  it  had  made,  and  the  position  it  bad  attained  in 
America,  was  the  fact  that  they  bad  a  much  closer  oi^anJsatiou 
than  we  had  in  England.  They  had  much  more  unity  amongst 
themselves,  and  much  greater  association  amongst  homceo. 
pathists,  however  scattered.  Every  large  city  had  one  or  more 
societies.  Every  State  had  its  lai^e  association,  which  met  once 
a  quarter  or  so.  Every  county  which  contained  enough  homceo- 
pathista  had  a  society  ;  and  they  were  constantly  meeting 
amongst  themselves.  And  besides  all  these  there  was  the 
American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  established  in  1644, 
which  had  been  holding  its  annual  meetings  ever  since,  like 
their  Congress.  The  Institute  met  at  various  places,  and 
brought  together  homceopathists  from  all  parts  ;  and  delegates 
were  sent  to  its  meetings  from  all  institutions  connected  with 
bomceopathy.  Tbe  American  Institute  numbered  some  1300 
hommopathiste  in  its  ranks :  and  being  a  permanent  body,  it 
carried  on  its  work  throughout  the  year,  committees  being 
ai^iated  to  do  the  work,  and  to  make  special  study  of  speciiu 
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drugs  and  diseaMB.     Bj  thi§  meaDi  they  were  able  to  give  th« 

Erofeaaion  valoable  tranBlationB  as  the  result  of  their  jear'i 
ibour.  What  had  thej  Id  this  country  at  the  present  moment 
to  correspond  with  all  this  elaborate  and  well  organised  machinerj 
of  their  American  brethren?  Their  homowpathic  societies  in 
different  parte  of  the  kingdom  were  at  present  in  a  state  of 
dormant  vitality  if  not  of  absolute  death  ;  and,  practicallj,  the; 
might  be  sud  not  to  exist,  as  the  only  society  in  any  place  in 
England,  except  London,  was,  he  belieTed,  that  at  Liverpool, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  honorary  members,  only  included 
Liverpool  men.  Their  British  Homceopathic  Society  was  origi- 
nally established  doubtleas  to  include  all  British  homceopathists, 
but  by  always  holding  its  meetings  in  London,  it  was  becoming 
practically  more  and  more  restricted  to  the  men  of  London  and 
the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  there  was  existing  a  wide* 
spread  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  provincial  members 
<i  the  Society  with  its  management  and  its  operations  alb^ethei 

Shear,  hear).  He  believed  that  the  great  reason  for  this  was  the 
act  of  its  meetings  being  held  in  London,  and  the  whole 
regulation  of  the  Society  necessarily  fell  into  the  hands  of 
London  men,  and  it  therefore  had  a  local  character  instead  of 
the  general  character  which  the  British  Homoeopathic  Society 
ought  to  have,  But  could  they  not  organise  a  real  British 
Institute  of  Homeopathy,  embracing  all  British  homceopathists, 
and  giving  them  opportnnities  of  meeting  from  time  to  time  here 
and  there,  and  once  a  year  iu  a  general  Assembly?  To  do 
that  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  need  not  establish  a  new  society. 
That  same  British  Homteopathic  Society,  if  eulai^ed  so  as  to 
embrace  all,  and  no  longer  confine  its  operations  and  meetings 
to  London,  would  give  them  the  very  socielj  they  required— 
while  it  would  let  air  into  tlie  society  itself,  and  give  it  new  life 
with  new  blood  flowing  through  its  veins.  Where  it  needed  it, 
reorganisation  and  reformation  would  be  easy.  All  objections  to 
it  would  disappear,  and  all  British  homceopathists  would  then 
gladly  rank  themselves  amongst  the  members  of  snch  a  society. 
Dr.  Hughes  then  read  the  resolutions  published  in  the  September 
number,  proposing  for  actual  adoption  only  the  first  and  the 
last,  viz. — "  let — That  there  is  need  of  greater  unity  and 
organisation  among  those  praodaing  hotnceopathy  in  the  British 
islands,  and  of  more  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  one  with 
another.  8th. — ^That  this  Congress,  favouring  some  such  scheme 
of  organisation,  do  appoint  a  committee  of  five  of  its  members  to 
consider  and  confer  upon  the  matter,  and  to  report  at  the  next 
meedng." 

Dr.  Haiwabd  seconded  tbe  motion  profwsing  the  adoption  of 
theae  two  resolutions. 
A  considerable  discussioa  foUowed,  in  which   Drs.  Smart, 
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HolUnd,  H.  Nankivell,  Black,  Teldbam,  Drysdale,  Pearce, 
Moore,  Morgan,  Oibbs  Blake,  Pope,  Hartnar  Smitb,  and 
Proctor,  took  part  At  its  conclneion  Dr.  Hugfaea,  seeing  that 
tbe  feeling  of  tbe  members  of  GongreBs  was  opposed  to  the  ' 
adoption  of  bis  proposals,  requested  and  obtained  leave  to 
withdraw  bis  resolutions. 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  our  giving  a  report  of 
tbis  discussion.  It  consists  largely  in  a  defence  of  tbe  present 
constitution  of  the  Congress,  and  brought  out  a  strong  feeling  of 
disapproval  of  tbe  laws  of  the  Bridsb  Homceopathic  Sooie^. 

Ahupbazy. 

Dr.  Shabf,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  on  "A  few  Additional 
Provings,  and  some  remarks  in  further  illustration  of  Antiprazjt 
the  contrary  action  of  larger  and  smaller  doses  of  the  same 
drug."    This  paper  viU  appear  in  our  nest  number. 

Dr.  Naneiveu,  said  it  seemed  very  plain  that  tbe  action  of  a 
smell  dose  of  castor  oil  in  health,  was  the  opposite  to  that  of  a 
lai^e  dose ;  and  also  that  they  had  a  similar  action  from  the  small 
dose  of  castor  oil  when  given  in  disease : — so  tbat  tbe  same  small 
dose  that  produced  constipation  id  health,  produced  also  con- 
stipation in  diarrhoea.  Dr.  Sharp  said  the  primary  action  of  /  4. 
castor  oil  was  to  be  no  guide  to  them  in  prescribing  at  alT;  that 
they  were  to  be  guided  only  by  its  secondary  action^  But  they  ' 
bad  here  a  plain  experiment  of  castor  oil  in  infinitesimal  doses 
producing  constipation.  If  they  individualised  that  constipa- 
tion, might  not  a  trituration  of  castor  oil,  say  No.  0,  cure  ,^ 
constipation  according  to  the  homceopathic  method?  Was  not -^^  ' 
the  autipraxy  of  which  Dr.  Sharp  spoke,  a  limited  antipraxy  ? 
Might  they  not  get  from  No.  6  trituration  of  castor  oil  a  curative 
action  in  constipation,  and  firom  No.  3  trituration  a  curative 
action  in  diarrbiBa,  the  curative  aotion  in  each  case  being  thus 
produced  by  a  distinctly  less  dose  than  that  which  produced  tbe  ^1  (. 
similar  symptoms  in  health  f  Dr.  Sharp  said  "  No  ;"  but  in 
onr  President's  Address  the  instance  has  been  given  of  nwe  in 
small  doses  curing  spasm  dependent  on  an  excited  action  of  the 
cord,  and  of  •nwx  in  larger  doses  curing  where  spinal  paralysis 
existed  :  the  smaller  dose  curing  just  the  opposite  condition  of 
things  to  what  tbe  larger  dose  cures,  and  the  indications  for 
prescribing  being  drawn  from  the  primary  as  well  ae  from  the 
secondary  action  of  the  dmg.  He  threw  it  out  as  a  suggestion 
to  Dr.  Sharp,  to  try  in  the  next  case  of  constipation  that  he  got, 
whether  a  No.  6  dilution  of  castor  oil  were  as  Boccessful  as  a 
tablespoonfiil  and  much  more  effectual. 

Dr.  Drtsdale  said  tbey  bad  bad  the  subject  before  them  very 
often,  but  not  too  often.  The  opposite  action  of  small  and  large 
doses  bad  a  certain  amount  of  virtual  truth,  but  only  in  the  &ot 
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~rthat  it  required  to  be  merged  into  a  higher  and  larger  Uw.    It 
waa  tme  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  many  ineUnoes,  but  was  not  to 

I  be  perceived  in  all  phjsiologicallj.    That  was  the  poiob    If 
tnie  at  all,  as  ao  explanation  of  hom<Bopathic  action,  it  woald 
onlj  be  proTed  universal  by  taking  into  account  the  therapeutic 
action,  and  then  of  course  it  was  quite  correct  to  say  that  a 
small  dose  in  curing,  produced  the  oppoaita  effect  of  a  large  one 
which  produced  the  disease.     But  this  was  nothing  but  a  mere 
reasaertion  of  the  homiBopatfaic  principle,  and  was  in  no  senae 
an  explanation   of  it.    To  make  it  an  explanation,  as  was 
^    attempted  by   Dr.   Sharp  in   the  word  "antipraxj,"  it  was 
neoeasarj  to  prove  that  all  bomceopatbic  medicines  had  this 
'   action  on  the  healthy  body,  and  also  that  it  was  by  virtue  of  this 
'    primary  pathogenetic  action— etjll  acting  as  snch — that  disease 
'  was  cured.     It  was  therefore  by  the  primary  antagonistic  action 
that  cirre   was  obtuned     This  theory — for  it   was  a  theory, 
'  whether  the  facts  were  true  or  not — was  opposed  as  follows:      ~ 
First,  it  took  so  account  of  the  numerous  exceptions  where  no      ' 
such  opposite  action  had  been  demonstrated,  even  in  afiections     ' ,, 
'   '  '  of  mere   plus  and  minus.     Secondly,  it  took  no  account  of     /.■'•- 
quaUtative  disease,  such  as  gout,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  scurvy,  ,  ■    -. . 
&c.,  of  which  no  opposite  producible  by  small  doses  was  in- ' ' 
telligible.      Thirdly,    a  definite   quantity   of   the   autagonistic  .' 
medicine  would  always  be  as  necessary  for  the  cure  as  for  the 
production  of  disease ;  and  that  quantity  would  be  the  same  aud 
even  greater  than  what  was  necessary  to  produce  the  effect  in     '.     J 
health,  « j>.,  if  two  drops  of  aconite  (pure  tincture)  quickened  the 
pulae,  and  '/m^Ii  '>^  ^  drop  alowed  tbe  pulse  in  health,  it  wonld 
always  require  at  least  '^,th  if  not  more  to  antagonise  a  quick 
pulse   of  disease.      This,    however,    was   contradicted    by  ex- 
perience of  the  wide  range  of  homteopathio  dose ;  the  rule  for 
which  was,  that  it  must  not  exceed  the  dose  requisite  to  produce 
the  full  physiological  effect,  while  it  might  vary  to  a  wide  extent 
below  that.    Fourthly,  if  the  antagonistic  theory  were  true,  it         . 
would  still  be  primary,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  merely  palliative,  Ji  f  ' 
requiring  to  be  constantly  kept  up  and  in  increased  doses,  being 
liable  to  the  exhaastion  and  secondary  opposite  state  of  aU 
primary  actions.     Fifthly,  it  took  no  account  of  the  double  and     | 
opposite  action  of  all   agents  in  one  and    the  same  dose,  if 
sufficient  to  exert  any  vital  action  beyond  the  line  of  health. 
For  it  was  a  universal  law  that  every  function  and  every  vita] 
action  if  unduly  stimulated  and  exalted,  fell  for  a  time  into  a 
corresponding  opposite  state  of  diminished  action.     This  was  a 
universal  law  to  which  all  exceptions  were  only  apparent.     It 
gave,  therefore,  a  firm  basis  of  &ct  for  a  law  of  double  and     [ 
opposite  action  of  all  poisons  and  medicines  Id  which  might  ha     I 
■ought  an  explanation  of  hommopadiio  cures ;  for  it  was  plain     ' 
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that  in  as  far  ns  disease  was  an  exhausted  or  lowered  action,  any    , 
poison  that  could  produce  SDoh  disease  carried  within  itself  one 
aspect  of  its  power,  which  would  tend  to  coiint«ract  the  opposite 
stage  of  a  ainiilar  exciting  cause.    The  dose  here  must  be  small ; 
and  here  we  had  an  example  of  a  small  dose  having  an  action 
just  the  opposite  of  a  large  one ;  and  in  this  sense  "  antiprsxj  "    ^ 
was  true,  but  in  this  sense  only.     The  supposed  example  where 
email  and  large  doses  produced  physiological  primary  opposites 
were  not  very  numerous,  and  each  was  explicable  on  its  own    . 
merits.    It  was  a  fact  that  the  susceptibility  of  different  parte 
and  nerve  centres  to  diBerent  agents  varied  widely ;  and  one 
organ  or  part  would  bo  affected  by  a  dose  which  would  not  affect 
another,  although  a  higher  dose  would.   For  example,  a  moderate    \ 
light  would  produce  contraction  of  the  popils ;  a  stronger  one 
would  cause  involuntary  closure  of  the  eyelids.     A  smail  dose 
of  aeoniu  would  stimulate  the  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  heart  and 
slow  the  pulse,  while  a  larger  one  stimulated  the  accelerating 
nerves  and  overpowered  the  former,  and  a  still  larger  one  might 
bring  OD  secondary  eihaustion   and   paralyse  them  all.    All 
similar  actions  required  analysis  each  for  itself.    Or.  Sharp  bad     i 
always  overlooked  this,  that  one  and  the  same  dose  produced 
two  oppoBit«  actions.     There  were  always  two  actions  front  one     ' 
and  die  same  dose,  and  there  were  a  great  many  acdons  from    f 
different  doses ;  hut  as  regarded  partioulaT  functioDs  there  was   i 
always  a  double  action.     They  must  unravel  each  case,  and 
separate  the  double  and  opposite  action  of  the  same  dose  from 
antagonistic  actions  which  were  both  primaiy,  and  depended  on 
the  diSerent  susceptibility  of  different  organs  or  parts.     When 
this  was  done,  be  believed  the  oppoeite  physiological  action  <^ 
large  and  sm^  doses  would  he  foond  to  occupy  a  subordinate 

Elace,  and  wonH  be  inctqiable  of  explaining  the  general  law  of 
omcecpathic  cure. 

Dr.  R.  HnoHEB  wished  to  explain  that  what  he  said  was  to 
him  "  unthinkable,"  was  not  that  large  and  small  doses  of  drugs 
occasionally  produced  opposite  phenomena.  This  was  a  fact 
about  which  there  was  no  question.  Where  be  diverged  from 
Dr.  Sharp,  was  in  the  explanation  of  this  fact.  He  could  not 
agree  with  him  that  it  implied  an  oppoeite  action  of  the  drug 
within  the  system.  Such  an  opposite  action  was  to  him  in- 
conceifable.  He  thought  that  a  better  explanation  sboold  be 
sought,  and  that  it  might  often  be  found  in  a  disentanglement 
of  the  complex  phenomena.  He  contidered  that  Dr.  Sharp's 
"  organopathy,"  by  its  narrowness  of  view,  had  much  to  do  with 
his  "  antipraxy."  If  they  thought  of  organs  and  functions  as  , 
single,  they  might  account  for  their  variations  nnder  drug  action 
by  a  mere  jAtu  and  miwu.  But  when  they  realised  the  com- 
plexity of  the  life  of  every  part,  and  the  number  of  channels 
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through  which  drags  might  act  apon  them,  the;  began  to  think 
of  the  possibility  of  other  ezpUnatioas.  He  concluded  by 
illustrating  his  remarks  b;  the  influence  of  optuM  on  the  brain, 
and  TooTjilua  on  the  bowels. 

Action  of  Dsuos  ok  tbb  Pulbb. 

Dr.  Nicholson  related  some  interesting  experiments,  shoinng 
"The  action  of  drags  on  the  pulse,  with  obserratioiis  with 
spbjgmograph  and  thermometer."  This  very  interesting  and 
suggestive  paper  we  hope  to  be  able  to  pablish  in  ooi  next 
number. 

Dr.  Shabf  congratulated  Dr.  Nicholson  on  hsTing  begun  tbe 
aeries  of  provings  of  small  doses.  He  hoped  he  would  oontinne 
them,  and  he  felt  convinced  that  tbe  longer  he  studied  them  the 
more  interested  would  he  become  in  the  experiments. 

Dr.  CooPBB  thought  the  paper  showed  uiem  how  interesting 
it  was  to  have  a  large  number  of  experiments  from  which  to 
draw  deductions.  Thej  had  two  learned  men  finding  out  the 
action  of  aeonite  upon  the  heart,  and  thej  found  them  diamet- 
rically opposed.  Dr.  Sharp  had  on  a  former  occasion  asked 
Dr.  Nicholson  to  set  to  work  and  trj  experiments  apon  bimeelt 
That  gentleman  bad  now  done  so  with  scientific  instmmenta 
that  could  not  err,  and  he  had  need  every  effort  not  to  make  a 
mistake,  and  they  found  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  diflbrent 
conclusion  to  that  of  Dr.  Shairp  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  primary 
and  secondary  action  of  drugs,  it  did  not  to  his  mind  at  eU 
remove  the  difficulties  that  beclouded  homoeopathy  upon  the  dose 
question.  From  time  to  time  it  was  found  they  had  to  take  into 
account  the  varying  susceptibility  of  patients,  and  some  of  the 
higher  dilutions  would  produoe  quite  as  great  effects  sometimes 
upon  patients  as  oompuatively  email  doses  of  medicine.  He 
would  instance  cases  of  several  drugs.  He  remembered  giving 
the  sooth  dilation  of  anmic  and  producing  apparent  ^mptoms, 
where  3rd  dee.  produoed  no  symptom  whatever.  Such  instances 
as  that  they  were  meeting  every  day,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
wiUi  regard  to  the  dose  question  they  must  separate  altogether 
the  effects  they  obtained  from  palpahU  quantities  from  the  effects 
they  obtained  from  the  higher  dilutions.  One  was  to  a  certain 
and  only  limited  extent  governable  by  law,  and  for  the  other 
tbey  had  no  law  U  all,  for  they  were  completely  in  the  dark  u 
to  Uie  action  of  the  higher  dilutions.  Tbej  were  not  able  to  say 
thst  a  dose  of  the  higher  dilations  would  produce  certain  effects, 
though  that  was  not  the  case  so  muob  with  paipaUe  doaes  of 
medicine. 

Mr.  Clifton  thanked  Dr.  Nicholson  for  making  "  a  few  more 
bricks,"  (laughter).  Many  of  the  objections  rused  againat  Dr. 
Sharp's  paper  had  been  hypothetical.    They  wanted  new  facts. 
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Thej  wanted  more  provinga  of  thoM  confirmations  which  went 
to  constitute  facts.  They  were  facts  as  far  as  they  went,  but 
they  required  more  provings  if  they  were  to  rely  upon  them  80 
as  to  be  able  to  draw  any  deductions  from  them. 

Dr.  WiLDB  Baid  it  was  evident  that  they  wanted  to  know 
more  of  this  subject.  These  experiments  of  Dr.  Nicholson's 
«ere  facts  equally  with  Dr.  Sharp's,  and  if  they  had  nothing 
more  to  satisfy  them,  he  thought  the;  mast  really  withhold  their 
opinion  as  to  what  was  the  true  e^tplxnation  of  homceopathy. 
The  things  which  had  struck  him  more  forcibly  than  Dr.  Sharp's 
experiments,  were  those  experiments  of  Dr.  Anstie  and  others 
upon  aconite  and  diffitalii.  These  had  been  performed  with 
great  care,  and  went  to  show  the  rsverse  action  of  largo  and 
sma]]  doses.  He  thought  those  experiments  of  which  tbey 
had  heard  that  day  remained  to  be  proved  by  yet  further 
experiments. 

Dr.  Pearce  observed  that  it  would  have  been  much  mora 
satisfactory  if  Dr.  Nicholson's  experiments  had  been  made  upon 
some  person  who  was  not  aware  of  what  he  was  taking.  They 
knew  the  inflnence  of  the  mind  over  the  pulse,  and  they  were 
aware  that  a  man  could  control  bis  pulse  by  mere  thought ;  and 
however  accurate  Dr.  Nicholson  might  have  been  in  observing 
upon  his  own  circulation,  he  did  not  think  the  results  were  so 
satisfactory  as  tbey  would  be  in  one  ignorant  of  the  character 
of  the  medicine,  or  of  the  alteration  in  the  dose  he  was  taking. 

After  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Moorb  and  Dr.  Holland  on 
the  action  of  di^italit,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Powell  to  Dr.  Hatlb  for  his  able  address,  and  carried  by 
acclamation,  and  the  business  of  the  Congress  terminated. 

The  Dinher 
Took  place  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Hatle.     After  the  loyal  toaats. 

The  President,  in  proposing  "  the  memory  of  Hahnemann," 
said : — Remembering  that  that  was  the  nmon  d'etre  of  their 
being  there,  and  that  they  would  not  have  come  together  to-day 
if  Hahnemann  had  not  lived,  they  would  see  the  exigency  of  the 
toaat.  If  there  was  a  man  be  respected,  if  there  was  a  memory 
he  venerated,  if  there  was  a  man  who  victimised  himself  for  the 
good  of  humanity,  it  was  Hahnemann.  He  ehoald  ever  be 
ready  to  do  anything  he  could  to  show  the  sense  in  which  he 
held  his  memory.  He  asked  them  to  drink  in  solemn  silence 
"  the  memory  of  Hahnemann,"  as  a  thing  inexpressible. 

Mr.  Cliitoh  (Northampton)  proposed  "  Prosperity  to  Homoeo- 
pathy and  its  Institutions ;  the  Hospitals,  Literature,  and  Socie- 
ties connected  with  it."    After  an  amusing  reference  to  Carlyle'a 
definition  of  a  respectable  man  aa  "gig  man,"  the  speaker  gave 
No.  11,  Vol.  20,  « 
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an  entertaining  descriptioa  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States  with  fais  friends  Dr.  Hughes  and  Dr.  Hayward.  Having 
paid  a  passing  tribute  to  the  geuiality  of  bis  friends  en  toi/atfe 
across  the  Atlantic,  he  detailed  their  visits  to  the  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  of  New  York.  Thej  had  there  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  a  faotn<eopathic  hospital  with  500  beds,  and  a  total 
accommodation  for  nearly  800  patients.  That  institution  had 
only  been  in  the  hands  of  homceopathists  for  eleven  months, 
and  there  bad  been  no  return  yet  given ;  it  was  therefoie 
impossible  to  give  any  comparative  statement  of  the  results  of 
its  work  at  present  There  were  twenty-sii  or  twenty-seven 
physicians  who  attended  the  hospital,  and  sii  or  seven  resident 
physicians.  There  was  one  special  feature  in  that  and  some 
other  of  the  American  hospitals — that  in  many  of  them 
the  same  physicians  did  not  attend  regularly  all  the  year 
round.  There  was  one  corps  of  physicians  who  attended,  say 
for  three  months,  and  then  went  out  and  gave  place  to  a  fresh 
set  who  came  for  the  neit  three  months,  and  then  were  relieved 
in  their  turn.  Then  again  there  was  provided  in  many  of  the 
hospitals,  a  certain  number  of  wards  for  patients  who  did  not 
wish  to  receive  charitable  relief;  but  who  not  having  at  home  the 
comforts  and  the  opportunities  afforded  at  the  hospital  while 
undergoing  an  operation,  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages  by  using  these  wards,  on  payment  of  a  small  sum. 
They  were  also  shown  over  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  Infirmary, 
where  there  were  60  beds.  After  referring  to  visits  paid  to  the 
Brooklyn  General  Hospital,  the  Children's  Hospital,  and  other 
institutions;  the  speaker  mentioned  that  he  saw  Chicago 
Hospital  and  College,  and  the  College  and  Hospital  at  Boston, 
and  therefore  they  had  favourable  opportunities  of  judging  the 
nature  of  these  institutions  as  conducted  in  America.  He  did 
not  think  it  was  at  all  desirable  that  we  should  imitate  the 
American  establishments,  or  that  the  Americans  should  imitate 
directly  the  English  institutions.  What  was  suitable  in  the  one 
country  was  not  suitable  in  another;  but  with  regard  to  the 
American  hospitals  and  their  societies,  he  must  say  there  was 
manirested  in  connection  with  them  an  «rprt(  de  corpt  which 
we  were  sadly  in  want  of  here.  With  regard  to  their  societiea 
much  more  was  thought  there  of  the  objects  their  societies  had 
in  view  in  the  general  advancement  of  the  principles  of  homceo- 
pathy.  American  physicians  attended  all  meetings  of  that  sort, 
BO  that  they  might  receive  good  themselves  in  adding  to  their 
own  knowledge,  while  they  also  benefited  their  brethren  by  what 
information  they  had  to  give,  and  thus  unitedly  advanced  the 
cause  of  homceopathy.  Whilst  at  Boston,  several  meetings  took 
place  there,  two  of  which  were  well  attended  by  both  "  lady  "  and 
gentlemen  doctors.  (Laughter  )  He  was  very  fortunate  in  some 
respects  with  regard  to  his  visit,  and  very  unfortunate  in  others. 
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For  when  be  appeared  with  his  friends  at  the  Philadelphia 
CoDveDtioD,  he  had  no  credentials  tu  present  for  his  admissioD. 
Before  entering  the  meeting,  each  delegate  was  requested  to  fill 
np  a  card  giving  his  name,  residence,  qnalification,  and  the 
description  of  the  body  he  represented.  Not  having  received 
any  credentials,  he  was  in  a  fix ;  but  thanks  to  the  ready  wit 
of  his  friend  Dr.  Uajward,  he  got  over  the  di£GiCulty  with  the 
utmost  ease.  He  followed  Dr.  Hajward  at  once.  Dr.  Hajward 
aaid  "you  represent  the  vox  populi,  and  that  will  answer." 
(Laughter).  He  took  the  delegate's  card  and  wrote  upon  it 
beneath  his  name  voxpopuU.  They  went  in.  Dr.  Hugbea  wag 
called.  Then  Dr.  Hayward.  Then  "Mr.  A.  Clifton,  repre- 
eentiog  the  vox  popuU  of  England."  (Loud  laughter.)  It  told 
as  well  with  the  Americans  as  anything  could  possibly  hare 
dene.  It  so  exactly  hit  their  ideas,  that  he  scarcely  bad  to 
speak  in  explanation  at  aU  (laughter),  and  he  was  most 
cordially  received  as  representing  the  vox  populi  of  England. 
(Renewed  laughter.)  Turning  more  immediately,  however,  to 
the  sentiment  of  his  toast,  "  Prosperity  to  Homceopathy,  its 
Hospitals,  Literature,  and  Societies,"  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  there  was  much  in  the  hospitals  and  societies  of  America 
to  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  Englishmen  generally,  and 
much  that  they  might  copy ;  and  he  could  wish  that  the  officers 
of  the  London  Homceopathio  Hospital  would  take  a  trip  to  the 
United  States,  and  see  the  hospitals  there ;  and  if  the  Medical 
Staff  accompanied  them  they  would  be  able  to  report  upon 
the  details  of  hospital  management,  better  than  he  could  in 
this  cursory  glance  at  the  work  done ;  and  no  doubt  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  they  would,  as  the  result  of  snch  a 
Tisit,  be  able  to  see  the  London  Homceopathic  Hospital  much 
more  flourishing  than  ever  it  had  been  before.  With  regard  to 
the  societies  also,  tiiey  might  he  thought  take  a  pattern  from 
the  Americans.  The  Convention  held  at  Philadelphia  was 
managed  infinitely  better  than  we  managed  our  meetings.  The 
first  day  was  devoted  to  business,  and  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
papers  which  had  to  be  read  by  the  different  gentlemen.  The 
contributors  of  papers  sent  them  in  some  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  Convention,  and  the  Secretary  had  not  only  furnished 
the  members  of  the  Convention  with  the  title  of  those  papers,  bat 
members  were  asked  if  they  intended  to  speak  upon  the  several 
questions  treated  in  the  papers.  If  they  repli^  in  the  affir- 
mative, they  were  furnished  either  with  an  abstract  or  the  full 
paper,  so  that  before  going  to  the  meeting  speakers,  intending  to 
take  prominent  parts  in  the  discussion,  knew  what  were  the  con- 
tents of  the  papers  and  the  points  they  had  to  answer  or  confinn. 
The  want  of  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  was  one  of  the  defi- 
ciencies of  their  meetings  in  this  country.    Were  this  plan 
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adopted,  we  should  have  more  papers  and  more  eSectire  debates. 
Wiui  regard  to  their  literature,  he  must  confess  that  be  thought 
the  medical  literature  of  Old  England  far  surpassed  in  its  style, 
elegance,  and  correctness,  that  nhich  he  saw  in  the  United 
States  of  America.    (Langhter.)    Ha  had  much  pleasure  in  pro- 

Eising  "  Prosperity  to  Horn ceopa thy :  its  Institutions,  Hospitals, 
iterature,  and  Societies,"  and  he  coupled  the  toast  wiUi  the 
name  of  Captain  Vaughan  Morgan  and  Dr.  Richard  Hughes. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Gapt.  VAaoHAH-MoBQAN  in  responding  said  he  also  bad  * isited 
America,  and  like  Mr.  Clifton,  he  had  just  returned  ;  and  so  far 
as  bis  knowledge  went,  he  entirely  endorsed  all  Mr.  Chfton  had 
told  them.  He  did  Dot  go  there  representing  any  medical 
society — not  even  the  wtx  popuU  (laughter] ;  he  simply  repre- 
sented himself;  but  in  bis  lay  capacity  be  made  some  inquiries 
on  the  state  of  homceopathy  in  America,  and  he  quite  endorsed 
what  Mr.  Clifton  bad  said  of  the  American  hospitals.  No  persoa 
could  be  more  aware  than  he  was  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Ham<Bopatbic  Hospital,  of  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
treasurer.  (Cries  of  "  no,  no.")  A  man  who  was  the  treasurer 
of  an  impecunious  institution  was  unfortunate ;  and  that  was  bis 
position.  (Laughter.)  No  one  could  form  a  surer  estimate  of 
the  state  of  a  hospital  than  those  having  the  management  of  it 
Addressing  medical  gentleroen  there,  be  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telliuf;  them  what  no  doubt  they  all  knew — that  the 
deficiencies  in  their  Homceopatbic  Hospital  were  entirely  caused 
by  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  not  by  the  Board 
of  Management  The  Board  of  Management  of  the  London 
Hommopatbic  Hospital  did  all  that  such  a  body  could  do.  Tbey 
had  a  moat  excellent  chairman  in  Lord  Ebury,  and  an  attentiTS 
body  on  the  Committee  ;  but  laymen  in  such  a  position  could  do 
very  little.  They  could  not  bring  patients  to  the  Hospital,  or 
mi^e  appeals  to  all  those  who  so  intimately  sympathised  with 
the  efforts  of  homceopathists.  Tbey  did  not  know  them.  But 
every  medical  man  knew  them — every  homixopathic  medical 
practitioner  knew  a  certain  number  of  homceopatbic  people ;  and 
it  was  only  through  the  medical  men  that  tho  lay  would  be  able 
to  get  patients  or  funds.  His  own  opinion — looking  at  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Hospital — was  that  the  medical  men  of  the 
country  were  not  doing  their  duty  to  it.  He  thought  they  ought 
to  come  to  one  or  two  conclusions  :  they  ought  either  to  decide 
that  the  Hommopathic  Hospital  was  useless,  and  if  so  let  them 
close  it ;  or  otherwise,  to  decide  that  it  was  of  some  use,  and  in 
that  case  they  ought  to  support  it;  and  further,  tbey  might 
decide  that  it  could  be  made  of  some  use,  as  at  present  it  waa  of 
very  little  advantage ;  and  in  that  case  tbey  ought  to  inform  the 
Committee  of  Management  what  should  be  done  to  render  it 
more  useful.     They  were  only  too  anxious  to  bear  from  medical 
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men  what  they  vould  like  them  to  do  with  the  Hospital.  They 
felt  that  it  was  not  as  creditable  to  them  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Thej  wanted  funds,  they  wanted  patients,  and  they  wanted 
medical  men — a  better  class  of  men.  At  present,  when  a 
vacancy  occurred  they  were  obliged  to  take  the  man  who  came 
forward,  whoever  he  might  be.  He  thought,  however,  that  ell 
the  medical  men  had  to  do,  in  order  to  make  the  Homceopathio 
Hospital  of  better  use,  was  to  support  it  by  sending  better  men  to 
manage  it,  patients  to  be  cured  in  it,  and  funds  to  keep  it  going. 

Dr.  HroHES,  who  also  responded,  quite  ^reed  vnth  Mr. 
Clifton  in  thinking  that  the  English  homceopathic  literature 
was  superior  in  quality  to  the  American,  but  nnfortunately  it 
wanted  quantity.  They  got  very  little  support  for  their  Journals. 
He  did  not  know  whether  they  read  their  journals;  at  all  events 
they  generally  speaking  neglected  writing  for  them.  There  was 
a  fair  representation  of  men  practisinfj  homtsopatby  in  this 
countr^r  who  had  plenty  to  say,  and  could  well  say  it,  if  they 
would  sit  down  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  some  of  their 
extended  experience.  But  there  was  very  little  writing  going 
on ;  and  in  the  BritUh  Journal  of  Homaopaihy  they  had  to  do 
much  in  the  way  or  translation,  where  they  should  have  indl* 
genous  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  called  upon  his  colleagues  to 
be  stirring  in  this  work. 

Dr.  SuART,  in  proposing  "  The  health  of  Dr.  Sharp  and  the 
Readers  of  Papers,"  said  he  had  peculiar  pleasure  in  doing  so, 
not  only  from  his  high  estimate  of  Dr.  Sharp  as  an  old  friend, 
and  the  great  value  of  his  contributions  to  the  progress  of  the 
science  of  medicine ;  but  it  so  happened  they  were  induced 
about  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  person  to  investigate  the 
therapeutic  principles  propounded  by  Hahnemann;  and  although 
both  of  them  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  extensive  practice, 
it  resulted  in  their  abandoning  the  old  system  of  "  heroic " 
measures  for  the  gentle,  beneScent  and  efficient  resources  of 
homceopatby.  He  should  like  to  remind  the  younger  members 
present. that  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  do  so  at  that  time  as 
It  was  now.  The  idea  was  startling  to  the  public  mind,  and 
extremely  obnoxious  to  the  medical  profession,  who  bad  been 
trained  in  the  old  school  of  "  bleeding,  blistering,  and  salivating" 
in  nearly  all  acute  diseases — a  practice  fraught  with  many  evils, 
destructive  of  .the  patient's  health,  and  accompanied  by  a  large 
mortality.  Such  was  the  animosity  against  bomceopathy  at  that 
.time,  and  such  the  determination  to  stamp  out  the  "  new  system," 
that  the  Provincial  Medical  Association,  when  assembled  at 
Brighton,  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  no  one  of  its 
members  should  meet  in  consultation,  or  have  anything  whatever 
to  do,  with  a  medical  man  who  dared  to  prescribe  homceopathio 
remedies ;  they  were  at  the  same  time  denounced  in  the  most 
opprobrious  of  terms — terms  too  coarse  and  vulgar  to  be  repeated 
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here.  Medical  men  organised  themselves  into  a  "  trades-aDion," 
ni^i  all  the  excited  passions  belongiug  to  such  combinatioDs— 
passions  which  they  so  roach  deplored  in  the  uneducated  masses, 
aod  which  they  could  scarcely  suppose  possible  to  exist  amoDg 
members  of  a  highly-educated  protessiou.  This  antipathy  aod 
this  determination  to  destroy  the  professional  character  and 
standing  of  anyone  practising  or  acknowledging  a  belief  in 
homffiopathy  was  not  confined  to  the  more  Tiolent  and  ignorsnt, 
but  was  shared  by  men  holding  the  highest  professional  posi- 
tions. Never  was  there  a  more  cruel,  a  more  disgraceful  per- 
secution than  that  which  dogged  the  every  step  of  a  convert  to 
homceopatby.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was  that  was  dege- 
nerating their  once  boasted  independence  of  character;  but  be 
was  afraid  they  were  in  this  respect  falling  behind  some  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  :  most  certainly,  had  it  not  been  for  their 
cousins  across  the  Atlantic,  they  would  have  had  some  difficulty 
in  holding  their  ground  here.  One  could  not  but  despise  Uio 
want  of  coarage  and  fair-play  in  our  countijmen,  seeing  that 
day  by  day  they  took  advantage  of  the  teaching  of  homceopatfay, 
and  had  not  the  honesty  to  confess  it  As  we  were  debarred 
from  occupying  poste  in  all  public  institutions,  there  were  no 
means  of  comparing  the  two  systems.  This  deficiency  had  to 
some  extent  been  supplied  by  the  United  States ;  and  if  they 
would  allow  him,  he  would  read  a  comparative  statement,  in  a 
communication  he  had  received  from  America,  furnished  by  Dr. 
Tuttle,  giving  an  account  of  the  relative  value  of  the  two  kinda 
of  medical  treatment  in  the  State  Prison  of  Michigan.  It  was 
as  follows : — 

"  In  October  1850  the  authorities  of  the  Michigan  State 
Prison,  taking  the  lead  of  all  similar  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  first  adopted  the  homceopathio  treatment  in  the  Prison 
Hospital.  Thinking  it  may  be  useful  and  interesting  to  the 
profession  and  the  public  to  know  something  of  its  succeea 
during  the  years  in  which  I  was  in  charge,  I  will  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the  comparative  results,  which  are  to  be  found  recorded 
in  the  Annual  Prison  Reports.  Taking  then,  first,  the  facte  for 
three  years  under  each  medical  system,  we  have  the  following 
result  :— 


Under  allopathic  treatment  in) 
1857,  1858,  and  1869 

Under  homoeopathic  treat-1 
ment  in  1880,  1861,  andt 


laboarloft 

33,000    : 
10,000 
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Thia  iraproTement  naa  obtained  notwithstanding  I  bad  to  con- 
tend during  the  years  1861-S  with  epidemics  of  Bmnll  poz,  of 
which  there  were  83  cases  ;  of  measles,  of  which  there  were  30 
caaee;  and  of  sporadic  cholera,  of  which  there  were  44  casea. 
Many  of  these  latter  were  of  a  very  seTere  tj'pe ;  but  all  were 
successfully  treated  and  speedily  cured  by  influiteaimal  dosee, 
and  without  any  resort  to  any  kind  of  heroic  medication.  And 
here  I  may  remark  that  the  success  of  the  homoeopathio  treat- 
meut  was  so  great  that  many  of  its  opponents  attempted  to 
accouDt  for  it  in  other  than  the  right  and  legitimate  way.  Thej' 
affirmed  that  the  good  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  prison  waa 
owing  entirely  to  the  abundant  supply  of  pure  artesian  well 
water,  which  had  been  introdnced  a  short  time  previous  to  my 
appointment.  But  they  failed  to  see  that  the  water  lost  its 
efficacy  soon  after  bomceopathic  practice  was  abandoned,  and 
that  it  did  not  regain  its  virtues  uotil  that  system  was  again 
adopted  in  1873 ;  all  of  which  may  bo  seen  by  referring  to  the 
Prison  reports  during  the  ten  years  when  allopathy  was  'in'  and 
bomceopathy  was  '  out.' " 

This  return  showed  them  the  effect  of  infinitesimal  doses  in 
the  rudest  natures  as  contrasted  with  the  other  system  ;  and  it 
was  more  marked  still  when  they  treated  the  diseases  of  the 
cultivated  and  refined.  He  contended  that  so  far  from  in- 
fiuitesimal  doses  being  their  weak  point  (although  it  exposed 
them  to  the  ridicule  of  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting),  it  was  in 
reality  their  strong  point.  It  was  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
operations  of  nature.  He  beheved  there  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule  that  in  nature  "  every  vital  action  was  carried  on  by  in- 
finitesimal agencies."  Whether  they  looked  into  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom  it  held  good  wherever  there  was  "  life  " — once 
vitality  gone  there  was  an  end  of  it.  When  they  planted  a  rose 
or  sowed  a  cabbage,  they  bad  an  example  of  growth  from  the 
same  soil,  and  from  the  same  place  they  derived  all  that  made  a 
useful  v^etable  and  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  flower.  What 
agencies  were  at  work  to  produce  them  ?  Were  they  not  so  in- 
finitesimal that  they  could  neither  see  nor  explain  the  process  at 
work?  The  forces  that  produced  the  oak  from  the  acorn  were 
the  same.  If  they  looked  into  the  animal  world  the  same  fact 
was,  if  possible,  more  wonderful  still.  In  it  they  had  the 
greatest  work  of  creation  perpetuated  through  media  not  larger 
than  the  point  of  a  pin,  yet  in  them  was  contained  all  the 
peculiarities  of  a  race — be  it  distinguished  by  hair,  red  or  black 
— whatever  determined  it  was  locked  up  in  those  small  spaces  ! 
Whatever  the  characteristics,  be  it  mind  or  body,  aye,  and  of 
diseases  too,  which  may  have  been  contracted  by  one  generadon, 
were  passed  on  to  another  through  those  wonderfully  infinitesimal 
media.  It  surpassed  their  comprehension  as  it  defied  their  ex- 
planation ;  but  it  was  a  fact  Devertheless,     Their  opponents 
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were  ready  to  believe  in  the  effect  of  the  most  subtle  >{^(s 
when  inTestigating  the  cause  of  a  fever  that  had  been  fatal  to 
many  hvea,  as  bappened  not  long  af;o  in  London.  Why  coold 
not  they  accept  a  doctrine  that  taught  the  SQccesafnl  applicati<Hi 
of  remedies  in  an  inQoiteBimtd  form?  There  was  abundant 
evidence  in  support  of  the  proposition  if  they  would  avail  them- 
selves of  it ;  and  they  who  bad  devoted  their  studies  to  it 
believed  that  the  discovery  of  Hahnemann  ranked  with  those  of 
Newton  and  Galileo  in  truth  and  importance.  With  these 
observations  he  b^ged  to  propose  "the  health  of  Dr.  Sharp 
and  Dr.  Nicholson,  who  had  instructed  and  gratiGed  them  by 
the  papers  they  had  read  that  day  (applause). 

Dr.  NiCBOLSOH,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Sharp,  briefly  responded. 

Dr.  HoLLAKD,  in  proposing  "  Prosperity  to  Bristol  and  Clifton, " 
perfectly  agreed  with  everjl^ing  that  Capt.  Uorgan  bad  stated 
with  reference  to  the  Honiteopathio  Hospital,  and  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  if  some  decided  steps  were  not  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Management,  the  institution  must  languish.  If  there  was 
any  supineness  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution, let  the  Board  of  Maoageaient  at  once  see  to  it,  and  if 
they  found  they  could  not  replace  them  with  efficient  officers  in 
the  city  of  London,  let  them  come  to  the  provinces,  and  he  did 
not  doubt  that  they  would  find  them.  (Hear,  bear.)  In  refer- 
ence to  the  toast,  the  speaker  said  for  a  long  series  of  years  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  Bristol  and  Cli^n,  and  bad  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  those  residing  there.  They  had  certainly 
found  in  Dr.  Eubulus  Williams  an  able  representative  of  thar 
proverbial  hospitality,  and  be  bad  on  behalf  of  his  brethren  to 
thank  that  gentlenian  for  the  unbounded  welcome  he  had  given 
them,  and  the  luncheon  he  had  entertained  them  with  at  mid- 
day ;  and  he  coupled  his  name  with  the  toast 

Dr.  EuBULDS  WtLLiAHS  responded  in  a  few  genial  remarks. 

Dr.  Nakkivell  proposed  the  health  of  the  General  Hon. 
Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Hon.  Local  Secretary,  and 
paid  a  special  compliment  to  Dr.  Nicholson  for  the  admirable 
way  in  which  he  had  carried  out  the  local  arrangemeuts  for  the 
Congress.    (Cheers). 

Dr.  Nicholson  in  responding,  expressed  a  hope  that  it  wooU 
not  be  long  before  the  Congress  returned  to  Cliflon. 

Dr.  Bates  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  President,  highly 
eulogised  the  ability  displayed  in  the  addresses  which  bad 
aObrded  them  so  much  pleasure  that  morning,  and  tbongbt  th^ 
were  honoured  in  hsving  at  their  head  one  who  could  so  ablf 
represent  the  scientific  aspect  of  homteopathy. 

The  toast  was  cordially  drunk. 

The  Prebtdbht  briefly  responded,  and  in  a  few  complimentary 
remarks  he  proposed  the  health  of  the  President  elect,  and 
re/erred  to  his  editorial  connection  with  The  Monthly  Reviev. 
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Dr.  Pope  in  acknonledgitig  the  compliment,  assured  tbem 
that  an  editor's  position  was  not  a  bed  of  nhat  Albert  Smith 
was  wont  to  call  roi.  fol.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  steer 
clear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of'autbors  and  of  those  who 
engaged  in  controversy.  Ever  since  his  friend  the  late  Dr. 
Ryan  asked  him  to  take  a  share  in  couducting  the  Review,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  look  at  evei;  subject  simply  and  solely  in 
the  light  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  best  and  highest 
interests  of  homceopathy,  without  having  regard  to  tbe  interests 
of  any  person,  and  to  conduct  The  Rtman  "  without  fear,  favour, 
or  a£Footion."  In  doing  so  one  must,  he  said,  oocasionally  "  tread 
upon  the  corns"  of  some  persons.  But  be  considered  tbe 
interests  of  homceopathy  to  be  tbe  interests  of  medicine,  and  the 
interests  of  medicine  to  be  amongst  the  highest  interests  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  He  therefore  had  considered  it  his 
duty  to  regard  the  interests  of  homceopathy  as  supreme.  It  was 
rare,  happily,  that  the  occasion  occurred  that  obliged  one  to  say 
what  one  would  rather  not  have  to  say  ;  hut  one  was  obliged  to 
do  BO  occasionally,  and  he  assured  them  that  nothing  pained 
him  more  than  the  performance  of  this  duty.  He  appreciated 
as  much  as  any  man  could  the  way  in  which  his  services  had  . 
been  alluded  to  by  the  President ;  and  in  the  position  which  ho 
would  now  have  the  honour  of  filling,  he  trusted  he  might  he 
able  to  approach  in  some  measure  to  the  mark  which  bad  been 
set  before  them  by  Dr.  Hayle  in  the  President's  chair  that  day. 

The  tflasts  of  "Tbe  Visitors"  (responded  to  by  Mr.  Joy)  and 
other  complimentary  toasts  followed,  and  the  proceedings  then 
terminated. 


LONDON  HOM(EOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 
Ok  Thursday,  the  10th  nit.,  tbe  introductory  address  on  the 
occasion  of  the  commencement  of  the  lectures  to  be  delivered 
during  the  present  Session  was  delivered  in  the  Board  Room  of 
the  Hospital  by  Dr.  Popr,  On  Iht  Clainu  of  Homaopathy  to 
Invatigation  by  Medkal  PTacHtumert  and  Student*  of  Medicine. 
The  room  was  well  filled,  there  being  between  one  and  two 
hundred  persons  present,  a  considerable  proportion  being  ap- 
parently students  from  the  different  London  Bospitals. 

Dr.  Pope's  address  consisted  chieBy  of  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  investigation  of  homtsopatby  based  upon  its  scientific 
character.  In  introducing  his  subject  he  referred  to  the  necessity 
of  studying  bommopathy  under  the  direction  of  those  who  had 
themselves  enquired  into  it  both  theoretically  and  practically. 
He  then  pointed  out  that  homceopathy  demanded  investigation, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  experience  of  those  who  had  long 
practised  hommopathy  testified  to  ita  superior  value  as  a  thera- 
peutic method  ;  that  it  presented  a  principle  on  which  mcdicinea 
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could  be  prescribed  as  remedies  vith  a  degree  of  certAJnty 
uoknowD  in  an;  other  method;  that  bits  of  homteopathic 
practice  were  beiog  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  general  teachingB 
of  therapeutics;  and  also  because  it  was  thorough!;  scientific 
in  character  and  in  complete  harmouj  with  the  progress  of 
natural  science.  To  the  development  of  this  last  point  the 
remainder  of  the  address  was  devoted.  After  defining  homoeo- 
pathj  to  consist  in  the  selection  of  drugs  for  the  cure  of  disease 
upon  the  therapeutic  principle  embodied  in  the  axiom,  similia 
guniUbia  curantw,  au*i  its  practical  application  to  require  the 

S roving  of  drugs  in  health,  the  administration  of  drugs  io  small 
oses,  aud  their  prescription  singly  and  uncombined.  Dr.  Pope 
quoted  from  Mr.  Simons'  Lectures  on  General  Pathology  a 
definition  of  science.  He  then  showed  that  the  principle  of 
homeopathy  was  a  deduction  from  a  very  extensive  series  of 
facts  observed  and  recorded  by  different  practi^oners  during 
several  hundred  years  ;  and,  secondly,  that  like  all  scientific 
principles,  it  supplied  a  power  of  predicting  events  coming 
within  its  range.  This  was  illustrated  by  Hahnemann's  selection 
of  camphor,  cuyrum  and  ver-alrum  as  the  remedies  in  the  first 
and  second  stipes  of  cholera  simply  from  reading  a  description 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease — before  be  had  ever  seen  a 
single  case  ;  and  by  the  selection  of  ipecacuanha  and  hyoteyamm 
as  the  remedies  in  an  epidemic  of  purulent  meningitis  at 
Avignon  by  Drs.  Bichet  and  D^nis,  before  either  had  witnessed 
the  disease.  He  then  passed  on  to  argue  from  the  fact  that 
disease  and  drug  action  both  consist  of  two  stages,  one  of  stimn- 
lation  and  the  other  of  depression — the  former  being  excited  by 
a  small  and  the  latter  by  a  full  dose  of  the  eavM  morbi  on  the 
one  hand  or  of  the  drug  on  the  other,  that  whereas  disease  as 
seen  by  the  physician  is  invariably  in  the  second  stage  or  that 
of  depression  it  is  desirable  to  stimulate  the  depressed  parts, 
and  that  this  can  be  done  by  using  the  specifically-acting  medi- 
cine in  a  small  or  stimulating  dose. 

Dr.  Pope  concluded  by  pointing  out  that  the  imperfection  of 
current  tiierapeutics  rendered  the  study  of  homceopatby  the 
more  advisable,  because  all  the  more  important  improvements 
that  had  been  introduced  of  late  years  had  had  their  origin 
in  homoeopathy  ;  while,  from  want  of  recognising  the  principle 
which  had  led  to  them,  they  were  to  those  who  used  them  mere 
pieces  of  empiricism,  and  from  not  being  employed  individually  to 
meet  appropriate  cases,  but  in  all  cases  bearing  the  same  noso- 
logical designation,  tliey  were  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  It 
was,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  horaceopathy  as  a  science, 
and  not  merely  to  pieces  of  practical  detail  arising  out  of  homoeo- 
pathy, that  those  present  were  urged  to  direct  their  attention. 

Having  pressed  hishearers  to  make  the  investigation  of  homceo- 
patby for  themselves,  and  not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  mis- 
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representations  of  the  medical  press,  the  ex  eaihtdrd  dennnciadona 
of  profeasors  and  lecturers  ignorant  of  homceopathj,  or  by  reading 
a  book  profeesiDg  to  describe  what  the  author  was  pleased  to  oaU 
the  fallaciea  or  errora  of  hom<BOpath;,  Dr.  Pope  appealed  to  his 
audience  not  to  be  deterred  from  studying  homoeopathy  by  a 
fear  of  injuring  vhat  are  termed  profeaaional  prospecta,  but, 
despising  the  opposition  of  the  ignorant,  to  display  a  courage 
worthy  of  the  profeaaion,  by  making  a  full  enquiry  into  the  prin* 
ciples  and  practice  of  homoeopathy,  and  having  done  so,  to  abide 
by  the  result.  "  If,"  said  Dr.  Pope,  "  your  enquiry  should 
convince  you  that  bomceopathy  is  not  true — that  it  is  a  false 
induction — that  it  does  not  enable  you  to  practise  your  pro- 
fessioQ  more  successfully  than  yon  have  hiUiorto  done,  by  all 
means  say  so,  and  give  the  facta  and  reasons  which  have  led  to 
your  conclusions  clearly  and  fully.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
should,  as  not  a  few  have  done,  find  that  homteopatb;  is  a 
reality — that  it  does  increase  your  power  to  control  disease— let 
nothing  hinder  the  complete  fulfilment  of  your  duty  to  yonr 
profession,  to  science,  and  to  your  own  conscience.  Let  notiiing 
prevent  you  from  living  up  to  your  convictions.  Hard  namea 
are  sometimes — but  only  lometimet — hard  to  bear.  To  be  de- 
nounced as  quack,  to  be  scorned  as  a  knave,  to  be  ridiculed  as  a 
fool,  solely  because,  being  fully  prepared  to  give  good  sound 
reasons  for  so  doing,  you  openly  avow  your  belief  that  hom<BO- 
pathy  is  true— so  to  be  pointed  at  by  one  who  never  gave  ten 
minutes'  thought  to  the  subject,  never  watched  the  course  of 
one  single  case  of  disease  treated  homcBopathically — is  surely  no 
very  serions  matter.  It  may — indeed  I  can  assure  you  from 
personal  eiperience  that  it  does — have  the  effect  of  creating 
within  one's  mind  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  a  man  one  would 
desire  to  esteem  ;  but,  after  all,  this  is  a  sensation  easily  sur- 
vived. But  to  be  justly  regarded  as  a  coward'— and  above  and 
beyond  all,  to  feel  oneedf  to  be  a  coward — to  know  that  one  has 
good  sound  reasons  for  entertaining  opinions  one  dare  not 
express  1  There  is  something  about  this,  gentlemen,  which,  if 
there  be  aught  of  good  in  you,  cannot  fail  to  make  hfe  miserable, 
will  tincture  with  bitterness  every  success,  will  add  an  alloy  to 
the  gratification  of  every  success." 

NOTABILIA. 

THE  "  PRACTITIONER  "  AND  HOMCEOPATHY. 
When  are  we  ever  going  to  receive  the  most  ordinary  fair-play 
at  the  hands  of  our  opponents  ?  Our  readers  must  retain  fresh 
in  their  recollections  the  ignorant  remarks  of  Dr.  Farquharson 
on  homoeopathy  and  homceopathic  tinctures,  which  appeared  in 
the  Practi^oner.     Two  separate  replies  to  Dr.  Farquharson, 
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■bowiDg  Dp  his  happ;  ignoraace  of  the  entire  subject  he  was 
writioff  &bont,  vere  sent  to  that  joarnal.  These  replies  were 
refused  admittance,  but  a  written  promise  was  ^ren  by  the 
editor  that  he  wonld  himself  notice  the  points  ol^ected  to  bj  his 
two  homceopatbic  correspondents.  What  was  evidently  intended 
as  a  fulfilment  of  this  promise  appears  in  the  August  number  of 
the  Practitioner,  in  the  shape  of  an  editorial  notice  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  Britith  Homaopatkie  Pkarmaeopaia.  We  might 
ha?e  passed  by  this  review  without  comment  were  it  not  so 
cleariy  meant  to  stand  for  a  fulfilment  of  the  editor's  promise  to 
notice  the  points  in  Dr.  Farquharson's  paper,  animadverted  od 
by  Drs.  Bayes  and  Djce  Brown.  That  it  does  not  do  so  in  any 
way  is  only  too  plain,  and  we  regret  that  we  should  have  thus 
to  speak  of  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton.  He,  in  the  first  sent^ices, 
alludes  to  certain  articles  in  this  Reriev,  in  regard  to  Dr. 
Farquharson,  which,  we  are  told,  those  interested  can  look  at. 
Dr.  Brunton  here  takes  a  very  asJe  comer,  as  no  allopath  would 
take  the  trouble  to  get  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  MonMy  Homaxh 
paihie  Eeviev  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  were  oat  criticisms 
on  Dr.  FarquharaoD.  The  one  abjection  of  ours  which  Dr. 
Brunton  after  a  ^bion  notices  is  our  complaint  that  Dr. 
Farquharson  speaks  of  our  "  antiqnated  Pharmacopceia,"  having 
evidently  not  the  bintest  notion  that  a  careful  and  elaborate 
Pharmacopceia,  compiled  on  the  model  of  the  British  Pbanna- 
copceia  of  1867,  was  published  in  1870.  Dr.  Brontou  is  per- 
fectly aware  that  sach  was  our  otyection,  and  yet  he  has  the 
want  of  candour,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  to  say  that  we  o\yect 
to  the  Pharmacopmia  of  1870  being  termed  "  antiquated,"  We 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.     Dr.  Farquharson  was  in  a  state  of 

EFiiiceful  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such  a  book.  Had  he 
nown  of  it,  his  wonderful  discover;  of  mare's  nests  would 
never  have  been  given  to  the  public.  One  of  Dr.  Farquharson's 
astonishing  discoveries,  which  he  succeeded  in  arriving  at  by 
the  help  of  an  analytical  chemist,  was  that  certain  of  our  tinc- 
tures were  of  a  certun  strength.  This  fact  was  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  F.  as  a  knowing  discovery  on  his  part,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Certain  tinctures  are  given  out  by  homceopaths  as  being 
only  of  a  certain  strength,  but  I  have  discovered  that  they  are 
ever  so  much  stronger,  and  I  have  now  exposed  the  deception." 
If  Dr.  F.  had  known  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870,  be  could 
have  saved  himself  and  his  chemist  all  the  trouble,  as  he  would 
have  there  found  that  the  strength  stated  was  precisely  that 
which  the  chemist  ascertained  it  to  be.  Dr.  Brunton  simply 
states  in  the  most  amicable  manner,  that  the  analysis  corres- 
ponded closely  with  the  Fharmacop<Bia,  "  which  shows  that,  at 
any  rate,  the  homeopathic  chemists  use  care  in  preparing  their 
medicines."  This  is  delightful.  Dr.  Farquharson  again  stated 
that  the  strongest  tinctures  were  freely  sold  to  anyone  who 
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chose  to  aak  for  them.  Thia  we  denied  point-blsDk.  Dr. 
BnintoD,  however,  tfaiaka  that  Dr.  F,  "  has  done  well  to  draw 
attention  to  the  posaibility  of  the  stronger  preparations  being 
dangerous  in  the  bands  of  amateur?,"  and  adds  that  "  one  of 
the  tinctures  of  aconite  in  ordiuar;  use  has  a  very  conaiderable 
effect  on  the  pulse,  ^hea  the  old-fashioned  globules  and  pilules 
had  no  effect  whatever."  Thia  iti  a  most  cool  statement,  made 
hj  one  who,  we  venture  to  state,  never  prescribed  a  single  pilule 
or  globule  in  a  case  of  febrile  diaease,  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
perience of  thouaands  who  know  well  to  the  contrary.  But  this 
is  just  the  atyte  of  sweeping  aaaumption  which  is  constantly 
made  by  our  opponents. 

Dr.  Brunton  concludes  by  saying  that  "the  opposite  action  of 
large  and  small  doses  seems  to  be  the  basis  of  truth  on  which 

the  doctrine  of  homceopathy   has  been  founded but 

it  is  not  proved  that  all  drugs  have  an  opposite  action  in  large 
and  small  doees,  and  therefore  homceopathy  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  universal  rule  of  practice.*^\ 

How  any  physician  can  write  thus  and  yet  act  in  such  a  per- 
sistently unfair  manner  towards  us  is  to  us  a  mystery.  Can  the 
medical  profession  with  any  truth  be  termed  a  liberal  one,  when 
one  sectTon  of  it  uniformly  ignores  the  other,  studiously  mis- 
represents it,  persistently  refuses  to  treat  its  members  as 
legitimate  practitioners,  and  endeavours  by  every  means  in  its 
power  to  keep  the  public  and  the  reat  of  the  profession  who 
blindly  follow  their  leaders  in  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
those  who  differ  from  them.  And  to  what  does  the  difference 
really  amount,  according  to  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  ?  Only  this, 
that  the  homceopaths  from  experiment  and  observation  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  law  of  similars  is  the  safest  and 
surest  general  guide  to  practice  yet  known,  while  the  old  school 
have  come  so  close  to  this  that  Dr.  Brunton  is  only  able  to 
object  that  as  the  opposite  action  of  large  and  small  doses  has 
not  been  proved  of  all  drugs,  the  rule  of  practice  by  similars  is 
not  a  universal  one.  Here  ia  a  clear  admission  that  it  is  true 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  if  Dr.  Brunton  only  chooses  to 
experimeat  further,  he  will  find  the  number  so  increase  as  to 
satisfy  any  man  open  to  ordinary  reasoning.  Proof  is  limited 
only  in  proportion  to  the  limits  of  experiment,  and  even  if  it  is 
found  impossible  to  provt  the  double  action  in  the  case  of  every 
drug,  and  part  is  left  to  the  argument  of  probability  supported 
by  successful  curative  results,  is  there  the  smallest  justification 
as  between  man  and  man,  and  still  more  as  between  scientific 
men  who  have  both  the  same  object  in  view,  for  the  mean  and 
weak  system  of  trades-union  "  rattening  "  which  is  carried  on 
by  the  m^ority  towards  the  minority.  Well  might  the  public, 
who  have  the  largest  practical  stake  in  the  discussion,  exclaim 
with  Cicero  "  Quomque  tandem  abutere  patientia  nottra," 
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A  CAUTION  TO  PRESCRIBER3. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  (Sept.  Snd)  pablishes  the  following 
letter  under  the  headii^  "  A  Dangerous  PrescriptioD  :" — 

"  Sir, — The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  prescription  left  with  my 
firm  to  be  diepensed  a  day  or  two  ago : — 
"R.  PuW.  Arson.  Alb.  5i. 
Or.  ij  pro  doai. 
Pulv.  i  at  13  and  4  o'clock. 
Mitte  xxiv.  pulv. 
"Fortunately  the  assistant  into  whose  hands  it  fell,  knew 
more   posologj  than   the   Lancet   considers,   or    did   consider, 
necessary  in  dispensers.    On  examining  the  prescription  I  found 
that  it  bore  the  stamp  of  a  London  hommopathic  chemist,  and 
at  once  suspected  that  it  had  been  accidentallj  left  with  as 
instead  of  a  neighbour  of  that  persuasion. 

"  This  proved  to  be  correct,  and  I  was  afterwards  informed  by 
the  homceopathic  chemist  that  the  3  x  meant '  3  x,'  and  denoted 
the  extent  to  which  the  '  Arsen.  Atb.'  was  to  be  diluted. 

"This  is  onlj  another  illustration  of  the  reckless  way  in 
which  prescriptions  are  often  written,  and  of  the  eitent  to 
which  the  public  safety  is  dependent  on  the  knowledge  and  in- 
telligence of  dispensers. 

"  F.  Baden  Bekgee. 
"  7,  Exchange  Street,  Manehecter." 

LONDON  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 
The  retam  of  patients  admitted  to  the  London  Homceopatbio 
Hospital  during  the  month  ending  October  3etb,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics ; 

Remaining  in  Hospital,  September  36th     41 

Admitted  between  that  date  and  October  36th  ...     46 


Discharged  between  Sept.  2Btb  and  Oct  SSth  ...     39 

Bemaining  in  Hospital,  October  38th    57 

rbe  number  of  new  out-patients  daring  the  same  period  has 


BRITISH  HOM<EOPATHIO  SOCIETY. 
The  Second  Ordinary  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place 
on  Thursday  the  3nd  of  November,  1B76,  at  7  o'clock.    The 
following  motions  will  come  on  for  discussion : — 
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1. — "That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
constitutjon  of  the  British  Homceopatfaic  Society,  and  to  suggest 
means  by  nhicb  its  laws  aud  regulations  may  be  so  amended  as 
to  bring  within  its  membership  a  larger  proportion  of  medical 
men  practising  hom<eopathy  in  the  country  than  now  belong  to 
it."     Proposed  by  Dr.  Pope  and  Dr.  V.  Bell, 

8. — "In  consideration  of  the  general  feeling  expressed  at  the 
Gongrees  of  British  Uomceopathic  Practitioners  held  at  Clifton, 
September  SI,  both  as  to  the  need  of  reform  of  the  laws  and 
action  of  the  British  Horoceopathic  Society  and  the  London 
Homceopathic  Hospital,  it  is  desirable  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  causes  of 
complaint  and  the  reforms  nhich  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  our  whole  body  into  unison.  The  committee  should  in- 
clude both  members  of  the  society  and  non-members." 

The  following  gentlemen  are  invited  to  join  the  committee  : 
Dr.  Quin,  Dr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Cameron,  Dr.  Drury,  Dr.  Vernon 
Bell,  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Ker,  Dr.  Holland,  Dr.  Hughes, 
Dr.  Dryadale,  Dr.  Dudgeon,  Dr.  Gibbs  Blake,  Dr.  Hilbers,  Dr. 
Pope,  Dr.  Mackechnie,  Dr.  lUdd,  Dr.  Yeidham,  Dr.  Wyld. 
Proposed  by  Dr.  Bayes. 

Short  notice  of  anew  medicine  "Lu^a,"  from  South  America, 
will  be  read  by  Dr.  W.  V.  DnuBr. 

A  paper  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Hdghes  of  Brighton,  on  ths 
recent  re-proving  of  Sepia  by  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeo- 
pathy. 

OBITUARY. 

W,  HERING,  M.D. 
We  have  the  melancholy  duty  to  perform  this  month  of  re- 
cording the  death  of  one  of  the  most  genial,  humorous  and 
thoroughly  popular  of  men  in  the  person  of  Dr.  William 
Hebino.  Dr.  Hering  was  in  general  practice  in  London  many 
years  ago  when  bis  attention  was  drawn  to  homceopatby. 
Feeling  that  the  only  way  to  test  its  reality  was  by  clinical 
study,  be  secured  an  appointment  as  a  poor-law  medical  officer 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  himself  a  sufficiently  extensive  field  of 
observa^on.  Convinced  that  bomisopathy  was  an  infinitely 
superior  method  of  treatment  to  that  ordinarily  pursued,  he 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  its  practice.  His  clwiteU  was  large 
and  influential.  By  his  patients  he  was  much  beloved,  and  in 
society  a  general  favourite.  His  fund  of  anecdote  was  apparently 
inexhaustible,  bis  flow  of  humour  irrepressible,  his  power  of 
imitation  unrivalled,  and  his  thorough  bonhonmU  irresistible. 
Though  a  sound  and  careful  practitioner  he  has  contributed 
tittle  or  nothing  to  our  literatare ;  but  bis  success  as  a  physician. 
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together  with  his  influence  in  society,  did  much  to  promote  the 
BpreBd  of  hommopathj  twenty  jears  ago.  For  tea  years  past 
Dr.  Hering  practised  but  little,  his  health  necessitating  his 
spending  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  time  abroad.  During 
the  summer  he  had  a  paralytic  seiKure,  from  which  he  apparently 
recovered.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  several  attacks  of 
■  umilar  nature,  from  the  effects  of  the  last  of  which  he  died  at 
Rugate  on  the  10th  of  October,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 


Da  LIEDBECK. 
Wb  hsTo  heard  with  much  regret  of  the  sudden  death  on  the 
6th  ult.  of  Dr.  LiEDBECK  of  Stockholm,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
a^  Dr.  Liedbeck  was,  we  believe,  the  oldest  practitioner  of 
homoeopathy  in  Sweden.  To  him  we  have  been  indebted  for 
several  interesting  papers  that  have  appeared  in  this  BtnUw. 
He  was  actively  engaged  in  practice  to  the  last,  having  yaii  a 
round  of  visits  on  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  a  man  highly 
esteemed  both  by  his  patients  and  his  fellow  citizens,  and  one 
who  had  done  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  homieopathy  in 
his  country. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  DOUBLE  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES. 
To  the  Editor*  of  the  Monthly  Honueopalkie  Benem. 

Gentlemen, — You  are  kind  enough  to  say  that  you  will  wait 
till  I  come  upon  the  subject  of  the  double  action  of  medicines 
in  my  next  course  of  lectures  ere  you  fully  discuss  it  youirselvee. 
But  as  you  have  found  it  necessary  to  handle  the  question  to 
some  extent  already,  and  as  your  treatment  of  it  hitherto  mainly 
concerns  my  own  deliverances  thereupon  (to  which  I  cannot 
refer  in  a  lecture),  I  must  perforce  ask  space  for  explanation 
and  defence,  and  had  best  do  so  without  delay. 

Your  article  opens  with  a  statement  which  fills  me  with  as* 
tonishment.  Yon  say : — "  That  medicines  have  two  separate 
actions  upon  the  healthy  body,  in  large  and  small  doses  respec- 
tively, the  one  the  exact  opposite  or  reverse  of  the  other,  is  a 
doctrine  which,  until  quite  lately,  we  believed  was  accepted  as  a 
fact  by  all  homceopaths."  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  read  those  of 
Dr.  Dudgeon's  Lecluret  which  treat  of  the  explanation  of 
homteopathic  action :  I  will  ask  you  to  look  through  the  volumes 
of  the  BritUh  Journal  of  Homaopaihy,  and  of  your  own  Beviem 
up  to  1879,  for  any  papers  bearing  on  the  subject:  I  will  ask 
you  to  read  the  expositions  of  homceopathy  given,  from  Hen- 
derson  downwards,  by    the  apologists  of  homoeopathy  in  this 
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country.  Nowhere,  I  venture  to  aaj,  will  you  God  a  trace  of 
the  recognition  of  this  supposed  fact,  or  of  its  application  to 
explain  the  working  of  aimilar  remedies.  From  what  you  say 
at  the  top  of  p.  595,  yon  seem  to  think  that  the  view  originated 
with  Fletcher,  and  haa  been  handed  down  by  his  diaciplea  and 
exponents,  Drs.  Drysdale  and  Dudgeon.  But  I  must  altogether 
deny  the  paternity  and  genealogy.  Fletcher's  explanation  of 
homiBopatby  is  quite  another  thing.  He  does  not  maintain 
that  medicines  have  one  action  in  large  doses,  and  another  and 
opposite  one  in  small  doses,  in  health.  His  argument  is  that 
in  health  they  all  cause  primary  stimulation  and  secondary 
depression  ;  that  in  disease  we  have  a  condition  answering  to 
their  secondary  effect ;  and  that  they  cure  by  opposing  thereto 
their  primary  action,  which,  under  these  circumBtances,  is  not 
followed  by  re-active  exhaustion.  Whether  true  or  not,  this 
explanation  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  revei'se  action  of  large 
and  small  doses  in  health.  It  takes,  indeed,  no  account  of 
dose,  and  Fletcher  certainly  never  thought  that  small  doses  of 
drugs  would  cause  primary  depression. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  resl  originator  of  this  idea  has  been 
rather  unworthily  dealt  with  in  your  pages.  I  have  been  no 
careless  student  of  homceopathic  literature ;  but  I  at  least  never 
met  with  the  afHrmation  of  the  reverse  action  of  large  and 
small  doses  in  health  until  I  heard  it  from  Dr.  Sharp  in  his 
presidential  address  at  the  Leamington  Congress  in  1873.  I 
iiuevf,  indeed,  that  Claude  Bernard  had  asserted  that  "  every 
substance  which  in  large  doses  abolishes  the  property  of  an 
organic  element,  stimulates  it,  if  given  in  small  ones"  {Intro- 
diiction  d  la  Medeeine  ExperimeiUale,  quoted  by  Dr.  Meyhoffer): 
but  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  prove  the  doctrine  true  of 
medicines  in  general,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  explanation  of 
homoeopathic  action.  To  Dr.  Sharp,  I  maintain,  belongs  what- 
ever credit  is  due  to  the  originator  of  this  view.  It  is  from 
the  time  of  his  Address  that  your  own  journal  has  become  its 
advocate ;  and  it  is  passing  strange  to  me  that  you  should  be 
unaware  of  the  fact  that,  on  the  first  opportunity  we  had  of 
discussing  Dr.  Sharp's  thesis,  viz. :  at  tho  Manchester  Congress 
last  year,  Drs.  Dryadale  and  Dudgeon,  as  well  as  myself,  ex- 
pressed our  entire  inability  to  accept  it. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  yon  should  not  have  been  surprised 
when  you  found  this  idea  impugned  in  my  Manual  of  Pharma- 
codjfnamm;  and  I  cannot  but  agree  with  my  friend  Dr.  Edward 
Madden  that  your  assumption  of  its  being  an  integral  part  of 
homceopatby  in  your  review  of  my  book  needed  a  protest. 

But  from  history  let  us  come  to  tiie  present  issue,  you  dis- 
allow my  statement  that  "  of  the  facts  themselves  there  is  no 
dispute."  Yet  I  must  repeat  it,  I  have  never  questioned  the 
No.  11,  VoL  20.  « 
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ted  tbat  the  first  effeot  of  a  Dioderate  dose  of  ti^ijuut  is  often 
central  excitemeot  Our  difference  b^ns  when  ne  come  to  its 
explanation.  You  Buppose  tbat  it  is  produced  by  a  stimulant 
action  of  the  drug  upon  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain.  I  point 
out  another  way  of  accounting  for  it,  Tiz. :  by  Buppasing  a 
heightened  cerebral  circulation  to  be  present  through  depression 
of  the  inhibitory  infiuence  of  the  nerves  of  its  blood-ressels. 
I  point  out  that  all  the  consentaneous  phenomena  show  such  a 
condition  of  the  circulation  of  the  organ  to  be  present,  and  to 
be  so  brought  about ;  and  I  ai^ue  that  thus  the  cerebral  excite- 
ment, produced  under  some  circumstances  by  opium  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  its  action,  and  needs  no  suppositdoo  of 
reversal  of  direction  for  its  explanation.  Where  is  "obscura- 
tion," "ignoring,"  "explaining  away,"  here? 

The  fact  is  (if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so)  that  the  advocates 
of  the  reverse  action  of  large  and  small  doses  err  by  too  narrow 
a  view.  You  forget  that  the  phenomena  of  drug  action  are  a 
complex  series  of  facts,  requiring  analysis  and  separate  refer- 
ence to  their  elements :  you  assume  that  thej  mean  nothing 
but  a  "  plus  "  or  "  mtnva  "  condition  of  the  function  of  the  organ 
which  the  medicine  affects.  Dr.  Bayea  has  well  shown  this,* 
as  against  Dr.  Sharp,  by  exhibiting  the  various  sets  of  nerves 
which  r^ulate  the  movements  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  the 
various  ways  in  which  drugs  may  affect  those  movements.  I 
have  now  done  the  same  thing  as  regards  the  brain.  This 
complexity  is  a  most  important  element  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  all  such  considerations,  and  often  (I  think)  accounts  for  the 
whole  phenomena  without  the  aid  of  any  such  hypothesis  as 
that  which  I  am  opposing. 

I  have  but  three  more  observations  to  offer.  1.  You  say  that 
the  reservation  I  make  of  e^thaustion  following  excessive  stimu- 
lation "amounts  to  an  admission  of  the  whole  question,"  i.e.,  to 
an  admission  that  drugs  may  have  a  double  action  in  health 
according  to  the  dose  in  which  they  are  given.  Surely  not, 
unless  you  can  demonstrate  that  small  doses  depress  where 
large  ones  stimulate.  Nor  is  the  fact  a  real  exception  to  my 
own  thesis  of  the  one  direction  of  action  of  each  drug,  if  my 
thought  be  sound  that  such  exhaustion  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  sign  of  the  continuance  of  each  action,  but  is  really  the  re- 
action following  the  cessation  (or  perhaps  the  inability  of  the 
system  to  respond  to  it  any  longer).  3.  You  have  made  some 
forcible  objections  to  my  suggested  counter^explanation  of  homoeo- 
pathic action.  I  will  consider  them  duly  ere  I  go  farther  with 
it.  But  I  would  remind  you  that  no  obligation  lies  upon  me  to 
produce  suoh  explanation  of  my  own,  because  I  cannot  receive 
•hat  of  others.  We  all  agree  as  to  the  fact  of  likes  curing  likes, 
*  See  the  Pebruary  number  of  this  journal. 
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though  we  have  no  generally  satisfactorj  explanation  to  offer  as 
to  how  the;  do  bo. 

3.  I  must  aak  you  to  allow  me  to  correct  the  Itmttigator'g 
report  of  what  I  said  at  Philadelphia.  I  need  hardly  eiplaio 
that  I  did  not  uee  the  phrase  to  which  you  have  justly  appended 
your  "  lie," — that  I  contrasted  the  "  real  "  with  the  "  pheno- 
menal action  "  of  remedies,  not  with  their  "  phenomena."  But 
I  am  made  to  say  that  I  am  "  more  and  more  convinced  that 
every  drag  afiects  those  parts  of  the  ot^nism  on  which  it  acts 
in  one,  and  one  only,  way,  i.e.,  either  as  an  excitant  or  as  an 
irritant  of  substance.  It  should  have  been — "  either  as  ait 
excitant  or  iUpTretiant  of /unction,  or  as  an  irritant  of  substance." 
This  is  the  thesis  to  which  I  am  prepared  to  stand  and  to  which 
nothing  I  have  hitherto  heard  on  the  other  side  has  appeared  to 
me  an  insuperable  objection. 

I  haxe  herein  strictly  limited  myself  to  the  few  points  in 
your  controversy  with  myself  which  seemed  to  be  of  general 
interest,  and  which  yet  would  not  find  place  in  an  academic 
examination  of  the  question.  For  criticism  of  confusion  or 
obscurities  in  my  book  I  have  nothing  but  thanks  to  express, 
and  pains  to  take  in  their  consideration  and  removal. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours  very  faithfully, 

RiOBARD  Udohes. 

[As  our  second  article  On  the  Double  Action  of  Medicines 
will  appear  next  month,  we  refrain  from  offering  any  comments 
on  Dr.  Hughes'  letter,  leaving  this  for  our  readers.     One  point, 
however,  we  must  notice,  that,  namely,  in  the  earlier  sentonces, 
where  Dr.  H.  finds  fault  with  our  statement  as  to  the  origin  of 
tbo  double  action  theory.     Allow  us  to  refer  Dr.  Hughes  to  the 
Btitiih  Jounttd  of  Homaopathy,  for  1873,  p.  766,  where,  in  a 
notice  of  Dr.  Sharp's  paper  at  the  Congress,  the  editors  state    . 
that  his  views  are  not  original.     On  the  contrary,  they  write,    I 
"  bow  far  back  in  our  literature  it  may  be  found  we  cannot  say ;"    I        , 
but  a  paper  of  Dr.  Madden's  of  1861  is  referred  to,  in  which  he     I     ^^ 
acknowledges  indebtedness  for  it  to  American  writers ;  and  later     I 
on  the  Editors  of  the  B.  J.  H.  state  that  Dr.  Sharp's  is  the     \ 
doctrine    which    was    "first    sketched    by   Fletcher." — Eds.     I 
M.  H.R.]  I 

THE  HOMCEOPATHIC  CONGRESS. 
To  the  Editort  of  lh«  Monthly  Homaopatkie  Review. 
Gentlemen, — Dr.  Yeldham's  ivggestiom  as  to  the  management 
of  Congress  require  some  comment.  The  Executive  Committee 
consists  of  the  office  bearers,  together  with  the  former  presidents. 
This  is  stated  in  the  Transactions  of  Congress  for  1874.  The 
committee  has  been  duly  summoned.     Why  does  Dr.  Yeldham 
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assume  that  it  has  not  ?     It  has  the  fower  to  select  Bud  veto 
papers,  but  hitherto  it  has  not  had  the  opportunitj. 

The  next  place  of  meeting  was  arrangod  in  committee,  and 
Leeds  nas  recommeDded  to  the  meeting ;  but  Liverpod  was 
proposed  as  au  amendmeDt,  and  as  there  were  sevea  members 
from  Liverpool  present  at  the  Congress,  our  Northern  brethren 
bad  the  advanU^e.  Is  it  probable  that  (as  Dr.  Yeldham  says) 
our  "  Southern  colleagues  "  will  be  deterred  by  the  "  great  cost 
of  time  and  money  "  of  going  to  Liverpool,  seeing  that  our 
"  Northern  brethren  "  went  in  such  strength  to  Bristol  at  a 
greater  cost  of  time  and  money  ? 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Birmingham.  J.  GtBBs  Blake. 

ERRATUM. 

From  one  of  our  lists  of  contributois  to  the  School  of  HoDHeopathy 
the  name  of  Dr.  Maraden,  of  Oroavenor  SUeet,  was  accidentally 
omitted.    He  is  a  eubwriber  of  £  10  a-year  for  five  years- 
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THE  DOUBLE  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES. 
Second  Abticls. 

In  otit  last  article  on  this  subject,  we  endeavoured  to 
^OT  the  untenable  character  of  the  view  advocated  by 
Dr.  HuQHES,  that  medicines  have  only  one  action,  and 
that  in  the  same  direction  and  in  all  doses. 

It  remains  for  as  now  to  investigate  anew  the  nature 
and  the  amount  of  the  positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  that  medicines  have  two  actions,  the  one  the 
exact  reverse  of  the  other,  developed  hj  small  and  large 
doses  respectively. 

We  have  first  a  considerable  body  of  facts  which  have 
been  proved  by  ocular  demonstration,  and  which  show,  in 
an  apparently  unquestionable  manner,  a  double  action  m 
health,  in  the  case  of  the  drugs  experimented  with. 

We  have — Ist,  the  now  well-known  experiments  with 
galvanism  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve ;  in  which  it  has 
been  shown  by  actual  demonstration,  that  a  moderate 
dose  of  this  agent  causes  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves,  with  its  accompaniments  of  contraction  of  blood- 
vessels, pallor  of  the  part,  and  diminution  of  temperature, 
while  a  more  powerful  quantity  of  the  same  agent  pro- 
duces the  directly  opposite  effect,  viz.,  paralysis  of  nerves, 
dilatation  of  vessels,  redness  of  the  part,  and  elevation  of 
temperature.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  experiment  that 
No.  12,  Tol.  20.  4S 
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galvanism  is  not  a  mediciDe — that  not  being  awaUowed,  it 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  actual  drugs. 
This  objection,  if  urged  at  all,  appears  to  us  to  have  no 
force  in  it,  since  we  knoir  that  drugs  can  be  made  to 
affect  the  body  bf  other  means  of  introduction  than  bf 
the  mouth ;  for  example,  by  hypodermic  injection,  or  by 
inhalation.  Therefore,  as  we  include  under  the  name  of 
medicine*  all  agents  capable  of  modifying  the  nutriUon  of 
the  body  or  any  of  its  parts,  however  applied  or  intro- 
duced, we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  regard  galraoi^m  as 
one. 

2.  Another  experiment  is  lately  recorded,  in  which 
another  irritaot  produced  this  visible  double  action.  In 
the  Lancet,  June  12,  1875,  we  are  told  that  Br.  Mobitz 
NiissBATJH,  of  Bonn,  made  a  series  of  experiments  to 
determine  whether  the  chief  vaso-motor  centre  does  or 
does  not  extend  down  the  spinal  cord.  He  therefore 
divided,  by  a  galvano-causdc  wire,  the  spinal  cord  oppo- 
site the  atlas.     Of  this, 

"  The  first  effect  is  great  conatriction  of  the  vessels  thronghout 
the  body,  caused  by  irritaUon  of  tbe  *aso-motor  nerves,  giving 
place,  in  abont  five  minutes,  to  great  dilatation,  consequent  on 
the  paralysis,  which  persists  for  the  space  of  about  two  hours." 

8.  Tbe  effecto  of  Chid.  We  all  know  that  moderate 
cold  produces  contraction  of  vessels  and  pallor  of  the 
part ;  but  if  the  cold  is  excessive,  the  stimolus  being  too 
powerful,  ends  in  actual  shivering,  followed  by  general 
fever.  Tbe  stimulant  effect  of  moderate  cold  is  familiarly 
seen  in  the  cold-batb ;  but  if  the  cold  is  more  than  the 
system  in  health  can  bear,  reactive  effects  in  the  shape 
of  fever  result.  Hence  also  the  liability  to  inflam- 
mation and  death  of  a  part  exposed  to  extreme  cold.  In 
the  preventive  treatment  of  the  latter  case,  the  great 
object  is  to  endeavour  to  moderate  the  reaction  as  much 
as  possible. 

4.  The  effects  of  Heat.    That  he^  is  a  stimolant  to  an 
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inflamed  part  in  vhicb  the  Tessels  are  dilated,  and  causes 
contraction  of  these  Teesela,  is  well  known  from  expe- 
rience ;  bat  as  this  is  an  experiment  in  disease,  not  in 
health,  we  pass  it  by  at  present ;  though  in  health,  the 
same  effect  may  be  observed.  We  have  frequently  noticed 
in  ourselves,  that  when  the  hand  is  placed  in  a  basin  of 
hot  water,  there  is  at  first  a  distinct  increase  of  the  pallor 
of  the  surface,  from  contraction  of  the  vessels,  before  the 
reaction  in  the  shape  of  redness  of  the  part  and  dilatation 
of  Tessels  occurs.  That  excessive  heat  will  cause  dila- 
tation of  vessels,  &c.,  to  the  extent  of  producing  inflam- 
mation in  the  part  is,  of  course,  a  fact  known  to  every 
one. 

S.  Aconite.  The  double  action  of  this  great  medicine 
in  heidtb  is  very  clearly  seen,  and  our  readers  have  but 
to  refer  to  Dr.  Huobks'  admirable  article  on  Aconite,  in 
bis  Pkarmmcodynmmic;  to  find  the  refutation  of  his  own 
theory.  The  power  of  aconite  to  depress  the  pulse  and 
general  circulation  is  so  well  known,  that  allopaths,  who 
now  use  aamite  largely  in  febrile  affections,  torn  round 
upon  OS  and  say,  "  After  all,  your  aconite  is  allopathic, 
not  bomfleopathic  Its  one  action  is  to  depress  the  heart's 
action,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  give  it  as  well  as  yon." 
But  Dr.  Hqgses,  in  a  clear  and  admirable  way,  points 
out  that  this  depressant  effect  of  aconite  is  only  its  primary 
effect — that  this  state  corresponds  to  the  chill  of  fever  or 
the  collapse  of  cholera,  but  that  this  is  followed  by  reaction 
in  the  shape  of  quick  pulse  and  fever.  He  therefore  ably 
argues  that  it  is  becaTise  of  its  power  of  producing  not 
only  the  chill,  but  also  the  subsequent  fever,  that  aconite 
is  homcBopatbic,  not  allopathic,  to  fever.  The  primary 
depressant  effect  being  so  well  known,  ve  need  not  adduce 
evidence  of  it,  bat  simply  of  its  reaction  on  fever.  Binqbr 
■ays: — 

"  With  moderate  doses  the  number  of  the  heart's  beats  are 
much  lesamed,  and  maj  sink  to  40  or  86  in  the  minute ;  but 
after  a  larger  and  dangerous  dose,  the  pulse  rises  in  frequency 
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and  may  become  irregular Tbe  efTects  on  respiration  are 

very  similar.     B7  moderate  doses  the  breathing  grows  slower; 
but  after  large  and  poisonous  quantities  it  is  often  hurried.' 

Dr.  HuoHBS  libid.)  -writes  as  follows  : — 

"  For,  should  reaction  take  place,  the  condition  of  febrile  heat 
succeeds  that  of  chill:  as  Dr.  Wood  states,  'the  circulation, 
respiration,  and  general  temperature  are  aomewhat  increased.' 
The  same  statement  is  mode  and  illustrated  by  Fleming.  (Pp. 
84,  148.)  This  is  well  sceu  io  such  a  cose  as  the  tenth  of 
Hempel's  aeries.  The  pulse,  at  first  collapsed,  became  fuller 
and  rose  to  100 ;  the  skin  being  hot  and  dry,  and  the  tongue 
coated,  with  headache  and  sleeplessness.  But  the  power  of 
aeoniu  to  induce  fever  is  still  more  evident  in  the  provinga,  and 
especiaUy  those  of  the  Austrian  Society.  One  of  the  tatter 
experimenters  was  so  distressed  by  the  febrile  .beat  induced, 
that,  not  knowing  what  drug  he  had  been  proving,  he  com- 
menced taking  aeoniu  to  obtain  relief.  The  fever  in  these 
subjects  was  generally  accompanied  by  signs  of  arterial  cod- 
gestion  of  the  head  and  chest.  If  further  confirmation  of  the 
pyreto-genetic  power  of  aconite  had  been  needed,  it  would  have 
been  supplied  by  the  experiments  of  Professor  Schroff.  Re- 
peatedly in  their  record  we  meet  with  expressions  like  these — 
'  much  febrile  movement,'  '  general  internal  and  eslemal  heat, 
with  quick  pulse,'  '  the  whole  body  was  bnmiiig,'  '  altematelj 
hot-ond  cold.' " 

And  again,  HoitA?tiq  Wood  says : — 

"  According  to  Achscharumcw  (one  of  the  most  recent  expe- 
rimenters.— Eds.),  in  the  frog  a  moderate  toxic  dose  of  acomtia 
produces  at  first  a  reduction  of  the'lnniber  of  the  heart's  pul- 
satJons,  then  an  increase  in  the  rapidity  dVjts  action,  with  very 

evident  loss  of  power,  il^c Dr.  Rudo'.k  Bokhm  and  L. 

Wabtmanh  have  substantially  confirmed  those, observations." 

6.  Arsenic.  We  ourselves  know  of  one  gentleman,  in 
whom  the  Srd  centesimal  dilution,  or  even  the  Srd  decimal, 
invariably  produces  marked  constipation,  while  it  is  un- 
necessary to  state  that  its  effect  in  large  doses  is  to  cause 
E refuse  diarrhoea.  And  again,  the  effects  of  arsenic- eating 
y  the  Styrian  peasants,  which  were  some  time  ago  denied, 
are  by  the  latest  writers  and  travellers  admitted  to  be  cort 
rect.  They  find  that  they  can  improve  their  complexion,  \ 
get  stout,  and  gain  extra  strength  and  breathing  power  \ 
when  ascending  heights  or  going  through  fatigue,  by 
means  of  arsenic. 
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7.  Belladonna.  The  experimenta  of  Dr.  John  Hablet 
{Old  Vegetable  Neurotict)  afford  perhaps  the  clearest 
proof  we  have  of  the  double  action  of  hell.  In  our  article 
of  August  1875,  we  simply  gave  a  general  summary  of 
them,  out  in  the  present  article  we  had  better  quote 
verbatim  a  few  sentences  from  his  work.  In  summarising 
his  experiments  on  the  hoise,  he  saye,  p.  198,  that  heU. 
causes 

"Powerful  stimulation  of  the  heart,  tbe  maximum  effects 
followipg  doses  which  are  inaufficieut  to  produce  nervousness. 
In  large  doses  the  maiimum  acceleration  is  often  less,  and  the 
force  of  the  heart's  action  and  tone  of  the  blood -vfsssls  is  always 
diminished. " 

Again,  after  recounting  Tarious  obserrations,  he  says 
(p.  217):-    ■ 

"  How  far  the  operation  of  bell,  illustrates  the  caasation  of 
the  febrile  condition,  is  a,  question  of  the  highest  interest.  If 
we  talie  the  simplest  view  of  its  action,  it  is  that  of  direct  and 
powerfol  stimulation  of  tbe  sympathetic  nervous  system;  and 
indeed,  in  children  and  many  of  the  lower  aaimals,  this  is  bo  far 
the  chief  effect  that,  in  moderate  doses,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  only  one.  During  the  operation  of  medicinal  doses  the 
heart  contracts  with  increased  vigour,  the  arteries  increase  in 
tone  and  volume,  the  capillary  system  fully  participates  in  this 
general  excitation  of  tbe  circulation,  and  a  diffusion  of  warmth 
is  felt  throughout  the  body.  Tbe  stimulant  effect  is  so  intense 
that,  if  tbe  dose  be  excessive,  signs  of  exhaustion  are  soon 
manifest.  The  maximum  effect  is  observed  after  moderate  doses 
only  ;  generally  '/jg  of  a  grain  of  iidphaU  of  atropia,  used  sub- 
cutaneously,  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  it;  and  as  a  rule  the 
dose  should  not  exceed  '/4g  cf  a  grain,  if  we  want  to  indaoe 
stimulant  effects  alone.  The  influence  of  large  doses  in 
diminishing  the  force  and  activity  of  the  heart,  is  illustrated  in 
Obs.  66,  p.  196.  The  pure  stimulant  effect  on  tbe  heart  is  well 
seen  in  the  following  case,"  im "  The  effect  on  the  cir- 
culation is  readily  studied  in  the  frog.  Mr.  Whabton  Jokbs 
long  ago,  called  attention  to  the  fsct  that  the  application  of  a 
solution  of  atropia  to  the  web  of  tbe  frog's  foot  caused  con- 
traction of  the  arteiy,  and  he  considers  that '  the  effect  of  this 
arterial  constriction  is  to  produce  a  congestion  of  the  capillaries 
and  tbe  venous  radicles' — the  congestion  being  a  consequence 
of  the  arterial  constriction.  My  own  observations  accord  with 
these  statements  only  so  far  as  a  moderate  contraction  of  the 
artery  is  concerned.  Congestion,  I  believe,  only  results  when 
the  whole  of  tbe  blood-vessels  of  the  part  are  more  or  less 
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mralTBed.  Dr.  Mkvkiot's  observations  on  this  point  are  u 
follows : — '  When  a  few  irops  of  a  solution  of  mdpiiaU  of  atropia 
are  placed  upon  the  inter-digital  membrane  of  the  frog,  the 
circulation  is  instontlj'  accelerated,  so  that  the  globnIoB  can  no 
longer  be  distingnished  or  followed.  The  web  U  at  the  same 
time  injected,  new  capillariea  become  Tisible,  and  the  circulation 
is  eetablished  in  many  veeaels  from  which  it  waa  preiiouslj 
absent.  From  the  commeitoement,  a  diminution  in  tite  cabbre 
of  the  arteries,  sometimes  a  third  or  even  the  half,  inaj  be 
proved  by  means  of  the  micrometer;'  bot  'we  hnxe  never,'  be 
rays,  'obtained  the  complete  obliteration  that  some  authors  My 
they  hare  obeerred.  The  diminoUon  of  the  cabbre  does  not 
persist  long;  the  circulation  is  maintained  with  rapidity  for 
several  hours,  provided  the  dose  of  atropia  Bn)|Joyed  be  small.  If 
it  be  large,  hypemmia  of  all  the  vessels  reeults  ;  little  by  little  the 
veins  and  capillaries  become  engorged  ;  the  circulation  becomes 
slow,  and  at  last  becomes  completely  arrested.  The  stasis  com- 
menoee  in  the  capillaries  and  veins,  and  the  circulation  always 
continues  in  the  artery  for  some  time  after  it  has  completely 
ceased  in  the  veins.'  ....  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foUowiug 
experiments  that  our  ezperiments  closely  agree." 

Here  follovrs   Obs.   80   and   81.     Dr.  Haki.ht  then 
contitmes : — 

"  It  appears  from  tJioae  experiments  that  a  moderate  doae  of 
atropia  prodnces  a  tonic  and  slightly  contracted  condition  of  the  ' 
whde  of  the  ciroulatory  tubes,  accompanied  by  increased  force 
and  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action.  The  blood  is  equally  dis- 
tributed, and  the  ciroulation  in  any  given  part  is  so  tight  and 
rapid,  that  it  really  contains  a  little  less  blood  than  when  in  a 
quiescent  state,  and  the  tissue  is  oonsequently  a  little  paler. 
But  tbe  quantity  which  passea  through  it  in  a  given  time  is 
greatly  increased.  AfW  tbe  use  of  moderate  doses  these  effects 
are  maintained  throughout.  After  larger  doses  the  stimulant 
effect  is  manifested  by  a  still  greater  contraction  of  the  arteries, 
and,  if  the  dose  be  excessive,  this  ia  associated  with  diminished 
activity  of  the  circulation,  which  gradually  epproaches  stasis. 
In  Obs.  81,  the  dose  was  almost  sufficient  to  produce  this  result, 
and  it  was  only  afl^r  some  hours,  and  when  a  portion  of  the 
alkaloid  had  been  eUminated,  that  the  stimulant  effects  were 
declared.  These  results  strictly  accord  with  tbe  effects  of 
atropia  on  man.  After  moderate  doses  the  whole  circulation  is 
increased  in  force  and  rapidity.  The  tone  of  the  larger  arteries 
is  good,  and,  if  the  circulation  was  previously  slow,  we  find  that 
they  are  usually  increased  in  volume  as  well  as  in  tone.  After 
larger  doses  we  observe  no  further  increase  in  the  force  and 
rapidity  of  tbe  circulation,  and  usually  a  decided  decrease  in  ths 
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volume  of  the  smaller  arteries.  If  tb«  dou  be  atill  brther  in- 
creased,  we  eball  obeerve  only  a  moderate  acoeleratioa  of  the 
pulse,  a  dimuiiition  of  the  size  of  the  art^rj,  and  a  positive 
decrease  in  the  force  of  the  pulsations.  When  the  doxe  ia 
ezcessiTe,  the  arterj  will  often  be  found  dilated,  and  its  coats 
flaccid,  and  collapsing  under  the  slightest  pressure.  The  effect 
on  the  heart  itself  is  obvious  to  the  touch.  Puleations,  whioh 
before  a  dose  of  atropia  are  only  faintly  felt  through  the  chest- 
wall,  afterwards  become  each  one  very  strong,  distinct,  and 
still  regular,  and  do  artificial  contriTance  is  needed  to  demon- 
strata  increased  pressure  of  the  arterial  current  Nor  after 
excessive  doses  is  the  micrometer  required  to  pro?e  loss  of 
power  in  the  cardiac  oontractioni  and  diminished  arterial 
pressure.  When  the  heart  is  fully  under  the  influence  of  the 
excitant  action,  it  is  remarkable  how  rarely  cardiac  sensations 
are  complained  of.  A  little  fluttering  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
simultaneous  with  the  developmeot  of  the  maximum  acceleration 
of  the  pulse  in  three  or  four  patients,  has,  in  my  own  practice, 
constituted  the  whole  of  the  sensational  effects.  In  the  lower 
animals  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  of  distress  when  the 
rapidity  of  the  action  of  the  heart  is  such  that  it  is  best 
descrihed  as  vibratile."     (Pp.  331,  333). 

Dr.  H.  Wood  says  (I%erapeuHct,  p.  208)  :— 
"  In  the  dog  and  in  the  rabbit,  small  doses  of  atropia  cause  an 
increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  with  rise  of  the  arterial 
pressure.  If,  however,  larger  amounts  of  the  alkaloid  are  naed, 
and  especially  if  the  poison  is  thrown  immediately  into  the 
venous  circulation,  there  is  an  immediate  fall  in  the  blood- 
presBure,  although  the  pulae  increases  as  before.  Bezold  and 
Bloebauh  state,  that  toe  dose  of  atropia  can  be  so  graduated, 
as  to  produce  at  first  a  temporary  rise  io  the  arterial  presaure, 
followed  in  a  short  time  by  a  fall." 

Again  on  p.  211,  he  aaya : — 

"Viewing  all  these  facts  together,  I  am  forced  to  give  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  atropia,  in  not  too  large  an  ammmt,  is  a 
stimulant  to  the  vaso-motor  centres ;  a  conclusion  in  harmony 
with  the  action  of  the  drug  on  all  the  other  motor  centres.  AU 
observers  agree  that  in  the  advanced  stage  of  otnipia-poisonin^ 
alter  the  blood-pressure  has  commenced  to  fall,  then  is  diktati<»i 
of  the  capillaries." 

Kezt  let  US  see  the  effect  of  heU.  on  the  kidneys. 
Harlbt's  experiments  show  clearly,  and  recorded  cases 
of  poisoning  (see  Taylor)  do  also,  tiiat  hell,  is  at  first  a 
etimalant  to  the  kidneyS]  producing  a  maiked  incrcate  in 
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the  flow  of  the  urine.     Bat  in  larger  doses  it  does  the 
reTerse.    Wood  (p.  216)  eays  :— 

"  After  ver^  large  toxic  doees  the  urine  ma;  be  at  first  io- 
creased,  but  is  usually  lessened  verjr  earlj,  and  in  the  Ister 
stages  ma;  be  entirel;  suppressed." 

He  here  refers  to  two  cases  of  poisoning  by  Dr.  Gross 
and  Dr.  MouL. 

It  is  noteworthy  also  to  observe  that  here  also  Dr. 
Hughes  admits  the  double  action  of  ieil.  He  says 
(p.  183J:- 

"Passing  oat  with  the  renal  aecretion,  it  excites  Hie  dr- 
calatioQ  of  tbe  kidneys  on  its  way ;  causing  either  diuresis,  or — 
if  tbe  dose  be  lai^e — congestion  and  stasis,  with  dirainntiou  and 
even  temporary  sappression  (rf  urine." 

Further,  as  it  is  admitted  now  by  the  most  recent 
allopaUiic  writers  that  the  faomteopathic  obserrations  in 
regard  to  the  valne  of  beU.  as  a  prophylactic  in  scarlet 
fever,  are  correct,  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  this  is 
due  to  its  primary  atimolant  acrion  in  health,  bracing  op 
the  system,  as  it  were,  against  the  scarlet  fever  poison. 
This  la  all  the  more  probable,  since  it  is  only  in  minute 
doses  that  it  has  this  action.  In  a  well-known  extensive 
trial  of  it  in  Edinburgh,  in  a  public  institution,  where  it 
was  found  not  only  not  to  be  prophylactic,  but  to  be 
rather  the  reverse,  the  dose  employed  was  ascert^ned  to 
have  been  so  large  as  to  produce  marked  physiological 
symptoms. 

8.  Chloroform.  Every  one  who  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  administration  of  chloroform  must  have 
noticed,  as  we  ourselves  have  almost  invariably  done,  that 
in  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  inhalation,  the  pulse  in- 
creases in  strength  and  volume,  while  everyone  knows 
that  when  complete  anesthesia  is  produced,  the  pulse 
becomes  weak,  and  has  to  be  well  watched. 

9.  Alcohol.  This  agent  well  shows  the  double  action. 
Taken  in  a  small  dose  in  health,  a  pleasant  feeling  of 
stimulation  is  produced,  the  sensations  being  familiar  to 
everyone,  while  large  doses  produce  the  reverse  effect. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  again  a  passage  from  Dr. 
Anetie'b  article  on  Alcoholism,  in  Rcssell  Sbtnoldb* 
Stfatem  of  Medicine,  Vol.  II.,  p.  65. 

"  If  the  dose  be  moderate,  and  tbe  admin istratioo  ndl-Uracd, 
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the  effect  upon  the  nervous  sjetem  is  simpl;  that  of  a  restoratiTe 
stimulaut.  SensatiouB  of  fatigue  are  dispelled,  the  miud  works 
more  freel}',  a  health;  sense  of  wsnuth  is  diffused  through  the 
hody,  aud  the  arterial  system  acquires  an  increased  tonicity,  if 
it  was  hitherto  deficient  in  that  quality.  The  latter  fact,  which 
is  due  to  the  iuSueuce  of  the  remedy  upon  the  sympathetic 
nerves,  is  capable  of  being  demonstrated  in  a.  very  interesting 
and  convincing  manner.  The  sphygmograph  of  Mr.  Maret 
has  this  power  of  accurately  representing,  by  its  regiatration  of 
the  pulse-waves,  the  degree  of  arterial  tonicity  present,'  and  by 
this  unfailing  test  it  appears  that  the  small  vessels,  when 
relaxed  in  a  condition  of  fatigue,  are  brought,  by  a  moderate  dosa 
of  alcohol,  to  a  proper  tension,  from  which  they  suffer  no  recoil. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  tbe  dose  has  been  immoderate,  or  ad- 
ministered at  a  time  when  it  was  not  required,  the  pulee-waves 
give  a  precisely  opposite  indication — that,  namely,  which  proves 
that  arterial  relaxation  has  occurred,  and  simultaneously  with 
this  the  pulse  becomes  abnormally  quick.  At  the  same  time 
other  eymptoma  of  a.  paralytic  nature  are  observed,  confined  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  spinal  nerves,  and  to  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve.  The  former  show  their  weakness  by  the  occurrence  of 
slight  feelings  of  numbness,  and  an  impairment  of  muscular 
sense  in  the  extremities ;  the  latter  indicates  its  affection  by  the 
occurrence  of  slight  numbness  of  the  lips.  The  vaso-motor 
fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve  discover  their  partially  palsied  condition 
by  flushing  of  the  face,  congestion  of  the  conjunctivas,  and 
lachrymation,"  tc. 

H.  Wood  says  {op.  cit.) ; — 

"  The  experiments  of  Richardson  show  that  in  some  cases 
very  minute  doses  of  alcohol  slightly  increase  the  temperature 
U°  F.  in  mammals).  After  doses  only  sufficient  to  increase  the 
activity  of  the  circulation,  probably  as  a  result  of  this  increase, 
there  is  sometimes  a  very  trifling  exaltation  of  temperature 
(Parkes  and  Wollowicz).  After  larger  doses  there  is  a  slight 
fall  in  the  temperature,  and  when  full  intoxication  is  induced 
this  fall  may  amount  to  3°  F.  (Ringer  and  Rickards)." 

10,  11,  IS  and  13.  Theine,  Caffeine,  Cocaine,  and 
Guaranin.  The  effects  of  tea  and  coffee  when  taken  in  ' 
infusion  as  beverages,  are  so  well  knovn  for  theii 
stimulant  action  upon  the  nervons  system,  taken  in 
moderate  quantity,  tnat  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  this. 
Nevertheless,  owing  to  a  passive  in  Dr.  Madden's  second 
letter,  we  shall  have  to  say  a  few  more  words  on  this  point 
afterwards.  The  reverse  effect  of  taking  these  drugs  in. 
excessive  quantity  may  be  noticed  by  any  intelligent  and 
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obserraDt  physician.  The  symptomi  then  prodaced  are 
extreme  nervousnesB,  general  debility,  palpitation,  and 
dyspepBia.  But  if  farther  proofs  were  waating  of  the 
double  action  of  these  substances  in  healih,  ve  obtain 
them  from  the  Tery  careful  and  elaborate  experiments  on 
animals,  conducted  by  Dr.  Hughes  Bennbtt,  and  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  British  Medical  Association 
to  investigate  the  action  and  antagonism  of  certain 
medicines.  The  action  of  all  these  four  substances  was 
found  to  be  very  similar,  and  therefore  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  we  class  them  all  together.  The  double  action 
was  seen  in  all,  but  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  iheine  and 
caffeine.  We  have  not  space  to  quote  the  entire  ex- 
periments, which  can  be  analysed  by  those  who  wish  to 
do  so  for  themselves.  The  experiments  displaying  the 
chief  points  of  interest  may  be  found  in  the  BrttuA 
Jimraal  of  Homoeopathy,  1875.  In  these  experiments, 
the  primary  stimulant  action  was  well  marked,  followed 
by  the  second  or  reactionary  stage  of  general  depression 
and  prostration.  On  the  brain,  marked  cerebral  ex- 
citement was  first  produced,  followed  by  equally  marked 
cerebral  depression ;  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  Uiere  waa 
ibund — 1.  An  anxmic  or  pale  state  of  the  ears  (showing 
contraction  of  vessels,  and  consequently  stimulation  of  the 
nerves);  and,  2.  A  hyperemia  or  flushed  state  of  the 
same  parts  (showing  dilatation  of  vessels,  and  consequently 
paresis  of  the  nerves),  with  increased  temperature.  And 
not  only  in  the  ears  was  this  flushed  or  hypenemic 
condition  produced  by  the  over-dose,  but  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  were  found  congested,  as  were  also  the  tongue, 
mouth,  Bkin,  and  internal  viscera,  with  stasis  of  blood  in 
the  vessels.  The  heart's  action  was  first  quickened,  and 
then  retarded,  while  the  respiration  was  first  quickened 
and  then  impeded.  As  to  cocaine,  while  we  have  from 
these  experiments  the  marked  depressing  and  paralysing 
effects  of  large  doses,  we  find  from  Sir  Robert  Christison's 
and  others'  experiments,  that  in  health  coca  has  as  marked 
a  stimulating  power,  enabling  the  prover  to  undergo  an 
amount  of  physical  exertion  without  fttigue,  whidi  he 
could  not  otherwise  hare  done- 

14.  Opium.  Into  the  question  of  the  double  action  of 
opium  upon  the  brain,  we  entered  as  fully  as  is  necessary 
in  our  last  article.  Suffice  it  here  to  repeat  that  ibe 
primary  stimulant  action  of  cpium  in  small  doses  is  denied 
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by  no  one  that  ire  are  aware  of,  save  Dr.  Hcskes  ;  and 
as  we  before  remarked,  the  onua  probandt  lies  with  Dr. 
Hughes,  when  he  asserts  that  the  stimulation  from  small 
doses  is  only  apparent,  not  real.  As  our  remarks,  bow- 
ever,  were  confined  to  the  action  of  opium  on  the  brain, 
we  may  here  quote  Wood  (p.  187)  in  regard  to  ex- 
periments upon  its  double  action  on  the  pulse,  the  intra- 
cardiac  motor  ganglia,  and  the  vaso-motor  systems. 

"Id  man,  the  circulating  phenomena  are  a  slight  primary 
eranescent  acceleration  of  the  pulse-rate  (see  Nothnagel,  £c.), 
succeeded  bj  slowing  and  increased  fulness  and  force  of  the 
pulse,  which  is  followed  bj  a  return  to  the  normal  pulse,  or  a 
great  iucrease  of  rapidity  and  loss  of  strength  during  the  third 
stage.  R.  GscHLEiDBH  has  found  in  rabbits  and  dogs  after  the 
injection  of  morphia,  first  an  increase  in  the  pulse-rate,  then  a 
decrease,  and  finally  return  to  the  normal  pulse,  or  else  in- 
creased rapidity The  experiments  of  Obohleisen  also 

indicate  that  morphia  exerts  first  a  stimulating,  then  a  de- 
pressing, influence  upon  the  intra-cardiac  motor  ganglia  since," 

£c "  The  question  of  the  action  of  morphia  upon  the 

vaao-motor  system  is  of  great  interest,  but  cannot  at  present  be 
fullj  answered.  Gsohleidbh  beheves  that  it  first  stimulates 
and  then  depresses  it,  and  asserts  tbat  after  the  injectiou  of  a 
large  dose,  the  arterioles  in  (he  mesentery  can  be  seen  to 
contract,  and  later  (third  stage)  to  dilate." 

15.  Veratrum.  The  effect  of  full  doses  to  produce 
severe  diarrhcea  is  well  known,  while  a  constipating  effect 
is  shown  in  the  provings  to  be  produced  by  minute  doses. 
Dr.  Shabf  mentions  a  case  of  a  healthy  young  man,  in 
whom  a  drop,  night  and  morning,  of  the  !!nd  decimal 
dilution  produced  constipation  in  four  or  five  days. 

16.  Bryonia.  The  provings  show  that  constipation  is 
often  produced  by  moderate  doses,  while  from  large  onea^ 
severe  diarrhcea  will  be  brought  on. 

The  recent  experiments  by  Dr.  Rtitherfobd,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  M.  Vigmal,  on  the  biliary  secretion  of  the 
dc^,  show  the  double  action  well,  (see  Monthly  Bom. 
Rev.,  April  1876.)     Thus,  we  Snd  that— 

17.  Podopkylline  in  moderate  doses  increased  to  a  very 
marked  degree  the  secretion  of  bile,  while  very  large 
doses  diminished  it  so  observably  as  to  call  for  special 
remarks  from  the  experimenters.  Similar  results  were 
obuined  from — 18.  ^nna ;  and  19.  Scammony. 

20.  Mercury.    The  same  results  were  obtained  by  Dr. 
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BoTHBRFORD  in  regard  to  the  double  action  of  mercury 
on  the  biliary  secretion.  Small  doses  increased  it,  while 
large  and  purgative  dosee  diminished  it;  in  the  Utter 
point  cocfinoing  Dr.  Hdobes  Bbnsett's  conclusions  that 
purgative  doses  of  mercury  diminished  the  flow  of  bile. 
Dr.  Sharp  found  that  a  grain  of  the  !i!nd  and  Srd 
trituration  oi  mercuriut,  night  and  morning,  will  for  some 
time  cause  constipation ;  full  doses  of  course  producing 
purging,  as  every  one  knows. 

21.  Stramonium.  We  again  quote  from  Horatio 
Wood  (p,  S3S).  His  work  collects  together  more  com- 
pletely perhaps  than  any  other,  a  rt»um6  of  all  the 
experiments  conducted  by  various  observers  on  different 
drugs.     He  says : — 

"  The  most  careful  minute  invesUgations  of  the  pfafBiotof^cal 
action  q{  datwria,  nhich  I  have  met  with,  is  that  of  Gharlks 
LADBiiitT,  already  quoted.  In  his  experiments,  that  observer 
found  that  under  the  microscope  the  capillaries  of  the  frog's  web 
could  be  seen  to  contract  under  the  influence  of  datnria,  eveo 
when  the  nerves  of  the  limb  had  been  completely  severed,  and 
after  the  hypodermic  iiuection  of  the  alkaloid ;  that  the  pulse- 
rat«  and  arterial  tension  were  both  augmented  by  small  doses  of 
the  poison,  but  that  by  Urge  doses  the  arterial  tension  was 
diminished,  although  the  pulse  was  stiU  increased  in  frequency ; 
....  that  small  doses  increase,  large  ones  diminish,  intestinal 
peristalsis." 

2!!.  Veratria  (the  active  principles  of  Veratrum  taba- 
diUa).     We  quote  i^ain  from  Wood  : — 

"  The  pulse  is  at  first,  if  the  dose  be  not  too  large,  quickened 
and  strengthened,  but  in  a  very  short  time  it  becomes  slower 
and  weaker,  and  finally,  very  frequent,  thready,  and  irregular" 
(p.  143).  ■'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  wrairia  finally  destroys 
the  contractile  power  of  the  muscle  itself,  so  that  it  fails  to 
respond  to  any  irritation  whatever,  and  soon  becoming  sti^ 
exhibits  the  acid  reaction  of  post-mortem  rigidity.  Thus  far, 
all  recent  observers  are  in  accord ;  and  I  have  frequently 
witnessed  the  same  phenomenon.  Kollikbr  in  some  of  his  ex- 
periments notes  that  the  muscle  in  the  early  stage  of  veratria- 
poisoning  responded  inordinatclj  to  stimuh.  The  study  of  this 
phenomenon  has  been  eBpcciaJly  made  by  Bezolo  and  Hirt, 
and  by  M.  Prevost.  When  a  muscle  during  the  convulsive 
stage  of  v^dJrta- poisoning  is  momentarily  stimulated,  instead  of 
the  usual  momentary  contraction,  a  prolonged  tetanic  spasm 
results  and  lasts  some  seconds ;  this  spasm  is  induced  by  the 
slightest  irritation.     There  is,  therefore,  preceding  the  stsge  of 
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muscularparalysis,  astageof  muBculKrbyper-ezcitability 

Bezold  and  Hirt  found  that  when  a  $maU  dose  is  used  there  is 
at  first  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  initabilitj  both  of  the  nerve 
and  the  muscle,  so  that,  whether  the  current  be  applied  directly 
to  the  muscle,  or  indirectly  through  the  nerre,  contractions  take 
place  more  readily  than  normal.  After  a  time,  both  muscle  and 
nerve  lose  their  irritability,  eo  that  no  contraction  follows  either 

the  direct  or  the  indirect  stimulation The  efiects  of  the 

local  application  of  verairia  to  the  human  akin  seemingly  show 
that  it  first  strongly  excites  and  then  paralyaes  them.  After 
death  from  a  large  dose  oi  verairia,  the  heart  is  soft,  dilated,  full 
of  blood,  and  incapable  of  responding  to  galvanism,  i^.,  the  heart- 
mascle  is  dead.  According  to  Bezou)  and  Hirt,  after  a  small 
dose  there  are  quickening  of  the  pulse  and  rise  of  the  blood- 
pressure,  which  soon  returns  to  Xha  normal  condition ;  whilst 
immediate  and  persistent  fall  in  the  number  of  the  heart's  beats, 

and  in  the  arterial  pressure  follows  a  larger  dose It  is, 

therefore,  evident,  Uiat  vtratria  first  exalts  and  then  destroys  the 
functional  activity  of  the  par  vagum,  as  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
When  the  heart  is  separated  from  the  nerve  centres  by  sections 
of  the  par  vagam  and  of  the  spinal  cord,  veratria  produces, 
according  to  Bezold  and  Hibt,  at  first  increase  in  the  pulse 
and  blood  pressure,  secondly,  lowering  of  both  to  the  minimum ; 
showing  HbtX  it  exerts  upon  the  internal  heart-ganglia,  or  upon 
the  heart  muscle,  its  peculiar  action  of  first  stimulating  end 
afterwards  paralysing  functional  activity.  That  the  poison  has 
similar  action  upon  the  vaeo-motor  centres  seems  probable  from 
the  facta  noted  by  Bezold  and  Hibt  ;  first,  that  injecttou  into 
the  carotid  after  section  of  the  pneamogastrics  caused  immediate 
rise  of  the  blood-pressure ;  second,  if  the  mesenteric  arteries 
have  been  preriously  bared,  they  can  be  seen  to  contract  Thia 
excitation  is  followed  after  a  time  l>y  vaao-motor  paralysis  and 
dilatation  of  the  vessels."     (Pp.  1<16,  140.) 

23.  Hydrocyanic  acid.   We  again  quote  from  Wood  : — 
"  It  seems  an  inevitable  conclusion  that  pnudc  acid   first 

etdmulates  and  then  paralyses  the  cardiac  inhibitoiy  apparatus, 
most  probably  in  its  centres."     {Rid.  p.  161.) 

24.  Digitalis.  Without  giving  all  the  experiments  and 
their  authors,  we  shall  just  quote  Wood,  in  so  far  as  he 
Sams  up  results. 

"  The  elaborate  experiments  of  L.  Traube  npon  warm-blooded 
animals  shows  that  in  doge  moderate  doses  of  diyilali*  produce 
increased  arterial  pressure,  with  lowering  of  the  rate  of  the 
cardiac  pulsation.  When  toxic  doses  were  used,  these  phe- 
nomena were  followed  by  increase  of  the  pulse-frequency  and 
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fall  of  the  arterikl  pressure,  which,  howeTer,  did  not  cmmiiMaoe 
at  the  sttme  time,  since  the  maximam  pressure  was  not  reached 
until  the  pulse  had  risen  above  the  original,  normal  point.  .  .  ■ 
The  following  proposition  exprasses  our  present  knowledge,  and 
probablj  is  very  close  to  the  truth  :  DigUalU  in  moderate  doses 
stimulates  the  mnsculo-motor  portion  of  the  heart  (probaU;  its 
contained  ganglia),  inoreases  the  activity  of  the  inhibitory  appa- 
ratus, and  causes  contraction  of  the  arterioles.  ...  -  Toxic 
dosee  of  digitaU*  paralyse  or  weaken,  more  or  less  completely, 
each  of  the  three  systems,  and  cause  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and 
foiling  of  the  arterial  pressure.  According  to  my  own  experioice, 
decided  therapeutic  doses  of  digUali*,  in  man  as  in  other  mam- 
mals, produce  great  redaction  and  sometimes  dicrotiam  of  the 
pulse,  and  increase  the  size  and  force  of  the  wave;  at  the  aama 
time  the  arterial  tension  is  augmented.  Pcosonoos  doses  induce, 
after  a  time,  increase  of  the  pulse-rate,  with  smallness  and 
weakness  of  the  wave  and  lowered  arterial  ^^saure.  .... 
When  the  pulse  has  been  reduced  by  digiLdit  to  10  or  SO  a 
minute,  the  change  fi-om  the  recambent  to  the  erect  position 
will  not  infrequently  snffioe  to  alter  atonco  its  character,  so  that 
it  will  become  feeble,  small,  and  ISO  per  minute.  The  expe- 
riments of  Tbaobe,  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  affiird 
an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  so  simple  that  it  can  acarody 
be  else  than  true.  The  action  of  the  drug  in  such  a  case  is 
Teigii^  upon  the  point  at  which  the  pulse-rate  increases  and 
the  arterial  pressure  falls,  owing  to  the  partial  paralysis  due  to 
over-stimulation.  Whilst  the  patimt  is  recumbent,  the  line  is 
not  passed  over,  but  the  additional  stimulation  of  the  erect  por- 
tion carries  the  circulatory  system  beyond  the  limit  of  simf^ 
stimulation,  and  the  over-effects  of  the  drug  are  at  once  mani- 
fested  It  is  very  certain  that  toxie  doses  of  digUali*  bwer 

the  temperature  in  healthy  men  and  animals  a  number  of  decrees. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  fall  of  temp^sture  is  generally, 
if  not  always,  preceded  by  a  rise,  as  has  been  noted  by" — here 
follow  a  list  of  six  observers.    (Pp.  119—123.) 

25.  Qutnine.    Wood  says : — 

"  In  moderate  doses  it  stimulates  digestion  and  increases  the 
appetite  ;  in  large  doses  it  not  unfrequently  causes  nausea  and 

vomiting Its  contiuued  use  in  large   doses  has   been 

known  to  cause  gastritiB."    (P.  67.) 

"  When  the  digestive  tube  is  in  a  normal  state,  qmnme  deter- 
mines there  a  moderate  excitation,  which  shows  itself  oflenest 
by  a  simple  augmentation  of  the  functions  of  that  oraao.  But 
if  the  digestive  tube  be  in  a  morbid  condition,  or  if  the  dose  be 
too  large,  or  still  more,  if  the  use  c^  the  medicine  be  too  pro- 
bmged,  this  excitation  changes  euily  into  inflamm«t(»7  uti- 
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ladoD,  in  all  its  degrees,  and  with  all  its  coDseqaenaeB,  viz., 
thirst,  Tomiting,  local  pains,  and  diarrhcea,"  Ac,  (Tboubskao 
and  PiDoox,  Vol.  IX.  p.  SSO.j 


"In  somewhat  larger  doses  (than  thou  which  increase  tha 
appetite,  &c.),  the  stomach  not  unfrequentlf  becomes  disordered, 
and  the  appetite  impaired."     (Pbruba,  p.  1485.) 

ST.  Iodine, 

"  Given  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  its  action  sensible,  it 
not  unfrequentlj  at  first  somewhat  increases  the  appetite,  but 
this  is  an  effect  which  it  produces  in  common  with  most  other 
irritants,  and  which,  if  the  dose  be  increased,  passes  into  posi- 
tive irritation  as  evinoed  bj  gastric  uneasiness,  nausea,  and 
some  disturbance  of  the  bowels,  with  or  without  colicky  pains." 
(Wood  the  elder.  Mat.  Med.,  Vol.  IL  p.  330.) 

'■  Sometimes  it  increases  the  appetite^an  dCeot  noticed  bj 
CoiHDKT  and  Ldqoi.,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  been 
denominated  a  tonic."  (Pebkira,  p.  388.)  Troobs.  and  Pis., 
(art  "  Iodine  ")  oUo  notice  the  increaae  of  appetite,  llie  revers* 
in  huge  doses  is  noticed  bj  all  writers. 

£8.  Alum. 

"  When  placed  in  contact  with  any  tissue  containing  much 
blood,  we  see  the  blood  soon  lesve  the  part ;  the  swelling,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  colour  of  the  part  diminish  rapidlj,  and 
the  tissue  seems  as  if  dried  up.  But  if  the  alum  be  placed  oa 
the  part  in  greater  strength  or  quantity,  or  if  its  employment  be 
frequently  repeated,  this  constricdon,  thb  drying  np,  is  not  irf 
long  duration,  but  is  soon  followed  by  the  phenomena  of  true 
inflammation."    (Tbouss.  and  Pid.,  Vol.  I.  p.  169.) 

Similar  passages  will  be  foond  in  Pbreisa,  and  the 
elder  Wood. 

S9.  Agaricut.  The  proringa  show  at  first  a  stimulant 
action  on  the  kidneys,  as  evinced  by  increase  of  the  flow 
of  urine.  This  is  followed  by  diminution  of  the  flow,  and 
muscarin  has  been  found  by  M.  Frevost  to  diminish  it  to 
entire  suppression.  (Hughes.)  On  the  sexual  organs  it 
also  shows — first,  a  marked  aphrodisiac  action,  followed 
by  complete  sexual  apathy. 

SO.  Phoiphona.  On  this  drug  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Dr.  Hoqbes  himself.  How  he  reconciles  bii 
statements  with  his  expressed  views  on  medicinal  action, 
ve  do  not  understand. 
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"  The  primary  stimulant  influence  nhich  we  shall  see  ihtt  it 
poBsessee,  and  which  it  exerts  specislly  upon  the  nervous  eyataait 
was  for  a  long  time  all  that  was  known  of  its  aetioD,"  Sx. 

"  Hahnemann,  though  speaking  of  phospkorut  as  a  verj  im- 
portant medicine,  was  misled  by  the  stimulant  properties  of  the 
drag  into  denying  its  homceopathic  applicability  to  states  of 
depression,  which  he  regarded  as  only  secondary  reactions.  We 
fiball  see  that  they  are  its  real  and  lasting  pathogenetic  effects." 

Quoting  from  Mr.  A.  Thompson,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing:— 

" '  Abont  the  second  hour,'  writes  Mr.  Thompson,  '  after  a 
dose  of  the  30th  or  the  19th  of  a  graJD,  seosatioDs  of  exhilaration 
begin  to  make  themselves  felL  The  capacity  for  exertion,  both 
mental  and  physical,  is  increased,  and  tbat  condition  which  the 
French  describe  as  one  of  hieK-4tre  is  experienced.  If  the  sub- 
ject bas  taken  the  dose  while  in  a  state  of  fatigue,  be  finds  his 
strength  renewed ;  if  while  in  a  state  of  despondency,  he  takes  a 
more  cheerful  view  of  things.  The  pulse  becomes  finner  and  a 
little  more  frequent.  These  effects  pass  off  gradually  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  and  a  state  of  depression  does  not  emae.' 
....  But  it  is  with  photphonu  as  a  neurotic  as  with  tnm  as 
an  hsmatic ;  if  too  long  continued,  or  taken  in  excess,  it  acts  as 
a  poison  to  the  very  tissues  which  it  stimulates  and  feeds.  Irm 
can  in  this  way  impoverish  the  blood,  causing  anfemia ;  and 
phospkonu  still  more  surely  impairs  the  vitality  of  the  nervoos 
centres,  and  gives  rise  to  paralysis." 

Dr.  H.  here  quotes  a  case  of  nerTOUs  depression  and 
paralysis,  produced  by  over-doses  of  the  drag.  Further 
on,  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  on  the  sexual 
organs,  Dr.  Huuhbs  writes : — 

"  The  sesaal  organs  sbare  in  the  general  excitement  caused 
by  moderate  doses  ol  phosphorus ;  but  they  manifest  its  inflDence 
in  BO  marked  a  manner  as  to  evidence  a  special  action  of  the 
drug  upon  them,  or  upon  that  part  of  the  nervous  centre  whence 
they  derive  their  energy.  That  photphonu  is  an  aphrodisiac 
has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  It  has  displayed  this  property 
in  a  most  unmistakable  manner  among  the  lower  animus." 

Here  follow  notices  of  observations  on  this  point ; — 
"  But  the  same  prover's  (Soror)  experiments  on  the  hunwn 
subject  show  that  this  excitement  is  bnt  temporary,  aod  is 
followed  by  a  much  longer-continued  depression,  as  we  see  in 
Dr.  Gallavabdin's  case  just  cited,  showing  itself  in  absence  of 
desire,  imperfect  erections,  with  too  rapid  ejaoulatio  seminis,  ami 
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frequent  tDToluntnry  emissions."    [Fharmaeodynamica,  3rd  edit., 
art.  "  Phosphorus.") 

We  have  quoted  Dr.  Sharp's  observatioiia  twice ;  the 

'   reason  of  our  Dot  making  use  of  his  other  experiments  is, 

that  being  chiefly  made  on  himself  and  as  to  the  rale  of 

the  pulse,  they  have  been  objected  to  by  some  as  pos- 

sibly  fallacious. 

Here  is  surety  a  large  body  of  positive  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  all  medicines  have  a  donble  or 
reverse  action  in  large  and  small  doses.  In  our  article  on 
the  subject  in  August  1876,  we  adduced  only  six  medi- 
cines which  have  been  proved  to  have  this  double  action, 
but  now  the  number  has  increased  to  thirty.  The  observa- 
tions have  been  made  and  reported  by  thorouffhly  trust- 
worthy authorities,  and  they  must  be  disproved  if  they  are 
rejected. 

But  Dr.  Madden  perhaps  may  here  object :  "  Your 
facts  are  good  so  far,  and  unassailable ;  but  after  all,  thirty 
is  a  comparatively  limited  number,  and  till  you  can  prove 
it  of  all,  I  cannot  accept  the  proposition  of  the  double 
action  as  a  fact."  We  would  to  this  reply,  that  if  we  are 
to  wait  for  Uie  acceptance  of  a  truth  till  it  has  been  estab- 
lished in  eoerv  caie  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  we 
may  wait  till  doomsday.  In  the  case  of  many  drugs  it  is 
next  to  impossible  ever  to  prove  their  double  action  in 
health,  simply  because,  in  the  human  subject,  vivisection 
is  impossible,  and  when  taken  by  a  prover  in  small  doses, 
many  drugs  will  produce  no  visible  or  perceptible  etfect, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  prover  is  in  health,  and  a 
trivial  disturbance  may  not  be  such  as  to  cause  any  defi- 
nite sensation.  It  is  therefore  only  when  a  certain  point 
in  the  size  of  the  dose  is  over-stepped  that  the  drug- 
disturbance  becomes  such  as  to  cause  unmistakeable  mor- 
bid sensations ;  but  in  this  case,  it  is  the  secondary  or 
reactive  symptoms  which  are  produced,  and  not  the 
primary  ones.  In  the  lower  animals,  the  observation  of 
the  two  drug  actions  is  limited  by  the  limits  of  vivisection, 
and  also  by  the  same  cause  as  we  have  adduced  as  occur- 
ring in  the  human  subject,  viz.,  that  even  by  the  aid  of 
minute  vivisection,  the  smidl  dose  may  not  produce  such 
a  disturbance  as  to  render  its  results  visible  m  every  caae, 
until  the  dividing  line  in  the  dose  has  been  passed, — and 
then,   again,   we  get   the   secondary   effects   manifested. 

N«.  ia,Vul.lO.  M 
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Since  Buch  causea  operate,  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower 
animals,  to  prevent  the  demonstration  of  the  primary 
action  of  certain  drugs,  it  is  in  harmony  with  all  laws  of 
reasoning,  where  an  exteuBiTe  amount  of  actual  fact  is 
obtained  as  a  basis,  to  follow  np  the  argument  by  analogy 
— the  analogy  here  being  drug-experiments  in  disease. 

But  Dr.  Maddbn  again  may  say :  "  Although  I,  in 
common  with  all  homoeopaths,  believe  in  the  curadre 
effect  in  disease  of  a  small  dose  of  a  drug  which  in  health, 
and  given  in  a  large  dose,  will  produce  symptoms  similar 
to  those  of  the  disease  under  treatment,  yet  this  is  a 
different  thing  from  admitting  that  drugs  have  in  health  a 
double  action,  and  I  therefore  decline  to  admit  this  argu- 
ment as  having  any  corroborative  hearing  on  the  ques- 
tion." 

Let  us  for  a  moment  enquire  what  disease  is.  Disease 
is  not  an  entity.  The  difference  between  health  and 
disease  is  simply  this,  that  in  health  all  the  functioDs  are 
performed  normally,  and  the  even  balance  of  all  the 
systems — the  nervous,  circulatory,  secretory,  &c — is  kept 
np,  while  in  disease  tiie  tame  body  is  suffering  from  dis> 
ordered  action  of  one  or  more  of  these  systems,  which  so 
disturbs  the  harmonious  balance  of  health,  that  discomfort 
of  greater  or  less  amonnt  is  felt  by  the  patient.  As  soon 
as  this  balance  is  restored,  we  again  have  a  state  of  health. 
Now  in  disease,  taking  its  simpleBt  and  most  typical  form, 
inflammation,  we  find  the  processes  are  precisely  similar 
to  those  double  effects  wluch  have  been  so  extensively 

E roved  to  occur  in  the  case  of  drugs.  In  the  one  case  we 
ave  the  administration  of  a  drug,  and  in  the  other  the 
operation  of  some  known  or  unknown  cause,  such  as  cold  j 
in  both  we  have  first  contraction  of  vessels,  pallor,  and 
diminution  of  temperature,  and  in  botb  we  find  that  this 
state  is  followed  by  reaction  in  the  shape  of  dilated  vessels, 
redness,  stasia  of  blood,  and  elevation  of  temperature. 
The  processes  are  so  entirely  similar,  that  it  must  appeal 
to  the  reason  of  everyone  as  just,  when  we  say  that  the 
testing  of  the  effect  of  the  small  dose  in  a  case  of  disease 
to  which  a  drug  is  homceopathic,  affords  most  valuable 
and  powerful  corroborative  evidence.  It  would  not  be 
enough  in  itself,  but  when  the  positive  proof  of  the  double 
action  in  health  in  every  case  is  impossible,  such  evidence  ' 
comes  in  the  place  of  the  experimentum  crueit.  If  the 
primary  action  cannot  for  the  reasons  stated  be  proved  to 
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health,  then  it  is  natural  and  reasonable  to  say,  "  Here 
is  our  chance  of  testing  whether  the  double  action  is  true 
of  other  drugs  than  those  in  which  it  has  been  proved,  or 
not.  In  a  case  of  disease,  we  have  the  Very  state  present, 
where  the  small  dose  ought  to  produce  its  primary  or 
stimulant  action,  and  so  remove  the  ailment,  if  the  pro- 
position of  the  double  action  is  anything  like  universally 
true." 

Now  we  can  easily  understand  an  allopath  urging 
that  this  is  the  very  point  where  the  proof  is  required, 
namely,  that  a  small  dose  of  a  drug  which  is  homceopathic 
to  the  disease  will  cure  it.  But  the  homoeopath  not  only 
admits  this,  but  bases  his  practice  and  obtains  his  curative 
results  upon  it.  He  is  satisfied  from  experience,  his  own 
and  that  of  others  wboee  obBcrvations  are  as  reliable  as  his 
own,  that  such  a  small  dose  does  cure.  He,  therefore,  has 
already  made  the  experimentum  cruets,  finds  it  successful, 
and  consequently  is  in  a  position  in  which  we  find  it  very 
difficult  to  escape  from  the  admission  of  the  general  pro- 
position. Further,  we  have  the  connecting  link  between 
experiments  in  health  and  in  disease,  in  such  substances 
as  Ua  and  coffee, — taking  these  as  the  most  familiar  ex- 
amples. Every  one  knows  that  they  are  stimulants  in 
moderate  quantity.  But  Dr.  Madden  asserts  that  "  with 
tea  and  coffee,  no  stimulation  is  observed  unless  there  is 
some  depression  to  be  overcome."  Now  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  HuouES  Sennett's  committee  have  demonstrated 
that  this  assertion  is. incorrect,  and  that  tea  and  coffee  do 
have  a  very  marked  stimulant  efiect  on  the  healthy 
organism,  before  the  depressing  efiects  ensue  from  over 
doses.  Such  positive  evidence  ia  worth  any  amount  of 
such  as  is  negative  or  simple  statements  which  are  un- 
proved. We  might  adduce  other  connecting  links,  but 
these  two  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  We,  therefore, 
maintain  that  we  are  amply  justified,  with  our  large  basis 
of  actually  proved  facts,  as  to  the  double  action  of  drugs 
in  health,  and  with  the  enormous  amount  of  corroborative 
evidence  which  every  homceopatb  possesses,  in  regarding 
the  double  action  of  medicines  in  general,  as  a  fact — a 
two- fold  fact. 

It  follows  from  this,  and  from  our  previous  remarks  as 
to  the  essential  similarity  of  the  drug  and  disease  pro- 
cesses, that  although  Dr.  Madden's  two  propositions  may 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  different,  tliey  are  really  identical. 

60-2 
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The  one  is  a  different  mode  of  stating  the  other ;  or  we 
might  say,  both  are  statements  of  one  fact  from  different 
points  of  view ;  or  in  other  words  "  Similia  aimilibta 
curantur"  is  the  axiomatic  form  of  expressing  this  truth, 
.that  medicines  in  general,  in  health,  and  in  disease,  have 
a  double  or  reverse  action  in  small  and  large  dosea 
respectively. 

ADDITIONAL  FACTS  AND  REMARKS  IN 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  ANTIPBAXY. 

By  WiiiiAM  Shaep,  M.D.,  F.R.S.* 

"  He  ahould  be  hainbl»-imnded,  and  a  diligent  searcher  aAer  tndi ; 

....  and  in  proportion  ai  the  veil  becomes  thinner,  throagfa  which 

he  sees  the  caiues  of  things,  he  will  admire  raore  the  brightneas  of  the 

divine  light,  by  vhlch  they  are  tendered  viaible."— SiB  Hdhfhkbt 

Datt. 

"  There  is  in  the  world  no  kind  of  knowledge,  whereby  anv  part  of 
troth  ia  seen,  but  we  justly  account  it  precious. ' — Kiciukd  Hookbk. 

Tes  Address  given  at  Leamington  in  1875  (Essay 
XXII.),  contains  experimental  proofs  of  the  contrary 
action  of  larger,  and  smaller  doses  of  the  same  drug  in 
health,  from  provings  of  the  following  well-known  sub- 
Btances: — 

Aconite. 

Di^talis. 

Spigdia. 

Veratrum. 

Opium. 

Mercury. 

Phosphorus. 

Tartar  emetic. 
In  Essay  XXVI.  some  farther  provings  and  cases  were 
recorded  with  reference  to 

Oxalic  acid,  and 

Chamomilla. 
Tour  attention  is  now  invited  to  some  experiments  in 
health  with  larger  and  smaller  doses,  and  to  the  coratiTe 
action  of  the  smaller  doses  of 

Castor  oil. 

Wild  chamomile,  and 

Bayberry. 

*  Bead  before  the  British  Honusopathic  CongreM,  held  at  Ctifton, 
Sept.  21at,  1876. 
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Castor  oil  (Rictnas  communis). 

On  the  Slet  of  March,  1876,  I  had  some  coayersation 
with  a  gentleman  veil-known  for  his  scientific  acquire- 
mentfl,  on  the  subject  of  Antipraxy.  With  a  warmth  of  ex- 
pression perhaps  not  free  from  contempt,  he  exclaimed : — 
"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  small  doses  of  castor  oil 
will  produce  constipation?"  I  had  not  tried  the  ex- 
periment, but  I  have  confidence  in  the  uniformity  of 
natural  laws,  and  answered : — "  I  do  not  doubt  that  they 
will."  On  returning  home  I  immediately  procured  some 
castor  oil,  and  made  a  trituration  of  two  small  drops  in 
ninety-nine  grains  of  sugar  of  milk.  Of  this  trituration 
twelve  powders  were  weighed  out,  containing  one  grain 
each.  These  powders  were  taken  to  another  scientific 
gentlemen,  unacquainted  with  homceopatby,  who  had  pre- 
viously offered  to  me  his  services  as  a  prover,  and  were 
given  to  him  without  any  hint  either  as  to  what  they 
contained,  or  as  to  what  effect  they  were  expected  to 
produce.  He  was  requested  to  take  one  powder  night 
and  morning  for  six  days,  and  report  to  me  the  result. 

On  the  18th  of  April  he  called,  and  told  me  that  the 
only  effect  which  he  had  noticed  was  the  complete  con- 
finement of  the  bowels  for  five  days  ;  and  as  this  nad  made 
him  uncomfortable,  and  was  causing  headache,  after  taking 
six  powders  in  three  days,  he  discontinued  them. 

I  then  showed  him  the  castor  oil,  and  the  trituration 
made  of  it  He  was  at  first  much  surprised,  and  then 
after  a  pause  deliberately  said : — "  There  can  be  no  doubt 
at  all   of  the  effect  which   followed  the  taking  of  the 

Eowders."  He  added  that  he  was  not  easily  acted  upon 
y  medicines,  and  that  he  had  never  taken  castor  oil 
before.     He  is  in  robust  health  at  present 

This,  then,  ia  the  action  of  the  smaller  doses  of  castor 
oil  in  health.  If  anyone  doubts  the  contrary  action  of 
the  larger  doses,  he  can  prove  them  upon  himself. 

Cask — Diarrhcea. 

Castor  oil  may  now  be  used  as  a  remedy  for  some  kinds 
of  diarrhcea ;  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  its 
powers,  as  was  most  fitting,  upon  myself. 

On  September  7th  of  this  year  I  was  well  in  the 
morning,  but  felt  cold  all  day,  and  as  a  consequence 
found  in  the  evening  that  my  dinner  was  not  being  com- 
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fortably  digested.  A  dose  of  puhatiUa,  the  medicine 
which  commonly  suits  me  best,  was  taken.  On  going  to 
bed  diarrhcea  came  on  and  disturbed  roe  throDgb  the 
night;  the  pulse  became  rapid;  a  nasal  catarrh  which 
obstructed  breathing  was  added;  and  I  became  grestlj 
exhausted.  At  first  veratrum  was  taken;  then  brandj 
and  water  was  given  me,  and  afterwards  camphor.  All 
this  was  fruitless,  and  about  four  o'clock  I  began  taking 
the  ca»tor-o%l  powders  (a  grain  of  the  first  trituration  in 
each).  After  the  first  came  the  sure  sign  of  relief:  a 
little  quiet  sleep;  after  the  second  in  an  hour,  more 
sleep ;  after  the  third,  in  another  hour,  a  louger  sleep. 
After  the  first  powder  no  more  disturbance  of  the  bowels. 

The  seat  of  the  action  of  catior  oil  is  in  the  bowels ;  and 
this  alike  in  health  and  in  disease ;  and  also  in  the  larger 
and  the  smaller  doses.  This  is  its  local  action ;  and  in 
this  it  is  an  illustration  of  Organopathy. 

The  action  of  the  larger  doses  is  to  cause  diarrhcea ;  the 
action  of  the  smaller  doses  is  to  cause  constipation ;  and 
this  alike  in  health  and  in  disease.  This  is  the  contrarj 
action  of  the  larger  and  the  smaller  doses;  and  in  this  it 
is  an  illustration  of  Antipraxy. 

If  the  curative  effect  of  the  small  dose  is  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  effect  in  health  of  the  larger  doses,  the 
cure  is  wrought  by  a  Homaopathtc  action.  If  it  is 
viewed  with  reference  to  the  effect  in  health  of  the 
smaller  doses,  the  cure  has  been  brought  about  by  an 
Antipathic  action. 

Wild  Chamomile  (^Matricaria  chamomilla). 

"  I  have  proved  the  first  dilution  (one  hundredth  of  a 
drop  of  the  sap  of  the  plant)  sufficiently  to  learn  its  action 
on  the  liver.  On  a  healthy  person  its  effect  is  to  produce 
motions  like  those  of  a  healthy  baby ;  it  increases  the 
secretion  of  healthy  bile."  • 

To  learn  the  action  on  the  liver  of  larger  doses,  two 
provinga  have  since  been  made  for  me  by  a  gentleman  in 
good  health.     These  are  his  notes : — 

"  April  28th.  Five  drops  of  the  mother  tincture  (half 
sap  and  half  spirit)  taken  at  night.  Half  an  hour  after- 
wards, rumbling  in  the  stomach.     Next  morning  less  free 

Etia!/$  on  HedictM,  lOlh  Edition.    Essay  XXVI,,  page  79a 
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evacuation  than  usual ;  and  this  continued  the  same  for 
four  days  afterwards ;  the  colour  darker  than  usual. 

"  May  14th.  Ten  drops  taken  at  night.  Half  an  hour 
aftervaids  rumhling  in  the  stomach. 

"  15th.  Morning  evacuations  as  usual  in  quantity,  but 
rather  darker. 

"  16th.     No  evacuaUon. 

"  17th.  Evacuation  very  small  in  quantity ;  slight  in- 
digestion during  the  day. 

"  18th.     Everything  aa  usual." 

It  is,  I  think,  evident  from  these  proviugs,  that  the 
actions  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a  drop  of  chamomiUa,  and 
and  of  five  or  ten  drops  are,  so  far  aa  the  liver  is  con- 
cerned, in  contrary  directions. 

In  Essay  XXVI,  two  remarkable  cases,  showing  the 
curative  action  of  the  first  dilution  of  chamomiUa  in 
jaundice  and  in  diabetes  are  given.  The  following  case 
of  diabetes  certainly  springing  from  liver  disease,  is 
another  equally  remarkable : — 

C  AS  E . — Diabetet. 

1871.  Mr. — —,  after  a  residence  of  several  years  in 
India,  had  fever,  and  was  sent  home,  some  years  ago ;  he 
was  suffering  from  his  liver  and  from  great  debility.  He 
recovered,  but  was  generally  conscious  that  be  had  a  liver. 
Maj  26th,  1871,  when  he  was  47,  he  came  to  me  com- 
plaining of  an  "angry  thirst;"  of  losing  flesh;  and  of 
feeling  very  weak.  The  water  had  a  specific  gravity  of 
1043 ;  an  ounce  contained  sixty  grains  of  solid  matter,  the 
greatest  part  of  this  being  sugar.  The  quantity  of  water 
in  twen^-four  hours  was  between  nine  and  tee  imperial 
pints.     The  pulse  about  90,  weak. 

The  remedy  given  was  tincture  of  chamomiUa  Ist 
centesimal  dilution,  a  dose  three  times  a  day, 

June  5th.  Very  much  better  in  all  ways  j  very  little 
thirst  now;  pulse  60,  less  weak;  quantity  of  water 
reduced  to  four  imperial  pints;  the  sp.  gr.  10S3.  The 
medicine  continued. 

14th.  Better,  but  feels  to  need  more  food  than  when 
in  health.  His  diet  has  not  been  restricted  to  animal 
food;  with  a  good  deal  of  strong  beef-tea  and  meat,  he 
takes  green  vegetables,  eggs,  brdwn  bread  and  butter,  tea 
and   daret.      The   urine   is  now   in   about  the   natural 
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quantity,  this  varies  bat  does  not  exceed  foar  pints;  sp, 
gr.  10^,  clear.     The  medicine  continoed. 

20tk  A  litae  better  in  all  ways.  Sp.  gr.  1025.  To 
take  no  medicine. 

24th.  After  fgur  days  -without  medicine,  the  "  angry 
thirst"  returned  a  little  yesterday,  a  great  deal  to-day ; 
pnlae  80.     The  medicine  resumed. 

S8th.  After  four  days  of  medicine  the  thirst  is  again 
gone;  but  the  same  amount  of  strength  has  not  yet 
returned.  Pulse  76;  sp.  gr.  1030,  thick.  The  medicine 
continued. 

July  5th.  Feels  better  but  not  stronger;  has  a  litde 
thirst;  quantity  of  water  natural;  sp.  gr.  1026.  llie 
medicine  continued. 

J3th.   Pulse  82;  ap.gr.  1015.    The  medicine  continoed. 

25th.  Pulse  88;  sp.  gr.  1026.  The  medicine  to  be 
taken  now  only  night  and  morning. 

After  thia  he  went  to  the  sea,  and  conUnned  better. 

SepL  6th.  Very  little,  if  any,  of  the  diabetic  complaint 
left ;  but  on  returning  from  the  sea  he  fatigued  himself, 
and  he  now  speaks  of  the  old  condition  of  Uie  liver,  and 
of  debility.  Tincture  of  cinchona  1,  a  dose  three  times  a 
day. 

Soon  afterwards  he  took  cold,  and  had  a  feverish  illness 
with  pain  in  the  liver.  This  was  treated  with  aconite  and 
belladonna,  and  was  removed. 

Oct.  5th.  He  is  fairly  well  now;  liver  feels  right; 
bowels  regular ;  urine  thick.     The  cinchona  repeated. 

18th.  Says  he  has  no  ailment  left  but  debility.  Titanium 
2,  a  dose  twice  a  day. 

Nov.  22nd.  He  tells  me  to-day  that  he  has  not  had  so 
good  a  liver  for  twenty  years. 

1876.  August  Slst.  This  gentleman  had  a  dangerous 
illness  from  inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  leg,  two  years 
ago,  brought  on  by  over-walking  in  Switzerland,  from 
which  he  recovered  with  difficulty.  He  is  now,  I  believe, 
well,  though  he  continues  the  diet  he  has  become  ac- 
customed to. 

Bayherry  {Merica  certfera). 

In  the  year  1862  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the 

he7-balitta,  as  they  have  long  been  called,  and  to  their 

practice   at  the  present  day.     It  appears  that  they  use 

remedies  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  only,  and  among 
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these  many  which  are  not  "  officinal,"  or  which  hare  no 
place  in  our  Pharmacopceias ;  that  thejr  tue  them  on  the 
old  principles  recognised  hj  the  medical  profession ;  that 
they  gain  their  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  action  of  the 

Elants  by  experiments  on  the  sick ;  and  that  this  know- 
idge,  like  that  of  their  "  regular'*  contemporaries,  is  kept 
indistinct  by  several  remedies  being  given  in  combination 
with  each  other. 

The  plant  which  is  moat  in  faroor  with  them  is  the 
iayberry  {Myrtca  cerifera).  It  ia  a  shrub  found  in  most 
parts  of  North  America.  Its  berries  by  boiling  yield  a 
wax  similar  to  bees'  wax,  from  which  the  plant  derives  its 
names  of  wax -myrtle,  or  candle-berry,  or  if  yrica  cerifera. 
The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  used  in  medicine.  It  is 
said  that  the  best  substitute  at  present  known  in  this 
country  is  the  bark  of  the  blackberry  root. 

There  are  valuable  provings  of  the  larger  doses  in  Dr. 
Hale's  "New  Remedies,"  made  by  Dr.  Walker.  From 
these  it  is  seen  to  have  a  powerful  action  on  the  liver ;  so 
that  "  complete  jaundice,  with  bronze-yellow  skin ;  scanty, 
yellow,  frothy  urine ;  loose,  clay-coloured  stools,  destitute 
of  bile ;  was  produced  by  it"  " 

The  following  is  a  proving  of  the  first  dilution  of 
Iayberry,  made  hy  a  friend,  with  reference  to  this  action 
of  the  liver ; — 

"  I  have  taken  one  drop  of  the  tincture  night  and 
morning  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  daj^s ;  during  which 
time  my  bowels  have  been  rather  more  active  than  usual, 
and  the  colour  of  the  excreta  much  lighter,  i.e.  of  a 
lighter  and  brighter  yellow  than  usual.  I  have  noticed 
no  other  effects  which  might  not  have  been  accidental." 

Case. — Diseate  of  the  Liver. 

For  several  years  I  havis  prescribed  bayherry  in  certain 
affections  of  the  liver,  and  generally  with  sadsfaction. 
The  following  is  a  recent  case : — 

1875. — Nov.  6th.     Mr. ,  about  79  years  old;   has 

had  an  excellent  constitution,  and  has  led  a  very  active 
life,  until  about  fifteen  years  ago.  During  this  latter 
period  he  has  been  ill  several  times.  He  is  now  quite 
prostrated,  so   that  his   end   seems   near.     He   is   quite 

*  New  Remtditt,  by  Eon-IH  M.  Halk,  M.D.    3rd  Ed.,  page  327. 
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helpless  in  both  mind  and  body ;  his  riyht  leg  is  ex- 
tensivelj  dropsical ;  the  sphincters  have  lost  their  power; 
he  is  in  a  deplorable  condition.  He  refuses  all  medicine, 
so  that  whatever  is  to  be  given  him  must  be  given  under 
disadvantages.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water  after  an  early  dinner ;  and  into  this 
brandy  and  water  was  put  a  dessert  spoonful  of  a  solution 
of  three  or  four  drops  of  the  mother  tincture  of  haybeny 
in  a  tumbler  of  water.  This  was  repeated  every  d^y  tiU 
the  middle  of  January. 

By  this  time  he  is  mnch  improved  in  every  way.  For 
the  sake  of  making  some  change,  taraxacma  is  now  given 
instead  of  hayberry,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  and  one  do«e 
daily. 

By  the  middle  of  February  all  swelling  of  the  leg  is 
gone ;  a  good  deal  of  muscular  power,  particularly  that  of 
the  sphincters,  is  regained;  the  mind  can  exercise  itself; 
he  takes  daily  drives.  Medicine  is  discontinued  for  a 
fortnight ;  he  is  not  so  well,  and  it  is  resumed. 

He  improves  daily ;  in  the  beginning  of  June  he  goea 
to  the  sea;  and  now  (August)  is  reported  as  "pretty 
well." 

It  may  he  thought  that  this  recovery,  remarkable  as  it 
is,  might  have  been  made  more  rapid,  had  the  medicine 
been  given  more  frequently.  A  second  dose  was  at  first 
given  him  in  his  evening  tea,  for  two  or  three  days;  bnt 
this  made  him  sick,  and  therefore  was  discontinued. 

Remarks. 

1.   The  action  ofdrv^s  in  health  in  all  doaea. — PrimittM 

Homceopathy. 

Hahnemann  has  given  us  very  little  information  as  to 
the  doses  taken  in  his  numerous  provings.  But  we  under- 
stand that  small  as  well  as  large  doses  were  tested;  and 
that  whatever  symptoms  were  produced  in  healthy  persons, 
by  small  doses  as  well  as  by  large  ones,  were  noted  down 
in  his  "  Materia  Medica"  and  "  Chronic  Diseases  j"  and 
that  all  these  symptoms  are  to  be  taken  as  guides  in  pre- 
scribing the  drug  for  similar  symptoms  in  disease. 

It  is  only  since  the  discovery  of  Aniipraxy,  i.e.,  (he 
contrary  action  of  the  larger  and  the  smaller  doses  in 
health,  that  any  reason  can  be  given  why  this  should  not 
be  so.     We  know,  now,  but  we  did  not  know  before,  and 
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HahnemaDii  did  not  know,  that  the  effects  of  only  the 
larger  doses  in  health  are  those  which  are  to  be  followed 
in  prescribing  on  the  principle  of  timilia  similibui  cu- 
rantur. 

We  know  now,  but  we  did  not  know  before,  that  the 
effects  produced  in  health  by  the  smaller  doses,  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  are  available  as  remedies  in  disease ; 
and  drugs  in  these  doses  are  efficacious,  when  we  pre- 
scribe them  on  the  principle  of  contraria  contrariit 
curantur. 

As  regards  the  action  of  the  larger  doses  of  drius,  our 
use  of  these  drags  in  small  doses  as  medicines  is  Homceo- 
patky.  As  regards  the  action  of  the  smaller  doses,  onr 
use  of  them  is  Antipathy.  Hahnemann  and  the  earlier 
homsopathiats  were  not  acquainted  with  this  distinction. 

3.  Change  in  the  Definition  of  Homoeopathy. 

The  discovery  of  the  contrary  action  of  the  larger  and 
smaller  doses  of  drugs,  necessitates  a  change  in  the  de- 
finition of  homceopatny,  and  in  the  meaning  of  aimilia 
similibui  curantur.  Ail  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  Hahnemann  and  his  successors,  know  well  that,  until 
now,  the  meaning  of  these  words  has  been  this ; — 

Drugs  are  remedies  for  those  symptoms  of  disease  which 
are  similar  to  the  symptoms  produced  by  them  in  health. 

Provings  in  health  have  been  made  for  this  purpose  in 
all  doses  great  and  small.  The  opposition,  hitherto,  has 
been  the  drug  in  health,  and  the  drug  in  disease. 

So  distinctly  has  this  been  the  case,  that  we  are  seldom 
informed  by  what  doses  the  symptoms  were  occasioned  in 
the  remedies  of  the  Materia  Medica  most  extensively 
proved.  Whatever  effects  have  followed  the  taking  of  a 
drug  in  health  in  any  dose  great  or  small,  these  effects 
have  been  looked  upon  as  the  similars  by  which  its  use  as 
a  medicine  is  to  be  governed. 

It  is  true  that  Hahnemann  was  gradually  led  to  reduce 
the  doses  he  prescribed,  but  the  reason  he  gives  for  this 
is  to  avoid  aggravations.  That  he  had  no  notion  of  the 
contrary  action  of  the  smaller  doses  to  that  of  the  larger 
ones  is  further  proved  by  this,  that  in  his  later  works  he 
wishes  all  drugs  to  be  tested  in  the  30th  dilution ;  and  the 
effects  which  follow  are  to  be  used  on  the  principle  of 
similia  ttmilibua  curantur. 
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Tliat  this  ia  the  view  hitherto  taken  by  faomceopatbists 
IB  ao  plainly  true,  that  it  admits  of  no  contradiction.  And 
it  Till  not  have  been  vitbout  Bnrprise  that  the  foUowinj^ 
sentence  was  lately  read  irom  the  pen  of  the  Editors  of 
the  Monthly  Homceopathic  Jieview : — 

"  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  homffiopaths, 
so  far  as  toe  ever  heard,  as  to  the  meaning  of  eimilia 
aimilibua  curantur,  viz.,  that  a  drug  given  in  small  doses 
will  cure  a  case  of  disease  which  presents  symptoms 
similar  to  those  produced  by  a  lar^^e  dose  of  die  same 
drug  when  given  to  a  healthy  person."  * 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  this  will  in  future  be  the 
definition  of  homosopathy;  hut  certainly  it  was  never 
Hahnemann's  teaching ;  and  it  is  bo  far  from  being  the 
"  opinion  of  homceopaths,"  even  at  the  present  day,  that  I 
fear  there  is  yet  among  us  only  a  very  small  minority  which 
is  prepared  to  receive  it. 

S.  The  Doctrine  of  Primary  aad  Secondary  Actiona 
of  Drugs. 

Hahnemann  tells  us  that  "  most  medicines  have  more 
than  one  action ;"  and  he  is  at  great  pains  to  discover  and 
explain  to  us  their  different  kinds  of  action.  In  bis  earlier 
writings  he  thinks  that  they  may  be  described  as  direct  or 
primary,  and  indirect  or  secondary.  "  The  first,"  he  says, 
"  gradually  changes  into  the  second ;  and  the  latter  is 
generally  a  state  exactly  opposite  the  former."  He  thinks, 
however,  that  this  character  belongs  chiefly  to  the  vege- 
table medicines,  and  he  gives  opium  as  an  example ;  while 
"  the  metallic  (and  other  miner^?)  medicines,"  he  believe*, 
"  are  exceptions,  as  arsenic,  mercury,  lead."  f 

In  Hahnemann's  later  writings  these  changes  are  spoken 
of  as  alternating  actions  ;  and  in  his  latest,  the  distinctions 
he  has  previously  made  seem  to  be  given  up. 

The  opinions  of  his  successors  upon  this  subject  have 
been  very  various  and  contradictory.  So  that  a  common 
experience  in  mental  effort  has  been  our  experience  in 
this;  perhaps  every  possible  conjecture  has  been  put 
forward,  and  at  length  nearly  all  have  been  abandoned. 

It  most  be  remembered  that  all  these  views  of  drug- 
action,  whether  of  Hahnemann,  or  of  those  who   hare 

"  Monthly  Homceopathie  Rtdeto,  for  August  1876,  page  526. 
t  HahneinanH't  Ziitar  WritifffS,  page  313. 
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succeeded  him,  are  views  of  the  action  of  drugs  tn  any 
and  aii  dotes ,-  they  describe  differencea  or  contraries  in 
the  effects  produced  by  the  drug ;  not  those  which  result 
from  the  action  of  different  doses  of  the  drug. 

It  foIlovB  that  the  contrary  action  of  larger  and  smaller 
doses  of  the  same  drug— to  which  the  name  of  Antipraxy 
has  been  given — is  a  more  recent  discovery;  and  one 
which  is  independent  of  all  the  discussions  wMch  had  pre- 
viously been  carried  on  respecting  primary  and  secondary 
actions. 


4.  Experiments  on  Animals. 

Some  medical  men  are  now  becoming  acquainted  with 
contrary  action  of  the  larger  and  smaller  doses  of  drugs 
by  painful  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals.  Against 
such  experiments  as  these  I  have  protested  for  many  years, 
as  unnecessary  and  cruel.  Satisfactory  individual  facts, 
sufficient  to  establish  the  collective  or  general  fact  of 
Antipraxy,  can  be  obtained  by  safe  experiments  upon 
ourselves;  and  it  is  upon  these  experiments  that  I  have 
exclusively  relied.  It  is  apparent  that  all  the  proving^ 
given  in  the  Address  at  Leamington  are  of  this  character ; 
die  induction  was  made  from  them ;  and  it  needs  no 
support  from  the  dissection  of  living  animals. 

Experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  vrith  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, should  cease,  not  only  by  reason  of  their  cruelty, 
but  also  by  reason  of  the  superiority  in  accuracy  and 
value,  of  experiments  upon  oureelves.  It  may  safely  be 
contended  that  very  nearly  all  the  useful  knowledge  we 
can  have  of  the  action  of  a  drug  may  be  obtained  by  ex- 
periments npon  ourselves ;  while  that  which  is  sought  for 
by  cruel  dissections  of  living  animals  is  so  uncertain  and 
contradictory  as  to  be  really  useless.  In  confirmation  of 
this  we  have  just  now  had  the  testimony  of  a  writer  who 
is  favourable  to  such  dissections.     He  says  : — 

"  On  reading  over  the  summary  of  these  experiments 
in  the  younger  Wood's  treatise  on  Therapeutics,  one  is 
surprised  to  find  that  every  possible  view  of  it  has  been 
taken  by  various  observers,  many  of  them  quite  contra- 
dictory, bnd  yet  all  the  result  of  careful  experiment  and 
deductions  therefrom."  • 

*  Mmlhlsf  Bomwyathio  Bnima,  Julr  1876,  page  142. 
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5.  Experiments  on  ourselves. — Hahnemami'a  merit. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  Hahnemann's  claim 
to  respect  rests  upon  the  example  he  set  us  of  seeking  to 
learn  the  properties  of  drugs  by  experiments  upon  himself 
and  bis  friends  when  in  a  state  of  health.  The  saperionty 
of  this  method,  alike  over  experiments  on  the  sick,  and 
over  those  on  the  lower  animals,  must  be  firmly  main- 
tained, until  both  these  inferior  modes  of  experiment  are 
abandoned. 

That  experiments  upon  sick  persons  which  are  injurious 
to  them  are  still  largely  continued  is  painfully  evident, 
even  to  those  who  are  only  partially  acquainted  with  the 
current  medical  periodicals.  It  makes  the  heart  sick  to 
read  the  "  fatal  results  "  of  wrong  medicines  and  orer- 
doses  which,  from  time  to  time,  are  put  on  record ;  and 
Btill  more  sick  to  think  how  many  of  such  must  occur 
which  are  not  recorded.  Sad  examples  might  easily  be 
given,  but  they  would  be  too  personal.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  they  give  the  keenest  point  to  the  exclamation 
of  a  gentleman  who,  while  on  a  tour  in  a  remote  part  of 
Wales,  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  on  asking  for  a  medical 
man  to  be  sent  for,  was  told  that  there  was  not  one  within 
thirty  miles;  "then,"  said  he,  "I  shall  die  a  natural 
death ! " 

6.    Theories  and  Hypotheses. 

Theories  and  hypotheses,  that  is,  bo  &r  as  these  are 
imaginary  explanations  of  natural  phenomena,  have  often 
been  protested  against  in  these  Essays.  It  is  necessary  to 
repeat  this  protest  again. 

For  there  are  writers  who  have  accepted  the  fact  of  the 
contrary  action  of  the  larger  and  smaUer  doses  of  drugs, 
but  they  are  not  content  to  express  it  as  a  fact;  they  must 
express  it  in  words  conveying  a  theoretical  explanation  of 
the  fact.  For  example,  it  is  asserted  that  dru^  paralyse 
in  large  doses,  and  stimulate  in  small  ones.  This  b  an 
assertion  of  more  than  we  know,  and  of  more  than  can  be 
proved.  The  contrary  might  be  said  also,  that  drugs 
stimulate  in  large  doses,  and  paralyse  in  small  ones ;  and 
examples  might  be  adduced  which  seem  to  prove  both 
assertions. 

Theoretical  explanations  are  the  bane  of  science.  The 
only  explanation  of  any  fact  in  nature  is  the  discovery  of 
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another  fact  vhicli  is  its  cause;  and  until  this  cause  is 
discovered,  true  wisdom  directs  us  to  own  frankly  that 
we  do  not  know  what  the  cause  of  the  fact  in  question  is. 
To  invent  an  imaginary  cause  is  to  deceive  ourselves  and 
others,  and  to  set  up  a  barrier  against  the  progress  of 
knowledge. 

It  is  right  to  ask  questions,  and  it  is  useful  to  make 
guesses ;  out  the  only  legitimate  use  of  such  questions 
and  guesses  is  lo  suggest  new  experiments.  This  is  the 
true  sphere  of  hypotheses,  and  in  this  sphere  they  are 
often  of  the  highest  practical  value.  If  suffered  to  range 
beyond  this  distinctly  defined  sphere,  they  are  obstructive 
deceits. 

Why  the  water  in  rivers  and  lakes  freezes  at  the  surface 
and  not  at  the  bottom,  is  a  question  which  may  be  per- 
tinently asked  by  a  student  of  natural  science.  No  one 
has  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  nor  does  it  need  much  thought 
to  determine  that  the  fact  is  important ;  for  it  is  by  mis 
method  of  freezing  that  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
waters  is  preserved. 

The  fact  which  explains  this  is  now  well  known.  Sub- 
stances contract  or  diminish  ia  size  as  they  lose  heaL 
Water  does  this  from  its  boiling  temperature  at  S12°  Fahr. 
till  4t  ia  cooled  down  to  about  40°;   then  its  density  is 

f;reatest ;  and  on  losing  more  heat,  instead  of  contracting 
urther,  it  gradually  expands  until  its  temperature  haa 
fallen  to  32  ,  when  it  becomes  solid-  Now  it  is  evident 
that  while  the  surface  of  a  river  or  lake  is  being  cooled 
down  to  40°  DO  vertical  motion  will  take  place  among  the 
particles  of  the  water.  When  this  temperature  has  been 
reached,  the  upper  layers  of  water,  being  heavier  than  the 
layers  below,  will  begin  to  sink ;  and  this  process  of 
sinking  will  continue  till  the  surface  freezes  at  33°,  when 
as  a  solid,  it  expands  still  more,  and  remains  at  the  top, 
while  the  water  at  40°  has  fallen  to  the  bottom. 

The  student's  question  is  satisfactorily  answered ;  but 
if  he  asks  farther  for  an  explanation  of  the  contrary  effect 
of  heat  in  different  quantities,  we  do  not  know  any  fact 
which  explains  it,  and  cannot  answer  his  question. 

The  contrary  action  of  different  doses  of  drugs  on  man's 
health  is  a  parallel  case.  In  certain  larger  doses  the 
action  ia  in  one  direction ;  in  certain  smaUer  doses  the 
action  is  in  the  contrary  direction.  We  do  not  yet  know 
any  fact  vhicb  explains  this  contrary  action. 
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7.  Fact!  explamed  by  Antipraxi/, 

The  contrary  action  of  the  larger  and  smaller  doses  of 
drugs  is  yet  an  unexplained  fact ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
it  is  itself  the  explanation  of  some  other  facts  which  are 
highly  interesting  to  us.     For  example : — 

Taken  in  connection  with  Organopathy — the  local  action 
of  drugs — it  is  a  reasonable  explanation  of  homcEopathic 
cures.  The  larger  doses  of  drags  produce  effects  similar 
to  the  diseases  for  which  the  smaller  doses  are  given  as 
remedies ;  these  smaller  doses  act  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  the  larger  ones ;  and  this  contrary  action  is 
contrary  to  the  disease,  and  becomes  a  remedy  for  it. 

There  is  another  question  which  is  still  more  earoestly 
pu^— Why  are  small  doses  to  be  given  at  all  ?  How  can 
they  do  good  ?  This  also  is  answered.  These  small  doses 
are  direct  remedieg,  acting  in  the  direction  contrary  to  the 
disease.  When  the  right  drug  is  selected,  to  give  it  in 
the  smaller  doses  is  the  best  possible  treatment 

Again,  another  question  also  receives  an  answer,  though, 
perhaps,  not  the  only  answer.  The  contrary  effects  so 
often  mentioned  among  the  symptoms  of  the  same  drug  in 
Hahnemann's  provings  are  perplexing.  We  are  not  told 
by  what  doses  these  contrary  symptoms  have  been  pro- 
duced ;  but  if  one  series  of  them  has  been  caused  by  the 
larger,  and  the  contrary  series  by  the  smaller  doses,  which 
is  probable,  then  this  perplexity  is  removed. 

Here  are  three  important  questions  receiving  their 
answer  from  a  fact.     This  fact,  tuen,  is  of  much  value. 

We  are,  now-a-days,  forbidden  to  think  of  final  causes; 
but  in  reality  the  final  cause  of  this  law  of  the  action  of 
drags  is  manifest — it  makes  them  remedies  for  disease. 
We  do  not  yet  know  the  physical  cause  of  this  law,  any 
more  than  we  know  that  of  the  contrary  effects  of  different 

aaantities  of  heat  upon  the  density  of  water.     We  are  not 
lereby  hindered  from  appreciating  their  usefulness,  nor 
from  admiring  the  skill  by  which  they  were  designed. 

8.  Constant  and  minute  obtenation. 
As  the  light  of  the  sun  is  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of 
the  earth,  so  the  light  of  truth,  when  it  shines  within  us, 
is  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  our  minds.  The  mind  sees 
it  with  delight,  and  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  it. 
Especially  is  this  so  when  a  long  struggle  with  darkness. 
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and  an  earnest  looking  foi  the  light,  have  preceded  its 
appearance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  knowledge  of  the  local  action 
of  drags,  and  the  contrary  action  of  larger  and  smaller 
doses,  IS  the  shining  of  the  light  of  truth  into  our  minds, 
on  the  difficult,  perplexed,  and  dark  subject  of  the  action 
of  medicines. 

You  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  I  continue,  in  spite 
of  the  feebleness  of  age,  to  recommend  such  bright  views 
to  your  attention.  And  these  efforts  do  not  spring  from 
selfishness,  but  from  a  strong  desire  to  impart  this  know- 
ledge, and  the  pleasure  which  accompanies  It,  as  freely 
and  as  widely  as  possible. 

As  the  best  means  of  satisfying  yourselves  of  its  truth, 
let  me  press  upon  you  the  necessity  of  constant  and  minute 
observation.  "  Whoever  intends  to  observe  shall  always 
find  something  worthy  of  his  observation."  Let  me  give 
an  instance  to  expl^n  my  meaning. 

On  May  SOth  (1876),  I  had  a  laryngeal  catarrh,  and 
took  for  it  spong.  1,  a  drop  for  a  dose ;  benefit  quickly 
followed  ;  the  medicine  was  continued  three  times  a  day ; 
on  the  third  morning,  when  nearly  if  not  quite  well,  a 
rather  larger  dose  brought  on  immediately  a  violent  repro- 
duction of  all  the  symptoms,  sneezing,  coughing,  &c., 
which  lasted  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  gradually  passed 
away.  Here,  I  think,  may  be  observed  the  two  contrary 
actions  oispongia.  But  it  would  have  been  very  possible 
for  both  of  them  to  have  taken  place  without  being 
observed. 

As  another  illustration,  I  remember  its  being  said  that 
Dr.  WoUaston  had  discovered  a  new  metal  in  a  specimea 
of  a  mineral  given  him  which  weighed  only  a  few  grains. 

Let  me,  then,  recommend  to  you  careful  and  minute 
observation  of  whatever  is  passing  before  you.  There  is 
still  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  important  work  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  learn  with  greater  accuracy  the  action  of 
drugs.  Who  will  try  to  teach  us  exactly  what  is  the 
action  of  nax  vomica  l,puiaatilla  I,  belladonna  1,  and  so 
on— th?  first  dilution  of  each  of  the  polychrests  ?  What- 
ever these  doses  do  in  a  healthy  organ,  they  will  attempt 
to  do  in  the  same  organ  when  it  is  not  healthy ; — the 
action  in  both  cases  wul  he  similar. 

Until  the  contrary  action  of  the  larger  and  smaller  doses 

of  eich  drug  has  tieen  ascertuned  by  actual  experiments 
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in  tealth,  the  dose  canoot  be  fixed  by  any  role  bat  that  of 
the  judgment  or  fancy  of  each  practitioner. 

9.  Limits  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  of  unspeakable  moment  to  be  acquainted  with,  and 
to  remember  the  limitation  of  the  human  mind.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  section  of  Physics  in  the  Scientific 
Exhibition  Conferences  held  in  Kensington  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1876,  the  President  (Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.)  concluded  some  eloquent  remarks  by 
saying : — 

"  'Diey  had  evidence  in  that  bailding  that  science  was 
not  the  exclusive  possetision  of  any  age  or  country,  but 
Aneu)  no  limits  save  (hose  of  time  and  space." 

We  are  not  going  to  hreak  a  lance  with  the  meta- 
phyticians,  but  in  physics  it  is  of  necessity  that  words 
have  precise  meanings;  and  Mr.  Spottiswoode  is  to  be 
thanked  for  speaking  bo  plainly  of  the  limits  of  time  and 
space.  Creation  had  a  neginning,  and  time  began  with 
it ;  its  duration  is  the  limit  of  time ;  its  boundaries  are 
the  limits  of  space.  God  only  is  eternal  and  infinite. 
But  Mr.  Spottiswoode  must  not  say  that  science,  by  which 
we  understand  him  to  mean  human  knowledge  of  creation, 
baa  no  other  limits  save  those  of  time  and  space.  Science 
has  another  limit,  and  one  of  much  narrower  dimensions 
— the  limit  of  the  human  senses  and  intellect.  There  is 
no  science,  that  is,  no  human  knowledge  of  God's  works, 
outside  the  powers  of  our  bodily  senses  and  our  mental 
faculties,  perception,  memory,  and  judgment. 

It  is  of  practical  importance  to  us  to  understand  and 
remember  this  limitation.  We  shall  not  observe  with 
BuiScient  care,  nor  reason  with  sufficient  precision,  if  we 
lose  sight  of  this  narrow  boundary.  We  may  be  very 
certain  that  the  works  of  God  extend  far  beyond  this 
boundary;  and  we  should  pursue  our  investigations  with 
a  continual  consciousness  of  this  fact,  and  with  a  continual 
reference  to  it. 

10.  Some  criticisms  relied  to. 

Before  concluding,  I  am  tempted  to  notice  a  few  friendly 
criticisms,  which  I  hope  to  do  in  the  same  friendly  spirit. 
Here  is  one : — 

"  The  bare  facts  are  just  so  many  *  bricks'  or  '  rough 
stones ' — it  is  the  part  of  science  to  build  these  into  struc- 
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tares.  The  theorist  who  constructs  facts  into  theories,  is 
an  architect.  The  maa  who  only  collects  bricks  and 
stones,  and  insists  on  their  lying  there  unutilized,  has  only 
a  brick  or  atone  yard." 

I  could  have  been  content,  and  not  only  content  but 
thankful,  had  I  been  only  a  gatherer  of  stones  and  a 
maker  of  bricks,  with  which  others  might  lay  the  foun- 
dation and  build  the  temple  of  therapeutics;  but  have  I 
not  done  something  more  than  this  ?  Are  not  Organo- 
pathy  and  Antipraxy  true  inductions,  or  collective  facts  ? 
and  arc  they  not  firm  foundations  upon  which  the  thera- 
peutics of  the  future  mnet  rest  ?  It  is  true  that  they  are 
not  theories  hut  facta ;  facta,  however,  which  are  far  more 
useful  and  durable  than  any  theories^  Carrying  on  obser- 
vations is  gathering  stones,  and  instituting  experiments  is 
making  bricks,  and  this  is  useful  employment ;  but  when 
these  stones  and  bricks  have  been  carefully  kid  side  by 
side  and  one  upon  another,  something  like  a  foundation 
and  a  building  begin  to  appear ;  and  this  is  a  subatantial 
and  lasting  buildine  on  a  solid  foundation  ;  while  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  explanatory  speculations  are  castles  in  the 
air,  base  leas  and  transitory. 

As  in  every  chamber  of  God's  temple  of  the  universe, 
so  in  the  physician's  chamber,  nothing  happens  by  chance ; 
all  is  governed  by  law.  It  is  our  high  privilege,  not  to 
be  imagining  or  inventing  theories,  but  to  be  trying  to 
discover  these  lawa.  How  noble  the  employment !  How 
useful  the  labour!  Not  building  castles  in  the  air,  but 
gathering  stonea  and  making  bricks,  and  placing  them  one 
upon  another,  so  that  a  day  may  come  when  the  temple 
of  medicine  shall  be  finished. 

Dr.  Bichard  Hughes  closes  the  subject  in  which  we  are 
at  present  interested,  with  these  words : — 

"  It  is  to  me  inconceivable  that  a  substance  which  in 
moderate  quantity  excites  any  function  ahould  in  a  some- 
what larger  one  depress  it /cannot  Mtn/:  it."* 

I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  unkind,  but,  really, 
all  that  we  learn  from  this  very  strong  declaration  of  Dr. 
Hughes,  is  the  limit  of  his  own  power  of  thinking.  Natural 
phenomena,  not  being  confined  within  the  same  limit,  con- 
tinue ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  others  will  be  able  both 
to  observe  and  to  conceive  them. 

*  A  Manual  of  rkannacodgrtamiei,  3rd  Ed.,  article  "  Opium." 
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Dr.  Edward  Madden  offers  ttis  remark : — 
"  Only  one  series  of  experiments  have  been  made  on 
the  human  subject  with  the  object  of  testing  the  direct 
effects  of  small  doses  in  health.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
those  of  Dr.  Sharp  on  himself.  ....  Until  his  experi- 
ments are  repeated  and  confirmed,  they  cannot,  by  them- 
selves, be  regarded  aa  conclusive."* 

May  I  suggest  to  Dr.  Madden  that  the  best  thing  he 
can  do,  is  to  set  himself  diligently  to  work  in  the  repe- 
tition of  these  experiments.  I  hope  he  will  do  so ;  and  if 
he  can  devote  the  necessary  amount  of  time,  patience,  and 
minute  observation  to  the  provings  of  different  doses  of 
some  of  the  most  important  drugs,  he  will  render  good 
service  to  his  profession. 

Another  friend  finds  fault  with  me  for  introducing  two 
new  words — Organopathy  and  Antiprary — into  medicine. 
But  a  new  fact  discovered,  as  well  as  a  new  theory  in- 
rented,  must  have  either  a  new  name  given  to  it,  or  an 
old  name  must  be  used  for  it  in  a  new  sense.  It  may 
sometimes  be  difficult  to  decide  which  is  best,  as  there  are 
objections  to  both.  Whichever  renders  most  easy  the 
understanding  and  the  adoption  of  the  new  truth  is  to  be 
preferred.  In  the  present  cases  I  think  the  new  names 
were  not  only  best  but  necessary. 

Again,  I  have  been  blamed  for  not  being  simple  and 
intelligible ;  and  have  been  told  that  "  it  is  always  safer 
to  explain  as  if  teaching  a  beginner,  and  not  to  conclude 
that  because  readers  ought  to  understand  this  or  that,  that 

they  do  so Plainly  stated  facts  are  valuable,  but 

the  deductions  frcHU  them  must  be  simple,  if  you  mean 
them  to  be  telling." 

Assuredly,  next  to  the  search  for  truth,  nothing  has 
been  aimed  at  in  these  Essays  so  earnestly,  as  that  they 
should  be  distinguished  for  simplicity,  clearness,  and  the 
absence  of  hard  words  and  technical  expressions.  This 
has  brought  upon  me  from  others  the  censure  of  writing 
more  for  the  public  than  for  the  profession.  So  that  in 
the  eves  of  critics,  an  event  which  might  have  been 
thought  an  impossible  feat  has  been  accomplished — the 
shipwreck  of  my  barque  on  both  sides  of  the  Sicilian 

"  Monthly  Homaopathie  Setiete,  Sept.  1876,  p.  5&\. 
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straits.  I  hsTe  not  time  to  set  sail  apon  a  second  voyage. 
Not  do  I  tluDk  it  necessary.  I  have  written  plainly,  and 
1  have  written  professionally.  Perchance,  it  may  be  yonr 
duty,  and  for  the  good  of  your  patients,  to  try  to  under- 
stand what  has  been  written. 
Rugby,  SepL  8, 1876. 

EXPERIMENTS  TO  SHOW  THE  ACTION  OF 
DRUGS  ON  THE  PULSE.- 
By  T.  T>.  Nicholson,  M.D. 
SiKCE   Dr.  Sharp's  paper,  read  at  the   Congress   three 
years  ago,  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  more  facts  confirming 
or  refuting  his  views  as  to  the   action  of  drugs ;   and 
though  considerable  discussion  has  been  evoked  at  each 
Congress  since,  it  is  to  experiment  and  not  to  hypothesis 
we  must  look  to  tell  as  whether  Dr.  Sharp  is  right  in  his 
belief  of  the  antagonism  of  large  and   small   medicinal 
doses.     A  few  months  ago,  therefore,  I  began  to  expe- 
riment on  my  own  person  in  the  same  way  as  Dr.  Sharp ; 
and  though  there  are  comparatively  few  observations  to 
record,  I  have  thought  them  worth  bringing  before  this 
Congress. 

Mj  task  seemed  very  simple,  viz.,  to  test  the  action  of 
large  and  small  medicinal  doses  of  drugs  on  the  circula- 
tion. To  attain  this,  I  have  used  the  sphygmograph  and 
the  thermometer,  as  well  as  counted  the  rapidity  of  the 
pulse.  Nearly  aU  my  observations  here  recorded  were 
made  in  the  early  morning  and  in  bed,  when  few  or  no 
disturbing  causes  could  exist ;  and  in  every  case,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment  to  the  end,  I  did  not 
move  irom  the  reclining  position  I  had  assumed,  except 
sufficiently  to  take  the  medicine.  I  may  further  add  that 
no  two  experiments  were  made  in  one  day. 

Firstly,  I  had  to  discover  to  what  extent  my  pulse 
varies  during  an  hour's  observation,  without  any  drug 
whatever.  I  tried  this  on  several  occasions.  The  first 
time  the  lowest  number  counted  was  50  and  the  highest 
53,  and  the  pulse  fell  two  beats  in  the  half  hour.  The 
second  time  it  rose  from  47  to  49.  The  third  time  it  fell 
two  beats.     The  fourth  time  it  varied  between  48  and  50, 

'  Read  before  the  BridBh  Homceopattiic  Corgress  at  ClifUin, 
Sept.  21, 1876. 
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bat  once  I  counted  54.  In  the  fifVh  obserration  it  rose 
from  49  to  5£,  and  finally  jumped  up  to  55  in  eigbteen 
minutes.  I  give  the  details  of  this  observation,  vnere  I 
found  the  greatest  variation  in  the  pulse  rate. 

1st  minute  ...         ...         ...  49 

gnd  „  49 

Srd  „  49 

4th  „  51 

5th  „  53 

8th  „  50 

9th  „  52 

10th  „  52 

11th  „  50 

15th  „  50 

16th  „  60 

nth  „  62 

I8th  „  55 

This  shows  the  great  difficult;  in  drawing  reliable  con- 
clusions from  experiments  where  the  rise  and  fall  is  within 
narrow  limits.  But  in  each  case  when  the  pulse  thus 
rose  suddenly  three  or  four  beats,  it  was  but  momentarily, 
and  it  immediately  resumed  its  former  rate.  In  my  expe- 
riments, therefore,  I  have  generally  counted  the  pulse 
two  or  three  times,  so  as  not  to  record  a  mere  momentary 
rise.  I  may  add,  that  I  tried  both  with  the  sphygmo- 
eraph  on  the  arm  and  without,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
instrument  seemed  not  to  affect  the  pulse  at  all. 

Kemembering,  then,  that  I  must  assume  a  variatioD  of 
at  least  three  beats  per  minute  daring  my  hour's  expe- 
riment, I  began  to  try  aconite  in  doses  of  0  tinct. 

In  my  first  experiment,  the  pulse  fell  three  beats  after 
six  doses  of  one  drop  each  every  ten  minutes.  In  my 
next,  the  pulse  varied  but  one  beat  during  the  hour,  and 
the  thermometer  rose  0.2  F.  ITien  I  tried  two-drop 
doscB,  and  found  a  fall  of  two  beats,  and  0.6  F.  Then 
increasing  doses  of  from  two  to  five  drops  every  few 
minutes  showed  no  marked  variation  in  either  rapicfity  of 
pulse  or  temperature ;  and  lastly,  a  longer  experiment  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  was  made,  during  which  the  pulse  fell 
four  beats  in  the  first  quarter  hour,  and  then  gradually 
recovered  it,  and  stood  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  at 
the  original  number,  after  twenty-two  drops  aeon.  0  had 
been  taken,  and  the  observation  continued  half  an  hour 
after  the  last  dose. 
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Following  Dr.  Sharp,  I  then  tried  aeon.  1  dil.  The 
first  experiment  showed  a  fall  of  two  beats  with  doses  of 
two  drops  every  fifteen  minutes ;  the  second  experiment 
presented  no  change  from  the  normal  pulse,  and  the 
third  showed  some  irregularity,  but  no  definite  variation  ; 
whereas  the  fourth  marked .  an  increase  of  two  beats. 
There  was  no  variation  of  temperature. 

Since  then  I  have  made  two  observations  with  aeon.  Ix 
dil.  In  one  there  was  a  rise  of  five  beats,  and  in  the  other 
a  fall  of  three  beats,  and  in  neither  a  fall  of  temperature. 
When  the  pulse  rose  I  took  drop  doses,  and  when  it  fell 
two-drop  doses,  every  ten  minutes. 

I  confess  that  it  is  with  some  disappointment  that  X  find 
I  cannot  draw  similar  conclusions  to  Dr.  Sharp's  from  my 
experiments.  In  no  case  was  there  a  definite  rise  in  the 
pulse  rate  after  the  exhibition  of  aeon,  0,  nor  was  there 
any  fall  after  the  1st  decimal  or  1st  centesimal  doses. 

Dr.  Sharp  says:  "One  or  two  drops,  1st  dil.,  first 
"  quickens  the  heart's  action  for  a  short  time  (one,  two, 
"  or  three  minutes),  and  then  retards  itj"  and  that  "  one 
"  or  two  drops  of  the  sap  of  the  plant  (two  or  four  drops 
"  $  tr.)  quickens  the  heart's  action,  and  no  retardation 
"  follows. 

The  rate  of  tny  palse  thus  affording  no  indication  of  the 
action  of  the  drug,  I  will  examine  the  sphygmographio 
tracings.  And  Erst,  I  must  premise  that  I  made  several 
observations  with  the  sphygmograph  when  uniufiuenced 
by  any  drug,  and  found  no  noticeable  variation  within  the 
hour,  I  may  mention  also  that  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson 
says  in  his  Handbook*  (p.  66) :  "  Notwithstanding  the 
"  infinite  variety  of  forms  observed  in  different  persoDS, 
"  the  tracing  of  the  pulse  of  the  same  person  is  the  same 
"  at  all  times,  so  long  as  he  is  in  health." 

The  changes  manifested  by  aeon.  0  are  constant  in  four 
observations,  and  agree  in  telling  the  same  story.  The 
results  of  Ix  dil.  are  similar,  hut  less  in  degree,  whilst  Ist 
cent.  dil.  shows  no  noticeable  variation. 

My  pulse,  to  commence  with,  in  each  experiment  shows 
a  short  rise  with  the  primary  expansion  of  the  artery,  then 
a  curve  with  the  concavity  downwards  corresponding  to 
the  systolic  distension,  afterwards  a  very  slight  fall  and 
rise,  just  BufGcient  to  mark  the  diastolic  collapse  and  sub- 
sequent brief  expansion  followed  by  the  normal  descent 
during  fhe  heart's  pause. 

*  Handbook  of  the  Sphygmograph,  1867. 
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The  following  are  the  details  of  the  third  experiment, 
in  -which  the  e^t  of  the  drag  was  most  marked. 

.PoUe  68.. .Temp.  97.8    Ist  tracing. 


IStll   „    . 

.    „    6S... 

Aeon.  $  gtt.  ii.  taken 

JOth  „   . 

.    „    61... 

(       „       gttii.     „ 
\  2Dd  tracing. 

40tli  „    . 

.    „     61... 

„     m.7    ^coo.  gtt.  ii. 

60th  „   . 

.    „    60... 

..     gtt.ii. 

eoth  „  . 

j     .,     gtt.ii. 
\  3rd  tracing. 

80th  „   . 

.     „     61... 

.^con.  gtt  ii.         „ 

86th  „  . 

.    „     61... 

„     97.i    4th  tracing. 

Tr.  Aconite  <b. 
Fig.  1. — Normal  pulse  at  commencement. 

Fig.  iB.— Taken  15  mins.  after  Ist  dose  of  two  drops. 

Fig,  8. — Taken  10  mins.  after  4th  dose  of  two  drops. 

Fig.  4. — Taken  15  niins.  after  6th  dose  of  two  drops. 
Tr.  Aconite  Iz. 

Fig.  5. — Normal  pnlse  at  commencement. 

Fig.  6. — Taken  10  mins.  after  3rd  dose  of  two  drops. 

Fig.  7. — Taken  10  mins.  after  5th  dose  of  two  drops. 
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Fig.  8. — False  at  commencement. 
Fig.  9. — Taken  10  mins.  after  4th  dose  of  two  drops. 

Fig.  10. — Taken  10  mios.  after  6th  dose  of  two  drops. 

The  effect  of  aeon.  0  in  every  case  is  a  more  vertical 
primarr  rise,  then  a  quick  and  alight  descent  and  rise 
again,  forming  a  donhle  curve  instead  of  the  single  down- 
ward curve ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  line  is  unaltered. 
The  pnUe  hence  becomes  softer,  with  a  fulness  yielding 
to  the  finger,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  dicrotism.  There 
is  a  more  sudden  expansion  of  the  artery,  but  a  dimi- 
nution or  nnevenness  of  arterial  tension.  This  may  be 
caused  by  a  more  powerful  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle, 
or  a  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  vessel,  allowing  it  to  yield 
more  to  the  ventricular  action.  I  infer  the  latter  to  be 
the  true  explanation,  because  the  total  length  of  curve 
or  curves  showing  the  systolic  distension  remains  un- 
altered. But  this  change  of  arterial  elasticity  may  be  due 
to  change  of  capillary  pressure,  or  at  anyrate  probably 
indicates  capillary  dilatation. 

To  quote  again  ftom  Dr.  Sanderson's  Handbook  (p.  64), 
he  says ; — "  The  states  of  the  circulation  which  produce 
"  tme  dicrotism,  are  just  the  opposite  of  those  which 
"  favour  the  development  of  the  second  event  (systolic 
"  distension).  The  one  implies  fulness  of  the  pulse,  the 
"  other  the  contrary.  The  one  expresses  the  continuance  . 
"  of  the  arterial  expansion,  the  other  its  abnormal  ab- 
"  hreviation.  Both  alike  depend  on  the  propoition  which 
"  the  qnantity  of  blood  projected  by  the  heart  at  each 
"  strike  bears  to  the  capillary  resistance.  The  smaller  the 
"  qnantity  thrown  into  the  aorta  by  the  ventricle,  the 
"  sooner  it  is  got  rid  of  by  the  capillaries,  and  the  more 
"  dicrotons  does  the  pulse  become.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  the  capillaries  are  diluted,  the  effect  is  the  same ;  for  in 
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"  either  caae,  the  collapse  of  the  artery  is  accelerated,  and 
"  the  period  of  its  expansion  abbreviated." 

I  do  not  think  that  capillary  dilatation  is  positively 
proved  as  the  effect  of  aconite  in  these  experiments ;  but 
the  changes  present,  viz.,  the  rapid  distension  and  altera- 
tion of  Bystolic  curve,  show  a.  tendency  to  the  pulse  of 
pyrexia,  not  the  hard  pulse  characteristic  of  the  rigor,  but 
rather  that  of  reaction  when  the  patient's  condition  im- 
proves. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  whilst  aconite  in  small 
material  doses  has  no  marked  action  on  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse  or  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  sphyg- 
mograph  shows  it  to  he  antipathic  to  the  first  stage  of 
fever  or  inflammation. 

Digitaiit. 

In  tvo  experiments  with  dig.  0,  I  have  observed  the 
pulse  slightly  retarded,  but  it  fell  three  beats  in  an  hour 
af^r  taking  six  drops  in  drop  doses  every  ten  minutes, 
and  only  two  beats  after  twenty  drops  in  three  drop  doses. 
In  two  other  experiments  the  pulse  had  not  varied  more 
than  one  beat  per  minute  during  the  hour.  The  tem- 
perature remained  stationary.  The  pulse  varied  so  much 
after  taking  Ist  dil.,  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as 
to  its  action.  The  sphygmographic  tracings  show  but 
little  change. 

I  have  experimented  also  with  belladonna,  cactut, 
spigelia,  and  lycoput,  but  have  no  satisfactory  results  to 
communicate.  Cactus  shows  the  most  definite  change  by 
the  sphygmograph — a  change  similar  to  that  produced  by 
aconite. 


CASE  OF  SEA-SICKNESS  CURED  BY 
APOMORPHIA. 
By  Thomas  Skinnbr,  M.D. 
Before  leaving  this  country  for  America,  to  be  present 
at  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  my  friend  Mr.  Proctor 
advised  me  to  try  apomorphia  3  in  sea-sickness.     I  had 
an  opportunity  of  trying  it  in  only  one  case,  which  is  as 
follows : — 

On  our  return  voyage,  a  German  gentleman  was  very 
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ill  and  for  seven  davs  had  been  under  allopathic  treatment 
by  a  German  medical  friend  of  his  own.  As  he  ex- 
iierienced  no  relief,  he  asked  me  to  prescribe  for  hira, 
having  learned  that  I  was  homtcopatliic.  He  had  nausea 
and  anorexia  on  raising  his  head,  and  severe  headache  at 
all  times.  The  tongue  was  foul,  vomiting  occurred  after 
taking  the  smallest  quantity  of  food  or  drink.  More  or 
less  constantly,  he  complained  of  a  sensation  "as  if  his 
stomach  was  rolling  over  or  round,"  I  prescribed  at  first 
the  usual  cocculus,  in  a  high  power,  cm.,  to  be  taken 
every  two  hours  till  better  or  worse.  It  removed  the 
nausea,  and  enabled  him  to  get  out  of  bed  and  go  on  deck, 
but  still  he  had  anorexia,  and  as  soon  as  he  partook  of  a 
meal  he  was  aa  bad  as  ever.  Next  morning  I  found  him 
in  his  bunk  no  better.  He  stUl  complained  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  stomach  rolling  round,  he  had  nausea,  anorexia, 
thirst,  headache,  worse  on  raising  the  head  from  the  pillow, 
while  the  tongue  remained  foul  and  there  was  constipation. 
He  felt  thoroughly  washed  out,  while  food  and  drink  at 
once  produced  vomiting.  I  then  put  ten  drops  of  apo- 
morphia  3  (prepared  for  me  by  Messrs.  Thompson  & 
Capper  of  this  city]  into  half  a  tumbler  of  water ;  and  of 
this  he  was  directed  to  take  a  tablcspoonful  every  hour  or 
two  till  he  was  better.  After  the  first  dose  he  felt 
decidedly  improved,  and  from  the  time  he  took  the  second 
he  continnea  perfectly  well  for  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage  (three  days).  He  sat  at  the  table  in  the  saloon  at 
every  meal  after  the  second  dose,  and  was  at  other  times 
on  deck  enjoying  the  company,  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  friend  and  physician  Dr.  H. 
Liverpool. 

REvrew. 

Ilygeia;    a  City  of  Health.     A    Presidential  AddreM  delivered 
before  the  Health  Department  of  the  Social  Science  Atiodation 
at  the    Brighton    Meeting,    Oct.    1875.     By    Bbnjamik    W. 
BiCHAEDSON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     London  :  Macmillati  &  Co. 
Since    Plato   wrote    The   Repuhlie,  the    scheme  of  an   ideal 
community  has  engaged  the  minds  of  men  at  different  periods. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  so.     What  so  natural  as  to 
attempt  to  find  a  remedy  for  existing  defects?    As  to  the  form 
in  which  the  remedy  is  offered  that  must  vary  with  circum- 
stances.    Plato,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Bacon,  have  each  given 
his  suggestions  in  the  fashion  that  seemed  to  him  best  for  the 
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existiug  Btate  of  things, — suggestions,  honeTer,  bo  far  ss  moral 
improvement  was  the  end  in  view,  applicable  to  all  timee.  It 
must,  however,  be  granted  that  their  subemes,  admirable  as  tfaej 
are,  were  intended  rather  for  an  ideal  than  for  a  real  and  existing 
communitv.  Were  all  men  good,  such  Echemes  could  verj  easilf 
be  earned  into  effect;  they  would  not,  indeed,  be  necessaij. 
Such  scbemea  imply  the  imperfections  of  man,  and  yet  they  can 
scarcely  be  carritMl  out  except  hy  perfect  men.  They  are  like 
moral  maxims,  all  very  good  is  their  way,  capable  of  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and,  iudeed,  really  doing  much  good;  but, 
when  presented  to  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  world,  obliged  to 
take  the  chance  of  the  seed  of  the  aower;  a  large,  a  very  large 
portion  falling  upon  atoney  ground  and  ao  taking  no  root. 

But  Dr.  Richardson's  scheme  ia  addressed  to  a  real  and  not 
an  ideal  community,  and  there  is  not  a  single  suggestion  he 
malies  which  can  be  called  impracticable.  Some  of  them  it  may 
be  difficult  to  carry  into  execution,  but  none  are  impossible. 
Bumour  says  that  Dr.  Richardson's  plan  is  to  be  tested,  and 
that  a  site  for  his  model  city  has  been  actually  decided  upon. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  most  will  allow  that  be  has  not  only 
drawn  out  &  formula  for  a  model  city,  but  that  he  intends  that 
it  should  be  judged  and  criticised  on  its  practical,  not  its  ideal 
merits.  It  must  stand  or  fall  according  as  it  meets  or  does  not 
meet  the  wants  and  necessities  of  English  men,  women,  and 
children  of  this  nineteenth  century.  To  use  his  own  words: — 
"  It  is  my  object  to  put  forward  a  theoretical  outline  of  a  com- 
munity so  circumstanced  and  so  maintained  by  the  exercise  of 
its  own  freewill,  guided  by  scientific  knowledge,  that  in  it  the 
perfection  of  sanitary  results  will  be  approached,  if  not  actually 
realised  in  the  coexistence  of  the  lowest  possible  general  mortality 
with  the  highest  possible  individual  longevity.  I  shall  try  to 
show  a  working  community  in  which  death, — if  I  may  apply  so 
common  and  expressive  a  phrase  on  so  solemn  a  sul^ect, — is 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  proper  or  natural  place  in  the 
scheme  of  life."  It  will  be  seen  from  these  words  that  it  is  the 
material  well-being  rather  than  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  in- 
tellectual, which  Dr.  Richardson  has  in  view  in  bis  city  of  Hygeia. 
Not  that  he  altogether  forgets  the  latter.  But  be  sees  that 
where  the  material  well-being  of  a  state  has  been  secured,  there 
is  better  chance  of  moral  improvement  following  in  its  train. 

Hygeia  is  a  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  living  in 
twenty  thousand  houses.  It  is  built  on  four  thousand  acresof  land, 
and  has  an  average  of  twenty-five  persons  to  an  acre.  It  is  built 
on  brick  arches  on  a  foundation  of  clay  and  gravel :  "  so,  where  in 
other  towns  there  are  areas  and  kitchens  and  servants'  offices,  there 
are  here  subways  through  which  the  air  flows  froely,  and  down  the 
inclines  of  which  all  cuncuts  of  water  are  carried  away."     It 
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would  be  well  if  &11  cities  could  be  60  cooBtnicUd.  There  are 
here  no  underground  rooms,  not  even  offices  in  tbe  bouses,  so 
that  all  the  inhabitaDts  live  ahove  the  Btreet-level.  The  BubwajB 
and  arched  passages  underneath  secure  dryness,  and  are  tha 
means  of  conTeying  gas  and  water  to  the  houses  and  sewerage 
from  them.  The  chief  trafBc  of  goods  and  passengers,  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  underground  railways.  The  streets,  therefore, 
are  comparatively  empty  and  noiseless,  the  latter  in  consequence 
of  the  nature  of  tbe  pavement,  which  is  wood  set  in  asphalts. 
There  are  plenty  of  trees  in  the  streete  and  gardens.  The 
houses  are  built  of  glazed  perforated  bricks,  and  the  inside  walls 
are  not  papered,  but  constructed  of  coloured  bricks  :  this  admits, 
a  great  desideratum,  of  their  being  washed.  The  chimneys 
are  "connected  with  central  shafts  into  which  the  smoke  is 
drawn,  and,  after  being  passed  through  a  gas  furnace  to  destroy 
the  free  carbon,  is  discharged  colourless  into  (he  open  air."  The 
roofs  of  the  houBea  are  flat  like  those  of  eastern  ones,  and  con- 
stitute exercise  ground  for  the  inhabitants.  Tbe  kitchens  are 
all  at  the  top  of  the  houses,  immediately  under  tbe  roof.  There 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  and  against  this  arrangement.  The 
arguments  for  it  are  that,  kitchen  smells  are  not  perceived  in  all 
parts  of  the  houBe,  there  is  more  light,  the  heavy  dishes  aro 
carried  down,  the  light  ones  up  stairs;  hot  water  is  easily 
furnished  by  the  kitchen -boiler  to  all  parts  of  the  house,  &c. 
The  arguments  against  it  are  that,  communication  with  the 
~  kitchen,  except  in  two-storied  Irouaes,  where  there  may  be  an 
outside  staircase,  must  be  effected  by  means  of  passage  through 
the  different  storieB  of  the  house ;  butchers'  and  bakers'  boys 
may  thus  be  constantly  passing  and  repassing  by  the  sitting- 
room  and  bed-room  doors,  and  treading  over  the  staircase  and 
hall  carpets :  this  arrangement  would  scarcely  be  liked  by  such 
of  the  maid-servants  fortunate  or  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
followers ;  the  whole  household  would  be  let  into  the  secret  of 
tbe  "  young  man ! "  Then  there  would  be  tbe  difficulty  about 
coals,  which  would  not  altc^ether  be  done  away  with  by  tbe 
"lift,"  which  it  is  proposed  l£at  every  house  should  have.  Tbe 
dust-bin  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  house,  but  there  is  a  shaft  in 
connection  with  it  which  runs  to  tbe  roof,  and  in  this  shaft  there 
are  sbding  doors  communicating  with  each  floor.  There  are 
bath-rooms,  of  course,  and  well- ventilated  bedrooms,  allowing 
twelve  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  sleeper.  All  the 
rooms  are  well  ventilated,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  fire-place. 
Behind  the  grate  there  ia  an  air-box  communicating  with  the 
open  air  and  with  the  room,  hut  not  with  the  fire  or  chimney ; 
"  when  the  fire  in  the  room  heats  the  iron  receptacle,  fresh  air 
IB  broaght  in  from  without,  and  is  diffused  into  the  room  at  the 
upper  parL"     There  is,  of  course,  an  abundant  water-supply 
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(which  is,  also,  a  continuous  one),  and  b;  me&ns  of  it  the  water- 
closets,  which  are  in  the  middle  and  basement  stories,  are  kept 
well  flushed,  "  without  danger  of  charging  the  driuluDg  water 
with  gases  emanating  from  the  closet ;  a  danger  so  imminent  in 
the  present  method  of  cisterns,  vhicb  supply  drinking  as  well  as 
flushing  water." 

In  tMs  citj  "  no  bar,  no  dram  shop,  no  saloon  defiles  the 
place  :  nor  is  there  a  single  gaming  hall  or  house  of  ill-repate-" 
Not  is  even  tobacco  acid  in  it.  It  is  not  mentioned  whether  the 
medical  men  of  the  place  deprive  themselves,  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  of  alcohol  in  all  its  shapes.  We  must  conclude  that, 
if  the;  do  not,  alcohol  is  sold  at  the  pharmacies  aa  a  medicine, 
and  not  without  a  doctor's  prescription.  Dr.  Richardson 's  well- 
known  views  on  the  subject  lead  us  to  beliere  that  it,  alcohol,  ia 
either  not  to  be  found  in  his  ci^  at  all,  or  found  only  among 
the  poisons  and  sold  with  the  same  restrictions.  To  secure  that 
infection  should  not  spread  from  dwelling-houses,  it  is  forbidden 
that  workshops  should  be  under  the  same  roof.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  met,  that  the  poor  tradesman  and  artizan  have  thus 
not  only  the  rent  of  their  houses  to  pay  but  also  that  of  a 
working-room. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  more  details  of  this  scheme  of 
Dr.  Richardson's.  There  are  many  suggestions  given  which  we 
have  not  space  to  allude  to  here,  the  carrying  out  of  whi<^ 
would  eflect  a  great  improvement  in  the  health  and  well-being 
of  any  commuuity.  The  olijection  that  presents  itself  at  first 
sight  to  such  a  scheme  is  this  one.  A  great  city — for  one  of 
100,000  inhabitants  is  a  great  one — cannot  be  planted  full 
grown,  and  regulated  and  governed  by  laws  and  methods  very 
different  from  those  of  surrounding  towns  and  cities.  Beform 
ia  a  plant  of  slow  growth  :  a  people  must  be  educated  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  changes  made  even  in  their  own  interest.  But 
here  we  are  to  have  a  city  planted  and  governed  on  the  under- 
standing that  old  traditions  are  to  be  ignored,  that  everything 
old  is  bad,  and  that  there  is  nothing  good  but  what  is  new.  It 
may  be  allowed  in  saying  this  that  there  is  not  one  of  Dr. 
Bichardson's  suggestions  which  is  not  good.  But  can  a  com- 
munity be  found  which  will  agree  in  thinking  them  all  good? 
Such  a  community  must  be  found  if  bis  city  is  to  be  built 
These  remarks  may,  perhaps,  be  hypercritical.  It  may  be 
unfair  to  conclude  that  he  really  intends  that  such  a  city  should 
be  built  now,  iu  this  very  year  of  our  nineteenth  century.  His 
object  may  be  to  give  to  the  world,  in  this  form,  his  idea  of 
the  direction  which  reform  should  take  in  the  construction  of 
cities  and  houses  and  hospitals,  and  in  the  sanitary  management 
of  large  masses  of  people.  If  such  is  his  object,  he  will  have, 
we  have  no  doubt,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  and  that,  perhaps. 
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St  no  distant  date,  many  if  not  all  of  liis  suggestions  of  reform 
carried  into  effect. 

Another  objection  wbkb  suggests  itself  to  us — we  mean  to 
the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  of  a  new  city — is  that  Hygeia 
would  be  flocked  to  in  lai^e  numbers  by  the  idle  and  by  the 
sick.  The  morals  and  the  health  of  the  community  would  not 
be  improved  by  such  immigration.  Sooner  or  later  tobacco 
would  be  smoked  in  the  streets,  alcohol  druuk,  and  the  death 
rates  increased.  The  "stamping  oat"  of  infectious  diseases 
would  thus  be  found  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

It  is  natural,  however,  that  Dr.  Richardson  should  be  very 
sanguine  as  to  the  result,  if  such  a  city  could  be  established. 
Among  the  concluding  passages  of  his  work  is  the  following 
one  ^— "  I  infer,  then,  that  in  our  model  city  certain  forms  of 
disease  would  find  no  possible  home,  or,  at  the  worst,  a  home  so 
transient  as  not  to  affect  the  mortality  in  any  serious  degree. 
The  infantile  diseases,  infantile  and  remittent  fevers,  convul- 
sions, diarrhoea,  croup,  marasmus,  dysentery,  would,  I  calculate, 
be  almost  uuknown.  Typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  and  cholera 
could  not,  I  believe,  exist  in  the  city  except  temporarily,  and  by 
pure  accident;  small-pox  would  be  kept  under  entire  control: 
puerperal  fever  and  hospital  fever  would,  probably,  cease  alto- 
gether: rheumatic  fever,  induced  by  residence  in  damp  houses, 
and  the  heart  disease  subsequent  upon  it,  would  be  removed. 
Death  from  privation  and  from  purpura  and  scurvy  would  cer< 
tainly  cease.  Delirium  tremens,  liver  disease,  alcoholic  phthisis, 
alcoholic  degeneration  of  kidney,  and  all  the  varied  forms  of 
paralysis,  insanity,  and  other  affections  due  to  alcohol,  would  be 
completely  effaced.  The  parasitic  diseases  arising  from  the 
introduction  into  the  body,  through  food,  of  the  larvEe  of  the 
entozoa,  would  cease.  That  large  class  of  deaths  from  pul- 
monary consQmption,  induced  in  less  favoured  cities  by  exposure 
to  impure  air  and  badly  ventilated  rooms,  would,  I  believe,  be 
reduced  so  as  to  bring  down  the  mortality  of  this  signally  fatal 
malady  one-third  at  least."  To  secure  so  desirable  a  con- 
summation it  would  be  worth  while  to  make  great  sacrifices. 
But  we  fear  that  it  is  scarcely  taken  into  account  that  such 
consummation  cannot  be  secured  without  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  concerned ;  and  hearty  co-operation  can  only  be  expected 
from  a  common.sense  and  virtuous  community.  Virtue  and 
common  sense,  it  will  be  said,  will  be  one  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Hygeia ;  bat  it  appears  to  us  that  they  are  necessary  to 
its  estabhshroent.  We  must  have  them  in  the  first  place.  Ar« 
ihey  to  be  found  in  the  necessary  degree  ?  Whatever  answer 
may  be  given  to  this  question,  we  hope  that  Dr.  Richardson  will 
live  to  see  Hygeia  built  and  peopled. 
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NOTABILtA. 

REPORT  OF  HAHNEMANN  PUBLISHING  SOCIETY. 
The  AnDucil  MeetiDg  of  this  Societj  was  held  at  Clifton,  Bristol, 
Sept  31,  1876,  Dr.  R.  HdOHEB,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Present  :—Dra.  Drysdale,  Black,  Eer,  Clifton,  Hayward, 
Holland,  Hughes,  Pope,  Bayes,  Nankivell,  Yeldham,  Harris, 
Smart,  Hewan,  Simpson,  Hawkes,  Moi^n,  Uaberley,  and 
J.  R.  Jones. 

After  reading  the  notice  calling  the  meeting,  and  the  mioates 
of  the  previous  annual  meeting,  the  Honorarf  Secretary  read 
the  report  of  the  operations  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  15, 1676, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  tfiu  new  members  had  joined  during 
the  year,  two  of  whom  resided  in  Albany,  America;  that  no 
member  had  resigned,  and  only  one  bad  died ;  and  that  the  total 
number  of  members  now  was  93. 

In  all,  33  subscriptions  had  been  paid  during  the  year,  leaving 
five  still  due.  Total  actual  receipU,  £33  3s.  Paid  for  a  copy 
of  the  Pathoge7i£tic  CyeloptBdia,  7s.  Gd. ;  for  paper,  postages, 
carriages  of  books,  &c.,  £1  Os.ld.;  for  circulars,  £3  14b.;  and 
for  one  set  of  BeperUny  for  a  member,  £1  6b.  6d.  Total  actual 
expenditure,  £5  Ts.  Id.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £17  14s.  lid., 
which,  with  £47  13s.  7d.,  balance  remaining  at  end  of  last 
year,  makes  a  total  of  £6S  Sa.  6d.  in  the  Treasurer's  hands. 

There  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Turner  £3  10s.  6d.,  for  three  sets  of 
the  Repertory  su|^l)ed  to  members  ;  and  due  from  him  £3  6b., 
for  three  copies  of  the  Cyelopadia;  leaving  a  balance  due  to  Mr. 
Turner,  £1  lis.  Od.  These  financial  statements  were  shown 
in  the  form  of  a  balance  sheet,  audited  and  found  correct  by  Dr. 
Pope  and  Mr.  Harris. 

The  report  also  stated  that  there  had  been  supplied  to  mem- 
bers 7  copies  of  Part  I.  of  the  MaUria  Mtdiea,  8  copies  of 
Part  11.,  ID  copies  of  Part  HI.,  and  13  copies  of  the  Cydopadia; 
also  four  sets  of  the  B^pertory;  also  one  copy  of  each  of  the 
books — except  the  Repertory — to  the  Boston  (American)  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine  Library;  and  one  copy  of  Part  III.  of 
Materia  Mediea  to  a  Liverpool  bookseller. 

The  stock  of  books  on  hand  was  stated  to  be  ample  of  all 
except  the  Cychpadia;  of  this  there  were  16  copies,  whiUt, 
during  1876,  19  copies  had  been  sold,  and  during  1876,  13 
copies :  and  during  the  next  year  many  copies  might  be  required 
in  America,  for  it  is  quite  a  favourite  there. 

Two  of  our  American  colleagues  had  joined  the  Socie^  as 
members,  viz.,  Dr.  H.  M.  Paine  and  Dr.  E.  D.  Jones,  of  Albany; 
and  five  had  joined  as  workers,  viz..  Dr.  H.  M.  Paine,  of  Albany, 
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to  prepare  Actaa  snd  ^teuhta  for  the  Materia  Medica ;  Dr. 
Charles  Jones,  of  Albany,  to  prepare  Nux  vomica;  Dr.  Woodward, 
of  Chicago,  to  prepare  PuiiatUia;  Dr.  Nichol,  of  Moutreal,  to 
prepare  Colocynth, ;  and  Dr.  Gale,  of  Quebec,  to  prepare  Sepia. 

Also  that  our  American  colleaguea  appeared  quite  aozious  to 
be  informed  of  the  constitutdon,  oljjectB,  and  works — past,  pre- 
sent, and  future — of  the  Society,  and  requested  the  Secretary  to 
draw  up  a  circular  of  explanations.  This  was  done,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  financial  statement,  and  350  copies  have  been 
distributed.  Dr.  Dudgeon  had  not  quite  finished  the  Sup- 
plement, but  it  would  certainly  be  read;  by  next  annual  meetiog. 
Dr.  Hayward  had  delayed  his  article  on  Crotaliu,  to  incorporate 
the  material  he  had  collected  whilst  in  America,  and  hoped  to  have 
it  ready  by  next  annual  meeting.  The  other  workers  had  reported 
progress  with  their  undertelunga,  but  none  had  finished  them. 

After  some  discussion,  the  Society  agreed  to  make  small 
grants  to  meet  certain  extraordinary  expenses  of  workers,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Committee. 

The  various  officers  and  committees  were  re-appointed  ;  and 
the  next  annual  meeting  was  agreed  to  be  held  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  next  Congress. 

THE  TREASURER  OF  THE  LONDON  HOMCEOPATHIC 

HOSPITAL  AND  ITS  MEDICAL  STAFF. 
At  the  lest  meeting  of  the  British  Homteopathic  Society,  Dr. 
Hamilten  and  Mr.  Cameron  drew  attention  to  some  refiections 
made  by  Captain  Vaughan  Morgan  in  a  speeeh  at  the  recent 
Congress  dinner.  After  some  discussion,  the  Vice-President, 
Dr.  Wylde,  was  requested  to  write  to  Captain  Morgan  for  an 
explanation  of  the  words  he  was  reported  to  have  used.  The 
following  reply  has  been  received  by  Dr.  Wylde,  which,  at  the 
request  of  the  Society,  we  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  pub- 
lishing :— 

"  Linden  House,  Tumham  Green,  W., 
"  November  IBth,  1876. 

"  Dear  Dr.  Wyld, — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  courteous 
letter,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  fully  reciprocate  your  desire  for 
peace  and  mutual  co-operation. 

"  With  regard  to  the  words  which  you  inform  me  have  given 
offence  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  British  Homeopathic 
Society,  I  cannot  doubt  (judging  from  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  excellent  report  in  the  Monlhlt/  Homaopathic  Sevieui)  that 
these  are  given  correctly. 

"  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  these  were 
spoken  at  a  social  meeting  among  friends,  and  without  pre- 
meditation.    My  sole  object  in  attending  the  Congress  was  to 
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liBten  Bud  learn,  but  being  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  Gpeak, 
and  perhaps  not  altogether  uninfluenced  by  what  had  been  said 
in  disparagement  of  the  Hospital  by  the  two  eeuior  membero  of 
the  Staff,  earlier  in  the  day,  I  could  not  resist  the  opportunity 
of  endeavouring  to  stimulate  the  medical  men  aroutid  me  into 
some  kind  of  action,  likely  to  reverse  the  inactivity  and  want  of 
interest  to  trhich  alone  so  lai^  a  number  of  empty  beds  could 
be  due. 

"  With  regard  to  the  expressions  used,  it  need  hardlj  be  said 
that  I  had  no  intention  whatever  of  undervaluing  the  long-tried 
services  of  Drs.  Drury  and  Mackechnie,  nor  of  depreciating  the 
devotion  to  work  and  rising  talents  of  the  more  recent  additions 
to  the  Staff;  I  simply  intended  to  express  regret  that,  whereas 
most  of  the  great  hospitals  in  London  have  the  benefits  and 
advantages  accruing  from  the  experience  and  influence  of  phy- 
sicians and  Burgeons  holding  the  highest  positions  in  their  pro- 
fession, our  liomceopatbic  Hospital,  from  some  cause  of  other, 
does  not  bask  iu  the  sunshine  of  our  greatest  luminaries,  and 
its  appointments,  when  vacant,  are  no  longer  sought  for  by  the 
Hamiltous,  the  Camerons,  the  Russells,  the  Dudgeons,  or  the 
Maddens  of  the  homceopatbic  profession,  and  therefore  our  funds 
languish,  and  the  best  efforts  of  the  Board  are  not  backed  by 
the  profession  at  lat^e. 

"  As  Treasurer  of  the  Hospital,  I  felt  bound  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  stating  this,  and  of  urging  upon  the  profession 
the  need  of  more  zeal  and  activity  in  interesting  themselves 
about  the  medical  affairs  of  the  Hospital,  and  about  the  inducing 
their  patients  and  friends  to  help  us  with  the  funds  which  we 
BO  much  need — our  present  di-ficit  is  apparently  one  thoa»and 
pounds.     I  hoped,  in  fact,  to  rouse  some  enthusiasm  in  our  cause. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  persons  most  entitled  to  feel  hurt 
at  what  was  said  were  the  medical  men  present,  vrith  whom 
fault  was  being  found  fornot  doing  Justice  to  their  own  Hospital. 
My  remarks,  however,  did  not  appear  to  give  any  offence  ;  and 
that  they  have  not  fallen  on  barren  ground  is  evidenced  not 
only  by  the  correspondence,  but  by  the  increased  subscriptions 
and  donations  which  have  come  to  hand,  not  to  mention  that  the 
beds  have  since  found  occupants. 

"  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  Yours  faithfullv, 

"  Dr.  Geo.  Wyld,  '■  Wm.'Vauohan  Mor04K. 

"  12,  Ot.  Cumberland  Place, 
"  Hyde  Park." 

PROPOSED  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  HOMtEOPATHy. 
A  Pbeliminaky  Mektino  of  Medical  Men,  being  subscribers, 
donors,  or  supporters,  was  held  at  4,  Granville  Place,  Portman 
Sf^uare,  on  Wednesday,  15th  November,  1878,  at  8  p.m. : — 
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1.  To  appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  rulea  and  laws. 

3.  To  receive  a  report  of  progreas. 

3.  To  discuss  the  recommeadatioD  of  the  CongreBS  at  Cliilon, 
and  the  general  position  of  the  Scliool  movement  in  its  relations 
to  the  lectures  instituted  by  the  British  Homisopathic  Society, 
and  in  its  relation  to  the  London  Hommopathic  Hospital. 

Among  those  present  nere  Drs.  Yeldham,  Blake,  Dudgeon, 
Bichard  Hughes,  T.  L.  Marsden,  Hewan,  Pope,  Fleury,  Roth, 
Bayes,  Mr.  Engsll,  &e. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draw 
np  rules  and  laws  for  the  organization  of  the  London  School  of 


Drs.  Blake,  E.  T.  Blake,  Bayes,  Drysdale,  Dudgeon,  Leadam, 
H.  Nankivell,  Pope,  Yeldham,  and  Messrs.  A.  C.  Clifton  and 
H.  Harris,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

When  these  rules  are  drawn  up,  they  will  be  submitted  to 
another  meeting  of  the  medical  subscribers  and  donors,  before 
they  are  presented  to  a  general  meeting  of  both  medical  and 
noD-medical  subscribers  and  donors.  With  regard  to  the  general 
progress  of  the  School  movement,  the  adhesion  of  several  new 
members,  both  medical  and  non-medical,  was  announced  with 
a  considerable  accession  of  subscriptions  and  donations. 

Sufficient  funds  are  iu  hand  or  promised,  to  enable  those  in- 
terested to  look  forward  to  the  opening  of  the  School  next  May. 

Finally,  the  following  recommendations  were  passed  for  sub- 
mission to  the  forthcoming  general  meeting  :  — 

I.  That  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Congress  of 
British  Homtsopathic  Practitioners,  held  at  Clifton,  on  Sep- 
tember 31st,  be  carried  out. 

3.  That  a  School  of  Homoeopathy  shall  be  formed  in  London. 

3.  That  the  objects  of  the  School  shall  be  to  afford  sound 
teaching  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Hom<eopathy,  of  its 
Materia  l^Iedica,  its  Therapeutics,  and  of  their  application  in 
Clinical  Medicine,  to  such  members  and  students  of  the  medical 
profession  as  may  desire  to  be  instructed  therein. 

4.  That  the  School  shall  consist  of — 

Fintly:  Lectureships  (A)  on  Homceopathio  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  IB)  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Homixopathio  Medicine.  To  both 
which  Lectureships  it  is  recommended  that  salaries 
shall  be  attached. 

Stcondlj/:  Clinical  Lectureships  by  the  medical  officers 
to  the  Hospital. 

ThinUy:    Endowed  Lectureships  on  a  plan  similar  to 

that    adopted    by   the    CoUeges   of    Physicians   and 

Surgeons, 

6.  The  Congress  would  recommend  that  the  paid  Lecturers 

and  all  other  olhcers  connected  with  the  Si:hool  should  hold 
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their  Lectureehips  and  offices  for  two  years  ;  bat  that  the  same 
Lecturers  aud  other  officers  of  the  Society  should  be  eligible  for 
re-election. 

6.  The  CongrsBB  considers  that  the  details  of  tfae  School  are 
beyond  its  province,  and  while  thanking  Dr.  Bajes  for  bin  great 
exertions,  the  Congress  Fecommetids  that  the  details  be  referred 
to  a  committee,  to  be  chosen  by  such  members  as  have  sab- 
scribed  to  the  School  fund, 

The  meeting  further  discpssed  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  passed  unanimously : — 

"It  is  recommended  that  tfae  executive  of  the  School  shall  be 
formed  from  among  the  subscribers  to  the  School  food,  but  that 
in  clinical  teaching  it  is  desirable  that  the  School  be  connected 
with  the  Hospital,  and  that  the  School  shall  do  all  in  its  power, 
in  friendly  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Mangement,  by  funds 
and  otherwise,  to  assist  in  developing  and  in  iDcreaaing  Uie  use- 
fulness of  the  Hospital  as  a  field  for  clinical  instruction." 

Before  concluding,  the  meeting  elected  Dr.  Bates  as  Honorary 
Secretary  pw  tern. 

HOMOEOPATHY  AT  THE  PROPOSED  LONDON 
SCHOOL  OF  HOMCEOPATHY. 
In  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazettt  of  the  18th  nit.  a  correspondent 
signing  himself  "  Jaaius"  expresses  a  desire  to  know  what  "  kind 
of  homceopatfay"  will  be  taught  at  this  school.  He  illustratea 
the  necessity  for  his  queiy  by  quoting  several  prescriptions  of 
medicines  given  in  large  doses,  and  some  apparently  snggested 
by  the  antipathic  principle,  said  to  have  been  written  by  phj- 
eicians  who  be  describes  as  "  professed  homceopaths." 

Dr.  Bates  replies  to  this  in  the  following  letter  which  appears 
in  the  Medical  Timet  and  Oazatte  of  the  26th  : — 

"  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  letter  bearing 
the  above  title  in  your  issue  of  November  18.  Will  you  permit 
mo  to  answer  its  query  in  a  few  words.  The  "  kibd  of  hom<so- 
pathy "  which  it  is  sought  to  teach  is  that  art  and  science  of 
medicine  which  is  based  on  two  principles — (a)  the  knowledge  of 
the  physiological  effects  of  medicinal  drugs  upon  the  animal 
economy;  (b\  the  application  of  medicinal  drugs  to  the  cure  of 
disease  when  administered  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  simi- 
lars. The  objects  of  the  School  of  Homeeopathy  will  be  the 
following : — The  delivery  of  courses  of  lectures  (1)  oh  Homceo- 
pathic  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics :  (2)  on  tfie  Principlea 
and  Practice  of  Homceopathic  Medicine ;  (SJ  Clinical  Teaching 
in  the  Hospital  Wards  and  Dispensary.  These  lectures  and  the 
clinical  teaching  will  be  open  freely  to  the  profession,  since  our 
desire  is  to  invite  free  criticism,  without  which  the  attainment  of 
truth  ia  slow  and  uncertain. 
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"  The  adf  aDcement  of  the  science  and  art  of  healing  will,  I 
hope,  ever  dominate  over  any  eectarian  prejudice  or  proclivitj  in 
the  minde  of  the  managers  of  our  school.  In  demonstrating  the 
behaviour  of  medicinal  druga  as  causes  of  drng  diseases  and  as 
healers  of  idiopathic  disease,  our  position  is  not  that  of  defending 
a  system,  but  of  demonstrating  how  far  that  system  proceeds  in 
the  direction  of  curative  medicine.  Experience  alone  can  prove 
how  far  the  method  of  HahnemaTin — i.e.,  that  of  a  negation  of 
pathology  and  the  treatment  by  a  careful  comparison  of  drug- 
BTmptomB  and  disease-symptoms,  and  the  covering  of  the  one  by 
the  other — will  carry  us  towards  the  perfection  of  drug-treat- 
ment ;  or,  on  the  other  band,  bow  far  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  pathology  of  each  case  is  to  be  the  indication  for  its  treat- 
ment, by  applying  a  drug  which  will  induce  a  corresponding 
pathogenesy  in  the  healthy  body. 

"  The  modem  school  of  horoceopathic  physicians  incline  ta 
the  adoption  of  the  latter  method,  ao  far  as  the  pathology  of  dis- 
ease is  well-marked  and  well-known ;  while  they  fall  back  on 
the  Habnemannian  method  when  the  pathology  of  a  disease  is 
obscure.  Probably  this  is  the  method  which  will  be  adopted  by 
our  lectorers  in  treating  these  subjects ;  and  I  would  refer 
"  Junius "  to  Dr.  Hughes'  last  edition  of  his  "  Pharmaco- 
dynamics" in  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  materia 
medica  and  therapeutice  are  likely  to  be  taught  in  our  school. 

"The  remainder  of  "Junius's"  letter  scarcely  demands  a 
serious  answer.  There  are  men  of  imperfect  and  uncertain 
knowledge  to  be  found  in  all  professions ;  there  are  men  who 
only  partially  adopt  any  system ;  there  are  men  of  such  catholJo 
spirit  of  eclecticism  as  to  take  that  which  appears  to  them  to  be 
good  ont  of  all  systems, — and  we  have  no  more  right  to  blame 
them  than  we  should  blame  the  captain  of  a  steamer  for  using 
sails,  if  he  thought  the  doing  so  would  assist  him  in  bis  voyage, 
or  if  his  engines  broke  down.  I  enclose  my  card. 
"  I  am,  Ac, 

"  November  21."  "  The  Honoeaby  Sbobetaki. 

CANNES  COTTAGE  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 
The  Cannes  Cottage  Homteopathic  Hospital  was  opened  at  the 
end  of  October.     The  villa  taken  for  that  purpose  lies  in  a  moat 
healthy  situation,  overlooking  the  mediterranean. 

Its  objects  are  twofold  : — 

1st.  To  offer  a  home,  either  freely  or  at  a  moderate  cost,  to 
any  sick  persons  coming  from  England  who  would  be  perma- 
nently benefited  or  cured  by  a  winter  in  the  South. 

Snd.  To  receive  the  sick  poor  of  Cannes. 

Those  who  have  set  the  present  scheme  on  foot,  hope  to 
develop  it  further  should  the  necessary  funds  be  forthcoming. 
Anyone  inclined  to  assist  in  this  object  is  invited  to  commuiii- 
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Gate  with  the  Hon.  William  or  Mrs.  Warben-Vebnon,  Hotel 
Grey  et  d'Alhion,  Cannes,  during  the  winter  months.  Medical 
appucatioDS,  nith  full  report  of  cases,  to  be  sent  to  Dr.  S. 
Sandeks  Stephens,  Tilla  Charbonnej,  Cannes. 

THE  SMALL-POX  EPIDEMIC. 
The  last  weekly  return  of  the  Registrar-General  shows  that  81 
deaths  from  small-pox  were  registered  in  the  week  ending  18th 
inst.  in  30  of  the  ^i^eat  English  towns,  having  a.  population  of 
nearly  seven  millions  of  persons,  against  46  and  61  in  the  two 
preceding  weeks.  These  fatal  cases  occurred  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Salford,  whereas  no  fatal  case 
occurred  in  any  of  the  10  other  towns.  The  small-pox  deaths 
showed,  however,  an  increase  in  each  of  the  four  towns  in  which 
the  disease  is  prevalent.  In  London  the  fatal  cases,  which  had 
been  IS,  31,  and  46  in  the  three  previous  weeks,  further  rose 
to  63  last  week,  of  which  37  were  certiGed  as  unvaccin&ted,  16 
as  vaccinated,  and  in  9  cases  the  certificates  did  not  give  an; 
information  as  to  vaccination.  Half  the  deaths  from  small-pOE 
occurred  in  hospitals  and  the  other  half  in  private  dwellings; 
the  latter  mostly  occurred  in  tenemented  houses,  where  the 
isolation  of  the  patients  is  impossible.  All  the  63  deaths  from 
small-pox  in  the  week  occurred  in  the  families  of  the  labouring 
and  artisan  class,  not  one  beiug  recorded  among  the  middle  or 
upper  classes.  Although  the  fatality  of  the  disease  is  still 
mamly  confined  to  North  and  South  Loudon,  it  again  showed 
wider  distribution  over  the  area  of  registration  London ;  of  the 
63  registered  fatal  cases  in  London,  4  originated  in  the  West, 
SO  in  the  North,  9  in  the  central,  8  in  the  East,  and  18  in 
the  South  groups  of  districts.  The  Small-pox  Hospital  at 
Hampstead  has  been  brought  into  requisition,  and  contained  65 
patients  at  the  end  of  the  week,  in  addition  to  385  in  the  hos- 
pitals at  Komerton  and  StockwelL  Thus  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  District  Small-pox  Hospitals  contained  S50  patients  on 
Saturday  last,  against  18G,  331,  and  369  at  the  end  of  the  three 
preceding  weeks  ;  these  last  returns  show  a  larger  increase  in 
the  number  of  hospital  patients  than  in  any  preceding  week 
since  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic. 

Outbreaks  of  amoll-pox  are  reported  at  Accrington,  Burnley, 
Kendal,  Swansea,  and  other  places,  but  the  numbers  of  cases 
and  of  deaths  have  at  present  been  small.  The  Registrar- 
General  continues  to  have  cause  to  regret  the  omission  of  any 
information  relating  to  vaccination  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
medical  certificates  relating  to  deaths  from  small-pox.  In  one 
sub-district  of  Salford  six  deaths  from  smoll-pox  were  re^stered 
last  week,  of  which  three  occurred  in  Wilton  Hospital  and  two 
in  the  workhouse,  and  jet  not  one  of  the  certificates  made  any 
reference  to  vaccination. — Lancet. 
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LONDON  HOM(EOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 
Thb  return  of  patients  admitted  to  the  London  Homceopatbic 
Hospital  during  the  ruonlh  ending  NoTember  S3rd,  gives  the 
following  statistics : — 


Dischai^ed  between  Oct.  26th  and  Nov.  23rd   ...     45 
Remaining  in  Hospital,  NovembeT  23rd 63 

The  number  of  new  out-patienta  during  this  month  has  been 
483,  The  total  number  of  outpatients'  atteudances  during  the 
same  period  has  been  1408. 

LECTURES  ON  HOMCEOPATHY, 

London  Hou4i:opathic  Hospital,  Great  Orhond  Street, 
RuasEix  Squakk,  W.C. 
Dr.  Dtce   Brown  will   deliver  a  course  of  Two  Lectures  on 
December  7th  and  14th,  at  5  p.m. — 

"  On  the  Action  of  Artenic,  Physiological  and  Therapeutical — ■ 
its  bearings  on  the  truth  of  Homceopalhy," 

Dr.  Carfrae  will  deliver  a  course  of  Cliuical  Lectures,  on 
Fridays  at  3.30,  "  On  Diseases  of  Women."  - 

This  class  must  necessarily  be  small,  sTid  is  to  be  confined  to 
advanced  medical  students  only.  Applications  for  tickets  to  be 
made  to  the  Lecturer,  at  the  Hospital,  or  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  4,  Granville  Place,  Portman  Square. 

LONDON  HOMCEOPATHIO  HOSPITAL. 
DoRTNO  the  last  six  weehs  lectures  have  been  delivered  each 
Thursday  afternoon  by  Dr.  Carfrae,  on  Some  of  the  Diuatet 
peculiar  to  Women,  and  by  Dr.  Yeldham,  on  Hahnemann — On 
the  Choice  of  a  Remedy  and  on  Hotnaopathie  Preparationi  and  Dilu- 
tion$ — On  the  Homeeopalhie  Dote — The  Repetition  of  the  Dote,  and 
On  the  Alternation  of  Medicines. 

The  audiences  have  on  each  occasion  been  satisfactory,  and 
have  shown  an  increasing  interest  in  the  efforts  made  to  teach 
practical  hommopathy. 

On  the  7th  and  14th  of  this  month,  Dr.  Dice  Brown  will 
deliver  two  lectures  (on  each  occasion  at  5  p.m.)  On  the  Action 
of  Anenie,  Physiological  and  Therapeutical — its  bearing  on  the 
Truth  of  Homaopalhy. 
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BRITISH  HOMEOPATHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  Third  Ordiaary  Meeting  of  this  Society  nill  take  place  on 
Thursday  eveuiug  next,  at  7  o'clock. 

A  paper  will  be  read  by  Dr.  GntTERiDaE,  On  ike  Treatment  <(f 
IiUractahU  Form*  of  Dueate. 

PROMISES  OF  SUPPORT  TOWARD  THE  FORMATION 

OF  A  SCHOOL  OF  HOMtEOPATHY. 
We  have  been  requested  by  Dr.  Bates  to  publish  the  following 
additional  SubBcriptions  and  Donations,  of  which  he  has  received 
the  promise  since  our  last  list  appeared. 

AHNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


YcbtIt  for  }  ye 
The    Eoii    of     Cnnford     and 

Balcama 30  0 

Captniu  Vanghan-MorgBn    G  0 

J.  Bljth,  Esq.,  M.D 2  2 

D.  I^ce  Brown,  Esq.,  M.D.    ...  6  0 

Mra.  Clark 1  1 

C.  P.  Collinc,  Eaq.,  M.D.    1  1 

J.  B.  Crampem,  Esq 1  1 

Eux«neCn>iiiii,  Esq.,  M.D. 10  0 

A.  B.  Croucher,  Esq.,  H  D.  and 

j.p a  2 

Mra.  DaDas 2  0 

R.  K  Dudgeon,  Esq.,  M.D.     ...  B  0 

Mre.  Dudgeon  (p«r  Dr.  Dudgeon)  S  0 
J.    Dud^n,     Eaq.     (per    Dr. 

Dudgeon)    1  1 

A.  J.  filifl,  Esq.,  F.R.S 1  1 

Washington  Epps,   Esq.,  M.D.  1  1 

F.  Flint,  Esq.,  M.D.    2  2 

Mrs.  J.  Firth  (per  Dr.  WilUanu}  2  2 
Hn.  Gamett  (per  Frodk.  Smitb, 


MissGoldi 


joldsmid   

R  S.  Qutteridge,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Mr.  Harper 

Mrs.  ArcW  (per  Dr.  Reed)... 

Mrs.  E.G.  Wilson  <do.)  

Mrs.  Knight  (do.) 

MtB.  Meside  Kiog  

Houghton  Kjngdon,  Een-     ... 
George  Lade,  Esq.,  M.D 


Ttuly  for  S  ymn. 

T.  R.  Leadam,  Esq.,  M.D 5     0  0 

T.  L.  Mtttsden,  ^..M.D 10    0  0 

S.  Motsan,  Esq..  M.D 2    2  0 

R.  NiiJioUon,  Eaq. 110 

T.  D.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  M.D.  ...  6    0  0 

A.  C.  Pope,  foq.,  M.D.    2    2  0 

A.  J.  Powell,  Esq.,  M.D 10    0  0 

A.  N.  Price,  Esq 110 

MisaPrice  10  0 

Miss  M.  Price 10  0 

Dr.  P>-bum 110 

Dr,  B.  R.  Reed  8    8  0 

'.  Roche,  Esq.,  M.D 2    8  0 

F.  Roeher,  Esq 1     I  0 

H.     Roaber,     Esq.      (per     Dr. 

Yeldham)    J    0  0 

J.  Wilde,  ^.,  M.D.   1    1  0 

H.  S.  Woodgatte,  Esq.,  M.D...  9    S  0 

8.  Yeldham,  Esq.,  M.D S    5  0 

G.  Wiugfield  Digby,  Esq.   (per 
Dr.Wilde) 6    0  0 

Mrs.     Col.     Laidj     (per     Dr. 

Nicholson)  ,.  .    -  n 
"  ■■    ■      "       "  ".,lJriglito 
1   to  Hos. 
D  School   (per  Dr. 


The  Countess  of  Crauford  and 

Batcanee  100    0 

Tice-Admiial  G.  T.  Gordon   ...  100    0 
Sir  Charles   Isham,   Bart,   (per 

A.  C.  Clifton,  Esq.) 10  10 

A  Friend  (per  Travels  Buxton, 

Esq.)    6    G 

A  Fnend  to  Homceopathv 100    0 

A  Gift  of  Lace  and  Silk,  pro- 
duced     20    0 


Geo.    Hamilton,   Esq.  (per  Dr. 


DONATIONS. 

A  Gift,  M.P.  . 


2    0 
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Jamea    Beraud,    Esq.,     H.D., 

L.R.C.P.  Lon.,  le.  Cmcent, 

Clifton  <per  Dr.  E.  Willunu)  10 
B.   Montage  Brown,  Eaq.  (per 

A.  C.  CEftoti,  E«q.) 1 

Mm.  Sunnel  Budgett  (p«r  Dr.  E. 

WilliMDs)    5    ' 

His.  Caird  (per  Dr.  Dudgeon)...  30  i 
8.  C.  Cobnan,  Eaq.  (per  A.  C. 

Clifton,  Esq.) 6    < 

Edwwd  Cronin,  Esq.,  M.D.  ...  10  ( 
G.  Wingficld  Digby,  £n.  (per 

Dr.  Wilde  10    < 

Hahnemann  Epps,  Eaq.    2 

MiasEyre    1     : 

Mr.T.Gms(perA.C.Clifton,  ^.)  0  I 
Mrs.  Ooold  (per  Dr.  E.  Williama)  1  : 
Mn.  OearyrperDr.WllIiama)...     I     : 

J.  Griffitlis,  Kaq- (do.) 1     ; 

S.  Greenhoush,  Eaq. 6    I 

TliB  Misaee  Harley  (per  Dr.  K, 

WillUms)    6    I 

*llisa  Heathcote  (per  Dr.  Njchol- 

■on) 25    I 

Mr.  I 


in  (p«T  Mr.  H.  Words- 
worth)   1  : 

Mt».  Hoiddswortli  (per  Dr.  Lade)  0  i 

P.  Hughes,  Eaq 6  i 

W.  Lwrd,  Eaq 2  ■ 

Lady,  Q.M.(pr  Dr.  E.  Williams)  S  : 

Robert  Lloyd  Esq 6  ■ 

M.  F.,  Plymouth  10  ' 

F.  Maberley,  Esq 2 

H.  MobU,  Esq.  (per  A.  C.  Clifton, 


MnTbates  (per  Dr.  Collina) 
Hiss  Parker 


MiMKich 


5    0    0 


H.  Bosher,  Esq.  (per  Dr.  Yold- 

ham 60  0 

W.  a  B.  Scriven,  Em.,  H.D.  10  0 

O.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  H.D S  0 

a  Slee,  Esq.  (per  Dr.  Fleury)...  6  S 
Mias    H.    Spokes   (per    A.    C. 

Clifton,  Esq.)     1  1 

—  De  St.  Croii,  Eaq.  (per  Dr. 

Nicholaon) 1  0 

Miaa  Tomkios    1  0 

C.  Venables,  Esq.  (per  Dr.  Dud- 
geon)     8  2 

Miss  Way   6  0 

M.  Whitwell,  Esq.,  J.P.  (per  Dr. 

Nicholson   1  1 

H.  R.  WiUiama,  Esq.   2G  0 

Mrs.    Williamson    (per   A.    C. 

Clifton,  Esq.) I  1 

J.  Wykea,   E^.,   Northainpton  2  2 

Rev.  A.  Waller  (per  Dr.  Reed}  1  1 

MiaaSimpson  (peiDr.  O.  Clifton)  1  1 

Mn.  Hodges           (ditto)  5  G 

Rev.  A.  WaUer  (per  Dr.  Beed)...  1  1 

Wm.  Laird,  &q.  (do.) 3  2 

Mrs.    St.    Clair   Jameson    (per 

Dr.  Nicholson)  1  1 

Joseph  Kidd,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Fins- 

bary  Circus 10  0 

Mr.  Stinson  (per  Dr.  G.  Clifton) 

Leicester 10  10 


Mrs.  E 

S.  B.  Dale,  Esq.,  Warwick  (per 

Dr.  Collin,  Leamington)  10  10 

Miss  Amott,  Leamington  (do.)  0  6 

Mrs.  Beague,  Leamiugtou  (do.)  1  0 

Mrs.  Swainson,  Leamington  (do. )  1  1 

Mias  Weston,  Leaniington  (do.)  1  1 

Miss  Amhent,  £enilworth  (do.)  2  0 

Mrs.  MDler(do.)   1  1 

Mrs.     Col.     Lardy     (per    Dr. 

Nicholson,  (Clifton)  6  0 


Lich  (per  Dr.  Nicholson)   10 
i.   Ridgeway,   Eaq.  (per  A.   C. 
Clifton,!^.) 62  10 

*  To  be  tlYea  to  School  and  BMpittl 

HtKarditiefurOtrileMloimtntoftie  Sotpilat  Ae  foOounng  turn*  have  beanneeivedm 

omutecAon  wif&  lAe  &A00I  Jfownwnt 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  Earl  of  Craoford  and  Balcarres a  year    B6    0    0 

A  Friend  8    8    0 

DONATIONS. 

J.  Moore,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Lirerpool  10    0    0 

TluJhBoKmgnmianpromUed,madidoiMdlfontuffiriatifund4  bting  tubtcribed  to  place 
lie  enlarmmeTit  of  the  number  of  bedi  in  the  Hotpilal  on  aptrmanent  bati*. 

Captain  Vaughan  Morgan 100    0    0  1   WUliam  Bayes,  Esq.,  M.D.   ...     SO    0    0 

E«7.  C.  P.  Quicke  100    0    0  |   P.  Hughes,  Esq.  6    0    0 

Furlker  pro«ti$e  to  School  Fund. 
The  Earl  of  Cmuford  and  Balcarr«s  (in  1S7S)    £200 

No.  12,  Vol.  SO.  as 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

DR.  BATES  AND  THE  MEDICAL  STAFF  OF  THE 

LONDON  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Editon  of  tk»  Monthly  Homaopathic  Review. 

78,  GroflTenor  Street,  Grosrenor  Square,  W. 
8th  November,  1870. 
GeDtlemen, — ^In  the  September  number  of  jroar  Revieie,  Dr. 
Bajes  brought  &  chaise  (tgainat  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  London 
Homceopathic  Hospital,  which  conld  Dot  be  alloned  to  remain 
UDanBvrered.  Further  proceedings,  however,  have  been  rendered 
nnneceBBor;  bj  the  receipt  of  the  following  note,  which  I  shall 
feel  much  obhged  b;  jour  pnbliahing,  as  it  will  explain  how  the 
natter  hu  terminated. 

I  am,  jours  tmlj, 

Geo.  M.  Cabfrab. 


Dear  Dr.  Dmrj  and  the  Staff, — The  wording  of  mj  letter  of 
last  month  not  having  perfectlj  satisfied  jou,  I  again  repeat  that 
in  accepting  jonr  denial  as  to  any  intentional  omission  of  certain 
points  in  jour  letter  of  last  September,  I  cordially  regret  that  in 
the  honest  heat  of  argument,  I  should  have  used  words  which 
gave  JOU  pain  and  offence. 

Yonra  trulj, 

(Signed)    Wiluah  Baybs. 

THE  DOUBLE  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES. 
To  the  Editon  of  the  Monthly  Homaopatkie  Beview. 
Gentlemen, — In  a  note  to  mj  letter  on  the  Double  Action  of 
Medicines,  published  in  your  November  issue,  joa  challenga 
my  statement  that  the  reverse  actiori  of  large  and  small  doses  in 
health,  as  true  of  medicines  in  general,  and  as  an  eiplanation  of 
homceopathic  action,  was  first  propounded  bj  Dr.  Sharp  at  the 
Leamington  Congress  of  1873.  You  oppose  thereto  die  alle- 
gations of  an  editorial  commentary  on  his  Address  in  the  Britiik 
Jourrtal  of  Homaopathy  for  that  year,  for  which  I  am  undoubtedly 
responsible.  But  if  jou  will  look  again  at  that  article,  you  will 
see  that  the  theory  affirmed  to  hare  been  long  familiar  to 
homceopatbists,  and  traced  back  through  Dr.  Madden  and  others 
to  Fletcher,  is  that  "  the  action  of  remedies,  while  phtnoitunaUy 
expressed  by  itmiUa  rimiUJnit,  is  really  contraria  cotOrariu;''  and 
that  their  explanation  thereof  is  based  upon  the  primary  and 
secondary  actions  of  drugs,  which  is  quite  another  thing  from 
their  opposite  actions  in  Urge  or  small  doses,  though  it  probably 
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explains  the  minority  of  the  iDslanceB  in  which  the  latter  seems 
to  obtain. 

I  must  thus  bold  to  my  statement  that  the  theory  now  in 
question  was  first  propounded  by  Dr.  Sharp  in  1873,  and  is 
therefore  (which  is  the  point)  a  novel  one,  still  tub  judiee,  and 
not  to  be  erected  as  a  standard  of  homcBopathic  orthodoxy,  fi-om 
which  one  may  not  differ  on  pain  of  editorial  condemnation. 
I  am,  Oeutlemeii,  faithfully  yours, 

Richard  Hughes. 

ACTION  OF  DRUGS  ON  THE  PULSE. 
To  the  EdUort  of  the  Monthlt/  EomteajMUkk  lUview, 
Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  opposite  reaulta  arrived  at 
by  Dr.  Sharp  and  by  Dr.  Nicholson  in  experimenting  with  aeoniu 
on  themselves,*  allow  me  to  suggest,  that  this  difference  may  be 
accounted  lor  by  the  difierence  in  the  idiosyncrasies  of  these  two 
learned  doctors.  Considering  that  each,  nhile  experimenting 
on  himself,  tntw  what  ht  uxu  taking,  and  was  acquainted  with 
the  pathogenetio  effects  of  the  drug,  it  is  certainly  quite 
"  thinkable,"  that  the  results  would  be  more  or  less  affected  by 
their  respective  idiosyncrasies.  At  any  rate,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  all  who  were  present  during  the  reading 
of  Dr.  Nicholson's  admirable  paper,  and  the  discussion  that 
followed,  agreed  with  Dr.  Wilde's  concluding  observationB,  that 
"  Dr.  Nicholson's  esperimenta"  (to  which  I  would  add,  and  Dr. 
Sharp's,  also)  "  remain  to  be  proved  by  yet  further  experiments." 
And,  as  these  experiments  are  sure  to  be  undertaken  by  several 
of  our  friends  before  the  next  British  HomiBopathic  Congress, 

rirmit  me  to  suggest,  that  the  source  of  possible  error  to  which 
have  referred,  may  be  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  the  following 
plan : — That,  on  each  occasioa  of  an  experiment  being  made, 
the  experimenter  shall  provide  himself  with,  at  least,  five  little 
paper  envelopes  similar  in  every  respect,  and  charged  with  the 
same  weight  of  sugar  of  milk.  That,  with  respect  to  tkre«  of 
these  packets,  to  each  he  shall  add  a  different  drug,  or  a 
different  preparation  of  the  same  drug ;  the  other  two  packets 
being  left  with  nothing  but  sugar  of  milk  in  them.  These 
packets  being  so  marked,  as  to  enable  the  experimenter  to  know 
what  he  has  taken  at  tJie  close  of  the  experiment,  let  the  five 
packets  be  placed  in  a  box  and  well  shaken ;  then,  with  eyes 
closed,  let  him  take  out  one  packet,  proceed  with  the  experiment, 
and  record  the  effects. 

Yours  very  iaithfully, 

Fbedk.  Shitb. 
Leeaton,  Waiton-tuper  Mare, 
November  18th,  1876. 

«  ItatMjf  nomaopafhie  Swim,  November  1870,  fp.  704-JS. 
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ERRATUM. 

Second  line,  p.  722,  for  "cenb^"  read  " cerebral." 


NOTICES   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


%»  We  c. 
tit.  Sand] 


J  Stephenh  has  requested  ub  to  itste  that  hu  addren 
at  Cannes  during  the  present  Winter  will  be  Villa  Charbonney. 

We  have  aho  been  asked  b;  Dr.  A.  Cladde  to  inform  our  readers 
that  he  now  reaidei  at  18,  Hue  Caumarlin,  Paris. 

CommunicationSi  &c.,  have  been  receired  from  Dr.  Bates,  Dr. 
llBUHY,  and  Dr.  Wtld,  London;  Dr.  Nicholson,  Clifton;  Dr. 
Sharp, Rugby  1  Dr. Galloway. South  Shields;  Dr. CqaDTEt, Tours ; 
Dr.  Blaee,  Birmingham ;  Dr.  Bkotcdie,  LiverpooL 

BOOKS  AND    PERtODICALS    RECEIVED. 

Bomaopathy  and  other  Modem  SjfiUm*  eontratted  teith  AUopotiff, 
By  Joseph  Hands,  M.K.C.S.    London :  Leath  &  Ross. 

Ophtkahnie  Therapeulici.  By  T.  F.  Allen,  M.A.,  M.D.,  and  O.  S. 
Norton,  M.D.     New  York :  Boericke  &  Tafel.    Ifl76. 


Therapeutiet  of  Diphtheritit.     By  F,  GtST.  OeHNER,  M.D.     New 

York:  Boericke  &  Tafel.     1876. 
On   the   AU-tuffieirncy  of   Gmttitutiimal   Treatment  m  the  Special 

Ditentet  of  Woman.     By  T.  Skinnkr,  MJ). 
A  OUmpee  at  ifontccopathy  m  the  United  Slate*.    By  A.  C.  Clt?TOH, 

M.K.C.S.     London  Uomceopalhic  PubltsbJng  Company.     1676. 
Twenty-fourth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Mancheeter  Free  Library. 
The  Chemi*t  and  Druggist,  NoTember.     Ixtndon. 
The  Oakutta  Journal  of  Medicine,  September.     Calcutta. 
The  North  Ameriean  Journal  of  Jlomceopathy,  Not.    New  York. 
7%e  Ifetc  England  Medical  OaiMe,  Sept.  and  Oct     Boston. 
ZAa  Hahnemanriian  Montklv,  Sept.  and  OoL    Fhiladelphift. 
The  United  Staiei  Medical  Invesi^ator,  October.     Chicago. 
ZTie  Ame>-iean  Observer,  September.     Detroit. 
The  Cincinnati  Medical  Advance,  Oct.  and  Not.     Cincinnati. 
The  Drtugiete'  Adcertiser.     Now  York, 
L'Art  Mtdical,  October.    Paris. 
B^RotMoue  Bomteopalkique,  October.     Psria, 
Semte  Homaopathique  Beige,  October.    BrusMl*. 
Sivitta  Omiopatiea,  October.    Boma. 
SI  OriUrio  Midico. 

Papers,  Dispensary  Reports  and  Books  for  ReTiew  to  be  sent  to 
Dr.  Pope,  2,  Finsbury  Urcus,  E,C.,  or  to  Dr.  D.  Dtcb  Bkowm, 
29,  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.  Adfertisements  and  Buai- 
ness  Communicalioni  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  E.  GoiTld  &  Son, 
69,  MoorgaU  Street,  £.C. 
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E.  GOX7LD  &  SON, 

Cbemuta  by  Appomtment  to  the  London  HomiBopathio  Hoipital, 

MANUFACTUBING  HOM(E0PATHI0  CHEMISTS, 

WH0LE8ALEj\Np  RETAIL. 

American,   Oerman,  and  British  Freth  Plant   Tinctures,  recently 

imported  and  prepared. 

nie  New  Fliannaoopceia  Tinctures  and  Omde  Sabstances. 

PROFESSIONAL  REQUI9ITP3  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

69,  MOOBQATE  STBEET,  LONDON.  E.O. 

fg"  lUuttratad  Protpectua  of  Madtcine  Chests,  etc.,  poUfrse,  on  application. 

TO  MERCHANTS,  SHIPPERS,  t  COLONIAL  BUYERST 
E.  GOULD  &  SON, 

Will  be  tuipp7  to  lend  their 

WHOLESALE   PRICE   LISTS   OF   MEDICINES, 
MEDICINE  CHESTS, 

CHEMISTS'    SUNDRIES, 

Post  tpes  to  any   part  of  the  ^Vo^ld  on  application. 

59,  MOOBQATE  SIKEBt,  lOltDON,  EC. 

NOW  BEADT,  FOURTH  ISSUE, 

W.  BUTCHER'S  WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE 
OF  HOMCEOPATHIC   MEDICINES. 

Hothar  Tinctnras,  Kedicine  OliMtB  and  Oaaes,  Olan  and  Cardboard 

Oooda,  and  every  Snndrj  connected  witli  the  HonKBopatliio  Buainwa, 

Sent  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  World  on  appllcttloa. 

HOMSOPATHIC  MEDIOINES  SUPPLIED  IN  BULK.  OR  READY  FOR  SALE. 

Agentt  laantedfor  lh«  Sola  of  h.  Batclter'i  Eomceopathic  Medidiui. 

W.  BUTCHER, 

Manufacturing  and  Export  Homceopathic  Chemist, 

BLACKHEATH,  LONDON,  8.E. 

AHERIC&K  f RESH-PLANT  HOTHES  TINCTURES. 


E.  GOITIJ)  ft  80H  bftve  just  received  from  Messrs.  BoEBtcKE  and 
'  Tafisl,  of  New  York,  a  consignment  of  recently  prepured  Mother  TinctiueB 
at  fresh  plants  iodigenoos  to  North  America,  which  they  can  aapplj  at  their 
list  prices,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 

E.  aOULD  A  80N,  69,  Moorgata  Street,  E.G. 
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DOMESTIC   HOmaOPATHIC   PRACTICE. 


M 


The  neoesait;  of  some  simpte  me&na  of  indicating  the  different  medicines 
when  mixed  in  wster  for  administration  in  Domestic  Homoeopathic  Practice 
has  long  been  felt,  as  it  on«ii  happens  that  several  medicines  are  required  in 
the  sick  room  at  one  time,  and  the  usual  method  hitherto  has  been  the  por- 
celain cup  with  prepared  lid  to  receive  the  name,  written  in  pencil.  These 
ar«  both  fragile  and  C0BII7,  and  to  meet  this  requirement  E.  Gould  &  Soit 
ha»e  produced  a  German-Silver  Electro-plated  Clip,  having  the  name  of  a 
medicine  embossed  on  tbe  face,  in  order  that  vrben  the  medicine  is  mixed 
the  clip  can  be  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  tumbler  or  vessel  containing  the 
solution,  and  returned  to  tbe  box  when  not  required.  They  are  made  in  sets 
of  one  and  two  dozen,  and  the  low  price  places  them  vrithin  tbs  reach  of  all. 
Price  in  owdoun  Sets  of  the  Polyehrat  Medidnei,  2/6  jw  box. 
Do.     tao-doien  do.  do.  4/-      do. 

Bole  MaQofkotarers :  E.  QOULD  &  SON,  HomcBopatliio  Gbemiats, 

69,  Koorgate  Street,  B.C.,  and  SO,  Biabop's  Bead,  W. 

New  Fablioations. 

THS     BRITISH      HOH<BOPATaiO 
PHARMAOOPCMIA. 

E.  GODLD  &  SON,  haviDg  mide  arrangements  with  the  British  HomiEopatbic 
Society  for  the  Sale  of  tbe  SmodiI  Editiou  of  the  above  Work,  are  prepared  to  give 
special  quotations  to  large  bn;era. 

Orders  ihould  be  addressed  to  E.  GOULD  &  SON,  69,  Hooigate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Now  Ready,  3rd  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  eslaii^  to  Crown  8vo,  liS9  pp., 
price  2s.,  poet  free. 

PBAOnOAIi  HOTSS  ON  TRB  SXW  AUXBIOAH 


With  Index  of  Diseasea,  of  Kemediea,  Glossar;,  &c. 
By   R.    TUTHILL   MASSY,    M.D.,    L.R.C.S.I.,   &c. 

Jnst  Pnbliihed.    Second  Edition  revieed.     Price  Is. ;  post  free  for  12  Pennj  Stamp*. 

BBADACHB8:    THBIB    OAUSBS 
AND     TRBATMBNT. 

B7   E.    R   SHULDHAM,   U.U.,   Trin.  Coll.  Dablin;  M.R.aB.;   H.A.  Oxen. 
LOKDOV:  B.  GOTTLD  4  SOK,  09,  Hoo^ata  StreM,  B.C.,  and  SO,  Bishop's  Soad,  V. 

WORDSWORTH'S 
HEW    PATEHT    "WASHABLE'*   BESPIBAT0B8. 

Wm  rtmam  cUoH  andfUataiit  unite  inaiji  jftart,  andproae  the  bett  aaJ  dieapul  ataKt. 
Aa  aapplied  to  Hbh  Kot*l  Hiohkkbs  tsb  DucHiaa  or  CtUBRiDOE,  His  Kxpai.i.aarr  teb 
RraHT  How.  I^iftD  L»*T«H  GaTEBSOa-QEXERAi.  OF  Ikdia,  and  several  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Patliameot.  These  Respiralors  are  strongly  reoommended  by  Dr.  Quin,  &c., 
&o.  Post  ftee,  with  toatiinonials,  on  rec«pt  of  P.O.O.  for  15«.,  from  H.  Wordsworth 
and  Co.,  Hom<Bopathic  Cbeniiets,  5a,  Hloane  Street,  Knightsbridge,  and  II,  Chnrch 
Btieet,  Kensingtod,  London. 
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KEITH'S  CONCENTRATED  MEDICINES. 

Having  just  received  a  large  conaignraent  of  the  above,  freshly  prepared 
from  the  laboratory  of  Mesare.  Kbith  &  Co.,  E.  GOULD  &  SON  will  be 
glad  to  receive  orders,  which  should  be  addressed  to 

B.  OOTHJ}   A   BOH,  89,  Hoorgate   Stiaet,  E.G. 

THE   "AEBOKETUM"   HYDSOPATHrO  ESTABUSHBIENT, 
LEAMINGTON. 

This  EBtabtishtnent  offers  a  comfortable  Home,  a  place  of  qoiet,  cheeriiil  rest,  for 
Invalid*  and  Visitors,  and  consCant  personal  medical  attention.  The  halls  and 
poaaagea  are  kept  at  an  a^eeable  temperature  in  winter  bj  warm  fresb  air.  Elec- 
tric and  Electro- Magnetic  Bath*.  For  Prospectus  and  terras,  apply  to  Mr. 
MiBEfiLr,  M.R.C.S.,  M.B.H.S. 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Homoeopatliie  Dispensary. 

THE  Committee  of  the  above  loBtitutioii  desire  to  receive  applicatiooB  for  the 
Post  of  "  NoH-RssiDBNT  Stipbndiart  Mbdioal  Officbr."  Candi- 
dales  must  be  doubly  qualified  aad  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  Homieopatby. 
The  Salary  will  not  be  less  than  £60  per  annum,  and  opportunities  will  be  fciven 
for  private  practice.  Application  to  be  made  to  Dr.  P.  Nbild,  6,  Suasei  Terrace, 
Plymouth. 

A  RETIRED  PHYSICIAN,  residing  in  a  cheerful  and  well  situated  bouse, 
within  a  few  minutes*  walk  of  a  Station  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  is 
desirous  of  receiving  into  bis  family,  as  a  boarder,  a  QentleniBD  engaged  in  busi- 
new,  a  Lady  in  delicate  health,  or  Two  Children  of  an  Officer  on  Foreign  Service. — 
For  further  information  address  "  M,"  care  of  Dr.  Pope,  2,  Finsbury  Grcus,  B.C. 

MENTAL  DISEASE. 

A  MARRIED  MEMBER  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION,  residmg 
in  a  healtby  London  Suburb,  has  a  vacancy  for  the  reception  iuto  hia  bouse 
of  a  patient  suffenng  ftota  Mental  Imbecility  or  Paralyns.  Further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Dr.  Pofb,  2,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

Homteopathic  Pharmacy  for  Disposal. 

A  HANDSOMELY  FITTED  SHOP,  well  stocked  and  nicely  situated,  in  a 
good  Midland  Town.  A  good  Dispensary  is  connected  irith  it,  and  it  is 
also  patronised  by  a  local  Homceopathic  Medical  Man.  Established  19  yeare. 
Ill  hMlth  sole  cause  of  disposal,  ^ply  by  letter  to  "  Alpha,'  care  of  Messrs. 
Eppa  and  Co.,  Threadneedle  Street,  London. 

HOUSE  SURGEON  WANTED,  in  a  short  time,  for  the  Birmingham  Homceo- 
pathic  Hospital;  must  be  fiUly  qualified.    For  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  B. 
M.  Maddkn  (Sec  to  the  Medical  Board),  4,  Old  Squaie,  Birmingham. 

Lioome  about  £700  per  annum. 

TTHOPPOSED  PRACTICE  in  a  pteaaant  Town  m  the  North  of  England, 
U-  eap«Ue  of  very  large  axtenMon,  aa  the  present  Inoumbent  baa  avoi&d  all 
night  wor\.  Addreaa  <•  H.  C.  B.  W.,  care  of  Meairs.  Keene  &  Ashwell,  74,  New 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

„.,,„,  ^.oogic 
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LECTURES  ON  HOMEOPATHY 

TO  BE  DELITZBED  AT  THB 

LONDON  HOMCEOPATHIC  H08HTAL, 

GREAT    OBMOND    STREET,    RUSSELL   SQUARE,    W.C 


Dr.  Dyce  Brom  will  give  a  Conne  of  TWO  LEGTUKES 

On  Thurtdayt,  December  7tK  and  14(fc,  M  5  p.m.: 

"On  the  Action  of  ARSENIC,  Physiological  and 
Therapeutical;  its  bearing  on  the  truth  of  HomceO' 
pathy."  

Tickets  of  Admission  and  all  other  information  -can  be  obtained  bj 
personal  applicatioo,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Honorary  Secretai;  to 
the  Lectures  Committee,  Dr.  Baieb,  4,  Oranville  Place,  Portiuau  Square, 
Loudon,  W, 

P.S. — Alt  members  of  the  Medical  Profession  or  Medical  Students 
admitted  on  presentation  of  Address  Card  at  the  Hospital. 

PROPOSAL  TO  FOUND 

A  SCHOOL   OF   HOMCEOPATHY. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  toward  the  carrying  ont  the 
proposed  School  of  Homoeopathy,  and  as  there  is  an  ni^nt  demand, 
in  many  Urge  towns  and  districts,  for  Practitioners  acquainted  with 
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The  development  of  the  Hom<eopathic  Practice  of  Medicina ;  of  the  Honueopathio 
Materia  Modica;  and  of  Homceopathic  Phairaacy. 
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